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SERMON  CXXXII. 


TENTH   COMMANDMENT. ^AMBITION. 


RoiiAHS  siL  16. — J^ndnot  high  tkmgi. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  discourse,  you  may  remember, 
was  Avarice.  In  the  present,  I  shall  consider  the  other  great 
exercise  of  a  covetous  spirit,  viz,  Ambition. 

Ambition  is  an  afiection  of  the  mind,  nearly  related  to  Pride  and 
Vanity.  Vanity  is  the  self-complacency,  which  we  feel  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  superior  to  others.  Pride  is  the  same  self- 
complacency,  united  with  a  contempt  for  those,  whom  we  consider 
as  our  inferiors.  Ambition  is  the  desire  of  obtaining,  or  increas- 
ing, this  superiority.  Vanity,  usually  makes  men  civil  and  com- 
plaisant. Pride,  renders  them  rude,  imperious,  and  overbearing. 
Vanity,  chiefly  subjects  men  to  the  imputation  of  weajtncss ;  and 
excites  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  contempt.  Pride,  is  often 
attended  with  a  kind  of  repulsive  dignity ;  is  rather  seen  to  be  de- 
serving of  contempt,  than  realized  as  the  object  of  it ;  sometimes 
awakens  awe;  and  always  creates  hatred  and  loathing.  Vain 
men  are  always  ambitious;  proud  men  |;enei'ally ;  but  they  some- 
times appear  satisfied  with  their  present  envied  superiority  to  all 
around  tnem.  Ambitious  men  are  frequently  vain,  and  sooner  or 
later  are  always  proud.  Vanity  rests  chiefly  on  personal  attri- 
butes. Pride,  in  addition  to  these,  fastens  on  every  thing,  which 
is  supposed  to  create  distinction. 

•  Tnis  love  of  superiority  is  the  most  remarkable  exercise  of 
Covetousness  ;  and,  united  with  the  discontentment  and  envy,  by 
which  it  is  regularly  accompanied,  appears  to  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal corruption  oi  the  human  mind.  It  is  impossible,  without 
wonder,  to  observe  the  modes,  in  which  mankind  exercise  it ;  and 
the  objects,  in  which  it  finds  its  gratification.  They  are  of  every 
kind;  and  are  found  every  where.  We  are  proud  and  vain  of 
whatever,  in  our  own  view,  raises  us  above  others ;  whether  a  gift 
of  nature,  an  attainment  of  our  own,  or  a  mere  accident.  Our 
pride  and  vanity  are  excited  by  the  possession  of  personal  beau- 
ty, strength,  or  agility  ;  by  a  lively  imagination,  clear  judgment, 
and  tenderness  of  feeling;  by  patrimonial  wealth,  and  distmction 
of  femily ;  by  the  fact,  that  we  live  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
or  even  in  the  same  country,  with  persons  of  eminence  ;  thatVe 
know  them ;  or  even  that  we  have  seen  them.  No  less  common- 
ly are  we  proud  and  vain  of  bodily  feats,  gracefol  motions,  and 
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becoming  manners ;  of  our  gains ;  of  our  learning,  inventions,  sal- 
lies of  wit,  efforts  of  cloqueiice,  and  exploits  of  heroism;  of  the 
employments,  to  which  we  are  devoted ;  of  the  taste,  which  we 
display  in  our  dress,  entertainments,  manner  of  living,  building, 
ana  planting  ;  of  our  industry,  prudence,  generosity,  and  piety ; 
of  our  s*ipposed  interest  in  the  Favour  of  God ;  nay,  even  of  our 
penitence,  and  humility.  We  are  proud,  also,  of  the  town,  in 
which  we  are  born  ;  of  the  Church,  to  which  we  are  attached ;  of 
the  country,  in  which  we  live ;  of  the  beauty  of  its  surface,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  In  a  word, 
these  emotions  are  excited  by  every  thing,  from  whicb  a  roving, 
eager  imagination,  and  a  corrupt  heart,  cao  elicit  the  means  of  per- 
sonal distinction. 

So  far  as  these  gratifications  of  pride  are  not  in  our  possession, 
but  are  yet  supposed  to  be  attainable  ;  or  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  being  increased,  when  already  possessed  by  us ; 
they  become  objects  of  Ambition.  We  eagerly  covet  them,  and 
labour  strenuously  to  acquire  them. 

In  the  humble  circles  of  life,  the  first,  and  very  frequently  the 
last,  aim  of  this  desire  of  superiority  is  to  rise  above  those,  who 
are  in  the  same  humble  station.  To  be  the  first  in  a  village 
would,  it  is  said,  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Ccssar  himself, 
than  to  have  been  the  second  in  Rome,  Most  men  certainly 
raise  their  ambition  no  higher  than  this  very  limited  superiority. 
Neither  their  views,  nor  their  circumstances,  permit  them  to  grasp 
at  more  extensive  and  more  elevated  objects.  Persons,  who  move 
in  a  larger  sphere,  tire  apt  to  look  down  with  contempt  and  pity 
upon  the  lowly  struggles  for  ju'e-cminence,  which  spring  up  in  the 
cottage,  and  agitate  the  hamlet,  without  remembering,  that  they 
are  just  as  rational,  and  just  as  satlslactory,  while  they  are  less 
distressing,  and  less  guilty,  than  their  own  more  splendia,  and  vio- 
lent, efforts  to  obtain  superior  cons(*quencc. 

Minds  of  a  more  restless  cast,  of  more  expanded  views,  and 
more  inordinate  wishes,  never  stop,  voluntarily,  at  such  objects  as* 
these.  The  field  of  distinction  is  co-extended  with  the  globe.  The 
means,  by  which  it  may  be  acquired,  are  endless  in  their  multi 
tude,  ana  their  application  ;  and  the  prize  is  always  ready  to 
crown  the  victor.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  minds  of  such  a 
cast  should,  therefore,  enter  the  race,  and  struggle  vigorously  to 
gain  the  prize. 

I  have  remarked^  that  the  means  of  distinction  are  endless  in 
their  mukitudo,  and  their  application.  The  objects,  from  which 
it  is  immediately  derived,  are,  however,  comparatively  few.  These 
are  chiefly  wcallh,  splendour^  learnings  strength  of  mtnrf,  genius^ 
eloquence^  cotiragc,  place,  and  power.  To  tnese  are  to  be  added 
th^e  remarkable  acilonSy  which  excite  the  admiration  and  applause  of 
mankind* 
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Among  the  objects,  most  miracdiately  coveted  by  ambitious 
men,  especially  by  those  whose  ambition  has  been  peculiarly  ar- 
dent and  insdiUdLDle^  fame,  svlendoury  place y  and />oz»cr,  have  held 
the  first  rank.  Splendour  has  been  sought,  as  the  means  of  fix- 
mg,  and  dazzling,  the  eyes  of  their  fellow -men  ;  place,  and /amc, 
as  being  partly  the  means  of  distinction,  and  partly  the  distinction 
itself;  ^na  power,  as  involving  in  its  nature  the  most  decisive  and 
acknowledged  superiority ;  as  including  place,  fame,  and  splen- 
dour ;  and  as  furnishing  all  the  earthly  means  of  distinction.  In- 
to the  chase  for  these  objects,  the  great  body  of  mankind  have 
entered,  whenever  they  have  found  an  opportunity.  The  hum- 
ble have  striven  for  liitl6  places,  and  the  show,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  excite  the  stare  of  a  neighbourhood.  The  aspiring  have 
aimed  at  stations  of  high  political  consequence,  and  struggled  to 
set  the  world  agape.  Men  of  limited  views  have  confined  their 
labours  to  the  attainment  of  a  character,  which  should  circulate, 
with  respect,  through  a  village;  or  be  engraved,  with  marks  of 
distinction,  upon  a  tombstone ;  while  the  lofty-minded  have  de- 
manded a  name,  which  should  sound  through  the  world,  and 
awaken  the  wonder  of  future  generations.  The  powers  of  sub- 
altern magistracy  have  satisfied  multitudes;  while  others  have 
panted  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sword  of  the 
conqueror. 

Tne  Text  is  directed  against  this  spirit  in  every  form  and  de 

ee.  Mind  not  high  things j  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Christians  at  Rome. 

he  English  wora  mind,  appears  very  happily  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  original  term,  f^vxvrsg  :  Give  not  your  minds  to 
high  things  with  either  attention  or  desire.  It  will  be  easily  seen, 
that  this  precept  cuts  up  by  the  roots  both  the  spirit,  and  the 
consequences,  of  Ambition.  If  we  pay  not  the  regard,  here  for- 
bidden, to  tbe  objects  of  Ambition ;  it  is  plain,  that  we  shall 
neither  cherish  the  spirit,  nor  pursue  the  conduct,' which  it  dic- 
*tates.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  precept  is  di- 
rected to  us,  with  the  same  force  and  obligation,  as  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  Rome. 

The  reasons  for  this  prohibitfon  are  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  sufficient  nature.  As  proofs  of  this  truth  I  shall  allege  the 
following. 

U  Ambition  is  a  primary  part  of  our  Rebellion  against  the  Law 
and  Government  of  God. 

In  the  first  discourse  on  the  Tenth  Command,  I  observed,- that 
an  inordinate  desire  of  Natural  good  seems  to  be  the  commencement 
of  sin,  in  a  being,  originally  virtuous.  The  two  great  branches  of 
this  spirit,  or  the  two  ereat  modes  in  which  it  operates,  are  AmU* 
tion  and  Avarice.  Or  these.  Ambition  is,  without  a  question,  the 
most  universal,  and  the  most  powerftilly  operative.  It  extends 
to  more  objects ;  exerts  itself  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  modes ; 
oocupiesi  80  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  minds  of  much  greater  mul- 
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tkudes ;  is  more  restless,  vehement,  and,  if  possible,  more  crav- 
ing. In  every  just  consideration  it  holds,  of  course,  the  primary 
place. 

God  has  assigned  his  place  and  duties,  his  situation  and  enjoy- 
ments, to  every  Intelligent  creature.  Impatience,  with  regard 
to  this  situation,  and  me  duties  which  it  involves ;  discontent- 
ment with  the  enjovmexit,  which  it  furnishes  ;  and  those  inor- 
dinate desires  for  the  stations  and  allotments  of  others,  out  ol 
which  impatience  and  discontentment  spring ;  are,  I  think,  evi- 
dently the  first  risings  of  the  mind  agamst  its  Maker.  In  these 
emotions,  the  mind  declares,  that  its  Maker^s  Government  is,  in 
its  own  view,  unreasonable  and  unjust ;  and  that  his  Dispensa- 
tions are  such,  as  to  make  it  justifiably  unwilling  to  regara  them 
with  obedience  and  submission.  Thus  it  arraigns  the  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  Jehovah  ;  and  withdraws  itself  from  allegi- 
ance to  the  Ruler  of  all  things.  Ambition,  then,  the  principal 
branch  of  this  spirit,  is  the  original  rebf»Hinn  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  God.  Accordingly,  tne  principal  ingredient  in  the  first 
transgression,  was  the  amoition  of  our  first  Parents  to  become  as 
godsj  knowing  good  and  evil.  A  precept,  which  forbids  the  as- 
sumption of  so  dangerous  a  character,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  fa- 
tal conduct,  can  need  no  additional  proof  of  its  rectitude.  Still, 
that,  which  is  unnecessary  to  produce  conviction,  may  be  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  making  impressions  on  the  heart.  I  observei 
therefore, 

2.  That  Ambiiion  is  fatal  to  the  Happiness  of  the  Ambitious  man* 

It  is  proverbially. acKnowledeed,  that  Envy  artd  Discontent  are 
only  other  names  for  misery.  Yet  these  wretched  attributes  are 
always  attendant  on  ambition.  No  mind  can  be  contented,  whose 
desires  are  ungratified.  When  those  desires  are  eager,  it  will  be 
still  more  discontented ;  and  when  he,  who  cherishes  those  de- 
sires, sees  the  good  which  he  covets,  in  the  possession  of  others, 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  envious.  But  the  desires  of  an  ambitious 
man  are  always  ungratified.  That  they  are  eager,  needs  no  proof:' 
and  eager  desires  invariably  overrun  the  measure  of  the  ezpecteci 
enjoyment.  When  it  is  attained,  therefore,  it  falls  regularly  short 
of  the  expectations,  and  wishes  ;  and  thus  die  mind  re^larly  tails 
of  being  satisfied,  even  when  its  efforts  are  crowned  with  success. 
The  happiness  of  Heaven,  we  are  taught,  will  be  commensurate 
to  the  utmost  desires  of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  world,  ardent 
wishes  were  never  satisfied ;  nor  high  hopes  ever  indulged  with- 
out disappointment. 

The  man^  who  enters  the  career  of  Political  advancement^  never 
acquires  any  thing  like  satisfaction,  until  he  sees  with  absolute  con- 
viction, that  he  can  gain  nothing  more.  Then,  indeed,  he  may 
sometimes  sit  down  quietly ;  because  there  is  nothing  within  the 
horizon  of  his  view  to  rouse  his  energy  to  new  hopes,  and  new  ex- 
ertions.  But  his  quiet  if  only  the  atagnant  duIneMi  left  by  disap- 
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pointment ;  tnc  paralytic  torpor  of  despair.  At  first,  he  aims  at  a 
numble  office.  He  attains  it ;  and  with  new  eagerness  raises  his 
views  to  one  which  is  higher.  He  attains  this  also ;  and  more  eager 
still,  bends  his  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  a  third.  The  accmi^sition 
of  this,  only  renders  more  intense  his  thirst  for  another.  Thus  he 
heats  himself,  like  a  chariot  wheel,  merely  by  his  own  career ;  and 
will  never  cease  to  pant  more  and  more  ardently  for  promotion, 
until  he  finds  his  progress  stopped  by  obstacles,  which  neither  art, 
nor  influence,  can  remove. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Candidate  for  Literary  eminence^  com- 
mences the  chase  of  fame,  with  wishes  usually  moderate.  His 
first  success,  however,  enlarges  his  views  •,  and  gives  new  vigour 
to  his  desires.  Originally,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
distinction  of  being  celebrated  through  a  village.  Thence  he 
wishes  to  spread  his  name  through  a  city ;  thence  through  a  coun- 
try ;  thence  through  the  world ;  and  thence  through  succeeding 
generations.  Were  sufficient  means  of  communication  furnished, 
he  would  be  still  more  ardently  desirous  to  extend  his  fame 
throughout  the  whole  planetary  regions ;  and  from  them  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  stellary  system.  Were  all  the  parts  of  this 
immeasurable  career  possible,  his  mind,  at  the  end  of  it,  would  be 
less  contented,  than  at  the  commencement ;  and  would  find,  with 
a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  agony,  that  the  moment,  when 
the  strife  was  terminated,  the  enjoyment,  which  it  promised,  was 
gone. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Power,  this  truth  is  still  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated. He,  who  with  distinguished  political  talents  devotes  him- 
self to  this  acquisition,  hurries  with  increasing  vehemence  from 
petty  domination  through  all  the  grades  of  superior  sway,  until  he 
oecomes  a  Cromwell,  or  a  King.  He  who  aims  at  the  same  object 
through  a  military  progress,  starts  firom  a  school,  in  the  character 
of  a  cadet,  and  pushes  through  the  subordinate  offices  to  the  cova^ 
mand  of  a  Reeiment ;  a  Brigade ;  a  Division  ;  and  an  army.  With 
an  ambition,  changing  fi-om  desire  into  violence,  from  violence  into 
rage,  and  from  rage  into  freazy,  he  then  becomes  a  Consul;- a 
King ;  an  Emperor ;  a  Monarch  of  many  crowns,  and  many 
realms :  and  burns  with  more  intense  ardour  to  go  on,  subduing 
and  ruling,  until  the  earth  furnishes  notliing  more  to  be  ruled  op 
subdued.  Thus  the  ambition,  which  at  first  was  a  spark,  is  soon 
blown  into  a  flame,  and  terminates  in  a  conflagration.  Alexander 
subdued,  and  ruled,  the  known  world.  When  he  had  finished  hia 
course,  he  sat  down  and  wept ;  because  there  was  no  other  worid 
for  him  to  conquer. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  desires  of  Ambition  must  ever  be  tm- 
gratified,  because  they  increase  faster  than  any  possible  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  because  they  increase  with  a  progressive  celerity , 
expanding  fester  at  every  future,  than  at  any  preceding,  period 
of  enjoyment.     Though  all  rivers  run  into  this  ocean,  still  it  i$ 
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noi^JiilL  Although  millions  continually  crowd  into  this  grave, 
still  It  says  not,  ^^It  is  enough.^^  As  Avarice  would  never  cease 
to  crave,  until  it  had  gorged  the  riches  of  the  Universe  ;  so  Am- 
bition would  never  rest,  until  it  had  ascended  the  Throne  of  the 
Creator. 

But,  after  all  its  accumulations,  there  will  be  wealth,  which 
Avarice  cannot  grasp.  After  all  its  achievements,  there  will  be 
heights,  which  Ambition  cannot  climb.  Discontentment,  therefore, 
and  murmuring,  towards  the  God  who  will  not  give  the  coveted 
ejQjoyments,  and  envy,  towards  the  created  beings  who  possess 
them,  will  rankle  in  the  insatiable  bosom  ;  and  annihilate  the  com- 
fort, which  might  otherwise  spring  from  the  mass  of  good,  already 
acquired.  Anabj  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  made  himself  miserable, 
because  he  could  not  lay  his  hands  on  the  humble  vineyard  of 
Msboth.  Haman^  an  obscure  captive,  was  elevated  to  the  second 
place  of  power,  and  distinction,  in  the  Empire  of  Persia  ;  com- 

Erehending  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  wealth,  and  people,  of  the 
nown  world.  Yet,  at  this  height  of  power  and  splendour,  in  an 
assembly  of  his  family  and  friends,  while  he  was  reciting  to  them 
lAe  glory  of  his  richesj  the  multitude  of  his  children,  and  all  the 
things  wherein  the  king  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  had  advanced 
him  above  the  princes  and  servants  of  the  king  ;  when  he  said,  More^ 
over,  Esther,  the  queen,  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king  unto^ 
the  banquet,  that  she  had  prepared,  but  myself:  and  to-morrow  am 
I  invited  unto  her,  also,  with  the  King:  mis  aspiring,  haughty 
wretch  could  add.  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see 
Mordecaij  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king^s  gate. 

Our  first  parents  became  discontented  with  their  very  nature  f 
and  under  tne  influence  of  Ambition  wished  to  become  as  gods. 
In  this  monstrous  wish,  thev  have  been  often  followed  by  their  de- 
scendants. Several  of  the  Persian  Emperors,  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  claimed  divine  hon- 
ours ;  and  demanded  sacrifices  and  libations.  The  Bishops  of 
Rome,  also,  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  peculiar  titles  of  Je- 
hovah ;*  and,  have  accordingly  granted  absolutions  of  sin,  and 
passports  to  Heaven.  Nav,  they  have  abrogated  the  Conmiands 
of  God ;  substituted  for  them  contrary  precepts ;  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Redeemer;  assumed  the  absolute  Government  ot 
hit  Church ;  permitted,  and  interdicted,  its  worship  at  theu*  plea- 
sure }  claimea  the  world  as  their  property ;  and  declared  all  man- 
kmd  to  be  their  vassab.  Beyona  all  this,  they  have  given,  Spenly 
and  publicly,  indulgences,  or  permissions,  to  sin.  Thus  has  l^is 
Mm  of  sin,  this  Son  of  perdition,  exalted  himself  above  all  that  i$ 
called  Ood^  or  that  is  worshipped.  Thus  has  he,  as  Gadj  scU  in  the 
Umple  of  Oody  shewing  himself  to  be  God. 

mth  all  these  boundless  demands  of  enjojrment,  however,  this 
iiDyarying  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  natural  good,  Am* 

•  Dominai,  Dew  Bolter^  Papa. 
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hition  never  performed  a  single  duly  to  God^  or  to  man*  To  a  mindi 
under  the  control  of  this  passion,  moral  good  has  no  charms  ;  and 
never  becomes  the  object  of  either  complacency,  or  desire.  By 
such  a  man,  his  own  soul  is  neglected  and  forgotten ;  his  fellow- 
men  are  neither  befriended  nor  loved ;  and  his  God  is  neither  wop- 
shipped  nor  obeyed.  All  his  talents,  and  all  his  time,  are  employ- 
ed, with  unceasing  drudgery,  solely  to  adorn,  gratify,  and  exait| 
himself.  Of  this  wretched  idol  he  re^rds  the  earth  as  the  shrine, 
and  the  skies  as  the  temple.  To  this  idol,  he  sacrifices  all  that  he 
is,  and  all  that  he  has  ;  and  demands  from  others  every  ofiering, 
which  he  can  claim,  and  they  can  give.  In  homage  to  this  idol,  he 
makes  every  duty  give  way,  and,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power,  bends 
all  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  and  those  of  the  Universe; 
and  sets  it  up  as  a  rival  to  God  Himself. 

In  such  a  mind,  how  can  the  sense  of  duty  be  kept  alive  ?  How 
can  he,  whose  attention  is  thus  fascinated  by  personal  greatness 
and  distinction,  whose  soul  is  swollen  by  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal superiority,  find  either  inclination,  or  leisure,  for  so  humble 
an  employment,  as  the  performing  of  his  duty  ?  In  such  a  mrnd, 
how  can  repentance  even  begin  ?  How  can  such  a  mind  compre- 
hend the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  Redeemer  for  acceptance 
with  God  ?  How  can  such  a  mind  realize  either  the  importance, 
or  the  existence,  of  moral  obligation  ;  or  feel  itself  bound  to  obey 
the  Will  of  its  Creator  ?  Given  up  to  sirt,  not  from  negligence 
only,  from  inconsideration,  or  heedless  propensity,  but  fix)m  settled 
design,  from  ardent  choice,  from  laborious  contrivance,  how  can 
such  a  mind  furnish  room  for  the  admission  of  humility,  dependence, 
the  fear  of  God,  submission  to  his  will,  contentment,  benevolence, 
equity,  or  compassion  ?  But  where  these  attributes  are  not,  no 
duty  can  be  performed. 

To  his  own  family,  indeed,  he  may  be  thought  to  render  some 
of  those  services,  which  are  obviously  required  both  by  Reaspn 
and  Revelation.  All  men  are  commanded  to  provide  for  those 
of  their  own  house  :  and  for  his  own  house  the  ambitious  man.ac- 
iiially  provides  ;  but  not  in  such  a  manner,  as  either  to  perform 
his  own  duty,  or  benefit  his  family.  He  labours,  indeed,  to  make 
them  great ;  but  not  to  make  them  wise,  just,  or  good.  His  chil- 
dren he  rCjprds  merely  as  heirs  5  and  not  as  moral  beings,  placed 
during  the  present  life  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  destined  in  a  future 
world  to  a  state  of  reward.  They  are,  therefore,  taught,  govern- 
ed, influenced,  and  habituated,  to  no  duty,  and  to  no  real  good. 
His  only  obiect  is  to  invest  them  with  a  superiority,  resembling  hia 
own  ;  that  they  may  be  decent  companions  fo  him,  while  he  hves^' 
and  inherit  his  grandeur,  afler  his  death.  They  are,  therefore, 
educated  to  be  in  all  respects  as  bad,  and  in  most,  worse  than 
himself.  The  great  point  of  instruction,  which  they  receive,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  ena  of  his  life,  is  that  all  things  human  and  di- 
vine are  to  give  way  to  the  pursuit  of  personal  distinction.     He, 
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who  educates  his  famiiy  in  this  manner,  cannot  be  believed  to  per- 
form, of  design,  a  single  parental  duty. 

As  the  Amoitious  man  regards  not  the  real  interest  of  his  own 
/otnily;  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  he  will  exercise  any  greater 
tenderness  for  those  of  his  fellow-men.  1  have  already  remarked, 
that  his  mind  can  furnish  no  room  for  the  admission  of  benevo- 
lence, equity,  and  compassion.  Without  these  attributes,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  no  duty  to  mankind  can  be  performed. 

7}><xod,  this  lofty-minded  being  cannot  be  expectea  to  render 
any  part  of  that  homage,  which  he  demands  from  all  other  beings 
to  himself.  The  only  language  of  his  heart,  while  looking  down 
firom  the  height,  to  which  he  imagines  himself  raised  by  a  series 
of  prosperous  efforts,  is,  I  will  <iscend  %7ito  Heaven :  I  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God :  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the 
<louds :  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  What  submission,  what 
obedience,  what  worship,  can  co-exist  with  this  language,  and  the 
thoughts  from  which  it  springs ! 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ambitious  man  surrounds  himself  with  a 
host  of  temptations.  The  unclean  spirit,  which  originally  dwelt  in 
his  heart,  after  having  gone  out,  and  walked  in  dry  places,  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none;  after  saying,  I  will  return  to  my  house, 
whence  I  came  out ;  has  already  entered  it  again,  and  found  it 
empty ^  swept,  and  garnished,  for  his  reception.     Already  has  he 

fone,  and  taken  with  himself  seven  other  spirits,  more  wicked  than 
imself;  and  they  have  entered  in,  and  taken  final  possession  of 
this  convenient  residence.  His  temper,  his  ruling  passion,  his 
course  of  life,  holds  out  a  welcome  to  every  temptation  5  a  call  to 
every  sin  ;  a  summons  to  every  fiend.  His  mind  is  a  cage  of  un- 
clean and  furious  passions.  His  purposes  demand  for  their  ac- 
complishment the  continual  intervention  of  falsehood,  fraud,  in- 
justice, and  cruelty,  of  impiety  and  irreligion.  The  sins  of  such 
a  man,  instead  oi  following  after  him,  march  before  him  in  regular 
array ;  and  fieht,  maraud,  and  plunder,  to  fulfil  his  designs,  and  to 
satiate  the  malienity  of  those  evil  spirits,  who  have  taken  up  their 
final  habitation  m  his  bosom. 

3.  Ambition  is  the  source  of  numerous  and  terrible  evils  to  man- 
kind. 

To  comprehend  the  import  of  this  truth,  even  in  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  comprehended  by  ys,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  human  kind.  In  all  ages,  and 
in  all  nations,  this  vast  record  has  been  little  else,  than  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  miseries,  which  this  malignant  passion  has  produced. 
It  has  been  a  tale  of  sorrows,  and  groans,  and  sighs,  and  tears. 
The  earth  has  rung  throughout  its  immense  regions  with  the  melan- 
choly murmur ;  and  the  walls  of  Heaven  have  echoed  back  mourn' 
ing,  lamentation,  and  wo.  In  a  short  discourse,  like  this,  were  it 
to  be  changed  into  a  mere  vocabulary,  the  very  names  of  the  va- 
rious sufferings,  wrought  by  Ambition,  could  not  be  alphabetically 
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recited.  A  loose  and  general  specification  of  very  few  of  these  evils, 
is  all  that  can  be  accomplished,  and,  therefore,  all  that  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Among  the  several  adventurers  in  the  field  of  distinction,  none 
appears  so  likely  to  be  harmless,  as  the  Candidate  for  literary 
fame.     Learning  is  an  object,  naturally  so  useful,  and  the  pursuit 
of  it  an  employment  so  quiet,  and  so  little  ominous  to  the  public 
peace,  as  to  induce  us  very  easily  to  believe,  that  Ambition,  here 
at  least,  would  be  innoxious  and  unalarming.     Should  this,  how- 
ever, be  our  conclusion  ;  we  should  find  ourselves  not  a  litde  dis- 
appointed.    There  has  been  a  period,  of  which  but  too  many 
traces  still  remain ;  a  period,  in  which  it  was  fashionable,  and 
therefore  an  object  of  ambition,  to  be  dL  free-thinker.     Literary 
men,  of  this  description,  trumpeted  so  loudly,  and  so  incessantly, 
the  learning,  genius,  and  philosophy,  of  themselves,  and  their  co- 
adjutors ;  vapoured  with  so  much  parade  concerning  their  supe- 
riority to  superstition,  their  independence,  their  liberality,  and  their 
exemption  from  prejudice ;  and  promised  so  masnificendv  to  rescue 
their  fellow-men  from  the  mists  of  error,  and  from  the  oondage  of 
the  mind,  that  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  silly,  dazzled  by 
these  splendid  pretensions,  became  ambitious  of  this  distinction  ; 
and  without  examination,  or  conviction,  became  free-thinkers,  in 
numerous  instances,  merely  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  be- 
ing united  to  this  cluster  of  great  men.     The  men  themselves, 
finding  that  they  had  become  great,  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
by  means  of  these  lofty  pretensions,  went  on,  and  became  still 
greater  by  increasing  their  pretensions.   By  the  mere  dint  of  study 
and  reflection,  they  claimed  to  understand,  and  teach,  the  Will  of 
God  conceminj^  the  duty  and  salvation  of  men ;  to  explore  the  fu- 
ture designs  of  Omniscience  5  and  to  prescribe  rules  of  justice, 
and  propriety,  according  to  which,  if  they  were  to  be  believed, 
God  nimself  was  bound  to  conduct  his  Administrations  to  man- 
kind.    The  Scriptures  they  not  only  discarded,  but  loaded  with 
every  calumny,  and  every  insult.     The  Redeemer  of  the  world 
they  insulted  even  more  grossly,  than  the  ancient  Jews  had  done ; 
stained  his  character  with  vice  and  infamy;  and  annihilated  his 
Mediation.     In  the  mean  time,  they  poured  out  a  torrent  of  im- 
moral principles,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  which  thev  proposed  as  proper  rules  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  men.     By  these  principles  the  faith  of  mankind  was  per- 
plexed 5  their  morality  unhinged ;  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice  destroyed ;  the  existence  of  both  denied  5  and  the  bonds 
of  society  cut  asunder.     Men,  of  course,  were  let  loose  upon  each 
other  without  the  restraint  of  moral  precepts ;  without  the  checks 
of  Conscience ;  without  the  Fear  of  God. 

The  late  Revolution  in  jFVancc,  that  volcanic  explosion,  which 
deluged  the  world  with  successive  floods  of  darkness  and  fire,  had 
all  its  materials  collected,  and  its  flames  kindled,  by  men  of  this 
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description.  It  is  not  intended,  that  literary  consequence  was  the 
only  distinction,  sought  by  those  who  were  the  prime  agents  in 
piwlvicing  this  terrible  shock  of  nature.  The  lust  of  power  had 
undo  ;bicdly  its  full  share  in  bringing  to  pass  this  aslonishtne  event. 
Bui  the  desire  of  fame  had  its  share  also.  Had  not  the  principles 
of  the  Frrnch  nation  been  deeply  corrupted,  their  morals  dissolv- 
ed, and  their  sense  of  religious  obligation  destroyed,  by  the  pen 
of  sophistry ;  it  is  incredible,  that  they  should,  at  once,  have  burst 
all  the  bonds  of  nature  and  morality,  transmigrated  in  a  moment 
from  the  character  of  civilized  men  into  that  of  wolves  and  tigers, 
and  covered  their  country  with  havoc  and  blood. 

In  tht  career  of  political  distinction^  the  progress  is  usually  more 
rapid,  and  the  change  moi*e  astonishing.  In  this  career,  men  of 
foir  moral  reputation,  and  decent  life,  when  seized  by  the  disease 
of  Ambition,  lose  suddenly  all  their  former  apparent  principles, 
and  arc  changed  at  once  into  office-hunters  and  aemagogues.  To 
obtain  a  place,  or  to  acquire  suffrages,  they  become  false,  venal, 
and  treacherous ;  corrupt  and  bribe  others,  and  are  themselves 
corrupted  and  bribed ;  oecome  panders  to  men  of  power,  and  sy- 
cophants to  the  multitude  ;  creep  through  the  serpentine  mazes  of 
electioneering ;  and  sell  their  souls  for  a  vote,  or  an  appointment, 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  cabal. 

Their  rivals  also,  they  calumniate  with  all  the  foul  aspersions, 
^hich  ingenuity  can  invent,  malignity  adopt,  obloquy  utter,  or 
falsehood  convey.  The  more  virtuous,  wise,  and  respected,  these 
rivals  may  be ;  the  more  artful  and  incessant  will  be  their  calum- 
nies ;  because  from  such  men  they  feel  the  danger  of  defeat  to  be 
peculiarly  alarming.  Wisdom  and  worth,  therefore,  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  objects  of  their  hatred,  and  persecution ;  and  fall  by  the 
scythe  of  Ambition,  as  by  the  scythe  of  death. 

The  people  at  large,  in  the  mean  time,  are  duped  by  every  false 
tale,  which  the  cunmne  of  these  men  enables  them  to  invent ;  ter- 
rified by  every  false  alarm ;  corrupted  by  every  false  principle ; 
and  misled  into  every  dangerous  and  fatal  measure.  Neighbours 
in  tffis  manner  are  roused  to  jealousy,  hatred,  and  hostilitv,  against 
neighbours ;  firiends  against  friends ;  brothers  against  orothers ; 
tkejlather  against  the  son  ^  and  the  son  against  the  father.  Truth 
and  justice,  kindness,  peace,  and  happiness,  fly  before  these  evil 
genii.  Anarchy,  behind  them,  summons  her  hosts  to  the  civil  con- 
flict. Batdes  are  fought  with  unnatural  rage,  and  fell  violence : 
fields  are  covered  with  carnage,  and  drenched  in  blood ;  until 
there  are  none  left  to  contend,  and  the  country  is  converted  into  a 
desert.  Then  despotism  plants  his  throne  on  the  ruins,  and 
stretches  his  iron  sceptre  over  the  miserable  reliques,  of  the  nation. 
Such  was  often  the  progress  of  political  ambition  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  Republics  of  Europe ;  and  such,  there  is  no  small 
reason  to  fear,  may  one  day  be  its  efficacy  on  our  own  happy  land. 
When,»bstead  of  the  love  of  place  and  political  distinction,  the 
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passion  for  power,  and  a  determination  to  rule,  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  heart ;  the  evils  have  been  far  more  numerous,  exten- 
sive, and  terrible.  These  evils  have  been  the  chief  themes  of  his- 
tory in  all  the  ages  of  time.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  particularized  by  me.  In  some  countries  of  ^sia  and 
Africa,  the  candidate  for  the  throne  secures  his  possession  of  that 

Eroud  and  dangerous  eminence,  by  imprisoning,  for  life,  every 
eir,  and  every  competitor;  in  others,  by  putting  out  their  eyes; 
and,  in  others,  by  murdering  them  in  cold  blood.  Thus  nations 
are  by  this  infernal  passion  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  being 
governed  by  mild,  upright,  and  benevolent  rulers.  Ambition 
Knows  no  path  to  a  throne,  but  a  path  of  blood  ;  and  seats  upon 
it  none  but  an  assassin.  The  adherents  to  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate, although  supporting  their  lawful  prince,  and  performing  a 
duty,  which  God  has  enjoined,  and  from  which  they  cannot  be  re-' 
leased,  are  involved  in  his  ruin.  Prisons  are  crowded  with  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miserable  wretches,  guilty  of  no  crime, 
but  that  of  endeavomring  to  sustain  the  government,  and  resisting 
usurpation.  The  axe  and  the  halter,  the  musket  and  the  can- 
non, desolate  cities,  and  provinces,  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  thin 
the  ranks  of  mankind,  to  make  the  seat  of  the  tyrant  secure.  Not 
one  of  these  unhappy  wretches  was  probably  worse,  all  were 
probably  better,  men,  than  he,  who  bathed  his  hands  in  their  blood. 
CiBsar  foueht  fifty-six  pitched  battles,  and  killed  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  to  secure  to  himself  the  Roman 
sceptre.  More  than  three  viillions  of  such  beings  have  been 
slaughtered  to  place  the  modem  Casar  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  imperial  greatness.  To  all  these  miserable  sufferers^ 
God  gave  life,  and  friends,  and  comforts,  with  a  bountiful  hand. 
Why  were  they  not  permitted  to  enjoy  these  blessings,  during 
the  period  allotted  to  man  ?  Because  Ambition  was  pleased  to  put 
its  veto  upon  the  benevolent  dispensations  of  the  Creator :  oe- 
cause,  to  satiate  one  man,  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  millions,  better  than  himself:  because  such  a  being^ 
could  be  pleased  to  see  himself  seated  upon  a  throne,  although 
it  was  erected  in  a  stall  of  slaughter,  and  environed  by  a  lake  of 
blood. 
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jeet  to  the  Law  of  Ood,  neither  indeed  can  be* 

In  a  long  series  of  discourses,  I  have  examined  the  Lam  of 
God  ;  or  the  Preceptive  part  of  the  Scriptures*     This  examination 
I  have  distributed  into  two  ^reat  divisions :  the  first  involving 
that  Summary  of  the  Law,  which,  Christ  informs  us,  contains  the 
substance  of  all  that  is  enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament :  the  sec- 
ond, including  the  Decalogue ;  in  which  this  summary  is  enlarged 
from  two  precepts  to  ten ;  and  the  duties,  which  it  requires,  are 
more  particularly  exhibited.     In  both  of  these  divisions  I  have 
consiaered,  as  I  found  occasion,  those  Comments,  also,  of  Christ, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  which  explain  and  enforce  the 
various  requisitions.     The  importance  of  these  Precepts  does 
more  than  justify ;  it  demands  the  extensive  place,  allottea  to  them 
in  this  system,  and  the  attempts,  which  have  here  been  made,  to' 
recommend  them  to  the  faith,  and  the  obedience,  of  this  Assembly. 
The  end  of  all  useful  speculation  is  practice.     The  use  of  all 
truth  is,  ultimately,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Intelligent  beings. 
Those,  which  are  called  the  doctrines  of  the.  Scriptures,  are  ne- 
cessary, and  profitable,  to  mankind  in  two  respects.     The  first  is, 
that  they  involve  immediate  practical  duties,  to  a  vast  extept :  th^ 
second  is,  that  by  teaching  us  our  character,  situation,  and  rela- 
tions to  God  and  each  other,  and  the  character  of  God,  together 
with  his  relations  to  us,  they  show  us  the  foundation  of  all  our  du- 
ty ;  the  reasons  of  it ;  the  motives  to  it ;  and  the  manner,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  performed.     Most  of  these  things  are  unfolded  to  us 
by  the  Precepts  of  the  Scriptures.     They  are  also  attended  by 
some  advantages,  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves.     They  de- 
clare our  duty  directly ;  and  declare  it  in  the  form  of  law.     An 
authoritative  rule  is  given  in  each  of  them,  announcing  the  Will  of 
the  Lawgiver,  requinng  our  obedience,  and  prohibiting  our  diso 
bedience,   with  rewards   and  penalties,  annexed  to  every  pre- 
cept :  not,  indeed,  annexed  to  every  precept  in  form ;  but  so  as 
to  pe  always,  easily  present  to  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  the 
law  was  made.     Instruction,  communicated  in  this  manner,  is  at- 
tended by  a  force  and  efficacy,  of  which  all  other  teaching  is 
incapable. 
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From  these  considerations,  arises  the  importance  of  inculcating 
much,  and  often,  the  preceptive  part  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Desk.  I  well  know,  that  preaching  of  this  nature  has  been  op- 
posed, and  censured,  by  individuals,  in  several  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. By  Antinomians  it  may  be  consistently  censured.  As 
these  men  suppose  themselves  released  from  the  Law  of  God,  as 
a  rule  of  duty,  by  the  gracious  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ;  they 
have  considered  the  preaching  of  the  Law  as  useless,  and  even  as 
mischievous.  Such  sermons  as  have  urged  the  religious  and 
moral  duties  of  man,  they  have  styled  "  legal  sermons ^'^^  and  those 
who  have  delivered  them,  "  legal  preachers.^^  By  this  language 
they  have  intended  to  insinuate,  or  openly  to  declare,  that  the  cfe- 
sign  of  such  preaching  was  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine, 
that  we  are  justified  by  works  of  Law  /  and  the  subversion  of  the 
Evangelical  doctrine,  that  we  are  jvMified  by  grace^  through  faith 
in  the  Redeemer.  That  men  have  urged  obedience  to  the  Pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures,  with  this  design,  1  shall  not  question,  any 
more  than  that  the  same  men  have  pursued  the  same  design  by 
descanting  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  even  on  those, 
which  are  purely  Evangelical.  But,  that  inculcating  the  practical 
duties,  which  are  required  of  mankind  in  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  this 
sense,  legal  preaching,  I  wholly  deny.  If  this  is  its  true  charac- 
ter, Christ  Himself  was  a  legal  preacher.  This  Glorious  Person 
in  his  own  discourses  has  given  these  precepts,  expatiated  upon 
them,  and  urged  obedience  to  them  upon  mankind,  in  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  forms,  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  unrivalled  force  and 
beauty.  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  illustrious,  and  pre-em- 
inent example  of  this  nature. 

This  error,  it  must  be  owned,  has  not  been  confined  to  AntinO' 
mians.  Zealous  men,  enrolled  by  themselves  in  other  classes  of 
Christians,  and  deluding  themselves,  almost  of  course,  by  the 
warmth,  and  haste,  with  which  they  decide  concerning  every 
subject,  have  entertained  similar  views,  and  adopted  similar  lan- 
guage. I  would  ask  these  men,  To  what  purpose  were  the 
precepts  of  the  Scriptures  given  ?  Why  are  they  so  often,  so 
variously,  and  so  forcibly  urged  upon  mankind  ?  1  would  ask 
them,  Whether  all  Scripiure  is,  or  is  not,  given  by  inspiralion  of 
God;  and  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  a\\  profitable,  not  only  for  doc» 
trine,  reproof  and  correction,  but  also jTor  instruction  in  righteous^ 
ness  ?  If  this  inquiry  must  be  answered  affirmatively  concerning 
the  Old  Testament ;  it  cannot  be  answered  negatively  concerning 
the  New. 

'  There  are  those,  who,  on  the  contrary,  confine  most  or  all  of 
their  discourses  from  the  Pulpit  to  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  either  wholly,  or  chiefly,  leave  the  doctrines,  which  they  con- 
tain, out  of  their  preaching.  Such  preachers  are  equally  censur- 
able with  their  aaversaries.  No  justification  can  be  pleaded  for 
the  conduct  of  either.  This  separation  cannot  lawfully  be  made 
Vol.  IV.  3 
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by  either.  God  has  united  them :  they  cannot,  therefore,  bo  dis- 
joined by  man.  He,  who  preaches  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  cannot 
be  said  to  preach  the  Gospel  rvhich  Paid  preached*  He  may  not, 
indeed,  utter  doctrines,  or  precepts,  contrary  to  those  of  Paul.  But 
he  purposely  avoids  preaching  the  whole  Gospel  of  Paid ;  and  al- 
though not  guilty  of  denying,  or  subverting,  either  the  truths,  or  the 
injunctions,  given  us  by  the  Apostle,  yet,  tor  mutilating  the  system, 
he  merits  severe  reprehension. 

Such  preachers,  as  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
have  been  frequently  cnarged  with  neglecting,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  duty  of  inculcating  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel,  in  solitary  in- 
stances, the  charge  may  have  been  deserved.  That  it  is  generally 
just,  there  is  not  a  single  reason  to  beheve.  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
those  general  charges,  which  fall  every  where,  and  rest  no  where : 
the  refuge  of  weak  and  unworthy  mincls,  when  they  wish  to  indulge 
a  spirit  of  bitterness  by  uttering  severe  imputations,  and  yet  dare 
not  fasten  them  upon  individuals,  for  fear  of  being  required  to  sup- 
port them  by  evidence.  So  far  as  my  knowleage  of  preachers 
extends,  those,  who  are  sometimes  called  ^^Evangelical^^^  inculcate 
the  practical  duties  of  mankind  with  more  frequency,  and  more 
earnestness,  than  most  other  men.  They  do  not,  indeed,  preach 
the  morals  of  Heathen  Philosophy.  But  they  preach  the  cordial, 
principled  morality  of  the  Gospel,  springing  from  the  faith,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 

In  my  own  view,  this  preaching  is  indispensable  to  mankind  i 
and  1  cordially  unite  with  the  excellent  Doddridge  in  saying,  ''Hap- 
py would  it  be  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  these  important  doctrines 
of  practical  religion  were  more  inculcated  5  and  less  of  the  zeal  of 
its  teachers  spent  in  discussing  vain  questions*,  and  intricate  strifes 
about  words,  which  have  been  productive  of  so  much  envy  and 
contention,  obloquy  and  suspicion." 

The  next  subject,  which  offers  itself  to  our  consideration  in  a 
System  of  Theology,  is  the  Nature  of  that  Inability  to  obey  the  Di- 
vine Lawy  which  is  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  apart  of  the  human 
character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  scarcely  anv 
moral  subject  has  been  more  a  theme  of  contention,  than  this.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  design  to  recount  the  clashing  opinions,  which 
have  oeen  formed  concerning  it,  or  the  controversies,  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  Metaphysical  discussion  has,  for  ages,  lavished 
upon  it  all  its  subtilties.  As  1  neither  claim  the  reputation,  nor 
enjoy  the  pleasure,  furnished  by  disquisitions  of  this  nature,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  add  any  subtilties  of  my  own  to  the  mass,  which  has 
already  been  accumulated.  That  ingenious  men  have,  in  several 
instances,  thrown  considerable  light  upon  this  difficult  topic,  I  read- 
ily admit ;  and  can  easily  believe,  that  it  may  be  illumined  still 
further.  It  will  be  a  prime  part  of  my  own  design  not  to  environ 
it  with  darkness  and  perplexity.  A  plain  tale  is  always  attended 
b^  this  advantagei  that  it  may  be  easily  understood.    That,  which 
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I  shall  utter,  will,  I  hope,  be  accompanied  by  the  important  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  it  will  be  true. 

In  the  Text  we  are  informed,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject 
to  the  Law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.     The  words  translated 
the  carnal  mind^  are  to  (ppovr^fxa  r>ij  tfafcog,  the  minding  of  the  flesh* 
To  mindj  is  to  regard  with  altcntion^  respect^  or  de^re.     Here  it 
plainly  signifies  that  general  course  of  desires,  which  is  exercised 
oy  mankind,  in  certain  circumstances,  towards  certain  objects; 
and  which,  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  declared  to  be  a  state  of 
spiritual  death ;  or  to  terminate  in  future,  everlasting  death.     It  is 
obviously  the  prevailing,  characteristical  course  of  desire;  the 
whole  minding  of  the  flesh.      In  the  Text  it  is  declared  to  be 
enmity  against  God.     What  is  intended  by  the  flesh  is  explained  to 
us  by  Christ,  John  iii,  6,     That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  f 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.     In  other  words,  thai 
which  is  born  of  man  is  possessed  of  the  proper  character  of  man* 
There  are  but  two  kinds  of  birth,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures'; 
and  both  these  arc  expressed  by  our  Saviour  in  tiiis  passage  :  viz. 
the  Xatural  Birth,  and  Regeneration.     All  that,  which  experiences 
the  Natural  Birth,  and  this  only,  is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  flesh} 
as  that,  which  experiences  the  Spiritual  Birth,  or  Regeneration,  is 
declared  to  be  spirit.     The   moral  character,  here  intended,  is 
strongly  indicated  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  informs  us,  that,  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  only,  cannot,  and  that,  that  which  is  bom 
ef  the  Spirit,  can,  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.     This  moral  character 
IS  still  more  particularly  delineated  by  St.  Paul,  Galatians  v.  19—23. 
J^ow  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these  :  Adxdtery^ 
fornication,  unclcanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred^ 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  tnvyings,  muT' 
ders,  drunkenness,  rcvellings,  and  such  like.     Of  the  which  I  tell 
you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  yo^i  in  time  past,  that  they,  which  do 
such  things,  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.     But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness^ 
faith,  meekness,  temperance.     It  will  hardly  need  proof,  that  the 
former  of  these  classes  of  affections  and  actions,  and  such  as  these, 
are  characteristical  of  man  in  his  natural,  unrenewed  state ;  nor  that 
the  latter  are  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures  as  constituting  the  true 
character  of  the  Children  of  God. 

That  the  affections,  here  mentioned,  are  not  subject  to  the  Lam 
of  God,  will  not  admit  of  a  question  :  since  they  are  the  very  thinrs 
forbidden  by  that  Law,  That  they  cannot  be  thus  subject,  wfafte 
they  continue  to  exist,  is  caually  evident.  Nor  is  it  les«  certain 
from  the  proofs,  given  both  by  Revelation  and  Experience,  that, 
where  the  soul  is  not  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  continue 
to  exist  through  life.  Revelation  teaches  us,  that,  tmles$  a  man  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  will  continue  to  sustain  the  flesh- 
ly or  natural  character,  while  he  lives ;  and  that  all  those,  who 
receive  Christ,  and  become  the  Children  of  God,  are  bom,  not  of 
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bloody  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God* 
Experience  shows,  also,  with  a  regular  testimony,  that  the  native 
moral  characterof  man  continues,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,^ 
the  same  through  life. 

The  Nature  of  this  Inability  to  obey  the  Law  of  God  is,  in  my 
own  view,  completely  indicated  by  the  word  Indisposition,  or  the 
word  Disinclination.     To  elucidate  this  position  I  observe, 

!•  TTiat  the  Divine  Law  originally  requires  nothing  but  Affec* 
iion. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thou 
$halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Here  love  to  God  and  man 
is  the  only  tmng,  expressly  required.  But  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
observed,  that  to  be  inclined,  or  disposed  to  love  God  and  our 
neighbour,  is  to  possess  that  character,  out  of  which  all  direct  ex- 
ercises of  Love  spring  of  course.  He,  therefore,  who  possessed 
this  character,  would,  whenever  his  mind  was  active  at  all,  exer- 
cise the  affection,  which  is  here  required.  He  would  be,  and  do, 
all  which  the  Law  enjoins,  when  considered  in  this  point  of  view : 
for  his  disposition,  and  his  exercises,  would  be  tne  very  things 
which  are  enjoined.  Indisposition,  or  disinclination,  to  obey,  then, 
is  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obedience;  and,  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  the  only  inability  of  man. 

2.  when  the  Divine  Law,  in  its  various  Precepts,  requires  external 
actions,  as  affections  ;.  if  our  disposition  accord  with  the  Precept,  the 
action  will  of  course  be  performed. 

I  speak,  here,  of  sucn  actions,  as  are  in  our  power :  for  the  Law 
of  God  never  requires  any  other. 

For  example,  children  are  required  to  honour  their  Parents ; 
particularly  to  support  them,  when,  from  their  age,  or  infirmity, 
they  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  It  will  not  be  doubtea, 
that,  if  Children  are  disposed  thus  to  support  them,  they  will  actu- 
ally furnish  the  support.  Men  are  forbidden  to  steal.  The  case, 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  was  never  known,  and  never  will  be, 
in  wnich  a  man,  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  obey  this  Command, 
or  entirely  disinclined  to  steal,  was  guilty  of  theft.  Mankind  are 
forbidden  to  murder.  No  man,  absolutely  indisposed  to  murder, 
ever  perpetrated  this  crime.  As  in  these,  so  in  all  other  cases  ; 
as  witn  respect  to  these  Precepts,  so  with  respect  to  all  others ; 
active  obeaience  follows,  inseparably,  the  disposition  to  obey. 
Wherever  the  inclination  accords  with  the  Precept,  the  tongue, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet,  conform  of  course,  and  entirely,  to  its 
decisions. 

3.  If  an  Angel  were  to  descend  from  Heaven,  and  reside  upon  the 
earth  j  ht  would,  if  he  preserved  his  present  disposition,  obey  the  Di- 
vine Law  as  truly  and  as  perfectly  as  he  does  now. 

If  an  Angel  were  in  tms  world,  and  were  to  possess  exactly  the 
same  disposition  which  he  possesses  in  the  Heavenly  world ;  he 
would  obviously  feel,  and  act   in  the  same  manner.     In  other 
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words,  he  would  be  an  Angel  still.  Were  we  to  suppose  his  fac- 
ulties lessened  to  the  measure  of  ours,  so  that  his  understanding, 
and  other  natural  powers,  should  in  no  respect  exceed  those  of 
men  5  still,  if  his  angelic  disposition  remained,  he  would  perfectly 
obey  the  Divine  Law.  He  would  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself.  Should  we  suppose  him  to  be  lowered 
down,  still  farther,  to  the  level  of  a  child,  and  to  possess  no  natural 
powers  superior  to  those  usually  found  in  children  ;  he  would, 
nevertheless,  if  he  retained  his  angelic  disposition,  continue  to  be 
perfectly  obedient.  Should  any  person  question  this ;  let  him 
remember,  that  the  Child  Jesus  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  pronounced 
to  have  been  holy,  and  perfectly  obedient,  from  the  womb  ;  and 
throughout  all  the  successive  periods  of  his  life.  When  his  facul- 
ties were  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  progress,  he  as  perfectly 
obeyed,  as  he  did,  after  he  began  his  public  Ministry.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  rationally  doubted,  that  the  angelic  disposition,  whatever 
might  be  the  natural  powers  which  it^  governed,  would  be,  and 
would  accomplish,  all  that  is  meant  by  perfect  obedience  lo  the 
Law  of  God.  Of  course,  the  real  and  only  reason,  why  we  per- 
form not  this  obedience,  is,  that  we  do  not  possess  such  a  disposi- 
tion, as  that  of  Angels.  Our  natural  powers  are  plainly  sufficient : 
our  inclination  only  is  defective. 

4.  This  disinclination  to  obedience  is  still  so  obstinate  and  enduring, 
that  it  is  never  relinquished  by  man,  except  when  under  the  renewing 
mfluence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  those,  who  receive  Christ,  and  be- 
come the  Children  of  God,  are  declared  by  St.  John,  to  be  born  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God;  and  by  our  Saviour,  to  be  bom  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  chapter  xxxvii.  24 — 28, 
will,  f  suppose,  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  if  not  beyond  a  cavil,  that 
this  disposition  is  changed  only  by  God  Himself.  For  I  will  take 
you  from  among  the  Heathen,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries^ 
and  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  clean  from  all  yourfilthiness;  and 
from  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 
Ana  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
statutes  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them.  In  this 
passage  God  declares,  that  he  will  gather  the  Israelites  out  of  all 
countries  into  their  own  land;  that  ne  will  cleanse  them  from  all 
their  filthiness;  that  he  will  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 
spirit;  that  he  will  take  away  their  stony  heart,  and  give  them  an 
heart  of  flesh;  that  he  will  put  his  Spirit  within  them,  and  cause 
them  to  walk  in  his  statutes;  that  they  shall  be  bis  people;  and 
that  he  will  be  their  God.  When  all  this  is  accomplished,  he  says. 
Then  shall  ye  remember  your  own  evil  nays,  and  your  doings  that 
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Tcrre  lint   i^ntj^  and  shall  loath  yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for 
your  initiftltlrs^  and  for  your  abominations*     Here,  the  renovation 
of  the  hiiin:u»  IkmiI  is  described  by  sprinkling  clean  water;  cleans- 
ing them  irom  nil  their  filthiness  ;  giving  them  a  new  heart ;  put- 
ting in  them  a  new  spirit ;  taking  away  their  stony  heart;  giving 
them  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  pulling  tlie  Spirit  of  God  within  them ;  ana 
causing  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes.   .^11  this^  God  says,  and  that  in 
the  plainest  term>  possible,  He  himself  will  do  for  them.     As  con- 
seoucnces  of  it  all,  God  says,  that  they  shall  remember  their  own 
evil  ways ;  shall  loath  themselves  in  their  own  sight  for  their  ini- 
quities ;  and  shall  keep  His  statutes,  and  do  them.     As  a  further 
consequence.  He  says,  iliat  they  shall  be  his  people^  and  thai  He 
will  be  their  God.     The  nature  of  this  renovation  cannot,  here,  be 
mistaken.     It  consists  in  having  a  new  heart,  diflfering^  from  that 
which  they  originally  possessed,  as  a  heart  of  flesh  diners  from  a 
heart  of  stone.     It  is  also  a  heart,  cleansed  from  the  filthiness  of 
sin,  and  inclined  to  walk  in  the  statutes  and  judgments  of  God 
It  is  also  a  heart,  which  will  induce  him,  to  whom  it  is  given,  to  re- 
member his  own  evil  ways,  to  loath  himself  for  his  own  iniquities, 
and  to  keep  the  Judgments,  or  Commands,  of  God,  and  do  them. 
That  this  is  the  moral  character,  exhibited  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  required  by  the  Law  of  God,  as  unpossessed  by  man 
in  his  original  or  natural  state,  and  as  given  him  in  what  is  called 
iho  New  Birth,  cannot,  if  the  words  be  allowed  to  have  their  own 
moaning,  or  any  meaning,  consistent  with  their  use  elsewhere  in 
the  Scriptures,  be  questioned.     But  of  this  change  in  the  Israel- 
ites, at  the  period  specified,  Godj  in  the  most  determinate  language, 
declares  himself  to  be  the  Efficient.     Of  this  change,  then.  He  cer- 
tainly will,  and  man  certainly  will  not,  be  the  Efficient.     But  if 
God  will  be  the  Author  of  this  change  in  the  Israelites,  He  is  un- 
questionably the  Author  of  it,  wherever  it  is  experienced.     Thus 
it  is  completely  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  natural  disin- 
clination of  man  to  obey  the  Divine  Law  is  so  obstinate,  that  it  will 
not  be  overcome,  or  removed,  by  itself. 

The  proof  of  this  truth  from  Experience  is,  I  acknowledge,  less 
decisive,  than  that  from  Revelation  ;  and  is  formed  by  an  induction 
of  too  many  particulars,  as  I  obser\'ed  in  a  former  discoiu*se,  to  be 
adduced  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  The  evidence,  fur- 
nished by  Reason  and  Experience  concerning  this  doctrine,  must 
be  merely  auxiliary.  Concerning  subjects  oi  this  kind,  concern- 
ing the  agency  of  voluntary  beings^  the  nature  of  causation  uni- 
versally, and  the  manner  in  which  causes  operate,  metaphysically 
considered,  our  knowledge  must  be  confessed  to  be  very  imper- 
fect. It  deserves  our  attention  however,  that  the  whole  evidence, 
furnished  by  Experience,  goes  to  support  this  doctrine.  All  men 
of  plainly  acknowledged  piety,  so  far  as  my  information  extends, 
have  agreed  in  attributing  their  own*renovation  to  the  Agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.     To  this  attribution  they  have  been  led,  also, 
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by  a  deep  and  solicitous  attention  to  facts,  existing  in  their  own 
minds.     Although  these  facts  have  been  greatly  diversified  in  many 
respects,  yet  such  men  testify  with  a  single  voice,  that  they  have 
been  greatly  alarmed  on  account  of  their  guilt  and  danger ;  that, 
with  an  obvious  or  secret,  but  ultimately  discovered,  reliance  on 
their  own  efforts,  they  have  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to  es- 
cape from  both ;  that,  in  the  end,  they  have  clearly  discerned  all 
these  efforts  ta  be  vain  ;  that,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  own 
insufficiency,  they  have  cast  themselves  upon  the  Divine  Mercy ; 
reahzing,  that  all  their  sufficiency  for  the  great  purpose  in  view 
must  be  of  God.     In  this  situation,  they  unitedly  testify,  they 
found,  commencing  in  them  sooner  or  later,  a  disposition,  not 
perceptibly  connected,  as  an  effect,  with  any  efforts  of  their  own, 
prompting  them  to'loath  themselves  for  their  iniquities  ;  to  confide 
in  Christ  as  their  Saviour ;  to  love  and  fear  God ;  and  to  keep  his 
commandments,  and  do  them.     This  disopsition,  also,  tliey  unitedly 
declare,  irregularly  but  really  increasea,  as  they  advanced  in  life  j 
while  the  propensity  to  disobedience  lessened  in  the  same  manner. 
Now,  let  me  ask,  Is  it  credible,  that  all  these  men  should  radically 
err  with  respect  to  this  subject  ?     Is  it  credible,  that  they  should 
all  mistake  the  facts  ?     Is  it  credible,  that  all  should  draw  from 
them  the  same,  and  yet  a  false  conclusion  ?     This  supposition  in- 
volves another,  which  must,  I  think,  be  reluctantly  admitted  by 
every  religious  man ;  viz.  That  God,  in  accomplishing  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  orders  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  those  who  are 
renewed,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  almost  all  instances  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  Author  of  their  renovation ;  and  that,  while  em- 
ployed, not  with  integrity  merely,  but  with  deep  solicitude,  in  ex- 
ploring the  state  of  their  own  minds  and  lives.     According'to  this 
supposition,  not  only  must  their  apprehensions  concerning  these 
important  facts  be  false,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  se^iecessarily  false,^ 
but  all  their  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  all  tffiir  ascriptions  of 
prais^  to  their  Creator,  for  his  agency  in  effectuating  this  happy 
chan^  in  their  character,   must  be  also  false  and  unfounded. 
These  w^ptions  were  begun  in  the  early  days  of  religion. 
Prophetsmna  Apostles  set  the  example.     All  diat  was  morally 
good  in  themselves,  or.  in  others,  they  attributed  to  the  efficacious 
Grace  of  God.     In  this  attribution.  Christians  have  followed  them 
throughout  every  succeeding  age.     Thus,  according  to  this  suppo- 
sition, a  succession  of  false,  and  therefore  indefensiole,  ascriptions 
of  praise,  has  ascended  to  God  from  the  great  body  of  pious  per- 
sons in  all  the  ages  of  the  Church ;  which,  yet,  they  could  not 
honestly,  and  in  consistence  with  the  best  views,  which  the^  were 
able  to  form,  have  failed  to  render. 

At  the  same  time,  no  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  men 
have,  by  direct  efforts  of  their  own,  without  the  efficacious  influ- 
ence of  the  Divio^pirit,  changed  their  moral  character  from  sin 
to  holiness.    NdjAUy  have  no  such  instances  occurred,  which 
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have  been  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  such  as  might  be  supposed 
to  decide  this  point  in  favour  of  the  supposition ;  but  no  collection 
of  instances  can  be  found,  which  lean  towards  it,  in  a  sufficient  de- 
gree, to  render  it  probable.  The  whole  stream  of  evidence,  fur- 
nished both  by  the  public  and  private  history  of  experimental 
religion,  is  against  the  opinion,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
prove, and  in  favour  of  that,  which  I  have  asserted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judement,  formed  by  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, and  cold  metaphysical  investigation,  concerning  this  part  of 
the  subject,  the  doctrine  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  men,  who 
are  afifictcd  by  a  deep  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  struggle  hard  to 
obtain  a  release  from  tneir  sinful  character ;  and  by  all  who,  having 
thus  suffered,  and  thus  struggled,  have  felt  themselves,  in  the  end, 
actually  released  from  the  dominant  control  of  a  sinful  disposition* 
This  doctrine  is  elucidated  by  experience,  also,  in  another  man- 
ner.    God,  who  requires  jur  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience  to 
his  Law,  has  set  before  us  numberless  and  most  powerful  motives, 
to  engage  our  compliance  ;  motives,  which,  all  sober  men  will  ac- 
knowledge, ought  to  persuade  us ;  motives,  which  are  obviously 
of  infinite  import.     Why  do  not  men,  who  beheve  the  Gospel  to 
be  the  AVord  of  God,  and  who  have  these  motives  presented  to 
them,  clearly  and  forcibly,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  believe,  re- 
pent, and  obey  ?    No  answer,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  given  to  this 
question,  which  will  accord  with  the  supposition,  against  which  I 
contend. 

5.  There  is  yet  no  more  difficulty  in  obeying  God^  than  in  doing  any 
thing  else  J  to  which  our  inclination  is  opposed  with  equal  strength  and 
obstinacy. 

A  child  is  equally  unable  to  obey  a  parent,  against  whom  his 
will  is  as  much  opposed,  as  to  obey  God.  This  inability  of  chil- 
dren to  obey  theijy^arents  does  not,  indeed,  commonly  last  through 
life.  But  while  iTlasts,  the  child  can  no  more  obey  his  parent, 
than  his  Maker.  In  both  cases,  his  inability  is,  I  apprehend^of  ex- 
actly the  same  nature.  Sometimes,  also,  it  continues  wBue  he 
lives.  In  such  cases,  it  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same  ;  tjpally  ob- 
stinate, equally  enduring,  equally  preventing  him  from 'doing  his 
duty.  If,  in  this  case,  his  filial  duty  be  urged  upon  him  in  its  reli- 
gious nature,  as  required  by  the  Law  of  God  ;  his  opposition  to 
perform  his  duty  to  God  and  his  Parent,  will  be  found  exactly  co- 
mcident;  to  be  the  same  indivisible  thing;  and  to  be  regarded 
with  the  same  obduracy  of  heart. 

These  considerations  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  explain 
manyScriptural  passages,  which  relate  to  this  subject.  Koman^ 
saithfiur  Saviour^  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent 
me,  draw  him.  The  true  meaning  of  this,  he  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
plain in  a  parallel  declaration  to  the  Jews  :  Ye  will  not  come  unto 
me,  that  ye  might  have  life.  That  he,  who  is  willmgto  come  to  Christ, 
will  actually  come  to  him,  we  are  taught  by  ChriiUiimself  in  the  last 
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chapter  of  the  Apocalypse:  Whosoever  will,  or  is  willing,  (^o  ^sXajv) 
let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  of  lifefreelu.  From  these  passages 
it  is  evident,  that  every  one,  ^ho  is  willing,  has  the  full  permission  of 
Christ  to  come  to  him,  and  partake  of  his  blessings.  Irulisposi- 
tion  to  come  to  Christ  is,  therefore,  the  true,  and  the  only,  dimcuU 
ty,  which  lies  in  our  way.  Those,  who  cannot  come,  therefore, 
are  those,  and  those  only,  who  will  not. 

The  words  can  and  cannot,  are  used  in  the  Scriptures,  just  a»- 
they  are  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind,  to  express 
wUiingness  or  tmwillingncas^     Thus  we  customarily  say,  that  we 
cannot  lend,  or  give,  or  assist,  or  pey  a  debt ;  when  ^ve  mean  no- 
thing more,  than  that  we  are  disinclined  to  these  offices.     Thus 
Samuel  says  to  God,  How  can  I  go  ?   If  Saul  hear  it,  he  will  kill  me. 
That  Samuel  covid  have  gone  to  Bethlehem,  .if  he  had  pleased^ 
needs  no  proof.    As  soon  as  his  fear  of  Saul,  which  had  made  him 
unwilling,  was  removed,  he  went  without  any  difficulty.  1  Samuel 
xvi.  2*     How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  ?    said  the  Jews  to  our 
Saviour :  John  vi.  52  ;  that  is.  How  con  he  be  willing  to  give  us  his 
flesh  f    TKs  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it  ?   John  vi.  60.  The 
answer  is.  Every  one  that  is  willing.     Can  any  man  forbid  water^ . 
that  these  should  not  be  baptized?    Acts  x.  47.     Can  ye  drink.of 
the  ctp,  that  I  shall  drink  of?    Mark  x.  38.     Can  the  children  of 
the  bride-chamber  fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?    Mark  ii» 
19.     Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments  ;  or  a  bride  her  attire  ?  Jer. 
ii.  33.     Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  tke  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?    Isaiah  xlix.  1 5.     Can  I 
hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men,  and  singing  women  ?    3 . 
Sam.  ii.  35. 

In  all  these,  and  the  like,  instances,  there  is  plainly  nothing.* 
meant,  but  inability  of  disposition,  or  a  strong  disinclinaUon  to  the. 
thing  proposed.  This  is  both  the  natural,  and  universal,  language.' 
of  men ;  found,  equally,  in  their  convcrsaiion  and  their  writings*. 
Children  speak  this  language  almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak 
at  all ;  ana  on  every  such  occasion,  utter  it  more  naturally,  thaa 
any  other  language.  If  the  Scriptures  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  ereat  body  of  mankind,  they  must  speak  in  the  same  manner* 
In  tms  manner  therefore,  God  has  directed  them  to  be  written. 

REMARKS. 

1.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  disobedience  of 
mankind  is  their  own  fault. 

Wherever  we  understand  the  nature  of  our  duty,  and  are  hin- 
dered from  performing  it  by  disinclination  only,  Conscience  and 
Common  sense  pronounce  us  to  be  guilty.  Thus  they  have  ever 
pronounced.  The  decision  has  been  given  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  in  every  conceivable  form  of  language  and  conduct ;  with 
an  universal  acknowledgment  of  its  soundness  -,  in  the  most  de- 
finite terms ;  and  with  the  highest  solemnity. 
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2*  77l<  degree  of  our  Inability  to  obey  the  Divine  Law  doei  in  ho 
case  lessen  our  guilt. 

Certainlj  he,  who  is  more  disinclined  to  obedience,  is  not  leu 
guilty  than  he,  who  is  less  disinclined.  Disinclination  to  obey,  is 
our  inability,  and  our  sin.  The  greater  our  disinclination  is,  the 
greater  plainly,  not  the  less,  is  our  sin. 

3.  These  observations  teach  us  the  propriety  of  utgiiig  ainsurs  f# 
immediate  repentance. 

Their  present  state  is  a  state  of  extreme  guilt  and  danger.    Of 
this,  it  is  the  dut^  of  every  Minister  to  produce,  as  far  as  may  be, 
a  strong  conviction  in  their  minds.    Equally  is  it  his  duty  to  show 
them,  what  is  ecjually  true,  that  they  are  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tions to  repent  immediately.     They  are  now,  they  always  have* 
been,  sinners.    Every  sin,  of  which  tbty  have  been  guilty,  de-* 
manded  their  immediate  repentance.     The  only  reason,  whicb 
they  can  allege  for  delaying  their  repentance,  is  the  very  reason, 
whv  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  obey  the  Divine  Law  i  visTr 
their  disinclination.     But  this  is  their  sin :  and  sin  is  itself  that, 
which  demands  their  repentance,  instead  of  being  a  justification  of 
their  delay. 
But  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  sinner  cannot,  or  in  the  very  Ian- 
,    guage  of  this  discourse,  will  not,  repent  of  himself.     Why,  then, 
should  he  be  urged  to  immediate  repentance  ?    I  will  give  the  an-^ 
swer.     So  long  as  the  sinner  feels  himself  in  any  degree,  excused 
in  delaying  this  duty,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear,  t&ot  he  will  be 
more  and  more  at  ease,  and  more  and  more  disposed  Uj  delay.- 
^    His  views  wiH  be  false,  and  dangerous ;  and  his  conduct  will  ea- 
gerly accord  with  his  views.     But  a  full  conviction  of  his=  duty 
will  create  in  him  a  sense  of  danger,  a  conviction  of  his  guilt,  and 
a  trembling  anxiety  concerning  his  future  being.     In  this  situation 
he  will  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  commence  those  efibrts 
of  solemn  reflection,  ttftit  deep  attention  to  the  word  <^  God,  and 
those  attempts  to  supplicate  for  Mercy,  that  conviction  of  \m  help- 
lessness, and  that  strong  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  being 
sanctifi^  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  which  in  the  usual  Providence  of 
God,  precede  Regeneration. 
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Aen  zz.  SM),  2l,r—Jind  how  I  kept  back  nothings  thai  wom  profiabU  unto  you  ;  M 
Atfve  ikewtd  youmond  have  taught  you  jmblvUy  and  from  hcu$e  to  house  ;  t  edify' 
imgf  hoth  U  the  Jitu,  and  dteo  to  the  Greeke,  repentance  toward  Ood,  andfaitk  te- 
mSrd  otw  Lord  Jenu  ChtUt. 

fN  the  proce<£ng  discourse,  I  examined  the  Liability  of  Mankind 
io  obejf  the  Divifu  Jjoa^  It  is  evident,  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  be 
restored  to  Divine  Favour,  we  must  first  be  restored  to  a  spirit  of 
obedience*  The  Manner,  in  which  we  mav  obtain  this  restoration^ 
becomes  therefore  the  next  subject  of  ourmquiry. 

Stm  Pmtlf  in  the  Context,  declares  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church 
of  Ephssusj  and  appeals  to  them  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration, 
that  ne  had  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  Counsel  of  God  con- 
cerning their  salvation.  This,  he  fiirther  asserts,  he  did,  by  teach- 
ing them  both  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  at  all  seasons, 
and  amrd  many  temptations  and  sorrows.  While  he  served  the 
Lord  with  all  humihty  of  mind,  and  many  tears ;  he  confidently 
averS)  that  he  kept  back  nothing,  which  was  profitable  unto  them ; 
or,  in  other  words.,  taught  them  every  thing,  which  was  profitable. 
Of  course,  he  taught  every  thing  which  was  profitable  to  man- 
kind at  large,  as  creatures  of  God,  and  candidates  for  immortality. 
All  this,  however,  he  sums  up  in  the  second  verse  of  the  Text  m 
these  two  phrases:  Hqfentance  toward  Ood,  and  Faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ctrist. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that,  in  the  literal  sense,  St.  Paid 
taught  nothing  but  Faith  ana  Repentance  to  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians.    There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  taught  the 
Efhesians,  generallvy  what  he  taught  the  Christian  world  at  large; 
and,  particularly,  the  things  contained  in  the  Epistle,  which  he 
Wrote  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.     The  meaning  of  the  declara- 
tion in  the  Text  is,  I  apprehend,  merely  that  he  had  taught  the 
doctrines  concerning  Faith  and  Repentance,  as  pre-eminently  the 
mecms  of  tahation.     That  this  view  of  the  subject  is  just,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  context.    Here,  the  Apostle  teaches  the 
EUevsi, '  to  whom  his  meech  was  addressed,  many  thinj^s  beside 
these  doctrines;  and  declares,  that  he  had  heretofore  instructed 
them  in  the  great  dut^  of  conmumicaling  good  to  others,  as  the 
amount  of  all  that,  which  they  owed  to  their  fellow-men.    The 
Meligionoiibe  Oo^  is  the  religumi^ sinners:  as  the  Beligian  of 
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mt^st  absolute  right,  the  Ruler  of  the  Work  which  lie  has  made, 
and  the  Lawgiver  of  all  his  moral  creatures.  The  Law,  which 
Ho  has  jircscribed  to  them,  demands  all  their  duly,  and  regu- 
lates all  their  moral  conduct.  Man,  who  is  of  the  number  of 
ihese  moral  creatures,  is  placed  under  this  Law ;  and  jusdy  re- 
quired by  his  Maker  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  love 
hif  ueighboiir  as  himself.  In  the  progress  of  these  discourses' it 
has,  unless  I  am  deceived,  been  clearly  sliown,  that  Man  has 
utterly  failed  of  performing  this  duty ;  that  he  is,  therefore,  con- 
demnod  by  the  Law,  to  the  sufferance  of  its  penalty ;  that  the 
Law  knows  no  condition  of  pardon,  escape,  or  return  ;  that  Man 
caunot  expiate  his  sins  i  and  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  must  there- 
fore perish. 

In  this  situation,  as  has  been  heretofore  explained,  Christ  inter- 
posed on  the  behalf  of  our  ruined  race;  and  made  an  atonement 
lor  our  sins,  witli  which  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  This  atone- 
ment, the  Scriptures  have  assured  us,  God  has  accepted;  and, 
having  thus  provided  a  method,  in  which  he  can  bejust^  and  yet 
justjfy  those  mho  were  sinners,  is  ready  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
pardon  and  salvation  to  this  apostate  world. 

Accordingly,  Christ  has  announced  himself  to  sinful  men  as  their 
Saviour ;  and  proffered  to  them  deliverance,  both  from  their  sin, 
and  tkeir  conaemnation.  The  conditions,  on  which  this  proffer 
has  been  made,  are  Repentance  towards  Gody  and  Faith  towards 
ISmself^  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  Mankind.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand, so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  propriety,  and  necessity,  of 
these  conditions  of  our  restoration,  it  will  oe  useful  to  attend  to  the 
following  considerations. 

1«  Sincere,  exalted,  and  endearing  happiness  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
anuheings,  except  those  who  are  virtuous* 

This  great  and  fundamental  truth  in  that  Philosophy,  which  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  interests  of  moral  beings,  has,  it  is  believed, 
Deen  completely  evinced  in  this  series  of  discourses.  It  has  been 
ihown,  that  a  smful  mind  is  at  war  with  itself,  its  fellow-creatures, 
and  its  God ;  that  it  must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  reproaches  of  con- 
science, to  perpetual  disquiet,  to  consciousness  of  tne  Divine  anger, 
and  to  die  loatning  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings.  It  has  been 
shown  that  such  a  mind  must  be  a  prey  to  tumultuous  passions,  ve- 
hement desires,  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  gratified,  and  endless 
disappointments  in  the  pursuit  of  a  selfish  interest,  which  can 
never  be  promoted  without  sacrificing  the  glory  of  Uie  Creator, 
and  the  happiaess  of  his  creatures. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  its  chosen  enjoyments  are  in  their  na- 
ture vain,  transient,  delusive,  little,  base,  and  contemptible ;  in- 
consistent with  real  excellence,  dignity,  and  self-approbation; 
^d  incompatibly  with  the  well-being  of  others ;  whose  interests 
are  singly  of  equal  importance,  and,  united,  are  immeasurably  de- 
serving of  higher  regard. 
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From  these  considerations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a  itfin- 
ful  mind  cannot  be  happy :  for  with  such  affections,  and  their  con- 
sequences, happiness  is  plainly  inconsistent.  The  mind,  which 
is  not  at  ease  within,  cannot  derive  happiness  from  without.  A 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ^  especially  when  wounded  by  the  ar- 
rows of  an  angry  conscience?  If,  then,  God  is  pleasea  to  Com- 
municate happiness  to  him,  who  is  a  sinner ;  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  ne  should  first  remove  the  sinful  disposition,  wheACe 
all  these  evils  immutably  flow. 

2.  77l«  only  possible  method  of  removing  sin  from  a  moral  beings 
is  to  make  him  the  suhjccl  of  Evangelical  Repentance. 

So  long  as  the  soul  loves  sin,  it  must  be  the  subject  of  that  vile 
and  guilty  character,  which  we  denominate  Moral  Turpitude,  De- 
pravity, and  Corruption ;  together  with  all  its  consequences.  Tat 
the  love  of  sin  is  pre-eminently  this  character.  While  this  love  con- 
tinues, he,  in  whom  it  exists,  will  perpetrate,  of  comt^,  all  thosCi 
which  we  customarily  call  sins,  or  sinful  actions.  He  will  also 
love  sin,  continually,  more  and  more ;  and  perpetrate  it  with  more 
and  more  eagerness,  and  hostility  to  God.  From  all  the  know- 
ledge, which  we  possess  of  moral  character,  it  seems  plainly  to  be 
its  nature,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  to  become  more  and  moi*c 
fixed  in  its  habits,  and  intense  in  its  desires.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  love  of  sin  prevails  in  the  mind,  the  situation  of  the  sinner 
must  be  hopeless,  with  regard  to  his  assumption  of  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dience, and  his  attainment  of  consequent  happiness. 

The  Repentance  of  the  Gospel  is  formed  of  the  hatred  ofsin^ 
sorrow  for  ity  a  disposition  to  confess  it  to  Qod^  and  resolutions  to 
renounce  it.  From  this  definition  it  is  manifest,  that  Evangelicdt 
Repentance  is  the  direct  removal  of  sin  from  the  soul  of  the  sinner. 
By  the  hatred  of  sin,  which  it  includes  as  a  first  principle,  Ae  soul 
is  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  it.  By  the  sorrow,  it  is  warned 
of  the  danger,  and  evil,  of  returning  to  it  again.  By  the  confession 
of  it  to  God,  the  soul  is  brought  into  near,  full,  and  most  endearing 
views  of  the  glorious  goodness  of  its  Heavenly  Father  in  fqrgivine 
its  iniquities;  and  most  happily  prepared  to  watch,  and  strive,  an4 
pray,  that  it  may  offend  Him  no  more,  by  its  resolutions  to  for- 
sake it,  the  penitent  is  fortified  aeainst  future  indulgences,  and  pre- 
pared to  assume  a  life  of  filial  ooedience.  In  all  these  things  we 
cannot,  I  think,  avoid  perceiving,  that  Evangelical  Repentance  |j$ 
the  direct,  and  the  only,  means  of  removing  sii)  originally  from  the 
heart,  and  consequentially  from  the'  life,  of  a  momi  being ;  atd' 
that'  thus  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  a  general  conformity  to  his  character  and 
pleasure.  To  such  beings,  as  we  are,  it  is  therefore  indispen- 
seUe,  if  we  are  ever  to  become  the  subjects  of  real  and  enduripg 
happiness. 

3*  Far  lfti>  g^^  ^nd  it  is  also  neeessartf^  thai  we  should  be  united 
t§  (hi. 
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The  relations  between  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent  creatures, 
arc  not  only  near  and  important,  but  indispensable,  also,  to  the 
happiness  of  such  creatures.  Out  of  them  arises  a  great  part  of 
all  the  thoughts,  affoctions,  duties  and  enjoyments,  of  which  they 
are  capable.  These  arc  also  the  foundations,  on  which  all  other 
valuable  thoughts,  affections,  duties,  and  enjoyments,  rest ;  and 
are  necessary  to  their  existence,  as  well  as  their  worth.  In  the 
relau'on  of  Children,  only,  do  we^  or  can  we,  apprehend  the  en- 
dearing and  glorious  character  of  Jehovah,  as  the  common,  most 
affectionate,  and  most  venerable  Parent  of  the  Virtuous  Universe ; 
feel  towards  Him  the  various  filial  affections  ;  and  perform  the  va- 
rious filial  duties,  which  are  included  under  the  general  name  of 
piety.  In  the  same  relation,  only,  can  we  enjoy  tnc  peculiar  and 
prc-«mineQt  happiness  of  loving  and  glorifying  Him  as  our  Father 
who  is  in  Heaveiu  In  this  relation,  only,  ao  we  also  receive,  and 
feel,  the  unnumbered  proofs  of  his  parental  tenderness,  and  un* 
limited  mercy. 

As  children  of  God,  and  by  means  of  the  filial  views  and  aflfec- 
tions,  which  in  this  character  we  entertain,  we  be^in  first  to  un* 
derstand,  and  to  feel,  that  we  are  brethren.  This  character  is 
the  true  inlet  to  all  the  fi^ternal  regards  of  virtuous  beings ;  and 
to  the  endless  train  of  spiritual  sympathies,  and  social  endear- 
ments, which  sprint  up  in  sanctified  minds  ;  and  which  with  new 
strength,  purity,  and  delight,  will  for  ever  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
Heavens  above. 

But  without  Union  to  God,  no  relation,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  can  be  of  anv  use  to  ourselves.  Without  this  union,  the 
blessineSi  flowing  &om  these  relations,  cannot  begin.  When 
minds  do  not  coincide  with  him  in  their  views,  and  are  not  united 
to  him  in  their  affections  and  character.  He  cannot  with  propriety 

E've,  nor  they  possibly  enjoy,  these  blessings.  The  nearest  re- 
tion  to  Goof,  if  unperceived,  unfelt,  and  unacknowledged,  is  iiv 
the  apprehension  of  the  soul,  which  sustains  it  nothing.*  It  is  the 
cordial,  grateful  sense  of  such  a  relation,  the  welcome,  delightful 
recognition  of  it,  which  makes  it  the  foundation  of  all  this  good« 
With  such  a  sense,  with  such  a  recognition,  the  soul  draws  nijgh 
to  God  with  affections  harmonizing  with  his  pleasure,  and  with 
views  coinciding  with  all  his  revealed  designs.  Separated  froia 
God,  the  soul  can  entertain  no  such  views,  and  can  feel  no  such 
affecdons,  towards  him.  Nor  can  it  perform  any  duties,  nor  real- 
ize any  rational,  or  lasting,  enjoyment*  In  such  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration,* it  is  a  plant,  on  which  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous* 
ness  cease  to  shine ;  and  is,  of  course,  chilled,  shrunk,  and  de« 
stroyed. 

4.  Faith  in  Jenu  Chriit  ii  the  only  possible  Union  between  mon- 
and  his  Maker. 

God,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  has  promised  to  receive, 
justify,  and  save  for  ever,  all  who  are  Christ^s  at  his  appearing ; 
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thnt  is,  all  who  become  his  hy  a  voluntary  surrender  of  them- 
selves to  hini.  But  the  only  method,  in  which  man  ever  does,  or 
can,  surrender  hiniself  voluntarily  to  Christ,  is  the  exercise  of 
Fa  ih  or  coiifiiloisce  in  him,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  is 
tho  oi.ly  inclliod  of  becoming  His,  which  is  proposed  to  us  by 
CiirisL  himself.  Believe  on  the  LordJesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be 
Sitved,  is  t!ic  sole  language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. On  this,  however,  1  need  not  insist ;  because  I  nave  here- 
tofore, if  I  mistake  not,  satisfactorily  proved  the  doctrine  at  large. 
Still  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject  with 
some  degree  ^r attention,  and  parlicularity,  as  being  capable,  at 
least  in  my  view,  of  illui>trating  the  doctrine  in  an  impressive  and 
edifying  manner. 

Christ  oflers  tDsave  sinners,  who  are  condemned  and  perishing, 
and  who  ai-e  therefore  utterly  unable  to  save  themselves.  In  this 
olTer  he  dot  lares  himself  able,  willing,  and  faithful,  io  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  will  come  unto  God  by  him.  Now  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  come  to  him,  or  to  God  by  him,  unless  we  confide  in  this 
as  his  true  character,  and  in  the  declarations,  by  which  he  makes 
this  character  known  to  us.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive  his 
Instnictions,  as  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  guidance,  to  us  in 
the  ])ath  of  duty  and  salvation  ;  his  Precepts,  as  the  rules  of  our 
obedience;  or  his  Ordinances,  as  the  directory  of  oiu'  worship; 
unless  we  confiile  in  the  Character  of  Him,  who  has  taught  them 
as  a  wise  and  faiiliful  Teacher.  It  is  indispensable,  that  we  con- 
fide in  him  as  a  Teacher,  who  knows,  ?nd  who  has  told  us,  thai 
w  hich  is  true,  right,  and  safe  for  us,  in  these  immensely  important 
concerns.  It  is  indisponsable,  that  we  believe  in  him,  and  trust 
in  him,  as  Vv-^stod  with  all  the  Authority,  necessary  to  this  charac- 
ter of  a  Divine  Instructor;  and  regard  him,  as  certainly  and  fully 
disclosing  the  Wi!l  of  God  concerning  our  duty  and  salvation.  Un- 
less we  can  confide  in  these  things,  we  can  never  leceive  his  In- 
structions as  rules  eitlier  of  our  faith,  or  of  our  practice.  With- 
out these  things  ihej  v.ould  all  dwindle  at  once  into  mere  philoso- 
phy ;  mere  advice;  mere  opinions;  to  obey  which,  no  person 
would,  or  could,  feel  the  least  obligation. 

His  Atonement,  in  the  same  manner,  would  be  nodiing  to  us 
unless  we  could  cordially  believe  it  to  be  clFicacious,  sufficient, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  only  because  we  regard 
it  as  the  Atonement  of  so  glorious,  suilicient,  and  acceptable  a 
person,  that  it  possesses,  in  any  sense,  the  Character  of  an  Atone-  ' 
ment.  Accordingly,  the  Socinians,  who  consider  Christ  as  a  mere 
man,  generally  do,  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves, must,  believe,  that  he  made  no  Atonemeni,  but  was  merely 
a  martyr,  or  witness  to  the  truth. 

Christ  also  recjuires  us  to  commit  our  souls  to  his  care,  and  keep- 
ing ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  his  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
ourselves  into  his  hands,  and  looking  for  safety  and  happiness  to 
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his  protection,  mercy,  and  truth.  This  we  cannot  do  in  any  other 
manner,  nor  by  any  other  means,  beside  the  exercise  of  Confidence 
in  him.  Who  would  commit  his  everlasting  well-being  to  a  per- 
son, in  whose  kindness  and  truth,  in  whose  power  and  wisdom,  he 
did  not  confide?* 'No  man  ever  did,  or  could  commit  himself,  or 
his  intci*ests,  even  in  this  world,  to  any  person  whatever,  unless  in 
the  exercise  of  confidence.  How  much  more  difficult,  how  con- 
trary to  the  first  principles  of  our  nature,  how  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, must  it  then  be  to  commit  our  eternal  interests ;  ourselves ; 
our  all ;  to  a  being,  in  whom  we  do  not  entirely  confide ! 

In  the  exercise  of  Evangelical  Faith,  or  Confidence,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  we  become  united  to  him,  according  to  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Scriptures,  and  according  to  all  the  views,  which 
Reason  can  form  of  this  subject,  in  a  very  near,  most  desirable, 
and  most  delightful  union.  He  himself  says  to  his  disciples,  John 
XV.  4,  5,  lam  the  Vine)  ye  are  the  branches.  Abide  in  vie  ;  and  1 
in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine  ;  no  more  canye^  except  ye  abide  in  me.  St.  Paul  says,  We 
are  members  of  his  body^  of  hisjlesh,  and  of  his  bones :  and  again ; 
Jfowyt  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  one  of  another  ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  27;  and  again.  Col.  i.  18,  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the 
Church.  The  whole  Church,  also,  both  in  Heaven  and  on  earth, 
is  exhibited  as  gathered  under  one  Head,  that  is,  Christ :  Eph.  i. 
10.     But  our  Saviour  himself  has  given  us  the  most  sublime  and 

florious  exhibition  of  this  subject,  which  ^vns  ever  made  to  man- 
ind,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  Intercessory  Prayer :  John 
Xvii.  20 — 23,  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also,  which 
shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word:  That  they  all  may  be  one  : 
as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
115 :  that  the  world  may  believe,  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the 
glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them  ;  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one  ;  /  in  them,  and  Ihou  in  mc  :  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  m  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  knuio,  that  thou  hast 
sent  me  /  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me.  This  trans- 
cendent, this  divine  union,  here  exhibited  to  us  as  being  of  all  pos- 
sible importance,  is,  and  can  be,  accomplished  for  mankind,  only 
by  Evangelical  Faith,  or  Confidence,  in  Christ. 

5.  To  the  happiness  of  the  soul  it  is  also  indispensable,  that  it 
should  always  Obey  its  Creator  ;  and  of  this  obedience.  Evangelical 
Faith  is  the  only  source. 

That  Obedience  to  God  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  rational 
creatures,  and  that  their  uniform  obedience  is  necessary  to  their 
uniform  happiness,  has  been  already  proved  under  the  first  head 
of  this  discourse.  If  sin  is  fatal  to  happiness,  and  incompatible 
with  its  existence ;  it  follows  of  course,  that  obedience  is  indispen- 
sable to  happiness.  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  the  only 
two  possible  moral  states  of  an  Intelligent  being.  If,  then,  diso- 
bedience creates  misery ;  obedience  oi  course  creates  happiness* 
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It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  consider  the  subject  somewhat 
further.  It  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  that  God,  and  God 
only,  knows  what  conduct  will  produce,  or  ensure,  happiness; 
and  that  He  only  is  alway,  invariably,  and  infinitely,  disposed  to 
have  that  conduct  exist.  He  only  possesses  the  authority  also, 
and  the  power,  to  require  it  of  his  creatures.  Hence,  He  only  can 
be  the  uniform  and  efficient  Director  of  his  creatures  to  their  real 

food.  If,  then,  creatures  are  to  be  happy  at  all ;  it  is  indispensa- 
ly  necessary,  that  they  obey  his  directions,  and  conform  to  his 
pleasure,  as  the  only  possible  rule  of  right,  the  only  possible  way 
to  real  and  universal  good.  All,  who  wander  from  tnis  path,  are 
soon  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  error,  distress,  and  despair;  and  will 
never  find  their  proper  home. 

But  we  cannot  obey  God,  except  from  Confidence  in  his  Char- 
acter, as  a  perfectly  Wise,  Just,  and  Good  Teacher  and  Lawgiver, 
who  has  instructed  us  in  our  true  interest ;  a  Lawgiver,  who  has 
prescribed  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  precepts,  to  regulate  our 
auty.  Unless  we  consider  his  precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be 
right ;  we  can  never  voluntarily  obey  them.  Confidence,  there- 
fore, in  the  Character  of  God,  and  in  his  Instructions  and  Pre- 
cepts, as  flowing  from  that  Character,  and  partaking  of  his  Wis- 
dom and  Rectitude,  is  the  true,  and  only,  possible  source  of  that 
spontaneous  obedience,  which  is  acceptable  to  Hiiii,  virtuous  in  us, 
and  indispensable  to  all  our  real  good. 

Thus,  if  I  am  not  deceived.  Repentance  towards  God,  and,  Faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  substance  of  the  means,  by 
which  sinners  are  delivered  from  sin,  reinstated  in  the  character 
of  children,  restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  entitled  to  eternal  life, 
and  prepared  for  everlasting  obedience  and  enjoyment  in  the  hea- 
vens above. 

REMARKS. 

1 .  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  objectums,  made 
by  Infidels  against  Evangelical  Repentance,  at  mean-spirited  and 
contemptible^  are  groundless* 

Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  "self-mortification,  self-denial,  and 
humility,  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden 
the  heart."  Whatever  produces  these  consequences  by  its  pro- 
per efficacy  is  undoubtedly,  in  its  nature,  vicious  or  sinful,  smce 
the  consecjuences  themselves  are  plainly  of  a  sinful  nature.  Self- 
denial,  self-mortification,  and  humility,  are  all  essential  ingredients  , 
of  genuine  repentance  ;  and  without  them,  such  repentance  can- 
not exist.  A  just,  clear,  and  humble  sense  of  our  guilt  and  un- 
worthiness,  is  the  very  basis  on  which  every  thing  else,  contained  in 
repentance,  is  founded.  With  such  a  sense  of  our  character,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  ihortify  those  inclina- 
tions, and  deny  ourselves  that  gratification  of  them,  which,  togeth- 
er, have  constituted  our  guilt,  our  odiousness,  our  debasement^  aod 
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our  danger.  The  humble  thoughts  which  we  thus  experience, 
and  the  numbic  emotions  by  which  ihcy  arc  accon.jniriiec!,  are  the 
only  just  thoughts  conccniing  our  character,  and  i!ie  ( riiy  prr-j  or 
emotions  with  respect  to  ourselves,  so  far  as  this  characu  r  (•m>is. 
Every  opinion,  every  feehng,  not  accordant  will-  llu>e,  is  loI^(  ai.d 
groundless;  the  silly  dream  of  a  vain  an:i  silly  n.iu.l.  A  i;ti!? 
self-knowledge,  a  very  limited  degree  of  candour,  uiiitod  v.ith  a 
very  moderate  self-examination,  would  convince  any  mind  of  the 
visionary  nature  of  such  opinions,  and  the  absolute  iuijjiopriety  of 
such  feelings. 

Proud  and  vain  men  have,  however,  always  despised  humility, 
and  regarded  it  as  deserving  their  contempt.  Still,  it  is  urKjursiioria- 
bly  the  first  honour,  which  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  every  thing  else,  which  is  really  honourable  in  ti::\\\.  All 
sin  IS  shame:  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  is  nothing  shanie- 
ful,  except  sin.  The  very  pride,  the  very  vanity,  from  which  these 
decisions  of  Infidels  spring,  is  itself  gross  sin,  and  not  less  shame- 
ful than  the  other  exercises  of  the  same  spirit.  All  men  see,  and 
declare,  this  under  the  guidance  of  mere  common  sense  ;  and,  al- 
Chough  each  cherishes  it  in  himself,  every  one  hates,  de>]/ises,  and 
conoemns  it  in  his  fellow-men.  How  little  would  Christ  have 
merited,  how  plainly  impossible  would  it  have  bcTn  for  him  to  have 
gained,  that  exalted  estimation,  which  he  now  hokhs  in  the  minds  of 
Angels  and  of  men,  had  he  been  a  profid  and  vain,  and  not  a  meek 
and  lowly,  Redeemer!  How  infinitely  distant  is  the  chan^cter  of 
this  Glorious  Person  from  that  of  Alexander,  or  that  of  Caf^iir ! 
The  character  of  these  men  is  fitly  imaged  by  the  smoke,  ascend- 
ing fipm  the  bottomless  pit :  while  the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  is 
that  of  the  Sun,  shining  in  his  strength. 

But,  aside  from  these  considerations.  Repentance,  however  re- 
probated by  haughty-minded  men,  is  in  itself  real  good,  and  es- 
sential to  all  other  real  good.  It  is  the  only  j^ossible  removal  of 
sin  ;  the  worst  of  all  evils,  and  the  soin-ce  of  every  other  evil.  It 
is  the  only  possible  security  against  the  resumption  of  that  guilty, 
debased,  and  shameful  charaLter.  It  is  the  commencement  of  vir- 
tue in  the  soul ;  and  indispensable  to  its  very  existence.  It  is 
real  dignity  in  itself;  and  the  beginning  of  all  real  dignity.  It  is 
plainly  the  only  solid  basis  of  peace  of  conscience,  and  well-found- 
ed self-approbation.  By  Humt  it  was  seen,  so  lar  as  he  saw  it  at 
all,  only  at  a  distance ;  and  through  the  false  optics  of  philosoph- 
ical pride.  It  was,  therefore,  erroneously  seen,  understood,  and 
represented.  Neither  this  writer,  nor  his  companions  in  infideli- 
ty, appear  to  have  discerned  the  distinction  between  the  repent- 
ance of  a  mercenary  slave,  regretting  his  faults  merely  from  the 
expectation  of  punishment ;  and  the  ingenuous  contrition  of  a  child, 
sorrowLg  for  his  disobedience.  loathing  his  guilt,  and  rctui'ning 
with  a  new  and  better  heart  to  his  filial  character  and  duty. 
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2.  II  t!  see  how  o;roy}!(I/i\':s  Ihc  oJjecllon  of  Godwin  is  to  the  Scrips 
tirts  ;  viz.  Tiial  ihcj  Liij  an  improper  and  unwarrantable  itress  on 
Faith. 

F.iiih,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  great  condition  of  acceptance 
with  Go.l,  proposed  in  the  Gospel :  as  Unbelief  is  of  final  rejec- 
tion. To  this  scheme  GyJtcm  ol  j  xts,  as  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
E»ii  if  the  account  here  ^iven  ul  this  uttrihute  be  just,  the  absurd- 
ity will  be  found  to  lie,  not  m  ft.-  ^:"-iptural  scheme,  but  in  the 
objoction.  It  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  i^ten  shown  in  this  discoursei 
that  without  Union  to  God,  and  cordial  Obedience  to  his  Will,  we 
cannot  enj^y  rational  and  cn.lunt\<;  good;  and  that  without  Evan- 
gehc?l  Faith,  no  such  Union,  anJ  no  such  Obedience,  can  exi»t« 
The  F  i.ta  of  the  Go:5f)e]  i-;,  tliercfore,  of  all  possible  importance 
to  man;  of  as  much  importance  as  his  whole  well-being;  involv- 
ing every  thing  which  is  desirable  or  useful.  Had  the  Scriptures, 
therefore,  laid  less  stress  upon  this  subject ;  it  would  have  been 
an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  religious  system,  which  they 
contain. 

The  contrary  character  of  distrust^  which  is  plainly  the  native 
character  of  man,  is  obviously  a  complete  separation  of  any  In- 
telligent being  from  his  Maker.  It  is  impossible,  that  such  beings 
should  exercise  any  of  those  affections,  with  which  alone  they 
can  glorify  their  Creator,  or  cordially  obey  him,  so  long  as  they 
distrust  his  Moral  Character.  Equally  impossible  is  it,  that  they 
should  possess  the  enjoyment,  which  alone  can  fill  the  winhes,  or 
is  suited  to  the  nature,  of  an  immortal  mind.  The  distrust  of  a 
friend  makes  us  unhappy  here.  The  distrust  of  God  would  make 
us  miserable  for  ever. 

The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  deserves,  then,  all  the  importance, 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures.  The  place,  which  it  ought 
to  hold  in  the  estimation  of  all  men,  is  pre-eminent.  By  every 
Preacher  it  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  by  every  man  it  ought  to  be 
pui*sucd,  as  of  all  possible  consequence  to  Obedience  and  Salva« 
tion.  The  Preacher,  who  does  not  thus  inculcate  it,  is  unfaithful : 
the  man,  who  does  not  acquire  it,  is  undone*  ^ 
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THE  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

« 

CSDIVAKT  MSAVS  OF  OBACE. — PROOFS  THAT  THERE  ARE  8UC1I 

MEANS. 


I  CoRnmnAirt  It.  IS.— For  thtntgh  ye  hare  ten  thmunni  inttruetort  in  Chrut,  «• 
kwH  nol  Wionjf  faUun  ;/or  in  Chriit  Jesus  have  I  begotten  ifou  through  Uu  GospJ. 

The  preceding  sermon  finished  the  observations,  which  I 
originally  proposed  to  make  concerning  the  Law  of  God ;  the 
Inability  of  Man  to  obey  it;  and  the  Means  of  his  Restoration  to 
Obedience^  and  to  the  consequent  Favour  of  God. 

The  next  subject  in  the  order  of  those  Discourses,  is  The  means, 
in  the  application  ofwhichj  men  usually  obtain  faith  and  repentance, 
and  thus  become  entitled  to  eternal  life. 

Before  I  begin  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  request  my  Audi* 
ence  to  call  to  mind  the  import  of  the  last  discourse,  together  with 
others,  which  have  been  delivered  concerning  the  same  subjects. 
I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  my  view,  Evangelical  Faith 
and  Repentance  are  indiifpensable  to  the  existence  of  any  moral  good 
m  the  sold  of  man,  and  are  in  all  instances  the  beginning  of  that 
good*  Particularly,  they  arc  the  commencemont  of  obedience  to 
the  Law  of  God ;  the  foundation  of  real  and  enduring  happiness 
to  such  as  are,  or  have  been,  sinners  ;  and  arc,  obviously,  the  iVn- 
mediate  duty  of  all  men.  He  therefore,  who  docs  not  teach  these 
doctrines,  omits,  in  my  apprehension,  the  soul  and  substance  of 
the  Gospel. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe,  that  in  this  passage  of 
Scriptve,  St.  Patu  declares  himself  to  have  begotten  the  Corin» 
ihian  Christians  in  Christ,  and  thus  to  have  been  a  cause  of  their 
being  regenerated,  or  born  again.  That  the  new  binh  is  the  birth 
here  referred  to,  will  not  be  disputed.  Nor  car)  it  be  questioned, 
thatSf.  Paul  was,  in  some  manner  and  degree,  or  other,  concerned 
in  effectuating  it,  without  a  peremptory  denial  of  his  veracity,  and 
inspiration.  It  is  further  declared  by  him,  that  Af  had  begotten 
ttewi  throv^h  the  Gospel.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  Goftpel, 
tlso,  toas,  in  some  or  other  manner,  oi*  degree,  concerned  in  effect' 
uating  the  new  birth  of  the  Corinthian  Christians. 

If  the  Apostle,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  was  concerned  in 
effectuating  the  new  birth  of  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  if  will  fol- 
low by  unoDJcctionable  analogy,  that  other  Ministers  are  also,  in  t/u 
lik$  mamur  er  degree^  amurued  in  Effectuating  the  Regeneration  of 
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suchy  as  become  Christians  under  their  Ministry.  Further;  if  the 
Gospel  was  tlius  concerned  in  the  Regeneration  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  then  it  is,  also,  equally  concerned  in  that  of  Christians 
in  general. 

fiut  if  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  be  in  any  manner,  or  degree, 
concerned  in  producing  this  change  in  the  moral  character  of  men, 
they  are  just  so  far  means  of  producing  it.  Of  consequence,  also, 
they  are,  according  to  that  course  of  Divine  Providence,  in  which 
they  are  thus  instrumental,  necessary  to  this  change^  just  so  far  as 
they  are  means  of  producing  it. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  God  could  not,  if  he  pleased,  pro- 
duce this  rhange  in  the  human  character,  without  these,  or  any 
other  means.  Nor  is  it  intended,  that  in  some  cases  he  does  not 
actually  thus  produce  it.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  power  of 
God  to  effectuate  this  change,  with  infinite  ease,  in  any  manner 
which  he  shall  think  proper.  Nor  have  we  any  proof,  that  he  has 
not,  in  many  instances,  renewed  men,  without  connecting  the  ren* 
ovation  with  any  means  whatever.  But  it  is  here  intended,  that 
this  is  not  the  usual  course  of  his  Spiritual  proyidence ;  and  that, 
in  that  course,  means  are  really  employed  to  bring  men  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  further  intended,  that  these  meatis  are  so 
far  necessary^  as  that  without  them^  this  important  end  wotUdnotj  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  providence^  be  accomplished. 

If  God  has  thought  proper  to  conduct  his  Spiritual  providence 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  constitute  it  a  regular  and  orderly  counte 
of  events  ;  then  our  own  views  of  it  are  to  be  formed,  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  this  constitution,  and  to  admit  it  as  a  part  of  the  Evan^ 
elical  System.  Our  conduct,  also,  is  to  be  referred;  and  con- 
brmod,  to  this  constitution.  With  it  we  are  to  expect  other  things 
to  accord.  Particularly,  we  are  to  expect  salvation  for  ourselves, 
and  others,  nccording  to  this  plar^^;  and  not  according  to  a  differ^ 
ent  one.  Just  views  of  this  subject  will,  therefore,  be  easily  seen 
to  claim  no  smalljmportance  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  wish 
to  be  saved. 

In  the  particular  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  propose, 

I.  To  shozo^  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ; 

II.  To  show  What  they  are; 

III.  To  explain,  their  Influence;  and, 

IV.  To  answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  doe* 
trine. 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  show^  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace. 
^  This  position  1  shall  endeavour  to  establish  in  the  following 
manner. 

1  •  /  allege  as  evidence  of  its  truth  the  direct  declarations  of 
Scripture. 

The  Text  is  an  explicit  and  forcible  declaration  of  this  nature. 
In  this  passage  the  Apostle  asserts  in  the  most  unequivocal  man* 
ner,  that  Ae  was  a  cause,  and  the  Gospel  another,  of  regeneration 
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to  the  Corinthian  Christians  :  not  a  cause  in  the  efficient  sense,  but 
lAe  instrumentaL  In  other  worJs,  he  declares  that  himself,  and 
the  Gospel,  were  Mans  of  their  regeneration.  It  cannot  be  said 
here,  that  the  Apostle  an  1  the  Gosj)el  were,  to  these  Christians, 
tUtdiTiSof  cdificatian ^  or  of  the'tr  a:hancem''r:l  in  holiness^  after  they 
Were  regenerated.  Tiiis  suhject  is  not  even  hintetl  at  in  the  pas- 
8age«  The  birth  is  not  any  part  of  t!ie  growth,  suhseijiient  to  itself. 
75?  begety  is  not  to  nourish,  or  cause  to  grow.  It  is  to  coutnhute 
to  the  original  existence  of  the  thing  begotten,  and  not  to  its  sub- 
sequent improvement.  The  Apostle  and  the  Gospel,  then,  con- 
tributed to  the  regeneration  of  these  Christians,  and  were  Means  of 
bringing  it  to  pass. 

In  Philemon  10,  St,  Paid  declares  the  same  truth  in  the  same 
language.     /  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesiinus^  whom  I  have  be 
gotten  in  my  bonds. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jamesj  chapter  i.  18,  that  Apostle  says, 
Of  his  own  Will  begat  he  us  with  the  Word  of  Truth,  that  we  (the 
first  converted  Jews)  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  crea- 
iures. 

On  this  passage  I  shall  make  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  tliat 
Su  James  uses  the  same  language  to  denote  the  regeneration  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  which  St.  Paul  uses  to  denote  that  of  the  Corin- 
thian Christians.  If,  then,  the  terms  in  St.  James  denote  regene- 
ration ;  which  will  not  be  denied  ;  they  denote  the  same  thing  in 
the  Text.  But  the  passage  in  5/.  James  is  unquestionable  proof, 
that  God  regenerated  the  persons  spoken  of  in  this  passage. 
Equally  uiideniable  proof  is  furnished  by  the  Text,  that  St.  Paul 
was  eiiner  the  Agent,  or  the  Means,  of  regeneration  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  Corinth.  But  God  is  the  only  Agent,  or  Elficient  Cause, 
of  regeneration.  If  we  deny  the  fact,  that  Si.  Paul  was  the  Means 
of  regeneration  to  these  persons,ici3  asserted  in  ihe  Text,  we  must, 
according  to  the  same  principles,  deny  the  fact,  that  God  was  the 
Efficient  Cause  of  regeneration,  as  asserted  by  St.  Jatries.  The 
same  rules  of  construction  will  oblige  us  to  admit  ])oth  these  propo- 
sitions, or  to  reject  them  both.  The  langua;^e  is  the  same  ;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  of  construction, 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  second  rejnark  is  this.  St.  James  dccIarcF,  that  God  had 
regenerated  him,  and  his  Fillozc-christlaus,  bij  the  IFord  of  Truth  : 
that  is,  by  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  was,  therefore,  certainly,  Means 
of  accomplishing  this  event. 

St.  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle,  chapter  i.  10  ;  speaking  of  himself 
and  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  says.  Being  horn  again,  or  regenerat- 
ed, not  of  corruptible  seed,  But  by  the  IVord  of  God,  7cho  liveth 
and  ahideth  for  ever.  In  this  passage  St.  Ptter  declares,  that 
Christians  are  born,  or  regenei-ated,  5ja  Xoyx,  by  means  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Of  course  he  declares,  that  they  were  not  regen- 
erated without  the  mstrumentality  of  die  Word  of  God.    What 
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is  true,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  of  the  Christians,  to  whom 
St.  Peler  wrote,  will  not  be  denied  ^o  be  true  of  Christkins  uni* 
versa  I  ly. 

In  1  Tim.  iv.  16,  5/.  Paul  says,  Take  heed  tm/o  thyself ,  and  un- 
to  the  doctrines  ;  continue  in  them  :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  both. 
save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee.  That  Timothy  would,  in  fact, 
both  save  himself,  and  those  who  heard  him,  cannot  be  denied,  un- 
less we  charge  St.  Paul  with  falsehood.  But  if  Timothy  was  not 
in  this  case  an  Instrument,  or  a  Means,  of  salvation  to  them;  the 
declaration  cannot  be  true.  For,  God  is  the  only  Efficient  Cause 
of  salvation  to  any  man. 

In  Romans  iii.  1,  2,  St.  Poi^/says,  What  advantage  then  liath  the 
Jew  ?  or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way  : 
chiefly  because  that  unto  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of  Godm 
In  this  passage  St.  Paul  declares,  that  the  Jews  had  much  advan- 
tage over  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  this  advantage  lay  chiefly  in  the 
fact,  that  unto  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God.  if  the  pos* 
session  of  ihe  Oracles  of  God  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Jews : 
we  naturally  ask,  in  what  respect  was  it  an  advantage  ?  Plainly 
in  this  ;  that  the  Oracles  of  God  contributed,  or  were  capable  of 
contributing,  to  their  salvation,  and  conseauently  to  their  regene- 
ration. Of  what  possible  advantage  coula  the  Oracles  of  God  be 
to  unconverted  men ;  and  of  such  only  is  the  Apostle  here  speak-* 
ing ;  unless  they  contributed  in  some  manner  and  degree,  or  oth- 
er, to  their  conversion  ?  This  question,  it  is  believed,  admits  of 
no  answer. 

In  Romans  x.  14,  the  same  Apostle  says.  How  then  shall  they  call 
on  Him^  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe 
in  hi?n,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ^  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  Preacher  ?  Every  person,  at  all  acquainted  with  lan- 
guage, knows,  that  these  questions  have  exactly  the  same  import 
with  that  of  strong  negative  declarations ;  and  that  the  Apostle 
has  here  in  the  most  forcible  manner  asserted,  that  men  cannot 
call  on  Him^  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ;  nor  believe  in  him^  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard^  nor  hear  without  a  Preacher.  In  other 
words,  he  declares  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  Providence,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  faith 
of  mankind  in  Christ,  just  as  that  faith  is  indispensable  to  the  invo- 
cation of  his  name  in  prayer.  That  the  Apostle  understood  these 
questions  in  this  manner  is  unanswerably  evident  from  his  own 
conclusion,  subjoined  in  the  1 7th  verse :  So  then,  faith  cometh  ijf 
hearing  ;  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God. 

These  passages,  it  is  believed,  are  sufficient,  if  any  passages  can 
be  sufficient,  to  decide  the  question.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
quotations  of  the  same  import,  to  a  ^at  extent :  for  this  is  the 
common  language  of  the  Scriptures.  %ut  as  a  long  course  of  ouotr 
io^9  and  commenting,  necessarily  becomes  tedious,  I  shall  conpiMde 
this  part  of  the  discussion  by  repeating,  in  a  very  summary  iDen- 
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ner,  a  few  other  passages,  and  phrases,  which  directly  indicate,  in 
other  forms,  the  same  truth. 

The  Scriptures  are  called  the  Word  of  Salvation;  the  Word  of 
Ljfe  ;  the  fVord  of  Failh ;  the  Word  of  Wtsdofn  ;  the  Word  of 
knowledge ;  the  fford  of  Reconciliation ;  and  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,  None  of  these  appellations,  it  is  apprehended,  could  be 
given  to  them  with  propriety,  unless  they  were  in  truth  Means  of 
Salvation  to  men.  They  are  called  the  Word  of  God^  which  inr 
wrought  effectually  in  the  Thessalonians^  when  they  first  received  it. 
1  Thess.  ii.  13.  They  are  said  by  God  himself,  speakine  to  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah,  to  be  as  a  fire,  and  as  a  hammer,  that  breaketh 
the  rock  in  pieces,  Jcr.  xxiii.  29.  They  are  asserted  by  S/.  Paul 
to  be  quick,  or  living,  and  powerful ;  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  ;  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit  ; 
and  to  be  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  Heb. 
iv.  12.  Our  Savioui*  says  to  the  Jews,  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth  ;  and,  to  explain  his  meaning,  subjoins.  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  Spirit,  ana  they  are  life. 

It  is  said,  that,  when  l/ie  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  itpleas' 
ed  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  who  believe. 
iCor.  i.  21. 

St.  Paul  declares  the  Gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salva^ 
tion  to  every  one  that  believeth.     Rom.  i.  10. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  their 
customary  language,  declare  themselves,  particularly  as  preached 
to  mankind,  to  be  means  of  salvation. 

3.  /  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Commission,  given  by  Christ 
to  his  jipostles. 

This  Commission  is  recorded,  Matth.  zzviii.  19,  in  these  words : 
Go  ye,  disciple  {\.\x^i  is,  make  disciples  of)  all  tuitions;  baptizing 
them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, 

The  word,  fjodijceutfccrf,  rendered /«acA  in  the  common  translation, 
is  literally  rendered  disciple^  ^6a(fxu  is  the  proper  term  to  denote 
teaching.  MaAnnou  denotes  to  make  a  person  a  disciple,  in  the  same 
sense,  in  which  the  Apostles,  and  their  contemporary  Christians,  were 
disciples  of  Christ.  A  disciple,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  person,  who  receives,  approves,  and  voluntarily 
conforms  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  ot  his  Instructor.  Such 
were  the  disciples  of  the  Pliarisees :  such  were  those  of  John  the 
Baptist :  and  such  were  those  of  Christ.  Christ,  it  will  be  admit- 
teu,  commissioned  the  Apostles  to  make  real  disciples  of  those,  to 
whom  they  preached,  and  not  disciples  in  pretence  and  profession 
merely.     But  every  real  disciple  is  regenerated. 

The  nations  to  whom  the  Apostles  were  sent,  were  Jews  and 
Heathen;  and  of  course,  were  unbelievers  and  sinners.  Christ, 
therefore,  commissioned  the  Apostles  to  make  disciples  of  unbe- 
lieTars  %nd  sinners.    It  will  not  be  denied  that  he  commissioned 
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them  lo  do  that,  which,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  things,  could  be 
done ;  and  which  they,  so  far  as  ihey  faithfully  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, did  actually  accomplish.  The  Apostles,  therefore,  did 
really  in  the  proper  sense  make  disciples  of  these  sinners* 

Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says,  that  he  desired  lo  have  fniit  among 
the  Romans^  as  he  had  had  among  the  other  Gentiles.  Rom*  i«  13. 
He  speaks  of  himself,  and  Apollos^  as  Ministers,  by  whom,  that  is, 
by  means  of  whom,  the  Corinthians  believed.  1  Cor.  iii*  5.  He 
says,  that  he^  and  his  companions^  received  grace  and  apostleship^ 
for  the  obedience  of  faith  among  all  nations,  Rom.  1  •  5*  St.  Peter, 
Acts  XV.  7,  says,  that  God  had  chosen,  that  the  Gentiles  by  his  motUh 
should  hear  the  Gospel,  and  believe.  Every  where,  also,  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  exhibited  as  having  be- 
lieved and  turned  lo  God,  by  means  of  the  Preaching  of  the  Apos** 
ties  and  their  coadjutors. 

Thus  the  Commission  was  fulfilled,  exactly,  according  to  its 
tcnour;  and  the  Gospel  actually  became  the  Means  of  faith  and 
salvation  to  those,  to  whom  it  was  preached. 

But  this  Commission  wa?  given  to  all  succeeding  Ministers^  as 
well  as  lo  the  Apostles;  and  is  the  very  authority,  under  which 
they  now  preach  and  perform  all  the  other  duties  of  the  ministerial 
office.  All  that  was  here  said  to  the  Apostles,  is,  in  the  very  same 
sense,  said  to  them.  It  is  equally  their  business,  and  duty,  to  make 
disciples  of  mankind,  Avherevcr  Providence  presents  ihem  an  op- 
portunity; and  to  baptize  them  when  made.  Of  course,  they  as 
really  make  disciples  of  unbeHevers  and  sinners  ;  and  are  as  really 
Means  of  faith  and  salvation  to  mankind. 

The  very  fact  of  giving  this  Commission  is,  in  itself,  decisive 
proof  of  this  truth.  It  was  undoubtedly  given  with  sincerity,  and 
oenevolcnce,  on  the  part  of  Christ.  Of  course,  it  was  intended 
by  him,  that  the  design,  expressed  in  it,  was  really  formed  in  his 
mind,  and  will  be  faithfully  accomplished.  This  design  is  com- 
pletely expressed  in  the  Commission  itself.  As  the  Apostles  were 
clirecied  to  disciple  all  nations,  or  to  make  disciples  every  where  ; 
so  it  was  the  design  of  Christ,  that  disciples  should  every  where 
be  made  by  them.  In  this  business  they  were  to  have  a  real 
agency.  It  therefore  follows  irresistibly,  that  they  had  a  real  agen- 
cy in  it :  such  an  agency,  as  that  without  their  exertions,  these 
men  would,  in  the  established  course  of  things,  never  have  become 
disciples. 

3.  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  whole  course  of  Facts 
relating  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  loorld. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  preached,  and  read,  mankind 
have  actually  been  made  disciples  of  Christ.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  to  which  the  Gospel  has  come,  there  have  been 
many  such  disciples.  In  those  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  Gospel  has  not  existed,  such  disciples  have  not  been  made  : 
or,  at  least,  evidence  of  their  disci^ieship  has  not  been  fumishea 
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to  their  fellow-men.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the. 
ordinary  course  of  God's  Spiritual  providence.  That  exceptions^ 
to  this  assertion  may  have  exislcdf,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny. 
That  they  must  have  been  comparatively  few  is,  I  think,  clearly 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  satisfactory  reasons  have  appeared, 
even  to  the  mind  of  charity  itself,  to  believe  them  numerous.  If 
God  has  pursued,  in  countries  unenlightened  by  the  Gospel,  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  dispensations  from  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating; it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  this 
fact ;  or  at  least  none  which  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  The 
Scriptures  certainly  give  us  very  little  infonnation  of  this  nature ; 
and  the  historv  of  mankind  furnishes  still  less.  Without  limiting 
the  mercy  of  God,  or  attempting  to  investigate  his  Spiritual  provi- 
dence, with  respect  to  nations  who  have  not  the  Gospel,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded,  that  the  instances,  which  they  furnish,  of  ap- 
parent renovation,  are  very  few. 

A  benevolent  man,  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, and  sur\'eys  with  attention  the  moral  conduct  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, will  find  very  little,  of  this  nature,  to  satisfy  his  wishes,  or  his 
hopes.  Independently  of  the  moral  effects,  produced  upon  these 
nations  by  the  labours  of  Missionaries,  he  will  find  sin  prevailing, 
and  ravaging,  in  all  the  forms  of  turpitude,  compatible  with  their 
circumstances,  and  in  every  degree,  not  forbidden  by  their  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  imbecility.  Our  Saviour  has  taught  us,  that  we 
are  to  discern  the  character  of  men  by  their  fruits.  This  equita- 
ble and  decisive  rule  of  judging  is  no  less  applicable  to  these  na- 
tions, than  to  ourselves.  But  what  are  the  fruits,  produced  by 
these  men  ?  Certainly  they  are  not  such,  as  are  meet  for  repent' 
ance;  such  as  spring  from  confidence  in  God ;  such  as  indicate, 
even  remotely,  the  influence,  or  even  the  existence,  of  real  virtue. 
After  the  most  charitable  and  indulgent  allowance  for  their  igno- 
rance; after  all  the  palliations,  which  the  most  benevolent  mind 
can  elicit  from  their  moral  disadvantages ;  their  fraud,  treachery, 
cruelty,  pride,  implacability,  and  revenge,  present  a  picture  of  de- 

Sravity,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  understand,  and  acknowledge, 
fo  penitents,  in  the  mean  time,  are  visible  among  them.  No 
symptoms  of  reformation  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  one  unva- 
rj'ing,  sluggish,  gloomy  stream  of  roiTuption  appears  to  have 
flowed  heavily  onward  from  remote  generations  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  to  wind  its  Lethean  course  through  all  these  nations, 
wherever,  and  however,  situated. 

On  the  ground,  once  inhabited  by  these  people,  the  Kew-Eng' 
land  Colonists  have  dwelt  almost  two  centuries.  Among  them 
Religion  has  generally  prevailed.  The  proof  is  that  which  has 
been  already  mentioned.  They  have  brought  forth  the  fruits, 
specified  in  the  Gospel  as  evidences  of  a  virtuous  character,  in 
instances,  whose  number  it  would  be  difficult  to  limit.  Whence 
4his  mighty  difierence  .in  nations,  planted  on  the  same  soil|  and 
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Jiving  under  the  same  cliraate  ?  The  only  satisfactory  answer  is, 
that  the  people  o(  J^fw-Pngland  have  possessed  the  Gospel  and  Ita 
Ordinances;  have  built  Churches ;  seided  Ministers ;  attended  the 
Public  Worship  of  God;  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  educated  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord*  None  of  these 
things  were  possessed,  or  done,  bv  their  savage  predecessors.  In 
a  word,  the  people  of  Jiew'England  have  haa  the  Gospel :  the 
Savages  have  not. 

In  those  countries,  also,  where  the  Gospel  has  been  enjoyed, 
and  disciples  have  actually  been  made,  all,  or  almost  all,  persona 
of  this  character  have  become  disciples  by  means  of  the  Gospel 
itself.    Such  persons,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  probably  without 
an  exception,  when  conversing  on  their  reffeneration,  declare  that 
every  thing  in  their  own  minus,  which  yields  them  consolation,  or 
hope,  is,  in  their  view,  feirly  referrible  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
presented  to  them  in  some  form  or  other.     A  vast  multitude  date 
all  their  hopes  from  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  feel  com- 
pletely assured,  diat  faith^  if  it  has  come  to  them  at  all,  has  comt 
iv  hearing;  as  hearing  has  by  the  Word  of  God.     Others  attribute 
this  blessing  to  the  indirect  influence  of  Preaching,  operating  upon 
their  minds  through  a  succession  of  events.     Others  ascribe  it  to 
an  early  Religious  Education,  making  deep  impressions  on  their 
minds  ill  the  happy  period  of  childhoocu  Others,  still,  attribute  it  to 
the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  the  Reading  of  Relieious  Books : 
to  the  Religious  Conversation  of  Good  Men ;  or  to  Die  Life  ana 
Conduct  of  such  men.     In  these  several  ways,  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  often  exhibited  with  peculiar  strength,  beauty,  and  ef- 
ficacy.    The  mode,  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  is  of 
no  other  importance,  than  as  it  renders  the  truths  themselves  more 
explicit,  or  more  impressive.     The  truths  are  the  substance,  and 
the  soul,  of  this  interesting  process- 
As  the  language  of  all  such  persons  concerning  this  subject  is 
the  same;  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  true.    Their  number 
has  been  too  great  to  allow  the  suspicion,  that  they  can  all  have 
been  deceived.     They  have  lived  in  so  many  ages,  and  countries, 
have  been  of  so  many  diflbrent  characters,  have  received  so  wide- 
ly different  educations,  have  lived  in  so  widely  different  circum- 
stances, and  have  entertained,  in  other  respects,  so  widely  differ- 
ent opinions,  as  to  render  it  incredible,  that  they  should  all  have 
been  prejudiced  concerning  this  subject,  and  impossible,  that  they 
shoula  have  united  in  exactly  the  same  set  of  prejudices.     At  the 
same  time,  multitudes  of  them  have  been  eminently  distinguished 
for  wisdom,  candour,  and  self-knowledge.     It  cannot  be  reasona- 
bly supposed,  that  immense  numbers  01  such  men  should,  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  subject,  be  uniformly  deceived  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.    Beyond  all  this,  it  appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  an  in- 
defensible imputation  upon  the  character  of  God  to  suppose,  that 
be  would,  ia  this  case,  leave  his  cbildKin  to  iaist  apprebeoaioo^ 
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^nd  suffer  them  universally  to  believe,  that  this  mighty  blessing 
came  to  them  all  in  a  way,  which  was  imaginary,  and  by  means, 
to  which  it  was  in  no  degree  attributable. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  1  think,  with  the  highest  pro- 
bability be  concluded,  that  mankind  are  sanctified  through^  or  by 
means  of,  the  truth  oiGoA. 

To  all  ibat  has  been  here  alleged  it  may,  however,  be  objected, 
that  in  the  Scriptures  our  aanctificaiion^  particularly  our  regemra- 
Hon,  is  ascribed  directly^  and  solely^  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
and  that  the  doctrine,  contended  lor  in  this  discourse,  contradicts 
this  part  of  the  Scriptural  scheme. 

To  this  objection  1  answer,  that  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  con- 
tend, is  as  plainly  asserted,  and  in  as  many  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  that,  which  is  alleged  in  the  objection.  If,  then,  we  deny 
the  former  of  these  doctrines ;  we  shall  do  violence  to  as  many, 
and  as  plain,  scriptural  declarations,  as  if  we  deny  the  latter.  Our 
dislike  to  the  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  discourse,  will  in  no  degree 
justify  us  in  rejecting,  or  contravening,  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  it  is  asserted.  They  stand  upon  their  own  basis ; 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  who,  while  he 
challenges  this  Agency  to  Himself^  has  been  pleased  to  attribute 
also  this  Instrumentality  to  his  Word.  His  declarations  we  are 
bound  to  receive  as  we  find  them  ;  and  cannot  alter  the  obvious 
meaning,  with  anv  better  warrant,  than  we  can  challenge  for  alter- 
ing the  words,  which  contain  that  meaning. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  this  doctrine  robs  God  of  his  p^" 
euliar  glory  m  regenerating  the  soul  of  man. 

To  this  1  answer,  that  we  are,  at  the  best,  incompetent  judges 
of  this  subject ;  and  are  therefore  unable  to  determine,  satisfac- 
torily, in  what  manner  God  will  be  most  glorified.  If  God  has 
thought  proper  to  sive  us  such  an  account  of  the  subject,  as  has 
been  here  specified,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end,  that  he  is  more 
glorified  in  the  manner,  conformed  to  these  declarations,  than  in 
any  other.  The  Psalmist,  under  the  unerring  influence  of  Inspi- 
ration, savs  to  God,  Thtm  hast  magnified  thy  Word  above  all  thy 
Kame.  Should  it  prove  one  of  the  ways,  in  which  God  magnifies 
his  Word,  that  it  is  constituted  the  Means  of  regeneration  to  man- 
kind ;  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  will  be  found,  in 
the  end,  perfccdy  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  glorification  of 
his  Name. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  neither  of  these  answers  is  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  us  concerning  these  objections.  The  Spirit  oi 
God  is,  in  truth,  the  only  Agent  in  renovating  man  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  only  Efficient  cause  of  his  renovation.  This,  how- 
ever, he  would  be  in  as  perfect  a  degree,  if  he  were  supposed  to 
employ  Means  in  accomplishing  this  change  of  character,  as  if  he 
were  supposed  to  accomplish  it  without  them*  The  supposition, 
that  an  agent,  if  he  tmpoj  means  to  effectuate  his  purposes,  willt 
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on  this  account*  cease  to  be,  or  be  at  all  less,  an  agent,  is  built  up* 
on  no  known  priiiciples  of  truth  or  evidence. 

The  farmer  and  gardener  turn  their  soil,  and  plant  their  seeds : 
the  rain  descends  upon  them,  and  the  sun  shines :  but  all  these 
things  do  not  make  them  spring  up  and  yield  their  increase.  God 
must  still  interpose  with  his  creative  power,  to  produce  these  de- 
sirable efTects ;  or  a  crop  will  be  expected  in  vain.  God,  there- 
fore, is  the  sole  Agent  and  Author  of  the  crop  *,  yet  the  farmer  and 
the  gardener,  the  ground  and  the  seed,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 
are  all  Means  of  its  existence.  Without  these  means,  there  would, 
according  to  the  established  order  of  things,  be  no  crop.  Of 
course,  they  are  means  of  its  existence;  and  means  indispensable* 

It  may  be  said,  thai  these  cases  are  not  similar ^  If  this  should 
be  said  ;  it  would,  I  think,  he  f^aid  rashlv :  for  Christ  himself,  Sim 
Peter^  St.  James^  and  St.  Paul,  have  all  chosen  this  allusion  to 
illustrate  this  very  subject.  See  the  parable  of  the  sower.  See  also, 
1  Cor.  iii.  where  Paul  declares  himself  to  have  planted,  Jlpolloi 
to  have  watered,  and  God  to  have  given  the  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  other  objection,  it  is  obvious,  that,  so  far^as 
we  can  see,  the  glory  of  regenerating  man  is  all  ascribed  to  God ; 
and  all  ascribed  in  the  manner  most  honourable  to  him ;  is  attri- 
buted 10  his  Spirit  as  the  EiFicient  cause,  and  to  his  Word  as  the 
Means.  If  he  has  in  fact,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  proved,  de- 
clared that  this  is  the  manner,  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  accomplish 
this  work  ;  we  need  not  fear,  that  in  giving  this  account  of  it  we 
shall  detract  from  his  character. 

REMARK. 

If  the  scheme  of  discourse,  which  has  been  here  ezbibitedi  is 
just ;  it  will  follow,  that  the  Gospel  is  to  he  preached  to  sinners. 

My  audience  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  any  evidence  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  prove  this  assertion.  If  I  am  not  misinform- 
ed, however,  the  assertion  has  not  only  been  questioned,  but  de- 
nied. That  such  should  have  been  the  fact  is  certainly  wonder- 
ful, in  my  view,  as  well  as  in  that  of  others. 

When  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  Christ,  the  whole  world, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  vnxs  in  a  state  of  sin.  The  Gentiles  were 
80  generally  of  this  character,  that,  as  a  body,  they  were  styled,  by 
St.  Pau/,  sinners  of  the  Gentiles.  Gal.  ii.  15.  To  the  Gentiles, 
however,  Paul  was  sent  directly  by  Christ,  to  preach  the  GospeL 
The  extraordinary  commission  of  this  Apostle  aeserves  to  be  here 
repeated.  Delivering  thee  from  the  people^  and  from  the  Gentiles 
unio  whom  now  I  send  thee ;  To  open  their  eves^  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Ood^  thai 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins^  and  inheritance  among  them 
mho  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me.    AcU.  xxvi.  17,  18. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  St.  Paul  was  sent  to  the  Gen* 
^^es,  not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel^  and  to  cptn  their  eye^,  but  to 
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iUm  them^  mlst^fnmk  imrhun  to  lights  and  from  tlu  power  of 
Satan  unto  God*  Accordingly,  he  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenlif  vision;  hut  shewed  first  to  them  of  Damascus^  and  at  Jeru' 
iatem,  and  throughovi  all  the  coasts  ofJudea^  and  then  to  the  Gen^ 
aiesj  thai  they  s/undd  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentancem 

These  declarations  made  bj  St.  Paul,  are  unanswerably  evinced 
10  be  true  by  the  history  of  his  life.  In  the  very  manner,  here 
recited,  he  preached  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  glad  tidings  of 
•alvation  ;  and  persuaded  men  every  where  to  renounce,  ancT for- 
sake, their  iniquities ;  and  thus  actually  opened  their  eyes,  and 
turned  them  from  darkness  to  light. 

The  beginning  of  the  Preaching  of  Christ,  as  recited  in  the  Gos- 
pel acccffoing  to  St.  Mark,  is  in  these  words  :  The  time  is  fulfilled : 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  bcliive  tlte 
CrospeL  The  people,  therefore,  whom  he  addressed,  had  not 
hitherto  repented,  nor  believed.  Of  course  tlicy  were  sinners. 
In  the  whole  history  contained  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Acts, 
thare  is  not,  so  fer  as  I  recollect,  a  single  instance  recorded, 
in  which  we  have  any  satisfactory  proo^  that  even  an  individ- 
tial  sinner  was  regenerated  without  the  influence  of  Divine  Truth 
upon  his  hearth  On  the  contrary,  these  writings  are  full  of  ex- 
amples, in  which  the  efficacy  of  this  Truth  is  asserted  directly, 
its  naving  been  indispensably  concerned  in  producing  this  change 
in  man. 

The  same  doctrine  is,  also,  amply  exhibited,  as  it  respects  the 
Jewish  Church.  Of  the  Priests,  the  ordinary  Ministers  of  that 
Church,  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  teach  the  Scriptures  to 
the  Israelites,  God  says,  in  the  Prophet  Malachl,  The  Law  of  Truth 
was  in  their  mouth  ;  and  they  turned  many  away  from  iniquity.  This 
declaration  is  a  complete  history  of  the  fact  in  question,  so  far  as 
the  present  subject  is  concerned,  throughout  all  the  preceding  ages 
of  tne  Jewish  Church. 

What  was  true  concerning  the  periods,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tural history,  has  been  equally  true,  so  far  as  we  have  any  inform- 
ation of  the  periods,  which  havje  since  elapsed.  Ministers  have 
every  where,  and  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  preach- 
ed to  sinners:  and  sinners  under  their  preaching  have  been 
turned  to  God.  In  all  these  facts  the  duty  of  Ministers,  at  the 
present  time,  is  distinctly  seen,  and  gloriously  encouraged.  He 
who  would  preach  as  the  Priests  preached,  as  Christ  preached, 
as  the  Apostles  preached,  will  proclaim  the  tidings  of  salvation 
to  sinners;  and  will  urge  them  unceasingly  to  Faith,  Repentance, 
and  Holiness*  Upon  his  preaching,  if  faithfully  conducted  in 
this  manner,  and  accompanied  by  his  own  prayers,  and  those  of  the 
Christians  around  him«  oe  may  confidently  look  for  the  blessing  of 
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THl  ORDINARY  MEANS  OP  GRACE. — ^WHAT   THEY   ARE. AfTD  WVlt 

IS    THEIR    INFLUEJfCE 


1  Cor i5THr Alls  iv.  15. — For  though  ye  hare  ten  thomand  imtrueion  in  Ckritif  yii 
hare  .ye  not  many  f allien  ;  for  in  ChritlJesut  Iiave  i  begotten  you  through  th$ 
Gospel. 

In  ihc  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  there  are  Meant 
of  Grace  and  Saivaiion:  the  first  subject,  then  proposed  for  dis* 
cussion.     I  shall  now  endeavour, 

II.  To  shew  What  they  are  ^  and, 

III.  To  explain  their nifluence. 

The  Means  of  Grace  may  be  distributed  into  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  divisions,  without  any  material  disadvantage.  At  the 
present'time,  it  will,  however,  be  useful  to  mention  only  those, 
which  are  of  nt-culiar  importance. 

Of  these,  the  Gospel,  by  which  I  here  intend  the  Scriptures  at 
large,  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  sum  :  for  it  plainly  involves 
them  all.  The  Gospel  is  especially  to  be  considered  as  being 
elficacious  to  salvation,  when  it  is  preached :  this  being  that  insti- 
tution of  God,  to  which  His  peculiar  blessing,  life  for  evermore/is 
especially  annexed  in  the  Gospel  itself.  Still,  it  is  ever  to  be  re- 
membered, that  in  every  lawful,  serious  use  of  its  instructions, 
precepts,  warnings,  ihreatcnings,  invitations,  and  promises,  it  is 
possessed  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  influence. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Means  of  grace,  in  the  plural,  we  al- 
ways intend  eilher  different  modes  of  applying  the  Gospel^  or  goTh€ 
or  other  of  its  Precepts^  or  Ordinances^  to  the  hitman  Understand^ 
ing^  or  Affections  ;  or  the  performance  of  some  act^  or  series  of 
acts^  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures* 

It  will  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that  the  phrase,  which  I 
have  here  used,  is  commonly  employed  to  denote,  both  the  Meant 
by  which  in  the  usunl  course  of  providence,  grace  is  originally  ob* 
lained  ;  and  the  M^ans  of  increasing  it,  when  once  obtained. 

Under  this  head  are  included, 

I.   7%e  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  ^ 

IL  The  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  ; 

III.  Prayer^ 

1V«  Correspondence  with  religious  men'y 

V.  Religious  Meditation;  particularly  SelfExamintUionf  and 

VI.  The  Religious  Education  of  Children.  . 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  efficacious  to  the  same  end,  although 

difiering  in  several  respects  from  all  those  already  mentipned^  & 
Vol.  IV.  7 
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insimcihe  and  moniiorj/^  the  merciful  and  afflictive^  DispemaiianM 
of  Divine  Providence  lo  ourselves  and  others^  It  ought  to  be  re- 
incmbci*cd,  that  I  consider  none  of  these  as  Means  of  Grace,  in 
any  Otbcr  sense,  than  as  ilieif  display j  and  impress  upon  the  mindy 
the  truth  of  God. 

In  the  Scriptures,  all  these  things  appear  to  sustain  the  char 
acter,  which  I  have  attributed  to  them. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord^  says  David^  is  perfect ;  converting  the 
^iout :  The  testimonies  of  the  Lord  are  sure  ;  making  wise  the  sim- 
pie.  Search  the  scriptures,  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  the  words  of  eternal  life.  How  shall  they  6«- 
lieve^  says  St.  Paid,  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  So  then.  Faith  cometh  by 
hearing  ;  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.  Gcd  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner,  said  the  Publican,  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  :  and 
our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  he  went  ilown  to  his  house,  justifed 
rather  than  the  pharisee.  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  says  Solo^ 
mon,  shall  be  wise.  Examine  yourselves,  says  St.  Paul,  whether  yt 
he  in  the  faith  ;  prove  your  own  selves :  know  ye  not  your  ovmselves  ; 
how  that  Jes\is  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobate  ?  This  ex- 
hortation is  obviously  given  to  persons,  supposed  by  the  Apostle 
to  be,  individually,  of  different  moral  charactci*s  ;  and  is  plainly 
given  to  them  all,  whatever  their  character  might  be.  Stand  in 
awe,  said  David  to  his  enemies,  and  sin  not :  commune  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed  ;  and  be  still.  Keep  thy  heart,  said  David 
to  Solomon,  with  all  diligence  ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  iss^ies  of  I  if  em 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  says  Solomon,  and  when 
he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it :  and  again.  The  reproofs  of 
instruction  are  the  way  of  life.  Fathers,  says  St.  Paul,  Train  up 
your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
.  These  and  many  other  passages,  of  a  nature  generally  similar^ 
I  consider  as  directing,  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  the 
conduct  of  sinners.  Most  of  them  are  so  obviously  of  this  char- 
acter, as  apparently  to  admit  of  no  dispute.  A  pail  of  them  may, 
I  am  aware,  admit  of  objections  to  this  construction.  But,  if 
these  were  to  be  given  up,  the  rest  would,  I  apprehend,  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose,  for  which  they  have  been 
quoted.  That  they  are  directcil  to  such  objects,  as  1  have  termed 
Means  of  Grace,  will  not  be  cfucstioned. 

With  the  instruction,  furnished  us  concerning  this  subject  by 
the  Word  of  God,  we  are  bound  to  unite  that  also,  which  is  exhibited 
to  us  by  his  Providence.  If  certain  measures  have  been  customa- 
rily crowned  with  success  in  the  pursuit  of  salvation ;  and  other 
measures,  or  the  omission  of  these  successful  ones,  have  termi- 
nated without  that  success ;  then  we  are  warranted  to  conclude, 
thiit  the  course,  which  has  been  heretofore  successful,  will  be 
I  agaiiu  We  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  what  God  hiis  usually 
Dleuedt  he  may  confideoUy  be  expected  to  bless  ;  and  that  the 
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conduct,  which  has  been  regularly  followed  by  impenitence  and 
unbelief,  will  produce,  hereafter,  no  other  consequences. 

But,  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  one  general  course  of  conduct 
has,  in  fact,  been  usually  crowned  with  success  in  this  mighty 
concern,  from  the  beginning.  The  preaching  and  hearing  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  dihgeiit,  anxious  use  of  those,  which  I  have 
styled  Means  of  Grace,  have  been  actually  followed  by  faith| 
repentance,  and  holiness,  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  present  lime.  The  same  things  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
expected  to  produce  the  same  consequences  hereafter. 

III.  /  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  Influence  of  these  Means 
^on  Mankind, 

Before  I  begin  this  explanation,  I  wish  to  remark,  that,  although 
I  should  fail  of  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  subject,  the  fail- 
ure would,  in  no  degree,  aifect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  If  the 
evidence  alleged  has  been  sufficient,  atid  the  conclusions  have 
been  fairly  drawn  ;  then  the  doctrine  is  true.  Nor  will  my  igno«> 
ranee,  or  that  of  any  other  persons,  concerning  the  Manner,  in 
which  the  event  referred  to  is  accomplished,  and  the  doctrine  trucj 
make  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  principal  point.  Wd 
know,  perfectly,  the  Existence  of  many  facts ;  while  of  the  Man* 
ner,  in  which  tney  are  accomplished,  we  are  unable  to  form  any 
adequate  conception. 

The  Influence  of  the  Means  of  Grace  upon  mankind  may,  if  I 
mistake  not,  be  exi)lained  under  the  two  general  heads  of 

Instruction;  and 

Impression. 

These  I  shall  now  consider,  in  the  order  already  specified. 

1.  The  Mean^  of  Grace  become  such  by  instruction* 

It  will  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  men,  according  to 
S/.  PauPs  declaration,  cannot  believe  on  him^  of  whom  they  Aore 
not  heard;  nor  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed.  If 
God,  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  be  unknown ;  it  is  plain,  that  he 
can  neither  be  trusted,  invoked,  nor  obeyed.  There  can  be  no 
known  relation,  in  this  case,  between  the  creature  and  the  Crea- 
tor ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  no  known,  or 
possible,  duty  to  the  Creator.  Where  there  is  no  lawy  there  is  no 
iransgression  ;  and  where  there  is  no  knowledge,  either  actual  Or 

Cossibic,  of  a  law,  there  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  no  law.    Th;e  ^ 
nowledge   of  God,  therefore,  his  Law,  and  our  obligation  to 
obe^  it,  is  indispensable  even  to  our  possible  obedience,  of  diso- 
bedience. 

When  mankind  had  fallen,  and  Christ  had  made  an  expiation  for 
their  sins ;  it  was  equally,  and  absolutely,  necessary,  in  order  to 
their  acceptance  of  Christ,  which  then  became  their  duty,  thdt  thcnr 
should  know  this  Glorious  Person,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  fiiith  in  him  as  their  Redeemer.  Without  such 
kaowladgey  it  is  natimily impossjjble  foriu  to  beliere  io  Him  it 
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all.  The  same  things  are  equally  true  of  every  religious  duty,  and 
subjecL  We  cannot  perform  any  duty,  however  well  disposed, 
unless  it  be  known  to  us ;  nor  be  required  to  perform  it,  unless 
such  knowledge  be  attainable. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  Gospel  is  indispensable  to  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  in.  the  mind  of  man  :  and,  as  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  of  any  possible  use  to  man,  unless  known  by  him ;  so 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
faith,  repentance,  and  holiness. 

It  k  indeed  perfectly  obvious,  that  God  can,  with  infinite  ease, 
reveal  the  fundamental  truths,  and  all  other  truths,  of  the  Gospel, 
to  any  man  immediately,  as  he  did  to  St.  Paul.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  expected;  as  it  is  certainly  no  j)art  of  his  ordinary 
providence.  In  the  usual  course  of  that  providence,  rnen  are 
taught  the  Gospel  by  Preaching,  Reading,  and  other  modes  of  in- 
struction. These,  or  some  of  these,  are  therefore  indispensable, 
in  the  usual  course  of  things,  to  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Hence,  in  one  respect,  the  Gospel  is  said  to  be 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  evert/  one  that  believeth :  and 
hence,  in  the  same  respect,  it  is  said,  that,  when  ther  world  6y  wis^ 
dam  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  tlum  that  believe. 

In  the  same  manner  Religious  Education,  Meditation,  CorreS' 
pondence  with  religious  men,  and  the  Reading  of  religious  Books, 
oecome,  thus  far,  Means  of  Salvation  to  mankind.  In  all  these 
ways  the  Word  of  God  is  made  known  to  mankind :  and  all  of 
them  have,  and  were  designed  by  God  to  have,  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. 

Among  the  things,  most  necessary  to  be  known  by  us  in  order 
to  our  salvation,  our  own  hearts,  or  moral  characters,  hold  a  pri- 
mary place.     I  knoAV  of  no  manner,  in  which  he,  who  feels  himself 
to  be  whole,  can  realize,  that  he  needs  a  physician.     To  the  ex- 
istence even  of  a  wish  for  deliverance,  the  sense  of  danger,  or  dis- 
tress, is  absolutely  necessary.     If  we  are  now  conscious  of  bring 
holy,  or  of  being  safe  ;  we,  certainly,  can  never  desii^e  renova- 
tion, forgiveness,  or  expiation  ;  nor  seek  for  a  deliverer  to  save  us. 
While  such  a  consciousness  continues,  no  reason  can  be  perceived 
by  the  man,  who  experiences  it,  why  he  should  look  for  salvation 
from  Christ,  any  more,  than  why  an  Angel,  who  has  never  fallfn, 
should  look  for  salvation  from  the  same  source.     But  sin,  and  the 
moral  distress,  and  danger,  occasioned  by  it,  have  their  seat  in  the 
heart.  If,  then,  the  heart  be  unknown ;  these  will  also  be  unknown  : 
and  the  mind  will  never  seek,  nor  wish,  for  delivcmnce  from  ihem. 
Of  course,  it  cannot,  and  will  not,  expect  its  salvation  from  the 
Redeemer. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  heart  is  extensively  communicated  by 
the  Scriptures:  so  extensively,  that  without  them,  mankind  will 
Mrer  understand  their  true  moral  character  in  any  such  manneri 
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as  to  produce  any  Evangelical  benefit.  But  all  the  Scriptural 
communications,  of  this  nature,  will  be  useless  to  us,  unless  we  ap* 
ply  them  to  ourselves.  This  application  can  never  be  made  to  any 
purpose,  unless  we  commune  with  our  own  hearts.  Seif»examina» 
tion  is  the  direct,  and  in  many  respects  the  only,  mode,  in  which 
we  apply  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  our  moral  nature  to  ourselves. 
Without  such  examination  we  may,  indeed,  admit  the  Scriptural 
accounts  concerning  human  nature,  generally ;  and  believe,  that 
other  men  are  sinners,  in  the  manner,  and  degree,  there  exhibited. 
But  we  shall  never  realize,  thai  these  accounts,  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, are  applicable  also  to  ourselves.  Particularly,  we  shall  form 
no  just  apprehensions  of  our  odiousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the 
extent  of  our  condemnation  by  his  law,  or  our  exposure  to  final 

(perdition.     The  necessity  of  such  examination  is  uerefore  abso* 
ute. 

Further,  when  we  have  in  fact  become  convinced  of  our  sin, 
and  our  danger,  we  arc  still  equally  unconvinced  of  our  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  God,  by  Evangelical  repentance  and  faith.  All 
mankind  appear  orieinally  to  believe  their  conversion  to  God  to 
be  so  absolutely  in  their  powe/,  as  that,  whenever  they  shall  make 
serious  and  earnest  attempts  to  accomplish  it,  they  shall  accom- 
plish it  of  course,  and  without  any  peculiar  divine  assistance. 
Whatever  opinions  they  may  imagine  themselves  to  form  concern- 
ing rhis  subject,  they  still  believe,  and,  if  they  ever  become  peni* 
tents,  will  nnd  themselves  to  have  believed,  that,  whenever  they 
shall  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  as  leces- 
sary  to  their  moral  character,  and  true  well-being,  they  shall  cer- 
tainly repent,  and  believe.  In  this  way,  they  feel  in  a  great 
measure  secure  of  salvation.     It  is  a  secret,  which  probably  no 

Krofessed  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  free  grace  ever  discovers, 
efore  he  has  made  attempts  of  this  nature,  that,  with  all  his  ap- 
prehended orthodoxy,  he  still  places  his  ultimate  reliance  on  him- 
self; and  realizes  no  necessity  for  any  peculiar  assistance  from 
God.  Among  the  things,  which  he  feels  to  be  thus  absolutely  in 
his  power,  Prayer,  that  is.  Evangelical  and  acceptable  Prayer ^  is 
always  one.  Nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  ol  things,  not  evcQ 
his  own  speculative  belief  to  the  contrary,  will  ever  persuade  him, 
that  he  will  find  any  difficulty  in  praying  to  God,  until  after  he 
has  seriously  made  the  trial.  His  tnon  efforts  to  pray  will  usu- 
ally be  the  first,  and  the  only,  means  of  changing  his  opinion, 
and  of  convincing  him,  that  ne  has  essentially  mistaken  bis  real 
character. 

/Ictiml  atUmpts  at  Prayer^  at  exercising  feith  and  repentance, 
and  at  forming  efficacious  resolutions  of  obedience,  furnish,  in  this 
case,  a  kind  of  instruction,  not  easily  supplied  by  any  thing  else* 
Conviction  of  the  practicability,  or  impracticability,  of  any  ineai 
ures,  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  own  powers,  and  of  the  certain 
^ure  of  our  effortsi  \^  wrought  only  by  the  trial  of  iheaeaMai* 
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ptnveis,  and  eflbrts.  A  loose,  general,  unlnfluential  belief 
Biay  oe  otherwise  entertained.  But  a  conviction,  which  will  be 
fek,  will  be  gained  only  in  tfaift  manner.  I  know  not  whether,  in 
aU  ordtnary  cases,  this  conviction  is  not  indispensable  to  the  at- 
tainaieat  of  holiness. 

/n  ike  e^nduei^  and  character^  of  Rellgiaui  mefLi  the  actual  ez- 
isteace  of  religion  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  first  seen  and  believ- 
ed* In  the  same  manner  is  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the 
txeelipnce,  of  religion  usually  first  discerned,  and  acknowledged. 
The  (ruth  also,  and  especially  the  importance,  of  many  primary 
doctnAes  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  chief  part  of  what  is  commonly 
intended  by  Experimental  religion,  are  all  principally  learned,  and 
Mtlissed,  by  means  of  their  conversation. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens,  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 

e>se,  of  the  Instruction^  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  Means  of 
race. 

9.  Meam  of  Grace  become  such  by  the  Impressions,  which  they 
make  on  the  heart. 

To  a  person,  at  all  versed  in  human  nature,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that,  in  every  case  where  men  are  to  be  moved  to  any  se- 
rious exertion,  mere  conviction  will  often  be  inefficacious.  The 
hteUect  is  not  the  motive  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  Willy  in  which 
term  1  include  all  the  aflfections,  gives  birth  to  every  effort,  which 
|he  mind  makes  concerning  the  objects  of  the  present,  or  the  fu- 
ture, world.  But  the  mere  conviction  of  the  Intellect  is,  of  itself, 
rarely  sufficient  to  move  the  Will,  or  engage  the  aflfections.  Some- 
thing further  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  necessary  to  engage  man 
in  the  serious  pursuit  of  spiritual  and  eternal  objects,  or  to  make 
him  realise  any  serious  interest  in  these  objects.  The  mere  proo^ 
that  a  doctrine  is  true,  is  usually  but  one  step  towards  persuading 
us  to  exertion  of  any  kind.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  commonly 
necessary  for  the  same  end,  that  our  imagination  be  roused,  and 
mr  aflfections  awakened  and  engaged. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  mankind,  in  their  cus- 
tomary language,  regularly  express  the  diflferent  states  of  the 
mind,  when  it  is  merely  convinced,  and  when  it  feels  the  truth,  of 
which  it  is  convinced.  To  see  a  truth,  and  to  fetl  it,  are  familiar 
espreesions  in  our  laneuage,  which  denote  ideas  widely  dilferent 
from  each  other.  So  diflferent  are  they,  that  we  commonly  see, 
without  feeling  at  ail;  and,  therefore,  without  being  moved  to  ex- 
ertion 4>y  what  we  see.  All  men  use,  all  men  understand,  this 
language ;  and  thus  prove,  that  there  is  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  distinction,  which  it  expresses. 

In  aecordance  with  this  scheme.  Eloquence,  both  in  speaking 
•nd  writingt  has  ever  been  directed  to  the  Imagination ;  and  to 
tfie  Paailons,  as  well  as  to  the  Intellect:  and  that  kind  of  elo- 
Menee,  wliich  has  been  employed  in  moving  the  heart,  has  been 
JJHrfJirid  aafKMsesiiBg  a  higher,  and  aoic  uvftueiMiali  nauira  Mw 
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Aat«  which  is  addressed  merely  to  the  undeiistaflidihgw  Heirce, 
cloc|uence  itself  is  commonly  considered,  rather  as  the  power  oi 
Persuasion,  than  the  power  of  Conviction. 

That  we  are  capable  of  being  moved  to  a  sense  of  Sfnritual  ob^ 
jects,  altogether  different  firom  a  cold,  unimpassioned  convictiofi) 
as  truly  as  to  such  a  sense  of  temporal  objects^  cannot  admit  of  % 
rational  doubt.  Every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  every  moralisli 
and  every  other  man,  who  labours  to  amend  the  human  character; 
even  those,  who  deny  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  am  coutendingi; 
prove,  that  they  adopt  this  opinion  by  using,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  means  oi  Impression  for  this  end,  as  well  as  those  4if 
'Conviction.  In  this  conduct  they  f4iow,  more  evidently  than  is 
possible  by  any  other  method,  that  they  realise  this  difference, aod| 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  employ  these  means. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  universally  formed  in' this  man* 
ner.  They  are  every  where  filled  with  Instruction ;  but  they*  are 
also  filled  every  where  with  Persuasion.  Instead  of  being  a  coiti 
compilation  of  philosophical  dogmas,  they  are  filled  with  real 4ife; 
with  facts ;  with  persons ;  wfth  forcible  appeals  to  the  imsgina- 
tion  ;  and  with  powerful  applications  to  the  hearts  With  tnese, 
ike  instruction  is  every  where  interwoven.  By  th^e, it  iscontio* 
ually  embodied.  In  the  Bible,  no  affection  of  the  human  heart  Is 
unaddressed.  Our  hope  and  fear,  our  love  and  hatred,,  our  ior* 
row  and  joy,  our  desire  and  aversion,  nay,  our  taste  for  beauty, 
novelty,  and  sublimity,  for  moral  glory  and  greatness,  are ntlialter- 
nately,  and  most  forcibly,  applied  to,  in  order  that  the  whole  man, 
as  a  being  possessed  of  imagination  and  affections,  as  well ^«- of  un- 
derstanding, may  be  alarmed,  allured,  and  compelled,  ta  return 
firom  sin,  embrace  holiness,  and  live  for  ever. 

Now,  the  Scriptures  were  published  to  a  world  of  sinners ;  and 
with  the  most  merciful  design  of  bringing  them  to  repentance  and 
salvation.  To  ihem^  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is -a  great  partiof  the 
Scriptures  addressed.  They  are  profitable  in  all -their  parts-;  and 
are  contrived  by  Infinite  msdom  so,  as  best  to  compass  the  end, 
for  which  they  were  written.  They  teach,  that  we  may  see,  they 
impress,  that  we  may  feel,  divine  truth  in  the  most  profitablts 
manner. 

In  the  promotion  of  this  end,  all  the  Means  of  Grace  conspire. 
By  an  early,  and  well-directed.  Religious  Education^  such  truths, 
as  children  can  understand,  are  conveyed  to  their  minds  with  a 
force,  eminently  impressive,  and  singularly  lasdng.  The  state  of 
the  mind  itself  is,  hei-e,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  design  of 
making  deep  impressions ;  and  has,  hence,  been  perticularfyre- 
gardecJ  by  God  in  those  precepts,  which  enjoin  sucn  an  education 
at  this  period.  The  efficacy  of  these  impressions  is  strongljhdl* 
dared  in  that  remarkable  passage,  alreaciy  quoted  frooi  tbe  mok 
of  Proverbs.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  fu  shaidAjpi^  miifwkmt 
he  is  oH  ht  will  not  depart  from  iU 
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Whuki  is  tine  of  Religimu  Education^  is  also  true  of  all  (he 
Means  of  Grace,  which  I  bav^c  specified.  Puhlic  Worship  is  plain- 
ly formed,  with  a  particular  design  to  affect  the  heart  of  man  by 
those  truths,  which  are  taught  in  the  house  of  God.  The  Day, 
the  Place,  the  Occasion,  arc  all  in  the  highest  degree  solemn 
and  interesting*  The  numbers,  united  in  the  worship,  necessarily 
communicate,  and  receive,  the  strong  feelings  of  sympathy  ;  and 
regard  the  subjects  of  instruction  with  emotions,  widely  different 
from  those,  which  would  be  experienced  in  solitude.  The  nature 
of  the  Ordinances  is  also  in  a  singular  degree  solemn,  awful,  and 
affecting*  In  a  word,  every  thing,  pertaining  to  the  subject,  is  in 
the  happiest  manner  fitted  to  move  the  mind,  and  deeply  to  en- 
Stamp  on  it  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Proyer,  in  the  like  manner,  is  eminently  fitted  to  teach,  and  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  make  us  feel,  the  various  doctrines  of  Reli- 

f;ion*  Prayer,  in  every  form,  is  a  service,  ncculiarly  impressive. 
n  the  Church,  in  the  Family,  and  in  the  Closet,  it  is  attended  by 
pre-eminent  advantages.  When  we  retire  to  our  closets^  and  shut 
lAe  door  on  the  worlu,  and  all  it  contains  ;  and  prai/  to  our  Father^ 
mho  is  in  stcrtt^  we  are  withdrawn  fi*om  all  external  things ;  are 
fixed  on  our  own  concerns ;  our  guilt,  our  danger,  our  helpless- 
ness, our  dependence  on  God  alone  for  hope,  sanciification,  and 
deliverance;  and  our  absolute  necessity  of  being  interested  in 
Christ,  as  the  only  expiation  for  sin,  and  the  only  safety  to  man. 
We  brinKGod  before  ns^face  to  face  y  and  see^  eye  to  eye.  The 
swfuland  transcendent  character  of  this  Great  and  Glorious  Be- 
ing rises  up  to  our  view  in  a  manner,  resembling  that,  in  which  the 
hraetites  contemplated  it  at  the  foot,  or  Moses  on  the  summit,  of 
Mount  Sinai*  The  nearness  of  the  Judgment  is  realized  with 
singular  force,  and  the  approach  of  the  final  Recompense,  antici- 
pated with  profound  awe,  and  most  salutary  apprehension. 

Amons^  tne  things,  which,  in  the  attempts  to  perform  this  duty, 
are  deeply  impressed  on  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  his  own  Inability  to 
frmf^  m  a  manner  acceptable  to  God,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sna  affecting.  No  sinner  realizes  this  truth,  before  he  has  made 
the  attempt  in  earnest.  Nor  docs  any  thing  appear  to  lay  low 
the  pride,  and  annihilate  the  self-righteousness,  of  the  human  heart 
in  the  same  effectual  manner.  When  he  attempts  to  pray,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  attempting  it,  finds  clear  and  practical  proof,  that 
his  prayers  are  selfish^  cold^  and  heartless  ;  he  first  begins  to  feel, 
in  a  useful  manner,  his  absolute  dependence  on  God  for  every  good 
disposition.  Prayer  is  naturally  the  last  hope,  the  last  consola- 
tion, of  man*  So  long  as  we  can  ask  for  Mercy,  we  never  feel  en- 
tirely unsafe.  But  when  the  soul  becomes  satisfied,  by  actual 
trial,  that  its  prayers  arc  such,  as  itself  condemns;  it  becomes 
(lIso  satisfied,  that  its  only  ultimate  dependence  is  on  the  mere 
Mircjr  of  God* 
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Prayer  also,  in  the  same  effectual  manner,  opens  to  the  Ttew 
r  the  soul,  with  peculiar  power,  its  whole  moral  state ;  its  guilt, 
B  exposure,  andf  its  ruin.  All  these  things,  when  brought  up  to 
lew  in  its  converse  with  God,  in  making  them  the  subjects  of  its 
wn  confessions  and  requests,  and  in  revolving  them  with  the  most 
)icmn  and  interesting  meditation,  all  enhanced  by  a  realizing 
^nse  of  the  presence  of  God,  are  felt  by  the  soul  with  a  peculiar 
lergy,  usually  followed  by  happy  effects. 

Each  of  the  other  Means  of  Grace,  which  I  have  specified,  hat 
«  own,  and  that  a  very  desirable,  power  of  affecting  the  heart* 
^e  are  so  formed,  as  to  he  capable  of  deep  impressions  in  Tari* 
js  ways,  and  from  many  different  sources.  Each  way  has  its  pe- 
iliar  efficacy  ;  and  every  source  is  copious  in  its  influence  on  the 
ind. 

The  great  objects,  concerning  which  these  impressions  are  es-< 
eciaily  needed,  and  are  actually. made,  are  the  guilt  and  danger 
fsin ;  the  glorious  mercy  of  God  in  redeeming,  sanctifying,  and 
»rgiving  sinners ;  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  soul  on  Him 
>r  all  good,  both  natural  and  moral ;.  and  his  willingness  to  com- 
lunicate  both  through  Jesus  Christ.  These  united,  and  thor- 
ughly  understood,  constitute  those  views,  and  awaken  those 
notions,  which,  together,  are  commonly  styled  Convictions  of 
'onscience  ;  or,  to  speak  perhaps  with  more  precision,  that  awak- 
ned  state  of  the  Conscience,  which  usually  precedes  Refl;en^ra- 
on ;  and  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence, 
^ems  indispensable  to  its  existence.  Converse  with  as  many  re* 
gious  men,  as  you  please,  concerning  this  subject ;  and  every 
Qe  of  them  will  declare,  that  he  has  passed  through  a  state  of 
lind,  substantially  of  this  nature ;  and  will  inform  you,  that  it 
uteceded  every  hope  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  every  exer- 
isc,  which  he  has  believed  to  be  genuine  religion  in  itself.  Such, 
len,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  or  spiritual 
ingdom :  a  law,  which  appears  to  be  formed  with  supreme  wis- 
om,  and  with  supreme  benevolence  to  the  sinner.  If  he  were 
ever  to  entertain  such  a  sense  of  sin ;  if  he  were  never  to  have 
ich  apprehensions  of  his  danger ;  if  he  were  never  thus  to  feel 
is  d<^pendence  on  his  Maker;  he  could  not,  I  think,  form  any 
ist  views  of  the  nature,  or  greatness,  of  his  deliverance ;  nor  of 
le  goodness  of  God  in  rescuing  him  from  destruction,  sanctifying 
is  soul,  and  blotting  out  his  transgressions;  nor  of  the  impor- 
ince,  or  excellence,  of  that  holiness,  with  which  he  is  endued ; 
or  of  the  nature  and  glory  of  that  happiness,  to  which  he  will 
ain  a  final  admission.  In  a  woitl,  it  seems  indispensable,  that 
uch  a  state  of  mind  should  precede  his  regeneration,  in  oider 
3  enable  him,  throughout  all  his  future  being,  to  understand 
^hat  God  has  done  lor  him,  and  to  feel  the  gratitude,  actual- 
IT  felt  by  the  minds,  and  joyfully  expressed  in  the  piaisei,  of  tbt 
irst*bom. 
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Some  pefMiMf  when  omttdering  tliis  Mibj^t«  apfN^n'  to  feel^ 
at  if  reccneracioii  could  not  be  abKolutely  auribiiteJ  to  tha  Sfiiril 
af  Tru&9  anless  it  waa  accomplished^  akotfcther,  arithiiut  the  em 
ployment  of  Means*  But  this  opinion  is  plainly  erroneoos.  The 
very  Means  themselres  are  furnished  entirely  by  ihis  Divine  A|^it* 
When  fomishedy  all  of  them,  united,  iroulJ  prove  wholly  msurii- 
dent  without  his  Creative  influence.  No  man,  in  his  sober  senses, 
ever  mistrusted,  that  ploughing  and  sowing,  rain  and  sunshine* 
would  produce  wheaL  The  Almighty  Power  of  God,  after  all  these 
things  tiave  operated  to  the  utmost,  is  absolutely  necessary  even 
to  the  germinatioii  of  the  seetl,  and  still  more  obviously  to  the  per* 
fection  of  the  plant*  In  the  same  manner,  whatever  meai»s  may 
be  empkmxl  in  bringing  man  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  whatever 
may  be  tneir  influence,  the  Creative  power  of  the  Divine  Sfiirit 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  his  renovation*  All  that  can 
be  truly  said,  in  this  case,  is,  that  this  Glorious  Person  operates  'm 
one  manner,  and  not  in  another. . 

The  human  soul  is  not  regenerated  in  the  same  manner  with 
that*  in  which  the  dust  of  the  ground  was  originally  made  into  a 
human  body*  In  this  case,  a  mere  act  of  Divine  power,  uncon- 
nected with  every  thing  else,  accomplished  the  effect.  But,  before 
renewing  man,  GkxI  is  pleased  in  the  usual  course  of  his  Spiritual 
providence,  to  instruct  nim,  to  alarm,  to  invite,  to  promise,  and  to 
persuade*  To  prove  the  usefulness  of  these  means,  nothing  more 
seems  necessary,  than  to  observe,  that  they  al  wa  vs  precede,  or  at- 
tend, our  renovation :  that  is,  always  in  the  usual  course  of  prori- 
dence*  It  is  the  soul,  which  is  thus  taught,  alarmed,  and  allured, 
upon  which  descends  the  eflkacious  grace  of  the  Holy  Spint ;  and 
not  the  soul,  uninstructed,  unawakened,  thoughtless  ol  its  guilt, 
and  devoted  only  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  objf^ts.  Tht  wKole  Ait* 
UhyofexperimenUU  re/trten,  both  within  and  without  the  Scriptures, 
is,  unfess  I  am  deceived,  a  complete  confirmatioo  of  this  truth. 

But  to  the  existence  of  this  state  of  the  soul,  the  Means  of  Grace, 
as  I  have  described  them,  and  their  influence,  appear  to  be  indis* 
pensaUe*  Ely  the  Instructions,  which  they  communicate  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Impressions,  which  they  make  on  the  other,  con- 
ceming  spiritual  objects,  they  appear,  whenever  employed  with 
seriousness,  fervour,  and  perseverance,  to  bring  the  soul  into  tins 
faiCeresting^  and  profitable  situation*  it  is,  I  conceive,  with  refer- 
enee  to  this  feict,  that  God  says.  Is  not  my  word  a$  ihefirt^  and  a$ 
Ms  kammeTf  thai  brtaketk  tht  rock  in  pkctt  f  With  reference  to 
thb  fact,  Christ  says,  that  At>  moriM  art  spirit  and  ii/e  ;  and  that 
Iftcy  wM  nmki  men  free  from  the  hondage  of  eorruptimu  With  the 
lame  reference,  Paul  declares  the  Gospel  to  be  Me  Psmtr  of  God 
Hste  sahaiion;  and  the  Word  of  God  to  be  ipdck  and  fomtrfyi^ 
md  sharpor  than  any  issO'edged  smord.  From  this  power  of  the 
Oospal  Witt  denvedl  tba  facty  that  dto  Awi^  wh»  cruoAed  Cfarisl^ 
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wcfe  io  such  nxnahtnjmektiin  ike  heart  by  the  preaching  of  &• 
PtteTj  aod  cried  ottt,  JMm  and  brttkren^  mhai  $kaU  me  i»t 

Ail  the  efficacy,  which  1  have  attributed  to  the  Means  (tf  Grace, 
does  not,  I  acknowledge,  amount  to  regeneration,  nor  ensure  it* 
But  it  amounts  to  what  St.  Paul  terms  nlemiifig  amd  vmining. 
Tke  ittcrtate  must  be,  and  still  is,  ^iven  by  God  only.  In  the  same 
manner,  God  must  create  the  gram :  or  the  husbandman,  after  all 
bis  ploughing  and  sowms,  after  all  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  will 
never  find  a  crop.  Stiu^  these  are  indispensable  means  of  hip 
crop  {  so  indispensable,  that  without  them,  the  crop  would  never 
exist*  As  truly,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  there  will, 
without  the  use  of  the  Means  of  Grace,  be  no  spiriuml  harvest* 
There  will  be  no  Instructions  given ;  no  .Impressions  made^  and 
no  realizing  convictions  of  guilt,  danger,  and  dependence,  jiro* 
duced :  ana  without  these,  there  will  be  no  regeneffation  oi  ihi 
soul,  and  no  title  obtained  to  eternal  life* 
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tComnmnAiriW.  16.— For' fAoug&  jfehopt  ten  Ihonmnd  inttruettn  in  CMif,  jnl 
AoM  jf9  ntf  MUMjf  yklAerf ;  /or  tit  GhHif  Jeni«  hoMlbegoUiu  gvu  tkrmigk  ik$ 

:    IN  the  £reC  discourse^  from  these  words,  I  proposedi 
•    I*  To  shawy  thai  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ; 
..  IL  To  Mhom,  What  ihty  aref 

III.  To  explain  their  Infiuence  ^  and, 

IV«  To  annoer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  do(h 
trine* 

The  diree  first  of  these  subjects  have  been  already  discussed* 
I  shall  now^ 

IV.  Answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  doctrine* 
These,  as  they  are  customarily  alleged,  may  be  considered  as 

chiefly  made  to  two  practical  inferences,  which  1  shall  derive  from 
the  two  preceding  discourses. 

1.  It  follows  from  the  observations^  made  in  these  discourses  j  that 
the  Means  of  Grace  ought  to  be  wed  by  Sinners  ;  and  by  Christians^ 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  Sinners* 

If  there  are  Means  of  grace  and  salvation,  given  by  God  ;  then 
they  were  given  for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation 
of  sinners.  As  this  was  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  commu- 
nicating them  to  mankind ;  it  is  an  end,  in  which  all  men  are  bound 
to  rejoice,  and  which  they  are  plainly  obligated  to  pursue.  But 
unless  these  means  are  used  by  Sinners  for  their  own  salvation, 
they  will  ordinarily  be  of  no  benefit  to  them :  and,  unless  Christians 
tise  them,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  sin* 
ners,  they  will  fail  of  their  intended  effect.  Christian  Ministers 
must  preach  the  Gospel  to  sinners.  Christian  Parents  must  edu- 
cate tneir  sinful  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord* 
Christians  must  live,  and  act,  and  converse,  with  sinners.  Other- 
wise, the  salvation  of  sinners  will  usually  be  neglected,  and  there- 
fore will  be  unattained. 

Further;  if  there  are  Means  of  Grace,  then  the  appointment  of 
them  is  wise ;  the  communication  of  them  to  mankind,  benevolent; 
and  the  use  of  them  by  those,  for  whom  they  were  appointed, 
proper.     It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  God  has  provided,  and 

Subiished,  means  of  salvation  to  mankind,  and  yet  by  his  own  au- 
lority  made  it  improper,  that  they  should  be  used.    According  to 
Ihia  ichemft.  sinaerai  although  expressly  commanded  to  Jlee  from 
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the  wrath  to  come^  to  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  he  founds  and  to 
turn  from  the  error  of  their  way,  are  yel  by  Divine  authority  pre- 
cluded from  the  very  measures,  which  alone  will,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things,  proclucc  the  eflect  enjoined. 

That  Christians  are  bound  to  employ  the  Means  of  Grace  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  doubled.  That  sinners 
must  employ  them,  also,  in  various  respects,  is  evinced  by  this  very 
position  ;  as  well  as  by  the  observations,  made  in  the  preceding 
discourses. 

If  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  sinners ;  they  must  hear.  If 
Christian  parents  are  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord ^  they  must  listen  to  their  instructions.  If 
sinners  are  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Word  of  God ;  or  even 
to  know  whether  that  which  is  preached  to  them  is  the  word  of 
God,  or  not ;  they  must  read  the  Scriptures.  If  sinners  are  to  be 
informed  of  the  reality,  power,  and  excellency,  of  religion,  they 
must  converse  with  religious  men.  If  they  are  to  understand, 
and  feel,  their  guilt;  they  musicommune  with  their  own  hearts*  If 
they  are  ever  to  know  the  real  nature  of  their  character,  and  ef- 
forts; they  must  pray.  From  their  own  use  of  the  Means  of 
Grace,  almost  all  their  deep  impressions  of  their  guilt,  danger, 
dependence  on  Christ,  and  absolute  need  of  the  regenerating  in* 
fliience  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  derived.  -  In  a  word,  if  they 
are  to  obtain  salvation,  as  most,  or  all,  other  Christians  have  ob- 
tained it ;  indeed,  if  they  are  to  obtain  it  at  all,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence;  they  must  obtain  it  in  the  use  of  the  Means 
of  Grace.  This  is  the  way,  which  God  has  ever  blessed,  and  will 
undoubtedly  bless  hereafter.  Nor  arc  we  warranted  to  hope  for 
his  blessing  in  any  other  manner. 

To  the  proofs  of  this  point,  alleged  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
discourses,  1  shall  add  but  one,  at  the  present  time.  God,  in  the 
Dispensation  which  he  revealed  to  Moses^  required  all  the  Israel" 
ites  to  use,  continually,  all  the  Means  of  Grace,  furnished  to  them 
in  the  then  existing  Scriptural  Canon.  The  parent,  however  sin- 
ful he  might  be,  who  dici  not  circumciise  his  man-child  upon  the 
eighth  day,  was  by  the  express  law  of  God  punished  with  the  ex- 
cision of  that  child.  Every  male  was  expressly  required  to  pre- 
sent himself  three  times  a  year  before  the  Lord :  that  is,  at  the 
tabernacle,  or  in  the  temple.  All  were  required  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointed feasts;  particularly  to  celebrate  the  passover.  They  were 
required,  without  distinction,  to  offer  the  various  appointed  sacri- 
fices ;  to  educate  their  children  religiously ;  and  to  seek  the  Law 
at  the  mouth  of  the  priests,  its  ordinary  ministers.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  for  the  omission  of  these  duties  they  were,  in  several  in- 
stances, to  be  punished  with  excision  :  particularly  such  as  did  not 
afflict  themselves  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement :  Lev.  xxiii.  39 : 
such,  aS|  beine  ceretnoniallv  clean,  forbore  to  keep  the  Passover : 
-Muchf  as  killea  an  ox,  Iambi  or  goat,  and  did  not  Bring  it  to  tht 
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door  of  the  Ubema  ie,  to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Lev; 
zvu«  4*  Thus  the  Itvaclites,  and,  in  some  of  the  cases,  the  stran* 
gers  who  resided  with  them,  were  not  only  required,  but  required 
under  this  terrible  sanction,  punctiliously  to  use  the  Means  of 
Grace,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary* 

It  is  further  to  be  obsciTed,  that  the  fsraelitts  are  no  toAere,  either 
m  the  Old  or  Jfrw  Testamenij  censured /or  tkefact,  that  lAry  Hi* 
iended  on  iAets  varimis  Means  of  Grace.  They  are  often  censured 
for  their  impenitence,  and  unbelief,  indeed ;  and  the  more  severe- 
ly  for  being  impenitent  and  unbelieving  in  the  midst  of  these  so 
kmn  services,  oecause  the  abuse  of  such  privile^s  obviously 
enhanced  their  guilt*  But  not  a  bint  is  given  us,  eiuer  by  Christ, 
the  Prophets,  or  the  Apostles,  that  they  were  censurable,  merely 
for  being,  present,  when  these  means  were  employed  by  others,  or 
for  being  active  in  employing  them,  themselves,  for  their  own  good« 
The  Gospel,  therefore,  regards  this  subject  exactly  as  it  was  re 
garded  by  tlie  Law ;  and  has  introduced  no  change,  in  this  respect, 
10  to  the  Divine  dispensations* 

2*  ItfoUowifrom  the  same  discourses^  that  Ministers  ought  to  ad* 
vise,  and  exhort^  sinners  to  use  the  Means  of  Grace. 

If  God  has  appointed  these  means,  and  is  daily  blessing  them  $ 
if  he  has  usually,  and  not.  improbablv  always,  wherever  the 
Gospel  has  been  published,  conveyed  his  spiritual  blessings  to 
men  in  this  way ;  then  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that 
Ministers  ought  to  advise  sinners  to  labour,  in  Uiis  way,  to  gain 
eternal  life*  As  to  sinners  in  general,  this  is  the  onl;^  wav,  in 
which  eternal  life  will  be  sained*  Refusing  them  this  advice,  there- 
fore, is  no  other,  than  refusing  them  any  advice  concerning  their 
salvation* 

To  this  scheme  it  is  however  objected, 

1*  That  regeneration^  being  immediately^  and  solely^  the  work  of 
ihs  SpirU  of  God,  is  not  at  all  accomplished  by  means ;  and  thai, 
therefore,  simnert,  however  strenuously  they  may  use  the  Means  of 
Grace,  do,  in,  truth,  nothing  towards  this  change  of  character. 

That  the  act  of  regenerating  man  is  an  act  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  alone,  I  readily  admit,  and  fully  believe ;  but  1  deny  the 
consec|uence,  drawn  from  this  doctrine.  If  1  am  not  deceived,  I 
have,  m  both  the  precedingdiscourses,  particularly  in  the  first, 
proved  it  to  be  an  error*  The  Text  itself,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
a  decisive  proof,  that  it  is  an  error*  ^  The  Text  asserts,  to  say 
the  least,  that  St.  Paul,  by  his  preaching,  contributed  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  Corintkum  Christians*  In  a  humbler  sense  he 
^egat  these  Christians,  as  truly,  as  God  did,  in  a  higher  sense.  But 
it  raid  contributed  to  the  regeneration  of  these  men  b)  his  iireach* 
ring ;  the  men  themselves  as  certainly  contributetl  to  their  own  re- 
generation by  being  present  at  his  discourses,  by  hearing  them,  by 
ttiidersiandinc  them,  and  bv  feeling  with  strong  impressions  the 
muhs  which^M  uttered*    Had  not  all  this  been  done  by  ihesng 
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St.  Paul  might,  with  exactly  the  same  succesSj  have  preached  to 
the  dead. 

In  the  doctrinei  for  which  I  contend,  there  is,  I  npprehend, 
nothing  embarrassing,  and  nothing  which  is  even  peculiar*  *  God, 
as  was  observed  in  the  first  of  these  discourses,  is  equally  the  sole 
Agent  in  the  production  of  a  crop.  But  it  would  be  a  palpable 
absuniity,  to  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  the  crop  would  come 
into  existence  without  the  labours  of  the  former.  Were  he  not  to 
plough,  and  sow,  the  ground ;  a  child  knows,  that  not  a  stalk  of 
wheat  would  be  produced.  St.  Paul  contnbuted  as  really  to  the 
ipirllnnl  harvest,  as  the  farmer  to  the  natural  one ;  and  in  the  same 
seiiHe  :  for,  without  his  labours,  that  harvest  would  not  have  ex- 
isted. Neither  Paulj  nor  the  husbandman,  is  at  all  concerned  in 
the  creative  act  of  God,  employed  in  each  of  these  cases.  Bui  both 
of  them  do  that,  without  which  this  creative  act  wouM  not  exist. 
Accordingly,  where  the  Gospel  is  not  preached,  regeneration  does 
not  take  place ;  as  crops  have  no  existence,  where  the  earth  is  not 
cultivatea. 

S.  //  is  objectedj  that  the  use  of  the  Means  of  Orace,  on  the  part 
of  sinners  J  is  itself  sinful ;  and  thai  Ministers  therefore^  cannot  con^ 
scienliousli/  advise  sinners  to  use  the  means  }  sipce  this  mould  be  no 
other^  than  advising  them  to  commit  sin. 

As  thi9,  in  all  probability,  is  the  Objection,  on  which  the 
greatest  stress  is  laid,  and  that  which  has  contributed  most  to 
perplex  those  to  whom,  and,  not  improbably^  those  also,  by 
whom,  it  is  urged ;  I  shall  consider  myself  as  justified  in  exa- 
mining it  at  some  length.  It  is  presented  in  various  lights.  I 
Will  endeavour  to  follow  the  course,  pursued  by  the  objectors 
themselves. 

It  is  triumphandy  alleged,  that  the  Scriptures  have  decided  the 
point  in  debate ;  and  established  the  objection,  imrooveablv,  by 
such  declarations  as  the  following.  7%€  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  ts 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Prov.  x v.  8«  The  sacrifice  of  the  wick* 
ed  is  abomination  s  how  much  morcj  when  he  bringetn  it  with  a  wick- 
ed  mind.*  Prov.  xxi.  37.  He  that  tumethaway  his  ear  from  hear* 
ing  the  Loo,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  an  abomination.  Prov.  xxviii.9. 
It  then,  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination,  if  the  prayei^ 
ot  the  wicked  is  an  abomination;  it  cannot  be  lawful  for  the  wicked 
to  pray,  nor  for  a  Minister  to  advise  him  to  pray* 

I  have,  I  believe,  alleged  the  objection  in  its  lull  force,  and  in  the 
very  terms,  in  which  it  is  usually  alleged.  This,  at  least,  has  been 
my  design. 

It  iis  not  pretended,  that  sinners  are  in  the  Scriptures  exwrtssh/ 
forbidden  to  pray;  nor  that  Ministers  are  expresslv  forbidden  to 
advise  them  to  pray.  The  objection  is  inferred  from  other  de* 
claratjons  of  the  Scriptures.    Like  other  inferences,  it  is,  huw* 

^l^ptdalljrwlMibsofeMthlttowrfttaoaMbtMMid.    JMjjpiiil. 
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ever,  to  be  suspected,  until  it  shall  be  shown  to  be  certainly,  and 
necessarily,  derived  from  such  declarations.  The  authority  of  a 
certain  conclusion,  fairly  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  1  admit.  But 
in  order  to  this  admission,  I  ^ust  be  satis6ed,  that  it  is  certain,  and 
^irly  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  now  examine  this  in- 
ference. 

].  Tke  Objection  is  founded  on  this  general  doctrine^  that^  when- 
ever an  individual  will  cotnmlt  sin  in  any  conduct^  he  cannot  lawfullj/ 
adopts  nor  be  lawfully  advised  to  adopts  that  conduct. 

But  from  this  doctripc  it  will  follow,  that  sinners  cannot  lawfully 
do  any  thing,  while  in  a  state  of  sin,  nor  be  lawfully  advised  to  do 
any  thing.  There  is  as  much  certainty,  that  a  sinner  will  sin  in 
all  other  conduct,  which  he  adopts  while  he  is  a  sinner,  as  in  [iray- 
ing.  The  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  expressly  declared  to  be  sin. 
Prov.  xzi.  4.  jThe  way  of  the  wicked^  that  is,  his  universal  course 
of  life,t#  declared  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Prov.  xv.  9» 
The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  declared  to  be  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.  Prov.  xv.  26.  Of  course,  the  wicked  cannot  lawfully 
plough,  think,  nor  live  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  that  is,  con- 
verse, labour,  buy,  sell,  and  provide  for  their  families  ;  nor  be 
lawfully  advised  to  do  these,  or  any  of  these,  things. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  these  declarations,  and  all  those 

3 noted  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  were  written  by  an  Israelite  un- 
cr  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  written  for  men,  living,  also, 
under  the  same  dispensation.  Yet,  in  that  very  dispensation,  God 
required  Moses  to  command  all  sinners,  of  tliat  nation,  to  labour; 
to  cultivate  their  own  ground ;  to  circumcise  their  children ;  to 
celebrate  the  passover ;  to  offer  sacrifices;  to  be  present  at  the 
public  worship  of  God ;  to  hear  and  learn  his  word  from  the 
mouth  of  their  priests ;  and  to  teach  all  these  things  to  their  chil- 
dren. It  will  not,  1  presume,  be  questioned,  that  Moses  in  enjoin- 
ing these  things  upon  the  sinful  Israelites^  as  well  as  upon  the  vir- 
tuous ones,  acted  lawfully  ;  or,  in  other  words,  was  guilty  of  no 
8ii\,  But  what  was  lawful  for  JMb^e*,  in  this  case,  is  in  itself  law- 
ful. Accordingly,  it  was  lawfully  done  by  all  the  Ministers,  who 
followed  him  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  cannot  therefore  fail  to  be 
lawful  to  Christian  Ministers,  unless  it  has  been  plainly  forbidden. 
It  will  here  be  said  that  Mosesj  in  requiring  tnis  conduct  of  the 
sinful  Israelites^  neither  commanded  nor  authorized  them  to  con- 
tinue sinners  in  performing  it.  This  is  unquestionably  true.  So 
for  from  allowing  them  to  continue  in  sin,  he  required  them  to  per- 
form these  various  duties  from  supreme  love  to  God.  Equally 
true  is  this  of  the  Christian  Minister,  in  directing  sinners  to  use 
the  Means  ot  grace,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  other  duties  of  life. 
Instead  of  directing  or  allowing  them  to  remain  impenitent,  he  di- 
rects them  to  perform  every  duty  with  a  virtuous  disposition. 

From  this  aoctrine  it  will  also  follow,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  advise 
Qtfutians  themselves  to  use  the  Means  of  grace,  or  indeed  to 
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adopt  any  course  of  conduct  whatever.  Both  the  Scriptures  and 
ohsen'ation  teach  us,  that  Christians  continually  sin ;  that  they  sin 
in  their  repentance,  in  their  faith,  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  prayer, 
in  the  observance  of  the  SabBath,  in  their  attendance  on  public 
worship,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  Whatever  conduct  they  adopt,  we  know  that 
they  will  sin  in  performing  it.  On  this  principle,  therefore,  they 
trannot  lawfully  adopt,  nor  be  lawfully  aavised  to  adopt,  that  con- 
duct. Of  course,  as  our  Lord,  when  he  directed  the  Apostles  to 
go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  knew  that  they  would 
commit  sin  in  obeying  it  -,  the  direction  itself,  according  to  the 
scheme  which  1  oppose,  was  unlawful. 

It  will  here  prooably  be  asked,  What  then  shall  be  done  f  Shall 
roe  advise  men  to  commit  sin?  To  this  question  I  answer,  that,  ac- 
cording; to  the  spirit  of  the  objection,  you  must  either  advise  them 
to  nothing,  not  even  to  repent  and  believe ;  or  you  must  advise 
them  to  commit  sin :  for  according  to  the  objection,  advising  them 
to  an^  thing,  even  to  repent  and  believe,  is  advising  them  to  com 
mit  sm. 

But  I  apprehend  that  this  account  of  the  subject  is  as  unfound- 
^,  as  the  scheme  enforced  by  it  is  impracticable.     God,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  deals  with  mankind,  and,  if  he  deals  with  them  at  all 
according  to  the  System  of  Providence  which  he  has  established, 
must  deal  with  them,  as  rational  beings.    As  they  are  all  originally 
sinners  ;  every  thing  addressed  to  them,  either  by  God  or  man, 
must  be  addressed  to  sinners.    He  has  commanded  and  exhorted, 
sinners  in  his  own  person ;  and  has  required  men  also  to  teach,  and 
exhort,  them  in  his  name.     In  these  commands  and  exhortations, 
two  things  are  included :  the  Act  to  he  done^  and  the  Disposition 
with  lohich  it  is  to  be  done*     The  command  or  counsel  sometimes 
includes  both  expressly ;  and  sometimes  but  one.     Su^h  com-  ^ 
mands  and  counsels,  as  direct  to  the  performance  of  the  act^  direct 
to  that  act,  which,  in  the  case  stated,  is  proper  to  be  done;  and  imply 
the  disposition  with  which  it  should  be  done*     Such,  as  direct  Me 
disposition,  require  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  virtuous.     Those, 
which  require  the  act,  regulate  both  the  heart,  and  the  external 
conduct.     Those,  which  require  the  disposition,  regubte  merely 
the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Commands  of  both  these  kinds,  God  has  evidently  given  to  men 
as  rational  beings  merely ;  and  often  without  discrimmating  at  all 
:heir  moral  character.  They  are  given  to  all  men.  The  duties 
wrhich  these  commands  enjoin  are  numberless.  They  occur  every 
lay,  and  areas  obligatory  on  the  sinner  as  on  the  Christian.  They 
3ind  with  their  whole  force  every  man  by  whom  they  are  known. 
\mong  these,  are  prayer,  attending  public  worship,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  industry  in  our  lawful  business.  God  requires 
iverv  man  to  perform  these  various  dutiiis  of  life  as  they  occur. 
le  does  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  defer  the  performance,  until  he 
Vol.  IV.  9 
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has  diacovered  whether  he  is  the  subject  of  Evangelical  repentp 
ftnce.  He  requires  the  performance  at  the  time ;  and,  if  the  in- 
dividual refuse,  God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless*  But,  it  will  be 
asked,  It  not  every  action  to  be  performed  from  supreme  love  to  Godt 
An  answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  given.  This  disposi- 
tion is  implied  in  every  action  which  God  requires  us  to  perform ; 
and  God  will  accept  of  no  performance  whicn  does  not  flow  from 
this  source*  To  such  a  performance  only,  is  an  impenitent  sinner 
directed,  when  he  is  directed  to  pray,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to 
Worship  God  in  the  sanctuary,  or  to  use  any  of  the  Means  of 
grace. 

It  will  be  further  asked.  Whether  the  man,  who  ferformt  the  act 
merely^  can  be  said  to  obey  the  command  of  God  t  What  i#  Acre  act" 
yuMy  dmu  is  easily  understood ;  so  easily  as  to  admit  of  neither 
debate  nor  doubt.  The  person  'ti  question  performa  the  act  which 
God  requires.  But  if  he  does  not  perform  it  cordially,  he  is  not 
obedient  in  the  cordial  or  virtuous  sense. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  aaked  still  further,  Whether  the  man,  who  per* 
forms  the  act  merely,  i$  any  better  for  performing  it,  than  if  he  had 
iuglected  or  rejfuiea  to  perform  it?  \  answer,  the^  supposing  the 
man's  disposition  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases,  he  is  less 
sinful  when  he  performs  the  act,  than  when  he  neglects  or  refuses 
to  perform  it.  This  I  say  with  confidence,  because  God  has  said 
it  repeatedlv,  and  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner.  Of  several 
kings  of  Juaah,  who  were  plainly  sinners,  particularly  of  Jooih  and 
Amaziah,  it  is  directly  saio,  that  they  did  that  which  was  right  m 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Of  Joash  it  is  said,  that  he  did  tliat  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the  Priest* 
Of  Amaziah  it  is  said,  that  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  not  with  a  perfect  heart :  that  is,  not  with  a  eood 
or  virtuous  heart.  In  other  words,  these  princes  performed  those 
external  actions,  which  God  had  required.  The  same  thing,  in 
substance,  is  declared  concerning  several  other  Kings  of  Judah. 
But  who  can  doubt,  that  to  do  that,  wUch  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  whatever  it  may  be  which  is  thus  right,  is  less  sinful,  than 
to  do  that,  which  is  wron^  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  can 
doubt,  that  these  declarations  are  intentionally  commendatory; 
and  that  they  exhibit  these  princes  as  thus  far  less  sinful,  than 
those,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  LordT 

The  same  sentence  of  God  concerning  the  same  subject  is  eiveo 
us,  in  another  form,  in  die  cases  of  Ahab  and  Jehu.  Of  Ahab  it  is 
said,  that,  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Elgah,  announcing  to  him 
the  destruction  of  his  family,  he  rent  his  clothes,  andptit  sackcloth 
i^Mm  his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth  and  weni  softly.  It 
is  immeaiately  subjoined.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Eli- 
jah  the  Tithbite,  saying,  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  humbleth  himself  bt" 
fore  mef  Becmue  he  hwnbleth  himself  before  me,  I  will  not  brinM 
the  etilin  kit  days.    In  his  $onU  days  I  will  bring  the  eml  upon  hes 
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kotise.    Jehu  ^vas  commissioned  to  destroy  the  family  of  Jihab* 
This  commission  he  punctually  executed.     When  he  had  finished 
this  work,  God  said  to  him,  Because  ihou  hast  done  weil  in  execute 
ing  that  J  which  was  right  in  mine  eyes^  and  hast  done  unto  the  house 
ofAhih  according  to  all  that  was  in  my  heart ;  thy  children^  of  the 
fourth  generationj  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.     Immediately 
It  is  suhioincd.  But  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart  ;  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam^  who  made  Israel  to  sin.     Here  we  see  both  these 
rjjicrs  rewarded,  and  expressly  declared  by  God  himself  to 
e  rewarded,  for  external  actions  merely.     For  both,  in  a  man* 
ner  ec|ually  express,  are  pronounced,  still,  to  be  sross  sinners. 
But  that,  whicn  is  declared  by  God  to  be  rewarded  oy  himself,  is 
not  so  sinful  conduct,  as  that,  which  is  either  not  thus  rewarded,  or 
is  punished.     Of  Jehu,  God  says  further.  Thou  hast  done  well  in 
executing  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes.     He,  who  has  done  well 
in  executing  that,  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker,  has  not 
done  so  ill,  as  he,  who  has  perpetrated  that,  which  is  wrong  in  his 
eyes. 

What  is  thus  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  mciy  be  advantageously 
*  illustrated  by  the  common  experience  of  ourselves.  The  person, 
who  does  those  actions,  which  God  requires,  dishonours  his  Maker 
by  his  life  far  less,  and  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  mankind 
far  more,  than  he,  who  does  them  not,  or  who  does  the  contrary 
actions.  To  the  eye  of  mankind  the  actions  themselves  are, 
often,  exactly  the  same;  and  have  exactly  the  same  influence, 
when  performed  by  an  unrenewed,  as  when  performed  by  a  rc- 
newetl,  man.  The  actions  of  an  unrenewed  man,  therefore,  may 
have  a  very  beneficent  influence  on  the  interests  of  maokinJ, 
when  performed  agreeably  to  those  Commands  of  God,  which  ce* 

fulate  the  external  conduct  of  men.  Accordine  to  the  scheme 
erc  exhibited,  the  Israelites,  as  has  l>een  observed,  were. required 
to  be  present  at  the  various  religious  sen'ices,  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  Law.  Yet  God  perfectly  knew,  an  J  all  the  succeeding 
Prophets  and  Teachers  also  knew,  that  tlic  Lreatcr  part  by  .far,  of 
those,  to  whom  these  requisitions  were  addressed,  were  sinners. 
Still,  they*iiot  only  re(|uired  them  to  repent  and  believe,  but  ad* 
vised,  exhorted,  and  commanded,  them,  also,  to  do  all  these  things* 
Nor  would  it  have  been  any  vindication  to  them  for  omitting  uie 
action,  that  their  disposition  was  not  sanctified ;  nor  of  the  P^ 
phet,  or  the  Priest,  for  not  exhorting  them  to  the  action,  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  advise  sinners  to  any  thing,  beside  Faith 
and  Repentance. 

The  same  scheme  is  pursued  throughout  the  New  Tostamont. 
Christ,  adopting  the  very  language  of  the  Law,  directed,  the  ten 
tepers  to  go,  and  show  themselves  to  the  Priests,  in  order  to 
ifacir  cleansing.  Luke  xvii.  13.  Nine  of  these  \epen  appear  to 
have  been  sinners.    This  Christ  knew  as  well,  l)ef(»e,.m8  after. 
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Yet  be  did  not  think  this  a  difficMlty  in  his  way  towards  giving 
them  this  direction. 

He  directed  a  collection  ofJews^  of  whom  he  testifies,  that  they 
did  not  believe,  to  search  the  Scriptures  ^for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering his  true  character ;  and  this,  plainly,  in  oruer  to  their 
fiiith.  John  v.  39,  44. 

He  directed  the  young  Ruler,  who  plainly  was  not  a  believer,  to 
ro,  and  nil  all  that  he  had,  and  give  to  the  pooTj  and  come,  andfol" 
low  hitn* 

He  directed  the  Herodians  to  render  to  Casar  the  things  that  are 
Catar^i.  They  were  sinners.  But  paying  tribute  was  neither  re- 
penting nor  believing. 

He  directed  the  Scribe,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  to 
go  and  iheto  kindness  to  his  enemies.  Yet  this  scribe  appears  to 
have  been  an  unbeliever. 

He  directed  Paul^  also,  after  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  en- 
quired what  he  wou\cl  iiave  him  to  do,  to  arisie^  and  go  into  Damas- 
cus, where  it  should  be  told  him  what  he  would  have  him  to  do. 

Peter,  also,  directed  Simon  Magus  to  repent,  and  pray  that  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven.  It  has  been  thought,  that 
Peter  directed  him  to  repent  first,  and  then  to  pray  for  forgive 
ness.  This  certainly  is  an  unnatural  construction  of  the  nas 
'sage.  The  obvious  meaning  is,  that  St.  Peter  directed  botn  of 
these  things  to  be  done  immediately  ;  and  without  indicating  any 
intendon  tbat  Simon  should  wait  until  after  he  repented,  before  he 
began  to  pray.  Many  more  examples  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  added. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  in  any  one  of  these  directions,  the 
objects  of  them,  were  commanded  or  advised  to  commit  sin.  As 
rational  beings  they  were  directed  to  do  such  things,  as,  in  the 
character  of  actions,  were  proper  to  be  done  in  their  circumstan- 
ces :  while  a  general  indication  of  their  duty  as  to  the  disposition 
with  which  they  were  to  be  done,  is  unquestionably  implied  in  all 
these  passages. 

These  passages,  however,  show  that,  in  his  preaching  and  ad- 
vice, a  mmister  is  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  mere  enjoining  of 
Faith  and  Repentance ;  but  is  to  extend  them  to  any^ther  con- 
duct in  itself  proper  to  be  pursued ;  while  he  universally  teaches 
these  sreat  christian  duties,  .as  the  inmicdiatc  end  of  all  his 
preaching. 

Antecedently  to  every  efibrt,  which  the  sinner  makes,  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  whether  God  will  not  enable  him  to  qbev  with 
the  heart.  It  is  also  his  indispensable  duty  thus  to  obey.  When- 
ever advice  or  exhortation  is  given  to  sinners,  by  any  minister,  he 
is  equally  ignorant  whether  they  will,  or  will  .not,  obey  with  the 
heart,  as  well  as  with  the  outward  conduct.  He  knows,  also,  that 
k  ii  their  duty  to  obey  in  this  manner.  The  efibrt  therefore  ought 
to  be  made ;  and  the  advice  given. 
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In  this  manner  I  understand  all  those  general  commaDds,  and 

exhortations,  which  respect  the  aflfairs  of  sinners.     Our  SaviouTi 

preaching,  obviously,  to  a  collection  of  sinners,  says,  Luke  xiii* 

24,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  and  a^in,  Matth.  vii.  14| 

Enter  ye  in  at  the  itrait  gate  :  because  strait  %s  the  gale^  and  nar^ 

row  is  the  way^  that  ieadeth  unto  life  ;  and  fen  there  be  that  find  it. 

The  gate  is  at  the  head  of  the  way,  leading  to  the  house,  into 

which  those,  who  enter  at  the  gate,  are  finally  to  be  admitted 

Christ  never  speaks  of  Heaven  as  a  city^  but  several  times  as  a 

house.     Those  who  have  not  entered  are  obviously  sinners  :  and 

to  sinners  he  was  obviously  preaching  in  this  kindred  passage  of 

St.  Luke.     Of  the  same  nature  is  the  memorable  passage  in  Isaiah 

Iv.  6,  7,  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found:  call  ye  vtpon  him 

while  he  is  near.     The  persons,  here  addressed,  are  in  the  second 

yerse,  mentioned  as  those,  who  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 

breads  and  their  labour  for  that  which  satisjieth  not.     Such  persons 

are  obviously  sinners.    Still  they  are  directed  to  seek,  and  call 

upon  the  Lord. 

If,  then,  it  is  still  objected,  that  directing  sinners  to  such  acts  is 
directing  them  to  commit  sin :  the  answer  is  short.  God  gave  these 
very  directions  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses.  Christ  also  gave  the 
6ame  directions  to  the  Jews.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  he  di- 
rected them  to  commit  sin. 

It  may  be  further  said,  that  sinners  will  commit  sin  in  their 
prayers.  If  they  continue  sinners  they  undoubtedly  will.  So  will 
Christians.  If  this  be  a  reason,  why  sinners  should  not  be  advis- 
ed to  pray  ;  it  is  also  a  reason,  why  Christians  should  not  be  ad- 
vised to  pray. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomc 
ination  to  the  Lord  ;  while  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight. 
That  the  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  in  some  respects  an  abomina- 
tion ;  ofhypocrites  universally;  of  other  sinners  generally ;  is  not 
to  be  questioned.     There  is  plainly  nothing  holy  in  the  conduct 
of  impenitent  men.    But  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  prayer  of  ev- 
ery impenitent  man  is  in  such  a  sense  abominable  to  God,  as  to 
ensure  rejection  from  him.    Christ  did  not  tell  the  young  Ruler 
that  his  mqitry  concerning  eternal  life  was  abominable;  nor  re- 
fuse to  hear,  and  answer  nim.    On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures 
inform  us  that  Jesus^  beholding  him^  loved  him.     This  love  was 
plainly  distinct  from  the  genersd  benevolence  of  Christ  to  sinners : 
tor  with  this  benevolence  he  loves  all  sinners.     The  young  Ruler 
•  he  loved  peculiarly ;  and  in  a  manner,  in  which  he  did  not  love 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  Jews  generally.     Otherwise,  the  fact  would 
not  have  been  specified.    He  did  not,  I  acknowledge,  love  him 
with  complacency :  for  he  was  not,  a  Christian,    but  he  loved 
him,  peculiarly,  with  what  is  called  natural  afiection.     In  the 
character  of  this  youth  there  was  a  peculiar  natural  amiableness ; 
•uch  as  all  men  see,  bve,  and  acknowledge  $  and  ackoowled^, 
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iAmw  KjSMMl  ikeir  oiwii  doctrines.  The  foundatioD  of  tbii  love 
«  )i  mi^:t  cmT  attributes,  belonging  to  Man,  not  as  a  sinner,  mx*  as  a 
Mk^ft^  Nm  di«  an  InteitieenC  being.  Of  this  number  are  native 
t»e»  of  temper ;  frankness  ,  sincerity  ;  simplicity,  strongly 
in  Ktde  children ;  gentleness  ;  kindness ;  generosity ;  and 
rMn|«smn«  All  these  are  in  themselves  amiable  in  a  certain  de- 
yrrr ;  and  in  this  degree  they  were  loved  by  Christ. 

Hence  I  argue,  that,  as  all  Christ's  affections  were  exactly  ac* 
rordant  with  truth  and  propriety,  so  this  exercise  of  affection  to 
the  young  man  was  of  the  same  nature,  and  was  perfectly  approv- 
^  bv  God.  Of  course,  there  is  at  times  something  in  smners, 
which,  in  itself,  is  not  abominable  to  God ;  although  their  moral 
or  sinful  character  is  altogether  abominable. 

It  is  not  wrong  in  itselt;  that  sinners  should  desire  food,  or  rai- 
ment|  or  happiness,  or  safety  from  evil.  It  is  impossible  that 
ffte^tni  beingt  should  exist,  without  desiring  ike  two  last  oftktH 
tijtait  t  and  equally  impossible  that  men  should  not  desire  ikt  iww 
firtU  The  best  men,  and  the  worst,  desire  them  alike :  and  no 
man  is  for  this  conduct  ever  reproved  in  the  Scriptures.  To  ask 
of  God  for  happiness,  and  final  safety,  is  not  necessarily  insincere, 
nor  guihy,  even  in  sinners.  When  smners  ask  for  mere  mercy,  or 
mere  happiness,  or  mere  safety,  they  may  desire  either  as  truly, 
as  saints ;  although  their  desires  are  not  virtuous.  So  for  as  their 
desires  are  merely  natural,  inseparable  from  their  nature,  and  sin- 
cere, they  are  not  morally  wron^ :  nor  are  they  exhibited  in  the 
"Stnnptures  as  objects  of  the  Divine  Buffer. 

Accordingly,  the  prayer  of  the  Puolican,  who  was,  I  think, 
plainly  a  sinner,  was  not  regarded  with  mere  anger  by  God ;  and 
was  exactly  such  a  prayer,  as  1  have  mentioned :  a  prayer,  for 
mere  mere  v  and  safety.  Hie  »m(  doon  fo  his  house  jutiifitd  rather 
than  the  Pharistej  because  he  had,  in  some  hnportant  respects,  a 

^t  semie  of  his  character,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  delivered 
m  the  dangers  of  it:  while  the  Pharisee  had  neither. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  proper,  that  God,  who  saves  no  man 
for  his  merit,  but  communicates  salvation  merely  from  compas- 
sion, ahotfid  save  those,  who  are  sensible  of  their  guilt,  danger, 
and  distress,  rafher  than  those,  who  are  utterly  inseasible,  stupid, 
and  careless.  The  former,  in  the  natural  sense,  are  qualined, 
and  the  latter  are  unqualified,  to  understand  his  Mercv,  the 
greatness  of  die  Love  of  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  work  of  Sanc- 
tification;  and  to  feel  the  evih,  from  which  they  are  delivered,  and 
the  blessings,  to  which  they  are  introduced,  beyond  the  grave. 
Accordingly,  Sanctification,  as  1  have  heretofore  particularly  ob- 
served, is  communicated  bv  God  to  einners,  only  when  they  ave 
convinced  of  their  guih  ana  danger,  and  laboriously  employed  in 
asking  for  forgiveness ;  and  not  to  those,  who  neither  feel,  nor 
strive,  nor  pray.  If  the  prayers  of  convinced  sinnere  were  abom- 
inable, in  Ibe  aenae  of  Ihe  objector;  oould  this  ifrot  «xist  f    Is 


not  the  steady  coone  of  Providence  a  complete  refbtalioD  of  tlie 
scheme  ? 

Finally.  It  will  be  asked,  Do  not  rinmrs  grow  mwne  wiid$r  con* 
ticticru  of  Conscience^  and  in  th€  tcti  of  Meant  f 

To  this  question  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know.  Neither  do  mj 
objectors.  I  do  not  believe  the  Publican  was  justified  rather  than 
the  Pharisee,  because  be  grew  worse  under  his  conviction.  Indi- 
viduals may  grow  worse ;  and  in  one  respect  all  certainly  do»  For 
they  continue  to  sin  so  long  as  they  are  sinners ;  and  ihat|  whether 
theyare  convinced,  or  unconvinced. 

Whether  their  characters,  and  conduct,  are  more  guilty  in  anj 
pven  instance,  and  during  the  periods  imme^tely  preceding,  I 
am  ignorant ;  and  shall  remain  so,  until  I  can  search  the  heart, 
and  measure  the  degrees  of  depravitv*  As  thp  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  the  whole  inquiry  is  idle  and  vain* 

Whenever  sinners  commit  the  same  sins  against  jgreater  lieht, 
they  are  more  guilty  than  when  thev  are  committecT  against  ies« 
light.  But  no  man  can  determine  whether  this,  or  any  thing  like 
this,  is  the  case  with  a  sinner  under  conviction  in  a  civen  instance  \ 
unless,  perhaps,  sometimes,  the  convinced  person  himself  I  sea 
no  good  reason,  why  this  question  should  ever  be  introduced  into 
Theological  discourses.  The  only  tendency  of  such  introduction 
II.  to  perplex,  and  distress. 

I  have  now,  unless  1  am  deceived,  considered  this  Obiectioft,  ia 
ill  Its  parts  ;  and  in  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  is  customarily  allef^* 
I  shall  now  examine  how  iar  the  Objectors  are  consistent  witk 
themselves  in  their  other  conduct  towards  sinners. 

Many  of  these  Objectors  have  children;  and  educate  tbeni 
religiously,  as  well  as  prudently.  These  children,  in  masy  in* 
stances,  they  know  to  h^  sinners,  so  fiair  as  this  character  can  be 
known  in  any  case.  Now  all  these  parents  advise,  and  exhort^ 
and  command,  their  children  to  obey  them ;  that  is,  ia  their  ex- 
ternal conduct ;  to  attend  their  family  prayers ;  to  be  present  at 
public  worship ;  to  learn,  and  repeat  prayers  to  God ;  and  to  be 
earnestly  and  solemnly  attentive  to  these  religious  duties^  They 
teach  them,  in  the  same  manner,  to  speak  truth,  to  do  justice, 
and  to  show  kindness,  to  all,  with  whom  they  are  cenceroed# 
They  require  them«  also,  to  labour;  to  preserve  their  property  | 
to  go  regularly  to  school ;  to  perform  errands ;  and  lo  do  nsany 
%ther  services.  In  a  word,  by  the  whole  weight  of  their  own  au- 
hority,  and  that  of  the  Scriptures,  they  require  them  to  do  every 
useful  and  desirable  act,  ana  to  imbibe  every  useful  and  dbiiraUe 
habit. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  children  are  simiert  { 
and  are  known  to  be  sinners.  Of  course,  whatever  conduct  they 
adopt,  they  will  commit  sin.  Of  cour8e,^lso,  whatever  conduol 
they  are  advised  to  adopt,  they  will,  a&ord»ng  lo  the  geaaral 
principle,  on  which  the  objectx)»  « londed,  be  achriaed  to 
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ait  sin.  Tbejr  will  as  probably,  or  as  certainly,  commit  sin  in 
executing  the  commands  of  their  parents,  attending  public  or  fam- 
ily worship,  going  to  school,  or  performing  an  errand,  as  other 
sinners  do  in  praying,  or  performing  any  other  act,  not  in  itselt 
tinfuK 

How,  then,  can  these  parents,  particularly  such  of  them  as  are 
skilled  in  this  controversy,  advise  their  sinful  children  to  pursue 
^  these  kinds  of  conduct?  Nay,  more;  how  can  they  exhort,  and 
command  them  ;  reward  them  for  obeying ;  and  punish  them  for 
disobeying  ?  The  bare  advice,  or  exhortation,  given  to  other  sin- 
ners, and  prompting  them  to  pray,  and  strive,  that  they  may  be 
saved,  is,  in  the  view  of  these  parents,  unlawful ;  and  they  refuse 
to  give  it*  But  to  their  own  sinful  children  they  not  only  give  ad- 
Tice,  of  the  same  unlawful  nature ;  but  add  to  their  exhortations 
and  commands  their  rewards  and  punishments. 

Suppose  the  child  of  such  a  parent  should  refuse  to  obey  such 
a  command,  or  any  other,  because  he  was,  and  because  his  pa- 
rent knew  be  was,  a  sinner,  and  could  not,  therefore,  lawfully  do 
the  thing  commanded,  nor  his  parent  lawfully  command  him  to 
do  it :  woat  could  the  parent  answer,  consistently  1  mean,  with 
his  own  principles  ?  Plainly,  he  could  not  reprove  the  child  for 
his  refusal ;  nor  afterwards  advise,  exhort,  nor  command,  him  to 
do  any  thing,  until  after  the  child  should  have  hopefully  become  a 
Christian. 

But«  in  this  case,  what  would  become  of  children ;  and,  ultimate- 
ly, of  the  world  ?  If  children  were  not  advised,  what  useful  thing 
could  they  know  ?  If  they  were  not  exhorted  and  commanded, 
what  useful  thing  would  they  do ;  what  useful  habit  would  they 
establish,  or  even  imbibe  f  Without  such  habits,  what  valuable 
end  of  their  being  could  they  answer?  They  would  evidently 
become  mere  beasts  of  prey ;  and  make  the  world  u  den  of  violence 
and  slaughter. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  principles,  no  person, 
entrusted  with  the  government,  or  instruction  of  mankind,  can 
advise,  exhort,  or  command  them,  while  sinners,  to  do  any  thing, 
except  to  repent  and  believe.     Civil  Rulers,  and  Instructors,  are 
daily  called  upon  by  their  offices  to  advise,  or  otherwise  dii^cct, 
such  as  are  plainly  sinners.    Every  law  and  regulation  of  a  State, 
or  Seminary  of  Science,  is  possessed  of  this  nature ;  and  is  a 
greater  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  Ruler,  than 
advice  can  be ;  because  it  contains  a  stronger  expression  of  hit 
will,  and  a  more  powerful  inducement  to  the  conduct,  which  is 
prescribed.     When  parents,  therefore,  or  others,  advise  ;  they  are, 
according  to  the  Objection,  guilty.     When  they  exhort,  or  com- 
mand, they  are  more  guilty.     When  they  reward,  or  punish,  they 
are  most  niilty. 

As  Civil  Rulers  and  Instructors  are  obliged,  equally  with  Minis- 
ten,  to  do  what  is  right,  and  avoid  what  is  wrong ;  they  can  no  more 
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be  justified  than  Ministers,  in  advisine,  ezhortine,  or  commandin^i 
sinners  to  do  any  thing,  which  is  unlawful  Hence,  unless  iheur 
subjects,  or  pupils,  should  first  repent  and  believe,  they  cannot 
require  them  to  do  any  thing  antecedently  to  their  Repentance* 
The  world,  of  course,  must  be  uninstructed,  and  ungovemcd,  until 
the  Millennium:  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  the  Mil- 
lennium itself,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  God's  Providence, 
will  never  arrive. 

Among  the  regulations,  which  exist  in!  all  Literary  Institutions, 
one,  ever  esteemed  of  high  importance,  is  the  establishment  of 
Public  Prayers*  At  these,  students,  universally,  have  hitherto  been 
required  to  be  present.  But  on  the  scheme  which  I  oppose,  this 
requisition  is  altogether  unlawfiiL  In  every  such  Institution,  there 
is  conclusive  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great  body  of  the  members 
are  impenitent.  None  of  these,  therefore,  can,  according  to  this 
scheme,  be  lawfully  required  to  attend  this  worship,  nor  the  public 
worship  of  the  Sabbath.  But  what  would  become  of  a  literary 
Institution,  if  this  attendance  were  not  required  ?  What  would  these 
ver^  parents  say,  if  it  were  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of 
their  own  children  ? 

A  Christian  is  the  Master  of  a  Family;  but,  as  is  sometimes  the 
feet,  is  obviously  the  only  Christian  in  the  family.  According  to 
this  scheme,  it  is  plain,  he  cannot  set  up  femily  worship;  because 
he  can  neither  require,  nor  advise,  the  members  of  his  household 
to  be  present  at  this  religious  ser^'ice. 

Ministers,  usually  at  least,  preach  mOre  or  less  to  sinners ;  and 
customarily  endeavour  to  suit  their  sermons  to  the  circumstances  of 
impenitent  men.  But  they  can  never  lawfully  advise  sinners  to 
be  present,  that  they  may  hear  them  preach.  Nor  can  a  Parent 
be  justified  in  directing  his  children  to  be  present ;  or  to  stand  up 
to  worship ;  or  to  listen,  that  he  mav  learn,  and  perform  bfs  duty: 
for,  in  all  these  things  they  are  still  sinners,  and  will  commit  sin* 
Nor  can  a  Minister  advise  his  sinful  parishioners  to  support  him; 
or  to  build,  or  repair,  a  Church;  or  to  do  the  external  acts  of  char- 
ity, justice,  or  truth ;  or  to  arm  in  defence  of  bis  country ;  or  to 
ooey  its  laws,  and  magistrates.  In  all  these  things,  when  done 
antecedently  to  regeneration,  they  are  as  really  sinful,  as  in  pray- 
ing,  and  in  striving,  foAsalvation. 

The  very  persons,  who  rely  most  upon  this  Objection,  rejoice 
universally,  when  mankind  are,  in  any  place,  awakened  to  solemn 
consideration  concerning  their  guilt  and  danger.  But  every  awak- 
ened sinner  prays  :  and  no  person  can  by  any  ordinary  mean* 
prevent  him  from  praying.  Wny  do  these  men  rejoice  ?  <JertainI|y 
not  in  the  sin,  which  the  persons  awakened  are  8up{losed  to  con- 
mit.  Certainly  not  in  the  abominable  character,  which  these 
prayers  have  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  what,  then,  do  they  rejoice  f 
llndoubtedly,  in  the  prospect  of  the  sinner's  sanctificflOicoi  and 
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Ntwtt  i6  G<c*    Ol  course,  there  is  such  a  prospect.     In  this  an- 

ii*  /•  t*  ^'AilrJ,  thai  advising  Sinners  to  pray  will  encourage  tlum 
:f*  fs/ch.  r^  {•iUt  them  in  sin. 

Tn«  -i**^*^*  wjwequcncc  may  follow,  [  shall  not  deny.  But  it  will 
i^)k^««  ivJy  iKhu  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine,  ^hich  is  here  taught. 
A  XjKi  m.in  ra;)y  pervert  a  good  doctrine  to  bad  purposes:  but  this 
>  :n>  obi^x'iion  against  the  doctrine  itself.  These  very  conse- 
^^Kr$  'have,  I  verily  believe,  flowed  frcm  the  doctrine  of  my 
i>:;Wvuv«  in  ten  instances,  where  in  one  they  have  tlowed  from 
UMS  which  1  am  supporting. 

U  i^  the  duty  of  all  men  immediately  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
Iwti  ti^  God,  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  things 
1  wvHikl  alHTEiys  preach  ;  and  wish  my  hearers  always  to  believCi 
(UnJ  6^^K  For  tliis  end  I  would  exhort  them  to  be  present,  that 
ihev  might  bear,  and  feel,  them.  For  the  same  end  I  would  ex* 
hor(  parents,  to  teach  them  to  their  children  in  the  morning  of  life, 
thai  they  may  know  and  feel  them  from  the  beginning,  r^or  am 
I  less  desirous,  that  they  should  read  the  Scriptures,  that  they  may 
find,  and  feel,  the  same  things  in  //icm,  as  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
God ;  that  my  own  errors  may  in  their  minds  be  corrected,  and 
the  truths,  which  1  preach,  enforced  by  that  holy  book.  For  the 
tame  reasons  I  wish  them  to  mark  the  lives,  and  enjoy  the  conver* 
sation,  of  Christians ;  that  they  may  be  enlightened  by  their  viewSf 
and  deeply  affected  by  the  excellency  of  Religion,  manifested  ia 
their  conduct.  The  religious  writings  of  others  I  recommend,  for 
the  same  important  purposes.  1  preach,  and  write,  with  the  hope 
of  doing  some  real  good  to  mankind.  That  others,  with  the  same 
design,  possess  more  ability  to  accomplish  this  interesting  purpose, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The  same  reasons,  therefore,  which 
make  me  wish,  that  the  Congregation,  allotted  to  me,  may  be  pre»- 
ent^  to  hear  my  discourses,  must,  with  enhanced  force,  render  me 
desirous,  that  they  should  also  read  the  writings  of  others. 

Finally ;  Whatever  is  thus  taught,  enforced,  and  gained,  I  urge 
diem  to  make  by  solenm  meditation  a  part  of  their  own  habitual 
course  of  thought ;  compare  with  their  own  moral  condition ;  and 
bring  home  to  tneir  hearts,  by  asking  God  to  sanctify  them,  and  to 
bless  the  Means  of  knowledge  and  amendment,  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  put  into  their  hands. 

la  all  this  I  see  no  natural  cause  of  sloth^^  or  guiel  in  sin*  Oa 
die  contrary,  there  is  here,  if  1  mistake  not,  more  done  to  awakeiii 
engage,  and  encourage  men  to  seek  salvation,  than  on  the  scheme 
of  the  Objector,  When  I  remember,  that  Divines  of  the  first  re- 
putation, and  the  greatest  success,  have  thus  preached  ;  and  that 
in  the  use  of  these  very  Means,  the  great  body  of  mankind,  who 
appear  to  have  been,  or  to  be  now,  Christians,  have  become  Chria- 
lians ;  I  feel  assured,  that  this  is  the  proper  manner  of  persuad- 
ing others  to  assume  the  same  character,  and  placing  them  in  the 
way  to  a  blessing  from  God. 
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TBE  ORDINARY  MEANS  Or  GRACE. — HEARING  THE  WORD  OF  OOB« 
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In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  1  distributed  the  principal  Means 
of  Grace  under  the  followinff  Heads : 

I.  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  ^ 

II.  The  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
II F.  Prayer; 

IV.  Correspondence  with  religious  men  ; 

V.  Religious  Meditation;  particularly  Self-Exaiminalioftf  andf 

VI.  The  Religious  Education  of  Children. 

In  that  discourse,  also,  1  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  Injlu&nei' 
of  these  Means  in  the  Work  of  Salvation. 

The  next  object,  which  I  propose,  is  a  Separate  Consideration 
of  these  several  subjects  ;  that  their  respective  efiicacy  may  be  more- 

Earticularly  displayed.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  they  are  all, 
ere,  to  be  considered  as  Means ^  in  the  application  ofwhich^  koli^ 
ness  is  originally  communicated^  as  well  as  Means  of  improving  m- 
holiness* 

The  direction  in  the  Text  is,  1  apprehend,  a  direction  given  to> 
all  men,  who  arc  in  possession  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  delivered  in^ 
the  most  general  terms;  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ex- 
lending  to  every  mode  of  hearing,  which  is  useful.  There  arc 
modes  of  hearing,  which,  unless  I  am  deceived,  are  eventually  use- 
ful to  sinners ;  and  in  which  the  Gospel  becomes  to  sinners  tkt 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  I  shall  consider  these  modes,  as 
mcluded  in  it ;  modes  in  which  I  should  wish  a  sinful  child  of  my 
own,  and  for  the  same  r^son  should  wish  others  also,  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  Such,  as  have  heard  in  these  modes,  have  in  great  mul* 
tituaes,  as  I  verily  believe,  been  profited,  in  a  degree  which  no  matf 
can  estimate. 

The  persons,  who  in  this  sense  would  take  heed  ham  they  hiar 
the  Gospel ;  by  which  1  intend  the  Scriptures  at  large ;  ougbt^ 
while  they  hear,  to  remember  the  following  things* 

1 .   That  the  Gospel  is  the  Word  of  God. 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension,  1  wish  it  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  that  no  attention,  or  reverence,  is  here  claimed  to  Preach- 
ing, any  farther  than  the  Gospel  is  preached.  To  the  mere  opin- 
i6ns,  and  declarations,  of  a  Preacher,  as  such,  no  otbei^iie«pect  is 
due,  than  that,  which  by  common  consent  is  rendered  to  the 
opinions  and  declarations  of  all  men,  of  similar  understanding  and 
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worth*  Tlu  hai  €pimons  of  men  are  merely  tuefuly  whole»<mu  ad- 
vice.  T%e  Scriptures  are  a  Law  ;  possessed  of  Divine  authority^ 
and  obligation.  So  far  as  the  doctnnes,  precepts,  and  ordinances, 
of  the  Scriptures  are  preached,  they  claim  the  reverence,  which 
thej  themselves  have  challenged. 

The  solemn  remembrance,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
God,  involves  a  variety  of  interesting  considerations. 

hi  this  character^  particularly y  they  come  home  to  us  as  the  Word 
ofHimy  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  we  are  preserved^ 
mnd  governed.  From  this  Great  and  Glorious  Being,  all  that  we 
have,  and  all  that  we  hope  for,  is,  and  must  be,  derived.  We  are 
his  property ;  and  are  rightfully  disposed  of,  and  rightfully  requir- 
^  to  ^spose  of  ourselves,  accorain^  to  his  pleasure.  In  the 
Scriptures  alone  is  this  pleasure  maoc  known  to  us.  In  them 
alone,  therefore,  we  learn  the  proper  destination  of  our  faculties, 
our  services,  and  ourselves.  The  Law,  by  which  we  are  here  re- 
quired to  do  his  pleasure,  is  invested  with  all  possible  authority, 
and  obligation ;  and  demands  our  reverence,  and  obedience,  in  a 
manner  supremely  impressive. 

As  the  Word  of  God,  also,  the  Scriptures  are  dictated  by  his  Wis^ 
dam.  Goodness,  and  Truth.  They  are  the  Word  of  Him,  who  can- 
not mistake,  deceive,  nor  injure.  Consequently  they  contain  all 
things^  necessary  for  life  and  godliness ;  whatever  we  need  to 
know,  and  whatever  we  ought  to  do,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ap- 
probation* On  their  entire  wisdom  and  integrity,  their  fitness  to 
promote  the  great  purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  and  their 
conduciveness  to  it  in  ourselves,  we  are  wholly  to  rely.  Not  a  doubt 
can  be  reasonably  entertained  concerning  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines, the  soundness  of  the  precepts,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  prom- 
ises. Nor  are  we  any  more  to  distrust  the  certainty  of  the  tnreat- 
enings,  or  the  reality  of  those  awful  dangers,  which  they  disclose. 
We  are  bound  on  the  one  hand  not  to  question  \he  truth,  and  on 
the  other,  not  to  dispute  the  wisdom  and  eoodness,  of  that,  which 
is  revealed.  All  things,  which  this  sacred  Book  contains,  are  to  be 
received  as  they  are.  Our  own  opinions  are  implicitly  to  bow  be- 
fore them :  and  wc  are  ever  to  be  ready  to  beheve,  that  what  we 
think  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  f  than  all  the  substitut- 
ed opinions  of  ourselves  or  others.  Let  God  be  true,  ought  to  be 
our  mvariable  language,  but  every  man  who  opposes  his  declara- 
^ons,  a  liar. 

Against  this  great  and  awful  Being  we  have  rebelled.  Hence, 
although  he  is  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  he  still  re- 
gards our  moral  character  with  abhorrence.  The  Scriptures,  there* 
fore,  are  published  to  us  as  the  Word  of  an  offended  uod.  Hence 
are  derived  all  those  denunciations  of  anger  and  punishment,  founJ 
in  them  $  -which  could  have  no  place  in  the  Will  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed to  obedient  creatures. 

.4 
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At  the  Word  of  Ood^  the  Scrhturea  announce  to  tit,  that,  nofoi/A- 
$tttnding  our  rebellion^  he  is  milling  to  be  reconciled  to  us.  We  are^ 
therefore,  ever  to  remember,  that  they  are  the  Word  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Redeemer^  and  of  the  Sanctijier^  of  mankind.  In  these 
venerable  and  amiable  characters,  God  appears  to  us  with  infinite 
tenderness  and  endearment.  His  Word  is  thus  presented  to  us  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  b^st  of  all  friends,  and  the  most  affectionate 
of  all  parents.  In  our  ruined  condition  he  beheld  us  with  bound- 
less mercy ;  and,  unasked  and  undesired,  undertook  to  rescue  us 
from  destruction.  For  this  end,  the  Saviour  came  into  the  world, 
lived  a  life  of  humiliation,  and  died  a  death  of  anguish  and  infamy. 
For  this  end,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  came  into  the  world,  to  convince, 
renew,  and  purify,  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Of  these  Three  Persons 
in  the  One  Jehovah,  the  Scriptures  are  the  nord;  willed  by  the 
Father,  dictated  by  the  Son,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  the  Word  of  God^  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  Him,  on  whom 
we  daily  depend  for  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  Whatever  we 
enjoy  he  gives :  whatever  we  hope  for  must,  if  enjoyed  at  all,  be 
also  given  by  him.  Without  him,  we  are  poor,  and  miserable,  and 
in  want  of  all  things.  With  his  favour,  we  shaH  be  rich  indeed, 
and  have  need  of  nothing. 

The  Scriptures  are  also  the  Word  of  Him,  by  whom  we  shall  be 
judgfd,  and  rewarded.  The  day  is  hastening,  when  we  shall  be 
called  to  an  account  for  all  our  conduct ;  and  shall  be  compelled 
to  rehearse  it  before  him.  If  we  have  done  well ;  if  we  have 
obeyed,  worshipped,  and  elorified  him,  and  served  our  generation 
according  to  his  mil ;  we  shall  be  acquitted  in  this  ^at  trial,  and 
received  to  everlasting  glory.  If  we  have  done  evil,  and  refused 
to  do  good  ;  we  shall  be  driven  away  to  final  and  irremediable  pei> 
<lition. 

Whenever  we  are  assembled  to  hear  the  Gospel,  we  are  to  re- 
member, that  with  reference  to  all  these  solemn  things  it  is  the  Word 
of  God. 

3.  7%a/  we  are  sinners,  who  infinitely  need  forgiveness  and  sal* 
vation. 

As  sinners,  we  are  irreversibly  condemned  by  that  divine  law, 
which  we  have  broken,  and  by  that  just  government,  against  which 
we  have  rebelled.  7%e  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,  was  the  origi- 
nal sentence  of  that  law  to  mankind ;  the  sentence  of  Him,  wno 
can  neither  deceive,  nor  change.  The  sentence  will,  therefore, 
be  executed  in  its  strict  meaning  on  all,  who  disobey,  and  who  do 
not  become  interested  in  the  Redemption  of  Christ.  Under  such 
a  sentence,  infinitely  dreadful,  and  unalterably  certain,  our  danger 
is  immensely  ^reat,  and  our  ruin  entire.  From  this  sentence, 
therefore,  we  mfinitely  need  a  deliverance.  Our  all  is  at  stake ; 
and  our  souls  are  in  a  situation  of  the  most  terrible  hazaid.  Hell^ 
if  we  continue  in  this  situation,  if  cpin  before  us,  andisiirueium 
kaih  no  covering. 
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U  is  impossible,  that  an]^  beings  shoold  be  in  a  state  of  more  ab- 
solute and  pressing  necessity.  Rational,  immortal^  and  incapable 
of  perishing  by  annihilalion  ;  we  must  be^  and  be  for  ever.  But  lo 
exist  for  ever,  and  yet  to  be  sinful  and  miserable  onlv ;  is  a  doom, 
compared  with  which,  all  other  characters  and  sufiermgs  lose  their 
ckformity  and  wretchedness,  and  rise  into  happiness  and  distinc- 
tion. When  we  are  present  in  the  house  of  God,  we  should  recall 
with  deep  affection  this  intense  and  melancholy  necessity;  and 
feel  tbe  declarations  of  Scripture  with  a  concern^  suited  to  the  in- 
estiamUe  importance  of  our  situation. 

3»  TfuU  th$  Seripiwea  are  the  Book^  in  uhkh  alone  the  ttmu^ 
mnd  vuttMy  ofamlvaiion  art  p/ukliihedL 

The  Wora  Gospel,  as  you  know,  signifies  good  tidings^  or  Joy- 
fid  nctos.  This  name  is  given  to  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  to 
the  New  Testament  periicularly,  because  they  contain  the  best  of 
»U  tidings,  eter  pubiisbed  to  this  ruined  world.  Independently 
of  the  Gospel,  all  the  race  of  ./Mom  are  under  a  sentence  of  coa- 
demnatioiv  without  a  (riend,  and  without  a  hope*  To  these  for- 
kMm  and  rajiserable  beings  the  infinitely  merciful  God  has  been 
pleased  to  malLe%nown  a  way  of  escape ;  a  deliverance  from  de- 
struction. This  glorious  communication  is  made  to  mankind  in 
the  Scriptures  only.  From  no  other  source  has  man  ever  learn- 
ed, that  God  m  reconcileable  on  any  terms ;  that  sinners  can  be 
forgiven ;  that  there  ifi  in  tbe  universe  an  Atonement  for  sin ;  or 
that  any  atonement  will  be  accepted.  From  no  other  source 
bairc  we  been  informed,  that  God  will  be  pleased  with  any  wor- 
ship, which  we  can  vender ;  or,  if  he  will,  what  that  worship 
k.  Without  the  Scriptures,,  we  know  not,  that  the  connexion 
between  God  and  mao,  between-  heaven  and  earth,  can  be  re- 
newed ;  or  that  the  gates,  which  admit  intelligent  beines  to  the 
world  of  enjoymenl,  nave  been,  or  will  ever  be,  openeu  to  apos- 
Me  creatures. 

To  beings,  in  circumstances  of  such  necessity  and  danger,  ti- 
dinga  evea  of  pactial  delitecance  must  be  delightftiL  But  these 
are  tidings  of  complete  deliverance  from  sin,  and  of  an  entire  es- 
cape from,  misery.  To  beings,  left  in  absolute  ignorance  of  rccon- 
ciiiadoato  God,  and  in  abeohjte  despair  of  future  enjovmeni;  to 
whom,  the  world  of  happiness  was  shut,  and  to  whom  tne  ages  of 
eternity  rolled  onward  no  bright  reversion';  even  the  uncertain 
ramouv  of  relief  must,  one  would  imagine,  echo  throusrhout  every 
region  of  the  globe,  which  they  inhabited,  and  thrill  widi  incxf 
presstble  emotions  in  every^  heart..  But  these  are  certain  tidinfi;s 
from  God  Himself  concerning  this  dorious  possession  ^  from  the 
God,  who  cannot  deceive ;  uie  God,  whose  promises  endure  for 
ever. 

Thii  gteai  taivatim  u^  kome'sery  proffered  by  God  on  his  own 
linat  omig.  In  the  same  Scriptures  are  these  terms  found.  From 
Ihem  alone  can  we  learn  on  what  conditions  we  may  obtain  Ufti 
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and  escape  from  death.  Tlu  way  ofholinutj  to  which  ihe  Gospel 
alone  directs  us,  is  there  made  a  highway  ;  and  zoayfarmg  vun^ 
though  fools ^  need  not  errlkerein. 

In  the  Scripiuns^  also^  are  ihe  nuans  of  this  Diving  and  immor^ 
taty  aitainmeni  presented  to  our  vieis*  Here  we  are  taught)  that  we 
become  possessed  of  a  title  to  everlasting  life  by  FaiUi,  Repent- 
ance, and  Holiness.  Here,  also,  is  pointed  out  the  way,  in  which 
those  indispensable  characteristics  are  communicated  ;  viz«  the 
Means  of  Grace,  already  mentioned  in  these  discourses.  Both  the 
Means,  and  the  terms,  are  eminently  reasonable  and  desirable ;  in 
themselves  real  and  superior  good,  and  the  way  to  greater  good ; 
easy  of  adoption  and  use,  and,  with  the  divine  blessing,  efficacious 
to  the  end,  tor  which  they  are  used  ;  sanctioned  with  supreme  au- 
thority by  the  testimony  of  God,  and  daily  confirmed  by  their  ac- 
tual influence  on  multitudes  of  mankind. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  ever  to 
remember,  that  we  are  taught  thiags,  in  this  respect  inAiiitely 
mteresling  to  us,  and  incapable  of  wing  derived  irom  any  other 
source. 

4.  That  in  order  to  be  saved  we  nrntt  tmiersUttid  the  Meam^  and 
the  Termny  of  salvation. 

There  is  no  other  Word  of  God,  but  the  Scriptures :  and,  be* 
side  God,  there  is  no  other  being,  who  can  inform  us  wohat  we  muH 
do  to  be  saved*  Philosophers  may  tflvestigate,  and  write,  from 
generation  to  generation :  this  vast  momentous  subject  has  ever 
lain,  and  will  ever  lie,  beyond  their  reach.  Those  who  read,  and 
understood,  the  instructions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  were  nev* 
er  reformed  by  their  doctrines.  Those  who  read,  and  understand^ 
the  moral  systems  of  Infidel  philosophers,  are  never  amended  by 
them,  but  corrupted  of  course.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  contra- 
rV)  have  been  the  means  of  renewmg,  and  reforminff,  millions  of 
tne  human  race.  But  this  sacred  book  was  never  oithe  least  use 
to  any  man,  by  whom  it  was  not  in  some  good  measure  under- 
stood. To  enable  manldnd  at  large  to  understand  it,  God  insti- 
tuted the  Evangelical  Ministry*  All  complicated  objects  of  the 
intellect  are  far  better  known  by  sober  reflection,  ancl  diligent  re- 
search, than  they  can  be  by  casual,  or  cursory,  thinking.  The 
Scriptures  contain  a  system  immensely  complicated.  They  de- 
mand, therefore,  the  most  patient,  persevering  study,  and  thorough 
investigation.  Hence  Ministers,  consecrated  originally  to  diis  em* 
ployment,  are  commanded  to  give  themielves  wholly  to  the  Minit^ 
try  ;  particularly  to  reading  and  to  meditation  ;  that  they  may  not 
be  novices^  nor  furnish  reasons  to  others  for  regarding  their  dis- 
courses with  contempt.  But  all  their  labours  will  be  to  no  pur* 
pose,  unless  those,  who  hear  them,  understand  their  discourses; 
however  evangelically,  and  usefully,  they  may  be  written.  Every 
bearor,  therefore,  should  solemnly  call  to  mind,  in  the  house  oi 
God,  that  the  means,  and  terms,  of  etersiil  life^lhei^aie  publisheJ 
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to  him ;  that  they  are  found  no  where,  but  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  the  Scriptures  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  him,  unless  he  under* 
stands  them.  His  highest  interest,  and  indispensable  duty^  de- 
mand of  him  therefore,  that  he  should  hear,  as  for  his  life. 

It  oueht  to  be  added,  that  all  these  things  are  not  only  explain- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  but  enforced  on  the  heart  with  supreme 
power  and  efficacy.  Motives,  of  amazing  import,  are  here  pre- 
sented, to  persuade  the  sinner  to  repentance.  Alarms  compel } 
invitations  allure ;  threatenings  terrify ;  and  promises  encourage ; 
of  such  a  nature,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  manner,  as  boundkss 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  thought  best  fitted  to  affect  the  heart.  But 
all  these,  also,  are  in  vain,  unless  heard,  understood,  and  realized, 
by  the  sinner. 

5.  Wt  art  further  to  remember ^  that  our  opportunities  of  hearing 
the  Word  of  God  are  few  ;  and  that  thatj  which  we  are  enjoying,  is 
not  improbably  the  best^  which  will  ever  arrive. 

Our  life  itself  is  but  a  vapour^  which  appearethfor  a  little  time^ 
and  then  vanisheth  away.  Of  this  life,  the  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  Gospel  compose  only  a  little  part.  The  Sabbath  is  almost 
the  only  season,  allotted  to  this  end  :  a  seventh  part  merely  of  our 
time ;  and,  as  actually  enjoyed  by  us,  a  much  less  proportion* 
By  the  weakness  of  childhood,  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and 
the  hindrances  of  riper  years,  the  number  of  Sabbaths,  which  we 
are  able  to  employ  in  gaining  salvation,  is  greatly  reduced.  If 
those,  which  we  lose  in  this  manner  by  negligence,  and  by  devo- 
tion to  the  world,  be  taken  fi*om  the  whole  number;  we  shall  find 
those,  which  remain,  fewer  by  far  than  we  are  usually  aware : 
few,  in  themselves;  few,  especially,  for  so  great  and  important  a 
work. 

How  many  Sabbaths  remain  to  us  at  any  time,  we  can  in  no 
degree  conjecture.  That  the  number  must  be  small,  and  that  it 
may  be  stifl  smaller,  we  know :  but  whether  the  present  Sabbath 
be  not  the  last,  we  can  never  know.  Were  we  assured,  that  it 
was  the  last ;  with  what  anxiety,  care,  and  diligence,  should  we 
devote  it  to  the  attainment  of  endless  life!  As  it  may  be  the  last ; 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  with  the  same  anxiety.  Whether  it  be,  or 
be  not  the  last ;  it  is  unquestionably  the  best,  opportunity,  that  we 
shall  enjoy. 

It  is  in  our  possession  :  all  others  are  merely  expected.  It  is 
the  Sabbath  on  which  we  are  less  hardened,  and  less  guilty,  than 
we  shall  ever  be  at  any  future  period.  God  is  now  reconcileable* 
Before  another  Sabbath  arrives.  He  may  cast  us  ofi;  His  own 
command  is.  To-day  ^  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts* 
Beholdj  now,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  accepted  time  I  Behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation  I  Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  assembled  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  upon  the  Sabbath,  we  should  solemnly  feel| 
that  we  possess  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  everlasting  lifei 
.which  we  shall  ever  enjoy. 
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6.  We  are  also  to  remember^  that  the  Seriphurei  are  the  word^  ly 
which  we  shall  be  finally  judged.  Whose  soever  tins  ve  reimii^  says 
our  Saviour  to  his  Apos lies,  they  are  remitted ;  and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain^  they  are  retained* 

In  other  words,  ^^  I  commission  you  to  publish  the  terms  of  life 
and  death  to  mankind.  He,  whose  life  shall  be  condemned  by  the 
terms,  which  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  will  enable 
you  to  announce,  shall  be  condemned  by  me  in  the  judgment* 
On  the  contrary,  him,  whose  life  shall  be  approved  by  these  termSi 
I  will  approve  at  the  final  day."  All  these  terms  of  remittine, 
and  retaining  sin,  as  published  by  the  Apostles,  we  now  have  in 
the  Gospel :  and  they  are  continually  preached  in  the  house  of 
God.  How  infinitely  important  is  it,  tnat  they  should  be  infixed 
in  our  understanding,  our  memory,  and  our  hearts  ;  that  we  may 
always  know,  remember,  and  feel  them;  that  they  may  be  the 
source,  and  the  guide,  of  all  our  conduct ;  and  that  by  them  we 
may,  in  the  end,  not  only  be  judged,  but  justified  also,  and  re« 
warded ! 

Let  every  person,  then,  who  is  present  at  the  preachine  of  the 
Gospel,  call  to  mind,  that  he  is  hearing  the  very  terms  of  his  final 
acquittal,  or  condemnation.  Let  him  also  remember,  that  one  of 
the  grounds  of  that  sentence,  which  he  will  receive  from  the  Judge 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead^  will  be,  that  he  is  then  taking  heed  how 
he  hears  ;  or  that  he  is  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  perform  this  so- 
lemn duty. 

7.  We  are  to  remember,  that  God  is  present^  to  observe  the  man^ 
ner^  in  which  we  hear* 

This  consideration  is  of  infinite  moment ;  and  ought  with  su- 
preme force  to  come  home  to  every  heart.  Let  me  beseech  every 
member  of  this  assembly  to  think,  how  great  and  awful  a  Being 
God  is.  Remember  how  absolutely  you  are  indebted  to  him  for 
li/e^  and  breathy  and  all  things  which  you  have  enjoyed ;  and  how 
entirely  you  depend  upon  him  for  every  thing,  which  you  hope  to 
enjoy  either  in  this  world,  or  that  which  is  to  come.  Remember 
how  grossly  you  have  sinned  against  him,  by  violating  his  holy 
Law  ;  and  how  mercifully  He  has  invited  you  to  repent,  and  re- 
turn to  your  obedience.  Think  how  aggravated  will  be  the  guilt 
of  refusing  to  return,  when  thus  invited ;  how  entirely  you  are  in 
his  hands ;  and  how  impossible  it  is,  that  you  should  escape  from 
his  power. 

Realize  that  his  eye,  as  a  flame  of  fire,  pervades,  and  enlightenSi 
all  the  secret  retregiU  of  tne  workers  of  iniquity ;  and  that  He 
sees,  and  records,  every  wandering,  stupid,  worldly,  and  disobe- 
dient thought.  Remember,  that  He  will  require  you  to  rehearse 
before  him  the  manner,  in  which  you  hear  his  Word  this  day. 

How  immensely  interesting  are  these  considerations  to  every 
person  in  this  assembly !    Who,  in  a  full  and  realizingi  wiio^  even 
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OBLIGATIONS    Of   PRATER. 


1  THitSAi.oinAiii  T.  17 — PraywUhout  eearing. 

The  preceding  discourse  was  occupied  by  considerations  on 
the  two  firel  of  those  Means  of  Grace,  which  were  formerly  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  The  Preaching  and  Hearing  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  Religions  Ponks.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  examination^  of  the  third  of  ihoic  Means ;  viz. 
jPrm/er. 

In  this  examination  I  shall  depart  from  the  scheme,  which  was 
pursued  in  the  preceding  discourse;  and  shall  consider  the  subject 
generally ;  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  The  Nature^  and 

II.  The  Seasons,  of  Prayer; 

III.  JTiB  Obligations  to  pray  ; 

IV.  7%«  Usefulness  of  Prayer  ;  '' 

V.  The  Encouragements  to  it;  and, 

VI.  The  Objections^  usually  made  against  it, 

I.  /  shall  briefly  consider  the  Nature  of  Prayer. 

Prayer,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
is  the  Offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  Will, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  a  thankfid 
acknowledgment  of  his  mercies*  This  definition  is  undoubtedly 
just.  Yet  it  is  in  a  degree  defective.  Prayer  is  an  act  of  worship, 
consisting  of  four  great  parts ;  Adoration,  Confession,  Petition^ 
and  Thanksgiving. 

The  first  of  these,  Adoration,  consists  in  solemnly  reciting  the 
character  of  God ;  and  in  reverentially  ascribing  to  him  the  glo- 
ry, due  to  his  name  for  the  infinite  perfections,  which  he  possess- 
es, and  for  all  the  manifestations,  which  he  has  made  of  himself 
in  his  Word,  and  in  his  works. 

The  second,  Confession^  demands  no  comment. 

The  third.  Petition,  is  both  by  reason  and  Revelation  confined 
to  things,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God.  His  Will  in- 
volves whatever  is  right,  and  good :  and  nothing,  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  it,  is  in  reality  desirable. 

Tktfnksgiving,  the  last  of  these  subjects,  is  so  generally,  and 
so  well,  understood,  as  to  need  no  explanation  at  the  present 
time. 
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AH  these  arc  to  be  offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Chfiitj  in 
obedicTicc  to  his  express  command.  Unless  they  are  so  odhtedy 
they  cannot,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  be  accepted*  : 

IK   The  principal  Seasons  of  Prayer  are  the  followmgrn' 

1.   The  Sabbath.  !  ■:    :. 

On  this  holy  Day,  we  are  required  to  devote  ourselves  to  this: 
duty  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  prime  part  of  the -religious  serV^icCi" 
to  which  it  is  destined,  consists  of  Prayer.  For  this  reason,  the 
sanctuary  is  appropriately  styled  the  house  of  prayer*  Thus  God: 
says  in  haiah,  I  will  make  ihem  joxjful  in  my  house  of  prayer  ^  and 
again,  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  ptOpUm 
These  promises  immediately  respect  Christian  nation* ;  and  toach 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  proper  destination  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  the  day,  upon  which,  especially,  it  is  occupied  by  religio\is 
assemblies.  The  Jewish  Church  worshipped  in  this  manner  oa 
their  Sabbath ;  and  the  primitive  Christiian  Church  on  the  Lord^9^ 
Day.  These  examples  have  been  followed^  in  evetj  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  those,  who,  in  any  country,  have  worn  the  Christian 
name. 

Nor  is  the  Sabbath  a  season  of  public  prayer  only.     It  is  equal- 
ly to  bo  employed  \n  private  prayer.     Oh  this  sacred  day^.-God 
has  required  a  peculiar  attention  to  all  our  religious  duti^ ;  At 
home,  as  well  as  in  the  Sanctuary.     Eviery  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose is  furnished  by  this  heavenly  season.     The  cohsecratiort  of 
this  holy  day  by  the  Fourth  Command,  by  his  own  resting  upoa  the 
first  Sabbaih,  and  by  the  Resurrection  of  the  Redeertier ;  the  Cel- 
ebration of  it  by  the  Church  in  all  the  ages  of  time;  the  blessing, 
originally  annexed  to  it;  and  the  sanctincation,  acquired,  and 'in- 
creased, in  the  minds  of  many  millions  of  the  hunoan  race,  all 
unite  to  designate  it  as  being  pre-eminently  the  season  of  prayer. 
With  these  affecting  views  of  the  Sabbath,  all  others  conspire* 
On  this  day,  mankmd  assemble  in  the  house  of  God  as  brethren, 
and  as  children  of  the  same  Divine  Parent,  to  worship  their  Cre- 
ator ;  to  learn  his  llolv  Will ;  and  to  obtain  a  title  to  endless  life. 
Here,  with  one  united  voice  they  confess  their  sins  before  him. 
Hither  they  come,  to  acknowledge  their  depcndance  on  him  for 
the  communication  of  every  blessmg,  and  the  fulfilment  of  every 
hope.     Here,  they  stand  as  mere  suppliants  for  mercy ;  for  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  renovation  of  their  souls.     Hith* 
er  they  come,  to  be  employed  only  in  religious  thoughts,  affec- 
tions, and  pursuits ;  to  act  as  spiritual  and  immortal  beings ;  and 
to  appear  as  candidates  for  everlasting  life.     Here,  the  word-  of 
God  is  presented  to  them  as  a  Law,  immutable  and  eternal,  whic!h 
they  have  violated,  and  by  which  they  are  condemned ;  as  the 
news,  and  means,  of  restoration  to  safety,  hope,  and  life ;  as  the 
manifestation  of  his  character,  and  our  own  ;  and  as  the  tidings  of  a 
future  resurrection,  judgment,  and  immortality.    Hither  they  come, 
on  this  sacred  day,  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  as  the 
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recoacileable  Father  of  mankind ;  infinitely  great,  venerable,  and 
lorelff  in  his  character.  Here,  they  beholcf  the  Saviour  in  all  his 
peculiar  elory  and  beauty,  his  transcendent  compassion  and  self- 
aeniaL  His  condescension  and  humiliation,  his  preaching  and 
miraclesi  his  sufferings  and  death,  his  resurrection  and  exaltation, 
are  here  presented  in  his  Word  and  Ordinances,  pencilled  by  the 
hand  of  Jbhovah. 

This  holy  season  is  the  day,  appointed  by  God  himself,  as  a 
perpetual  Festival,  for  the  commemoration  of  these  glorious  things; 
especially  of  the  Creation  and  Redemption  of  mankind ;  and  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  manifested  in  these  wonderful  works.  As 
such  a  festival  it  is  regarded,  and  acknowledged,  by  all,  who  as- 
semble for  his  worship. 

To  all  these  things,  the  strong  power  of  sympathy  lends  an  in^ 
terest,  a  solemnity,  a  capacity  iur  aflecting  the  soul,  unrivalled  in 
its  nature,  and  attainable  in  no  other  situation. 

As  on  the  Sabbath  these  things  are  eminently  felt  in  the  House 
of  God;  so  the  spirit,  imbibed  here,  is  extended  to  every  thing  of 
the  same  nature,  when  contemplated  in  our  own  dwellings.  Thith- 
er we  carry  the  feelinn,  originated  in  the  sanctuary;  and  there  wc 
Cilontt  the  views,  wnich  the  Sabbath  has  already  inspired.  In 
th  places,  therefore,  we  are  furnished  with  advantages  for  pray- 
ing fervendy,  and  acceptably,  at  this  happy  season,  which  obvi* 
ously  make  the  Sabbath,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Dav  of  Prayer* 
2.  Such  Occasional  Days^  as  are  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God} 
and  appointed  by  the  riders  of  mankind  for  pMic  worship  j  arey  alsoj 
important  seasons  of  Prayer, 

Public  annual  Festivals  for  national  thanksgiving,  and  public 
days  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer,  were  enjoined  by  God 
upon  the  Israelites ;  the  only  nation,  to  whom,  as  such,  he  ever 
gave  laws  and  institutions.     The  institutions  and  laws  of  Moses 
are  binding  on  us  no  farther,  than  as  they  arc  applicable  to  our 
circumstances.     Political  and  ceremonial  brar  *hes  of  this  system 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  applicable  to  the  stalp  of  any  modern, 
or  Christian,  nation.     They  are,  therefore,  abrogated ;  as  we 
are  amply  assured  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.    But  these  nation- 
al thanks^vings,  and  fasts,  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  state  of 
other  nations,  than  to  that  of  the  Israelites.     For  all  nations  eaual- 
ly  with  them,  have  sins  to  be  confessed  and  lamented,  and  bless- 
ings to  be  remembered  and  acknowledged.     God,  also,  has  been 
i>leased  to  regard,  in  a  favourable  ana  merciful  manner,  public 
iawts,  not  directly  appointed  by  himself.  Thus  when  the  Kmevites^ 
alarmed  by  the  prediction  of  Jonah^  kept  a  day  of  solemn  humilia- 
tion and  fasting  for  their  sins,  God  repented  of  the  evil,  that  he  said 
he  would  do  unto  them  ;  and  he  did  it  not.     In  consequence  of  the 
fiist,  also,  of  the  Jews  in  Shuslian^  on  account  of  the  ruin,  threat- 
ened to  their  nation  by  the  malicious  fraud  of  Haman,  God  ac- 
~  their  deliverance  in  a  manner  equally  wonderful  and 
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glorious.  Important  blessings  seem  also  to  have  been  giveni  in 
consequence  of  the  fasts,  proclaimed  severally  by  Ezra  and  J^ehe* 
miah.  The  public  services  of  these  da^s  are  usually  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Sabbath.  Prayer,  particularly,  is  a  prime  part 
of  them  all.  On  such  days  the  ancient  Churches  assemble  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  to  them,  and  to  confess  and  la- 
ment their  sins  against  him.  In  these  religious  solemnities,  they 
have  been  followed  extensively  by  the  Church  in  later  times. 

3.  The  Morning  and  Evening  of  every  day^  are  in  a  peculiar  man" 
ner  seasons  of  Prayer. 

This  truth  was  taught  directly  by  the  morning  and  evening  sac- 
rifice, under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Aaron^  and  the  succeed- 
ing High  Priests,  were  commanded,  Exod.  xxx.  7,  io  bum  incense 
on  the  altar  of  incense  every  morning.  See  also  Exod.  xxxvi.  3; 
Exod.  xl. ;  Levit.  vi.  12.  In  like  manner  the  evening  sacrifice 
and  oblation  are  oflen  mentioned ;  as  in  1  Kings  xviii.  39 ;  2  Kings 
xvi.  15  ;  Ezra.  ix.  4 ;  and  Dan.  ix.  2K 

In  conformity  to  the  language  of  this  institution,  David  declares, 
that  he  steadily  performed  this  religious  duty  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  and  also  at  noon  every  day.  Daniel  prayed  to 
his  God  three  times  a  day.  Job  also  onered  sacrifice  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  same  manner,  unquestionably,  worshipped  all  the 
pious  men  of  ancient  times. 

With  the  Scriptures,  the  Nature  of  the  case  perfectly  accords. 
In  the  Morning,  we  are  solemnly  called  upon  to  remember  the 
protection,  which  God  has  extended  to  us  through  the  night :  a 
season,  in  which  we  were  wholly  unable  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  arc  required  to  recollect  also,  that  he  has  graciously  given 
us  the  blessinc  of  sleep,  and  the  peace  and  saiety,  with  which 
we  have  rested  upon  our  beds.  He,  who  does  not  praise  God  for 
these  indispensable  dfts,  must  be  alike  ungrateful  and  stupid. 

In  the  Morning,  also,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  business  of 
the  day ;  and  standi  therefore,  in  absolute  need  of  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, favour,  and  blessing.  How  wretched  should  we  be,  and 
how  useless,  unless  our  food  and  raiment,  our  health,  and  strength, 
our  reason  and  all  our  other  useful  faculties,  were  continued  in 
our  possession !  Equally  do  we  need  security  against  temptation 
and  sin,  danger  and  harm.  But  for  all  these  we  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  God  alone. 

In  the  evening,  we  are  solemnly  obligated  to  remember  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  the  blessings  of  the  day.  These  are  the  bless- 
ings which  we  supplicated  in  the  morning;  and  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us,  notwithstanding  our  sins.  In  the 
Evening,  also,  we  are  about  to  lay  ourselves  down  to  sleep.  Be- 
side Him,  we  have  no  protector;  and  to  Him  we  must  be  indebted 
both  for  the  sleep  itself,  and  for  the  peace  and  safety,  without  which 
tt  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
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Stftted  and  regular  seasons  are  indispensable  to  the  eflcctual 
performance  of  all  business.  Method,  provcrbiallv  styled  the 
soul  of  business^  cannot  exist  without  such  seasons.  Irregularity, 
which  is  the  prevention,  or  the  ruin,  of  all  valuable  eflbris,  grows 
of  course  out  of  irregular  distributions  of  lime.  That,  which  is 
done  at  accidental  seasons  only,  is  ultima lely  not  done  at  all.  No 
business  demands  regularity,  and  method,  more  than  Prayer. 
There  is  in  all  men,  naturally,  a  strong  indisposition  to  pray. 
Stated  seasons,  therefore,  returning  at  regular  periods,  are  pecul- 
iarly necessary  to  preserve  this  duty  in  its  full  vigour.  He,  who 
Erays  at  such  seasons,  will  always  remember  this  duty  ;  will  form 
is  schemes  of  life  so  as  to  provide  the  proper  places  for  perform- 
ing it;  will  be  reproached  by  his  conscience  for  neglecting  it;  will 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  prayer  from  one  season  to  another,  so  as 
to  render  the  practice  dehghtful;  and  will  be  preserved,  uninter- 
ruptedly, in  the  practice,  by  the  strong  influence  of  habit.  He, 
who  prays  at  accidental  si'asons  only,  will  first  neglect,  then  hate, 
and  nnally  desist  front  this  duty. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  are  seasons  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
regular  returns  of  prayer.  They  occur  at  intervals,  perfectly  con- 
venient; terminate,  successively,  our  sleep  and  our  labour  ;  are 
seasons  necessarily  distinguished  ;  remind  us  regularly  of  all  that, 
for  which  we  should  pray  ;  and  are  eflbctual  means  of  establishing 
in  us  immoveable  habits  of  praying.  They  involve  every  thing, 
therefore,  which  can  be  either  asked,  or  w  ished,  for  this  interesting 
purpose. 

As  these  are  seasons  eminently  advantageous  for  secret  prayer; 
so  they  are  almost  the  only  possible  seasons  for  the  united  devotion 
of  Families.  Then,  and  then  only,  are  all  the  members  customa- 
Tily  present.  Then,  the  family  business  is  either  not  begun,  or 
ended ;  and  all  are  at  leisure  to  employ  themselves  in  the  worship 
of  God.  Strangers,  then,  do  not  intrude ;  and  in  this  manner  pre- 
vent the  performance  of  the  duty.  Every  thing,  therefore,  con- 
curs at  these  seasons,  to  promote,  and  establish,  the  method,  regu- 
larity, and  habit,  which,  necessary  always,  are  indispensable  where 
numbers  are  concerned. 

4.   The  times,  at  which  we  receive  our  food,  are  proper  seasons  of 
prayer*  . 

On  food  we  depend  for  the  continuance  of  life  ;  and,  of  coursCf 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  other  temporal  good.  On  this  blessing, 
also,  depends  in  the  like  manner  the  continuance  of  our  probation; 
and,  therefore,  all  our  future  spiritual  good,  so  far  as  it  will  be 
gained  in  the  present  world.  With  this  £;ood,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, also,  those  immortal  blessings,  wnich  God  will  communicate 
as  its  proper  reward  beyond  the  grave,  lionce  the  communication 
of  this  blessing  demands  of  us  peculiar  attention,  gratitude,  and 
acknowledgments. 
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These,  accordingly,  the  Scriptures  require  every  where  at  our 
hands,  Evcn^  creffture  of  God,  s'dj  they,  is  good,  if  it  be  received 
with  tli.inhsgivin^.  They  inform  us  also,  that  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
IPord  of  (rod,  lh:it  is,  his  express  permission  to  use  it,  and  by 
Prajer.  They  further  loach  qs,  that  God  created  meatSj  to  be  re* 
ceivcd  with  thanksgiving  bi/  them  who  believe,  and  know,  the  truth. 
In  these  passages  they  teach  us,  that  meats  were  created  for  this 
end,  that  they  should  be  received  by  us  with  thanksgiving;  and 
thnt,  if  they  are  not  thus  received,  the  end  of  their  creation  is  not 
accomijlished  ;  thai  they  arc  not  good,  when  not  thus  received; 
and  that  they  arc  not  sanctified  without  Prayer.  The  Scriptures 
al>o  direct  us,  that  whether  7ve  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  we 
should  do  all  to  the  glorj  of  God.  But  when  we  receive  our  food, 
whatever  emotions  we  may  experience  within,  we  cannot  glorify 
God  before  our  f;'llo\\-nK*n,  e\(ej)t  by  asking  for  his  blessing  up- 
on it,  and  rofKlcrijii^  b>  \\\\\\  our  j>rai.De  for  the  bounty,  by  which  it 
is  daily  supplied. 

In  conformity  wiih  tlicsc  proccptr.,  David  often  solemnly  prais- 
es God  for  the  cojamiinicalion  of  lliis  blessing  to  himself;  and 
calls  upo.i  nil  mafikind  to  unite  in  the  praise.  The  primitive 
Christians  are  exhibited  by  St.  Paul  as  eating,  and  giving  God 
thanks;  or,  in  other  words,  as  giving  God  thanks,  when  ihey  re- 
ceived their  food.  Our  Saviom*.  the  perfect  example  to  all  his 
followers,  blessed  the  food,  provided  for  himself  and  those  around 
him,  to  teach  us,  that  it  is  our  duty  always  to  ask  that  blessing  of 
God  upon  our  own  nieals,  without  which  they  cannot  be  either 
useful,  or  desirable  enjoyments.  The  same  glorious  Person,  al- 
so, gave  thanks  uniformly  to  God  for  the  bounties  of  his  Provi- 
dence, to  show  us,  that  we  are  always  to  remember,  with  gratitude 
and  praise,  the  Divine  Goodness  in  supplying  our  wants,  and  in 
thus  prolonging  our  lives.  From  this  glorious  example,  and 
these  most  reasonable  precepts,  are  derived  ample  proofs  of 
this  important  duty,  and  the  most  j)owerful  motives  to  perform 
invariably,  faithfully,  and  with  sincere  delight,  so  desirable  a 
service.  . 

The  very  Heathen  were  so  sensible  of  the  propriety,  and  obli- 
gation, of  this  duty,  as  enjoined  by  the  religion  of  nature,  that,  to 
a  great  extent,  they  steadily  made  libajions  to  their  gods  before 
their  meals,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to  them 
for  their  daily  food.  lie  therefore,  who  in  a  Christian  country 
nefi^lects  to  praise  God  for  his  own  food,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
called  a  Heathen.  He  may  with  more  fitness  be  styled  an  animal. 
Nay,  in  some  respects,  he  degrades  himself  below  the  brutes.ii/1^ 
the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master'^s  crib :  But  he 
doth  not  know,  nor  even  consider. 

5.  Beside  these  regular  Seasons  of  Prayer,  there  are  many 
others  cfmtinually  occurring,  which  can  be  designated,  hf  no  gmmral 
name. 
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The  times,  at  which  all  peculiar  blessings  are  bestowed  on  us, 
•re  times  of  Prayer.  Whenever  we  are  successful  in  any  impor- 
tant concern,  and  are  especially  prospered,  supported,  or  com- 
forted :  whenever  we,  or  ours,  are  delivered  from  trouble  or  want, 
pain  or  sickness :  whenever  we  escape  from  peculiar  temptations; 
are  placed  in  safety ;  and  furnished  with  strength,  peace,  hope, 
and  joy,  with  the  peculiar  blessings  of  Christian  fellowship,  the 
rectification  of  our  views,  and  the  improvement  of  our  religious 
affectioiK^,  we  are  especially  summoned  to  the  duties  of  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  Prayer  our  especial  duty  at  those  sea- 
sons, in  which  we  arc*  peculiarly  distressed  in  body  or  in  mind; 
are  in  peculiar  danger ;  are  exposed  peculiarly  to  temptations; 
arefiick;  are  bereaved  of  beloved  friends;  are  threatened  with 
alarmine  evils ;  or  whenever  we  find  ourselves  the  subjects  of  pe- 
culiar sloth,  reluctance  to  our  duty,  or  ready  to  repine  at  the  dis- 
Eensations  of  God's  Providence,  or  to  distrust  his  faithfulness,  or 
is  mercy. 

Nor  are  we  less  obviously  called  to  the  duties  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  by  the  peculiar  prosperity  or  distresses,  the  dan- 
gers or  deliverances,  of  our  Country.  1  speak  not,  here,  of  this 
duty,  as  performed  in  public.  1  refer  immediately  to  the  per- 
formances of  the  closet.  No  man  can  safely,  or  warrantably,  ne- 
ffiect  the  interests  of  his  country  in  his  secret  devotions.  As  its 
mterests  ought  ever  to  be  near  his  heart ;  so  they  ought  ever  to 
be  remembered,  when  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  God. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  great  concerns  of  the  Church  of  God 
ought  continually  to  be  subjects  of  fervent  supplication.     If  I  for' 

ftt  ihtt^  0  Jerusalem^  saith  the  Psalmist,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
er  cunning :  if  I  do  not  remember  tliec^  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.  All  the  wants  and  woes,  all  the  blessings  and 
consolations  of  the  Church  of  God,  should  be  felt,  as  the  personal 
concerns  of  every  Christian  ;  and,  as  such,  should  ascend  up  in 
his  daily  devotions  before  the  throne  of  his  Maker.  I  only  add, 
that  both  Reason  and  Revelation  have  made  it  our  plain  duty  to 
pray  for  all  men.  At  the  times  also,  when  we  ourselves  commence 
any  important  business,  journey,  or  other  undertaking,  which  is  of 
particular  consequence  to  our  well-being,  we  are  required  to  begin 
our  efforts  with  humble  petitions  for  the  guidance,  protection,  and 
blessing,  of  God. 

Retirement,  likewise,  and  Solitude,  the  lonely  walk,  the  chamber 
of  meditation,  and  the  peaceful  pillow,  being  peculiarly  friendly 
to  this  solemn  employment,  summon  ns  to  it  with  peculiar  mo- 
tives. 

Of  these  occasions,  generally,  whether  alluded  to,  or  specifiedi 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  return  more  or  less  every  aay,  run 
through  life,  and  end  only  at  death.  All  of  them  demand  either 
Client  or  audibte  acknowledgments  of  our  constant  dependence  oa 
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God,  and  our  absolute  indebtedness  to  him  for  all  good*  They 
demand  a  lively  sense  of  his  Presence,  Perfections,  and  Govern- 
ment, our  supreme  love,  and  unchanging  confidence,  to  be  exer- 
cised towards  him;  our  daily  communion  with  him,  and  ourehUre 
devotion  to  his  service.  Of  all  these.  Prayer  is  the  vehicle,  the 
support,  the  soul.  With  it,  they  will  live,  and  flourish ;  without 
it,  they  will  die.  According  to  these  observations,  the  Text  directs 
us  to  pray  without  ce(i$ing.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Aposde  else* 
where  directs  us  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer;  and  in  everything 
to  make  known  our  requests  unto  God^  with  svpplication  and  thanks^ 
giving.  In  this  manner,  the  Prophets  and  Saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Apostles  and  Christians  of  the  New,  lived  before 
God.  Prayer  was  the  breath,  by  which  their  piety  was  supported 
and  preserved.  Thus  lived  Christ  himself;  and  thus  by  his  ex* 
ample  he  has  taught  us  to  live.  Immediately  before  he  ordained 
his  Apostles,  he  spent  the  whole  night  in  Prayer ;  and  this  was  a 
charactcristical  s])ecimen  of  his  life.  Let  the  same  mind  be  inyoUf^ 
which  was  also  in  Christ. 

III.  /  shall  now  briejly  consider  our  Obligatiom  to  perform  thit 
duty. 

1  •  To  pray  to  God  is  a  natural  dictate  of  the  human  mind  ;  a  die* 
fate  of  conscience  and  common  sense. 

We  are  absolutely  dependent  on  God  for  all  good*  To  know 
this,  is  to  know  a  truth,  of  immense  importance  to  the  moral  sys- 
tem at  large,  and  to  each  individual,  of  which  this  system  is  com- 
i)osed.  To  feel  it  with  acquiescence,  and  joy,  is  to  conform  in  our 
eelings,  to  that  slate  of  things,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Will  of 
God,  and  of  course  to  absolute  rectitude.  We  are  bound  to  de- 
light in  such  ^  dependence  on  the  glorious  and  perfect  Jehovah  ; 
infinitely  great,  and  wise,  and  good,  as  he  is ;  and  able,  and  dis- 
posed, as  ne  is,  to  supply  all  our  wants,  and  to  furnish  us  with  ev- 
ery real  blessing. 

But  a  spirit  of  dependence  is  more  awakened,  cherished,  and 
preserved,  by  Prayer,  than  by  all  things  else.  But  to  cherish^ 
and  preserve,  it  in  our  minds,  is  the  indispensable  duty,  and  the 
supreme  interest,  of  man.  Few  things  contribute,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  render  us  excellent,  amiable,  or  approved  by  God. 
Without  it,  we  can  neither  be  approved,  amiable,  nor  excellent* 
In  this  view,  therefore,  the  importance  of  prayer  cannot  be  es- 
timated. 

Prayer  is  also  the  only  method,  which  Nature  points  out,  of  ob- 
taining blessings  from  God.  To  Prayer,  as  this  method,  we  are 
directed  bv  our  earliest  circumstances  in  childhood.  Bv  asking, 
"we  originally  expect  to  gain,  and  actually  eain,  all  the  blessings, 
which  are  given  to  us  by  our  Parents.  What  they  grant  to  our 
petitions,  common  sense  directs  us  to  hope  from  God,  in  answer 
to  similar  ]>etitions«  From  analogy,  which  jb  fiaiirlv  presumed  to 
be  eonclufliTe,  we  determine,  that  the  mode  of  oDtaiiuDg  goo4 
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which  his  Providence  has  formed  for  our  directioo  with  respect  to 
earthly  parents,  and  benefactors,  is  the  mode,  which  \vc  ought  to 
pursue,  whenever  we  seek  to  obtain  ^;^r>']  imntcdiaioly  from  hiiu, 
our'Hcavenly  Parentj  and  Divine  BchcibcU.r.  As  this  conduct  is 
universal,  it  is  Justly  concluded  to  be  naturaL  For,  ue  have  no 
higher  proof,  tnat  any  thing  is  natural,  tlian  the  fact,  that  it  ej^ists 
in  all  men,  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

The  Heathen  universally  prayed.  Of  this  service  their  worship 
was  in  a  great  measure  constituted.  From  Callfoniia  to  Japan  we 
find  this,  every  where,  its  leading  feature ;  and  from  the  iir>it  peri- 
ods, recorded  in  history,  to  the  present  time.  There  are  but  two 
sources,  whence  this  conduct  can  have  been  derived  :  tlie  conclu- 
sions of  Reason,  and  the  dictates  of  Revelation.  If  it  was  deriv 
ed  from  Reason,  then  it  was  demanded  by  Reason  ;  if  fjom  Reve- 
lation, then  it  is  required  by  God. 

3.   tVhat  Mature  has  thus  dictated,  and  pursued,  the  Scriptures 
iuive  expressly  enjoined. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  multiply  quotations  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Text,  and  tne  other  passages  already  recited,  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  settle  the  point,  were  it  at  all  in  dispute.  But  no 
truth  is  better  known,  or  more  abundantly  acknowledged.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  observe,  that  these  commands  are  iiivesied  with  all 
the  authority  of  God. 

8.  7%e  Example  of  Christ  is  of  the  same  obligatory  force, 
Christ,  as  is  well  known,  lived  a  life  of  continual  and  extraordi- 
fwiry  Prayer;  and  thus  accorded  with  that  general  prediction  in 
the  89th  rsalm.  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Father^  and  my 
God^  and  the  Rock  of  my  salvation,  -Accordingly,  St.  Paul  testifies 
of  Him,  Heb.  v.  7,  that  in  the  days  of  his  Jlvsh  he  off  trad  up  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  ttars^  unto  Ilim^  that  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death  ;  and  was  heard  in  that  he  fcand.  This 
Example,  you  know,  is  not  only  a  pattern,  and  a  motive ;  but  a 
law  also,  binding  us  with  divine  authority. 

4.  Our  own  Well-being  may  with  strict  prrpriety  be  added  to  tlute 
Obligations,  as  a  reason  of  high  and  commanding  import, 

God  has  taught  us,  that  he  will  be  inquired  of  by  mankind /or  the 
food,  which  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  only  prom- 
ise, that  he  WiU  give,  or  that  we  shall  receive,  blessings,  is  made  to 
such  as  ask.  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive^  seek,  and  ye  shall  find} 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  yon;  is  the  only  language  of  Rev- 
elation concerning  this  subject.  Supplication  for  good,  therefore, 
is  the  only  condition,  upon  which  it  can  be  hoped.  But  we  en- 
tirely need,  and  God  is  infinitely  able,  and  disposed,  to  give,  all 
that  is  really  good  for  us.  To  such  as  ask,  he  will  give  :  from 
such  as  ask  not,  he  will  withhold.  Of  course,  those,  \vno  will  not 
pray,  will  never  receive. 
On  our  Prayers,  then,  according  to  the  only  ordinance  of  God 
*  re^^aot  to  tliis  Jixb^ct,  bU  our  good  depends  in  onR,impftrtaflt 
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sense,  both  for  time  and  eternity.  We  may,  indeed,  and  we  actu- 
ally do,  receive  many  things  in  this  world,  really  good  in  them- 
selves, for  which  we  do  hot  pray.  But  they  are  not,  and,  so  long 
as  we  neglect  to  pray,  will  not  be,  good  to  us.  To  those,  who 
omit  this  duty,  even  the  blessings,  bestowed  by  God,  cease  to  be 
blessings,  rrayer  purifies  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  them  ; 
and  removes  the  temptations,  which,  good  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, they  cannot  fail  to  present  to  the  passions  and  appetites 
even  of  a  religious  man. 

In  eternity,  those,  who  in  this  world  neglect  to  pray,  will  expe- 
rience nothing,  which  is  in  itself  good ;  bat  will  find,  that  as  they 
refused  to  ask  here,  God  will  refuse  to  give  for  ever. 

All  these  sources  of  obligation  lend  then:  whole  force  to  aU  Ihe 
seasons,  occasions,  and  kinds,  of  prayer i;  t6  Hhe  public  worship 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  Authorized  fasts  and  festivfils  $  to  die  mem- 
ine  and  evening  sacrifice  ;  to  the  religious  Mrvice  «t  our  meals } 
and  td  the  prayers,  oflered  i>p  on  (he  numberless  occaaidns,  pre- 
sented by  our  daily  returning  wants,  suffermgs,  and  enhjoyments* 
On  ail  these  occasions,  they  are  accordingly  to  be  felt,  acknoM'l- 
edged,  and  obeyed.  Of  course,  we  are  to  remember,  to  feel, 
sfnd  willingly  to  fee'l,  nay,  to  feci  with  delight  and  gratitude,  thsrt  it 
is  our  indispensable  duty,  our  highest  rntereilt.  and  our  glorious 
privilege,  to  pray  always^  with  all  prayer  and supplitaiimi^  wUhjtiv^ 
ing  of  thinks:  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  inHhi  tigJU^^Sod, 
TUT  Saviour.    Amen. 


SERMON  CXL. 

TBI  OEDIVAAT  MSAVS  OF   GRACE. — THE   USXrULITISS   OF   FSAm 

TO   INDIVIDUALS* 


1  TBMtALoiruLiri  T.  Vl^-^Prajf  wUhmU  euubig 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  Matun^  and  Sira* 
toiif,  ofPraverj  and  the  Obligations  lohich  we  are  xtntttr  to  pray.  1 
shall  now  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  fourth  subject  pro^ioscd  at 
that  time  ;  viz.  the  Usefulness  of  Prayer. 

The  observations  which  1  shall  make  concerning  this  subject^ 
will  be  included  under  the  following  general  heads  : 

The  Usefulness  of  Prayer  by  Us  own  proper  Infiutnct ;  and, 

Its  Efficacy  in  procuring  Blessings  of  God. 

The  firet  of  these  heads,  viz.  J%€  Usefulness  of  Prayer  by  itimm 
froper  lufluence^  I  shall  consider,  as  it  respects 

individuals  ; 

Jfhrmlies;  and, 

Public  Societies. 

In  this  discourse,  it  is  my  intention,  to  exhibit  the  Usefulness  of 
Prayer  to  Individuals  by  its  proper  Influence  on  themselves. 

TOfore  I  proceed  to  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will 
be  useful  to  observe,  that  the  personal  concerns  of  an  individual 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  secret  prayer.  The  propriety  of  such 
Prayer  is  wholly  derived  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  many  impor- 
tant interests,  which  are  only  personal,  and  require  to  be  transact- 
ed between  us  and  our  Maker.  In  their  very  nature,  they  are  in- 
capable of  being  disclosed  to  our  fellow-creatures,  without  material 
disadvantages.  Often  they  are  such,  as  we  would  not,  on  any 
account,  reveal  to  any  human  being  whatever.  Often  the  dis- 
closure, although  not  injurious  to  our  moral  or  intellectual  charac- 
ter, would  wound  our  delicacy,  or  involve  us  in  other  kinds  of 
distress.  In  a  multitude  of  instances,  where  they  are  already 
partially  known,  we  are  still  unable  to  disclose  them  entirely,  and 
with  that  freedom,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  due  performance 
of  this  duty.  Before  our  Maker,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  can 
use  a  fireedom  of  communication,  which  cannot  be  exercised  to* 
wards  any  created  being.  We  know,  that  he  is  already  acquainted 
with  whatever  we  have  experienced,  done,  or  suffered,  either  with- 
in or  without  the  mind.  We  know  that  he  is  infinitely  removed 
firom  all  the  partialities,  and  prejudices,  from  all  those  cold,  unkind^ 
and  contemptuous  sentimentSy  which  are  so  generally  cherished  by 
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bur  fellow-men.  We  know,  that  he  will  not  betray  us ;  but,  how* 
ever  unworthy  we  have  been,  will  i*egard  us,  if  sincere  and  peni- 
tent, with  kindness  and  niercy.  We  appl*oach  dim,  therefore,  with 
a  freedom,  a  confidence,  of  bptnmunication,  which  can  be  used  to- 
Wai^ds  no  other  being  in  the  Universe. 

Beside^,  Grod  is  nearer  td  £ill  men,  than  ahy  man  to  another.  If 
We  are  nfilling  to  thoose  him  as  our  friend;  he  is  infinitely  the  near- 
est, the  best;  the  most  aficctibnate.  bf  all  friends.  With  Him, 
therefore,  a  bommunlon  bah,  and  uo^s,  eiist,  which  lib  Creature 
ban  hold  with  a  feUow-cfeatui*e. 

In  consequence  of  Ihe^e  facts,  a  freedbm,  and  d  ibrv^hcy  also^ 
(exists  in  secret  prayer^  when  the  subject  of  it  is  bur  p^rsbnal  con- 
cerns, whicn  cannot  exislih  the  presence  of  othbi^. 

With  these  things  premised,  i  observe,  that  the  tJsefulness  of 
Pi*aver  to  individual^  is  found. 

First,  In  the  peculiar  Soteminty  iohich  it  naharalljf  induM  an  the 
mind. 

In  secret  prayer,  a  man  cbm'es  dii*ect1y  into  the  brcsence  6f 
tiod.  .  This  great  and  awful  Bein^  is  the  Soured  bf  all  soI^Mn' 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  his  creatures ;  and  thk  dbiect  in  which 
isuch  thoughts  ultimately  terminate.  Every  thing  m  Iiis  Char&^t^r, 
every  thing  in  our  cbaractbr  and  circumstanced,  every  thing  in 
bur  relations  to  Him,  and  in  the  situation  in  vfhith  we  are  thiis' 
jplaced;  th^  eiid,  for  which  we  haveent^it^u  our  dosets  ;  iKeduty 
which  we  are  performing ;  the  retirement  froni  the  world  ;  the 

EresenSe  of  God,  aiid  the  consciousness  that  6is  eye  i^  on  oUr 
earts ;  all  these  conspire  to  drive  away  every  trifling  thOueRt, 
and  to  banish  evety  im{)rbper  emotion.  It  is  scarcely  possible,: 
that  tne  man,  who  has  withdrawn  to  his  closet,  for  the  purpose  of 
ineeting  God  face  to  face;  and  who  herereihembers  !)'6rorc  whom 
he  stands,  on  what  business  he  has  cbme;  and  of  ii^hat  impor- 
tance that  business  is  to  himself;  shoukl  iUil  to  fix  his  thoughts  in^ 
solemnity  and  awe,  and  hush  e>§ry  tendency  to  an  unbeeomihg 
emotion. 

To  all  men,  this  state  of  mind  is  eniinently  useful,  and  indispen-'. 
•aoly  necessary.  Spiritual  and  immortal  concerns  demana,  of 
bourse,  aiia  most  obviously,  this  state  of  mind.  We  cannot  sit- 
tend  to  them,  in  any  bther  state,  with  advantage;  nor  \v)thout'  se- 
rious disadvantage;  We  cannot  see  them  as  they  are,'  nor  feel 
them  as  they  are.  We  cannot  be  influenced  to  attend  i6  them, 
nor  to  provide  for  them,  as  they  indispensably  demand:  A^  they 
arc  of  all  possible  coni^ecjuehce  to  us;  so  this  state  of  mmd^  the 
bnly  one^  m  which  we  can  tisefully  attend  to  thehi  f  btdbm'^  cff  ai 
{>rojrK)rtional  importaiice; 

ThvA  forgiveness  of  sin,  a  restoration  t6  holiness,'  tcsolutioni  to! 
|)erform  our  duty,  the  efiectual  pursuit  of  salvation,  and  the  nnal 
iscape  from  ruin,  can  never  be  useful  obje^^ts  bf  attention,  and  ef- 
fort, to  nini  whose  mind  is  not  settled  in  that  st&te  of  solemdoity/ 
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which  these  mighty  concerns  reqdire.  The  soul,  which  is  ^red 
up  to  levity,  regards  them,  of  course,  with  habitual  indifference  i 
and  not  unfrcquently  with  habitual  contempt.  By  a  (nan  of  thi» 
cliaracter,  therefore,  they  will  be  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Secondly^  Prayer  is  useful  to  an  individual^  as  it  enlightens^  and 
quickens^  the  ^onsciencem 

.  Conscience  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Mind  concerning  ifs  moral  con- 
;  duct^  both  iniemat  and  extefnal.  By  this  Judgment  of  the  mind, 
we  are,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  ultimately  directed  in  every  case 
of  a  moral  nature^  h  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
ft  should  be  formed  dCright. 

Conscience^  also,  is  used  both  in  Scriptures  and  elsewhere,  with 
a  direct  reference  to  those  emotions,  or  feelings,  which  we  experience^ 
when  this  judgment  is  formed  ^  and  which  xisually  have  more  or  less 
,  infiuence  upon  the  formation  of  the  judgment  itself  and  upon  the 
conduct  J  by  which  it  is  followed.  When  these  are  just  ana  vigor- 
ous, we  are  not  only  directed,  but  prompted,  to  act  aright.  Wnem 
they  are  dull  and  lifeless,  we  are  apt,  now  just  soever  the  iudg- 
ment  may  he,  either  not  to  act  at  all,  or  to  act  in  direct  violation 
of  Its  dictates^  In  every  such  case',  our  conduct  is  sinful ;  and 
often,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  conscience  more  tender  and 
susceptible,  it  would  have  bee»  virtuous.  Hence  the  plain  neces" 
sity  of  having  our  consciences  quickened,  or  made  alive  to  our 
duty*  A  seared  conscience  denotes  not  the  want  of  a  capacity  to 
judge,  but  an  insensibility  to  the  importance  of  moral  good  and 
eviH 

Among  the  means,. placed  in  our  power,  of  enlightening  and 
quickening  the  conscience.  Prayer,  after  the  Scriptufres,  is,  in  my 
view,  the  first ;  and  far  superior  to  any  other.     It  is,  also,  the  chief 
meam  of  rendering  the  Scriptures  themselves  effectual  to  this  end# 
When  we  stand  in  our  closets,  hnmediately  before  God,  are  se* 
eluded  from  the  world,  and  withdrawn  from  every  eye  but  his  i 
when  we  feel  the  awe,  inspired  by  a  cleai'  view  of  his  character, 
and  realize  in  an  affecting  manner  his  presence  and  inspection  ;  iC 
can  hardly  be  possible  for  us  not  to  entertain,  concerning  our  Cre- 
ator, ourselves,  and  all  moral  objects,  views,  exceedingly  different 
from  those  gross  apprehensions,  which  we  experience  in  ordinary 
circtRnstances.    We  can  hardly  fail  to  discern  our  sinful  charac- 
ter, and  to  regard  sin  as  a  real  and  great  eviL    God,  in  spite  of 
all  our  ordinary  stupidity,  will  then  appear  to  be  an  awful,  per-" 
feet,  and  glorious  Being ;  his  Law  to  be  holy,  just,  and  good ;  its' 
extent  to  comprehend  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  aKke ;  its  na*' 
ture,  demands,  and  penalties  to  be  unchangeable ;  and  ourselvee- 
to  be  condemned,  and,  if  left  in  our  present  condition,  to  be  ruin-^ 
ed.     In  this  shuation  we  further  discern,  of  course,  that  many 
things  are  sinful,  wbrch  we  have  customarily  regarded  as  innocent  f 
and  that  many  things  arc  duties,  to  perform  which,  we  have  hev*' 
foforc  felt  little  or  no  obligation* 
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These  views  are  particularly  enlarged,  and  rendered  more  dis- 
tinct, by  means  of  our  confessions,  and  petitions.  When  we  con- 
fess  our  sins  before  God ;  we  are  compelled  tp  such  a  sincerity  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  speech,  as  must  induce  us  to  throw  aside  a 
multitude  of  prejudices,  aelf-justifications,  and  self-flatteries  ;  usu« 
ally,  and  very  pleasingly,  cherished.  We  know,  that  we  cannot 
deceive  God;  and  are  certain,  that  even  our  inmost  thoughts  are 
naked  to  the  All-seeing  eye.  Little  inducement  is  presented  to  us, 
therefore,  to  think  falsely  of  our  conduct.  So  far  as  our  views  ex- 
tend, they  naturally  become  just,  and  scriptural.  In  this  state,  every 
sin,  which  we  confess,  is  apt  to  be  seen  as  it  is ;  as  a  sin ;  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Law  of  God ;  as  an  act  of  opposition  to  his  Will ;  and 
as  a  source  to  us  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  The  vanity  strong- 
ly appears  of  attempting  to  hide  our  guilt  from  his  sight ;  and  of 
course,  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  acknowledging  it  be* 
fore  him.     Hence,  while  the  confession  of  all  our  sins  is  forcibly 

Erompted,  the  confession  of  each  is  naturally  rendered  sincere, 
[ence,  alsoi  the  sinner  sees  many  things  to  be  sinful,  which  he  has 
usually  thought  innocent ;  perhaps  virtuous ;  and  the  whole  num* 
her  of  his  sins  to  be  far  greater,  than  he  has  before  mistrusted* 

In  our  Petitionsj  we  ask  for  the  blessing  of  God.  If  we  ask  for 
forgiveness,  we  ask  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins ;  and  of  course 
discern,  that  we  have  sins  to  be  forgiven.  This  forgiveness  is  i^e- 
cesiary  for  every  sin*  While  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  employed  in 
wandering  with  solemn  anxiety  over  this  interesting  subject,  and 
inquiring  with  deep  solicitude  what,  and  how  numerous,  are  the 
cases,  in  which  this  forgiveness  is  needed  ;  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  perceive,  that  we  have  many,  very  many,  sins  to  be  for- 
given. 

If  we  ask  for  sanctification ;  we  ask  it  for  sinners,  to  whom 
this  blessing  is  necessary.  In  the  same  character,  we  ask  for  jus- 
tification, for  adoption,  for  increase  of  grace,  and  for  perseverance 
onto  the  end.  In  a  word,  our  guilty  character  will  recur,  and  pre<i 
sent  itself  before  our  eyes,  with  every  petition  which  we  make. 

Nor  will  the  necessity,  and  excellence,  of  holiness  appear  with 
less  evidence.  Sin  is  our  ruin  :  holiness  is  our  recovery.  Both 
are  alike  important :  the  one  being  as  dreadful,  as  the  other  is  de- 
sirable. Oi  all  the  blessings,  for  which  we  ask,  holiness  is  the 
basis,  the  tneans,  and  the  end.  To  every  one  of  them  it  insepa- 
rabfy  adheres:  with  every  one  it  is  intimately  blended.  Uur 
views,  therefore,  will  be  as  naturally,  and  as  extensively,  engaged 
by  it;  and  be  as  naturally  rendered  clear,  and  impressive. 

As  these  two  great  attributes  are  the  only  ones,  which  character- 
ize oar  moral  conduct ;  so  the  clearer  and  brighter  our  views  of 
these  things  are,  the  more  enlightened,  of  course,  is  our  Con- 
science, or  the  judgment  of  our  minds  concerning  that  conduct. 
When  we  ask  God  rar  his  blessipg  on  any  thing,  which  we  are 
ftbdut  to  do,  we  shall  in  this  way  discern  with  more  certainty  its 
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real  nature  t  especially  as  it  appean  to  our  own  view ;  than  in  any 
other  situation.  We  often,  as  we  think,  convince  ourselves  hjf 
reasoning,  that  a  proposed  fnirsuit  is  lawful  and  rieht;  when  we 
in  fact  believe  it  to  be  otherwise.  In  most,  if  not  all,  such  cases, 
the  first  judgment  of  our  mtVub,  that  ifbich  we  usually  denominate 
the  decision  of  Conscience,  has  already  determined  it  to  be  wrons. 
On  the  future  reasoningj  inclination  has,  usually,  had  no  smaol 
share  of  influence ;  and  has  warped  the  judgment  of  the  mind  so, 
as  to  lead  it  to  felse  conclusions.  With  these  conplusions,  how- 
ever,  we  are  but  too  prone  to  feel  satisfied* 

But,  if  we  attempt  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  such  conduct  in 
pur  closets^  we  shall  often  find  oiir  attempt^  to  be  vain.  Our  mouths 
If^ ill  be  stopped,  and  our  efforts  to  pray  annihilated.  Some  persons 
declare,  and  appear  to  believe,  that  Gaming  !$  lawful  and  justifiat 
ble. '  But  no  one  ever  asked,  no  one  can  ever  seriously  ask,  th0 
blessing  of  God  on  a  design  to  gune.  There  are  persons,  who  de-* 
clare  £ewdness  to  be  lawful.  But  no  person  can  ask  God  to  bless 
a  lewd  purpose.  Ai)  attempt  of  this  nature  would  choak  the  ut« 
terance  even  of  a  profligate.  * 

When  we  ask  the  sataie  blesisins  on  similar  conduct,  already 
past ;  the  same  consequences  will  follow ;  and  we  shall  be  forced, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  acknowledge,  and  feel,  the  guilt  of  thatf 
which  is  sinful.  Notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts,  the  sinner  wiU 
be  checked  in  all  his  attempts  (o  pray,  so  long  as  he  justifies,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  confess,  and  lan^ent,  his  guilty  conduct ;  how- 
ever satisfied  with  himself  he  was  in  the  perpetration.  Until  he 
becomes  willing  to  forsake  his  sins,  they  will  hinder  his  prayers* 
Nor  can  he  continue  to  sin,  and  continue  to  pray. 

This  doctrine  St.  Peter  teaches  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle.  In  the  7th  verse,  he  directs  husiands  to  Kve  toith  theit 
wtvesj  as  in  the  preceding  verses  he  had  directed  wives  to  live 
with  their  husbe^nds,  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  conju- 

Sil  afrection,  and  in  a  general  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
ospel.  For  these  directions,  he  subjoins  his  reason  m  the  fol* 
lowing  words :  thatyiour  pravers  be  not  hindered.  According  to 
this  decision  of  the  Aposde,  cnsobedience  to  the  Gospel,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  required  by  it,  hinder^  pf  course,  the  praytts 
of  mankind.  In  other  woixls,  Sin  is  the  direct  hindrance  ofwoy^^ 
Every  person,  who  prays  to  God,  will  continually  find,  by  nis  own 
^xperienp'^l  that  this  account  of  the  subject  is  true ;  and  tlmt,  when* 
ever  he  ^ins,  his  prayers  are  hindered.  Of  course,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  ms  sins,  or  desist  from  his  prayers.  Should 
he  continue  to  pray,  all  the  views,  which  I  have  ri:ientioned,  and  all 
others  like  them,  will  continually  recur;  and  will  soon  become  ha- 
pitual.  They  will  soon  constitute  the  general  current  of  his  think-} 
fng  on  moFsdr  subjects.    But  the  more  clear,  distinct,  and  habitual 

?ur  thoughts  concerning  moral  subjects  become,  the  more  strenff* 
Ti  and  the  mosse  unifomly)  thai)  we  feel  these  subjects^    Theic 
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importance  will  not  only  be  seen,  but  regarded  with  much  solem- 
nity, deep  interest,  and  influential  concern.  The  soul,  continuing 
in  prayer  without  ceasing,  becomes  alive  to  all  such  subjects. 
These  are  the  chief  subjects  of  its  prayers ;  and  prayer  is  its  chief 
duty.  Moral  subjects,  therefore,  resume  their  proper  place,  and 
rank,  in  its  estimation ;  and  find  a  susceptibility  in  its  regard,  whol- 
ly due  to  /Aem,  and  immensely  interesting  to  itself.  In  this  waVy 
prayer  contributes,  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  limited,  to  witn- 
draw  the  soul  from  sin  ;  to  disarm  temptations  of  their  fasci- 
natipg  influence ;  to  weaken  the  j)ower  of  passion  ;  and  to  in- 
crease the  hopes,  and  means,  of  resistance.  In  the  same  manner, 
are  the  views,  and  emotions,  which  regard  holiness,  improved  ; 
and  resolution,  and  strength,  gained,  to  m^ke  progress  in  the  Di- 
vine life. 

Thirdly.  Prayer  is  useful  to  unregeneraied  individualsj  hy  teach* 
ing  them,  that,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this  state^  they  canno\ 
fray  in  the  manner  required  hy  God. 

Unregenerate  men,  when  afiected  with  a  deep  sense  of  theif 
guilt,  and  a  solemn  concern  for  their  future  destiny,  universally 
pray.  But  all  such  men,  before  they  have  made  attempts  of  this 
nature,  believe,  whatever  may  be  their  creed,  that  they  can  pray 
with  their  present  disposition,  so  as  at  least  to  satisfy  themselves ; 
and,  not  improbably,  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  There  is  no 
way,  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  they  so  efiectually  unlean^ 
this  doctrine,  and  so  entirely  give  up  this  belief,  as  by  {heir  own 
attempts  at  prayer.  The  peculiarly  clear,  distinct,  and  afiecting 
views  of  moral  subjects,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  are  of 
course  directed  to  their  prayers,  as  well,  as  much,  and  probably 
more,  than  to  any  other  subjects  of  this  nature,  Their  prayerS| 
in  the  act  of  ofiering  them  up  to  God,  are  seen  by  them  in  a  fight, 
and  with  a  distinctness  and  certainty,  never,  perhaps,  experience^ 
in  any  other  case.  Amid  the  anxiety  and  earnestness,  with  which 
awakened  sinners  pray,  they  come,  without  an  exception,  first  to 
doubt  their  own  ability  to  pray  as  they  ought ;  and  then,  without 
a  doubt,  to  believe,  that  their  prayers  are  wnolly  destitute  of  evan? 
gelical  worth :  at  least,  \  never  knew  an  exception  to  this  process 
in  any  person,  who,  in  this  situation,  has  disclosed  his  views  of  the 
subject  to  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  I  remember  none, 
This  important  part  of  self-knowledge  is,  J  believe,  rarely,  if  at  all, 
acquirea  in  any  other  way.  In  this  situatiop,  and  by  these  means, 
sinners,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  chiefly  brought  to  a  state  of  absolute 
humiliation,  and  a  full  conviction  of  their  entire  dependence  on 
Christ  for  holiness  and  Salvation.  Not  to  be  able  to  pray,  so  as 
to  be  in  some  degree  satisfied,  and  comforted,  by  our  prayers,  is  tq 
be  poor  indeed.  This  humbled,  dependent  state  of  the  mind  isj^ 
as  I  formerly  observed,  that,  in  which  the  Grace  of  the  Gospel  ii^ 
usually  bestowed  on  men. 
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Fourthly.  Prayer  is  useful  to  Individuals^  as  it  teaches  them  their 
Dependence  on  God* 

The  act  of  asking  for  blessings  in  Prayer,  which  is  its  primaiy 
employment,  brings  up  forcibly  to  our  view  the  impossibility  cm 
furnishing  them  to  ourselves^  The  blessings  also,  for  which  we 
ask,  arc  seen  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  such  as  none 
but  God  can  give.  They  are  the  result  of  Infinite  Power,  Wis-* 
dom,  and  Goodness,  alone.  Of  these  Interesting  truths,  the  sup« 
pliant  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  clearest  evidence,  and  to  expert 
ence  the  strongest  impression. 

To  this  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  our  Adoration^  in  which 
we  recite  his  glorious  perfections  in  the  most  solemn  manner  5  our 
Confession^  in  which  we  recount  our  sins  and  wants,  our  infinite 
need  of  forgiveness,  and  our  utter  insufficiency  to  supply  ourselves 
with  the  necessary  good  ;  and  our  Tlmnksgiving^  in  which  we  ace 
knowledge,  that  all  the  blessings,  enjoyed  by  us,  have  come  froo^ 
God  only;  irresistibly  conspire  to  make  large  additions.  As  the 
God,  whose  immensely  great  and  glorious  Character  we  humbly 
^nd  solemnly  repeat,  is  presented  to  our  view  as  rich  in  all  eoodx 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  poor,  and  little,  and  sinful,  and  naked,  anq 
in  want  of  all  things. 

Alone,  withdrawn  from  the  world,  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
Jehovah,  we  cannot  but  see  these  things  in  the  strongest  light, 
and  by  themselves.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  turned  solely,  and  in<« 
tensely,  upon  them,  and  prevented  from  the  obscurity,  confusion, 
and  consequent  perplexity,  which  necessarily  attend  all  complicate 
ed  views.  With  such  apprehensions,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel, 
in  the  deepest  manner,  tnis  most  important  subject.  It  becomes 
ihe  burden  of  our  thoughts,  and  our  language.  The  value  of 
the  blessings  themselves,  our  indebtedness  to  God  for  them,  our 
own  unworthiness  of  them  all,  and  the  mercy,  manifested  in  be* 
stowing  them,  unitedly  impress  them  on  our  hearts  with  a  force  pe« 
culiar  and  pre-eminent. 

As  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the  justification,  adoption,  and 
sanctification,  of  our  souls,  constitute  the  means  of  all  other  ^oodx 
so  they  are  seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  even  by  the  convmced 
sinner,  to  be  his  own,  highest,  and  immediate  good.    For  this 

foojd,  he  will  cry  with  intense  earnestness  to  Him,  in  whom  aloQe 
e  finds  either  ability,  or  disposition,  to  communicate  this  inval* 
uable  blessing.     With  deep  humiliation,  with  intense  anguish, 
he  casts  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  the  prayer  of  the 
publican,  God  he  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ;  or  with  that  of  the  dis- 
ciples, when  the  ship,  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  was  ready  to 
sink ;  Lordj  save  me,  or  I  perish  !    In  this  situation  of  the  smd^ 
desponding,  convinced  of  its  guilt  and  dan^r,  and  feeling  the  in* 
finite  necessity  of  forgiveness  and  renovation,  God,  in  all  his  or^ 
dinary  Providence,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  extend  mercy 
to  3inners,  and  to  bripg  them  into  his  Kingdom.    This  is  not 
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done  because  of  any  excellency  in  their  prayers,  or  in  their  char- 
acters ;  for  no  such  excellency  exists  ;  but  because  they  infinitely 
need  his  mercy ;  and  also,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  because  therie 
is  an  evident  propriety  in  bestowing  it  on  them,  when  in  this  sit-< 
^  uation,  rather  than  while  they  arc  stupid,  blind,  and  hardened  id 
their  sins. 

The  Christian,  in  the  same  manner,  learns  with  still  more  clear- 
ness, and  stronger  affections,  his  own  absolute  dependence  on  his 
Maker*  All  his  springs  of  holiness,  and  happiness,  he  perceives 
to  be  in  God.  Innumerable  sins  he  discovers  lying  at  his  door; 
inany  and  various  lusts  remaining  in  his  heart ;  wants  of  many 
kinds,  and  of  ^reat  importance,  rising  up  continually  to  his  view; 
his  guilt  dreacifully  great,  and  his  danger  extreme*  Ko  being,  but 
Goci,  can  remove  the  evils',  from  which  he  suffers,  or  those  whidk 
he  dreads*  None,  but  God,  can  supply  the  blessings,  which  he 
feels  to  be  his  all. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Christian  com*se,  he  realizes,  tn  the  most  af 
fecting  manner,  his  absolute  necessity  of  beine  enabled  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  resist  temptations,  to  overcome  lust,  to  vanquislii 
enemies,  to  subdue  sin,  and  to  advance  in  obedience*  Every  evil 
affection  he  sees  capable  of  being  removed,  or  lessened,  by  the 
assistance  of  God  only  :  and  by  the  same  assistance  he  must  be 
furnished  with  all  his  ability  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  to  cultivate  ev* 
ery  virtuous  propensity*  From  God  only,  he  also  knows,  must  be 
derived  his  daily  hope,  support,  and  consolation  ;  peace  of  mind, 
evidence  of  the  love  of  Gcd,  increase  in  grace,  and  a  patient  coH" 
iinuance  in  well-doing.  God  only  can  cleanse  his  soul,  refine  and! 
exalt  his  views,  remove  his  fears,  quicken  his  affections,  brighten 
his  hopes,  and  multiply  his  joys.  All  these  are  blessings,  possess- 
ed by  none  beside  tne  Infinite  M iiftl ;  and  gifls  of  none  but  the 
Almighty  Hand.  At  the  same'time,  they  are  blessings,  which  God 
is  supremely  pleased  to  bestow*  His  nature  is  bounty  ;^  and  giving 
is  his  favourite  employment* 

But  he  is  pleased  to  be  inquired  of  for  all  blessings*  Ready  aar 
lie  is  to  bestow,  it  is  his  pleasure,  that  all  his  rational  creatures- 
should  ask*  Accordingly  he  requires  allfiesh  to  come  to  kirn  mtk 
their  requests;  and,  for  their  encouragement,  styles  himself  a  God 
hearing  prayer.  With  these  delightful  views  of  the  Divine  Char- 
acter, and  with  affecting  apprehensions  of  his  own  circumstances, 
every  Christian  comes  to  God ;  and  finds  in  prayer  peculiar  en- 
couragementy  hope,  assistance,  strength,  enjoyment,  and  universal* 
edification* 

Fifthly*  Prayer  is  useful  to  Irtdividftalsj  as  it  furnishes  to  them  thf 
best  views  of  the  Divine  Character. 

Ptayer  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  Ch-iracter  of  God  with  pe- 
culiar advantage  in  many  ways*  Some  of  these  have  been  already 
mentioned ;  as  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  subjects, 
iHtoch  J  have  had  occasion  to  consider.    Several  others  I  shall' 
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now  briefly  recount.  It  is  impossible,  that  a  suppliant  should  &il 
to  remember,  with  peculiar  strength  and  conviction,  this  Glorious 
Being  as  his  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  his  Father,  Re- 
deemerj  and  Sanctifier.  These  are  themes  of  his  prayer,  in  all 
the  parts  of  it ;  and  are  perpetually  recurring.  They  rise  in  his 
adoration,  confession,  thanksgivings,  and  petitions.  They  rise  in 
every  profitable  form.  He  cannot  think  of  a  want,  a  sb,  or  a 
blessine,  without  realizing  against  whom  his  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted, oy  whom  his  wants  must  be  supplied^  and  from  whom  his^ 
blessings  nlust  flow.  He  cannot  but  recall  with  deep  affection  the 
justice  of  that  great  Being,  whom  he  has  offended ;  the  holine3S  ot 
xlini,  whose  image  he  is  required  to  exhibit ;  the  puritv  pf  Himy 
whose  all-seeing  eye  is  intent  on  his  sins  ;  the  power  of  Him,^by 
whom  he  Was  created,  and  has  been  alway  preserved ;  and  the 
goodness,  faithfulness,  truth^  and  mercy,  of  Him,  to  whose  mercyf 
truth,  and  faithfulness,  he  must  be  indebted  for  the  for^veness  of 
His  sins,  and  the  performance  of  all  the  promises,  contamed  in  the 
Covenant  of  Grace^  and  to  whose  goodness  he  must  owe  every 
future  blessing^of  time  and  eternitjr. 

In  Prayer,  God  literally  draws  nigh  to  him,  and  he  to  God.  In 
a  Sense^  ne  beholds  his  character  in  full  view;  as  we  distinctly  see 
near  objects  with  the  bodily  eye.  The  Divine  Perfections  are,- 
therefore','  realized,  and  acknowledged;  and  not  merely,  and 
loosely,  proved  by  argument  to  our  understandings.  Like  Jobj 
he  before  had  heard  of  God  by  the  hearing  cf  the  tar  /  hut  now 
hU  eye  sutk  him.  As  his  prayers  return  daily ;  so  his  views,  re- 
turning with  them,  soon  become  habitual;  and,  like  other  habitual 
things,  become  continually  stronger  and  stronger,  more  and  more 
bright,  just,  and  affecting.  The  great,  glorious,  and  delightful 
character,  on  which  he  so  frequently  dwells,  is  in  a  sense  instamped 
on  his  heart ;  and  always  realized,*  and  enjoyed.  Thus  a  peace 
and  satisfiaction  are  derived  to  him  from  prayer,  for  which  nothing 
can  be  a  substitute.  By  prayer,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  he  lives  | 
and  lives  with  holiness  and  wisdom,  daily  increasing ;  is  continu- 
ally a  betterman  in  all  the  relations  of  the  present  life,  and  a  more 
and  more  proper  candidate  for  immortal  nappiness  in  the  world 
above. 

That  each  of  the  several  things,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  ef- 
fects flowing  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  is,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  useful  to  him  who  performs  it,  will  be  questioned  by  no* 
sober  man.  Still  more  strongly  will  it  be  perceived,  that  all  these 
advantages,  united,  must  be  of  pre-eminent  importance.  To  be 
destitute  of  them  must  be,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  to  he  poor j  ami 
wretchedj  and  mistrahU.  All  of  them,  howevef,  exhibit  this  sub- 
ject, when  considered  bjr  themselves,  in  an  imperfect  manner^ 
These  views,  and  dispositions,  in  their  connexions  and  conse^ 
<)uences,  are  branched  out  into  others ;  and  then  into  others  stillj^ 
in  ittch  niBBberSy  ia  so  continual  a  8ucce8Mon>  and  with  suck  eflEIr 
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bactous  influence,  as  to  affect  with  the  greatest  advantage  the  whole 
Christian  character,  and  to  reach  through  every  part  of  the  Chris- 
lian  life.  Every  where,  their  influence  is  felt ;  and  wherever 
it  is  felt,  is  benign  and  happy.  Hence  the  Scriptures  insist  so 
Sibundantly  on  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and,  to  secure  their 
benevolent  purpose,  multiply,  every  where,  cbmmstnds,  examples^ 
and  promises. 

REMARKS. 

From  this  suniinary  and  imperfect  account  of  (he  Usefoldess  o^ 
iPrayer  to  Individuals,  1  remark, 

1.  That  he  J  who  doei  not  hdbitUalltf  pray  to  God^  cannot  dt  i 
Christian* 

God  has  commanded  us  io  pray  to  him ;  and  is  pleased  to(e  m- 
fuired  of  by  his  creatures  for  all  the  eodd  which  Uiey  need.  He: 
who  does  not  pray,  violates  continually  a  plain  command  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  proves  himself  indifferent  to  the  great idnd com- 

E)rehensive  duty  of  obeying  his  Maker.    But  thlsis  a^diitradictiozl 
0  the  whole  Christian  charactcri 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  ground  of  (he  cdhclusion ;  nor 
ihat,  on  which  I  meant  principally  to  insist  at  the  present  timei    Ini 
the  character,  and  circumstances,  of  a  Christian,  is  laid  ihk  most 
solid  foundation  of  habitual  prayer.    His  sins  perpetually  present 
to  him  the  infinite  necessity  of  forgiveness  and  sanctification.    K\8 
love  to  God,  and  his  good- will  to  mankind,' excite  in  him,  by  their  veff 
ifiature,  unceasing  desires,  and  generate  vigorous  efforts,  to  increase 
tbi6  Evangelical  character.  His  faith  in  Christ,  and  his  disposition  to' 
obey  his  commands,  require  continual  additions  of  strength ;  and 
the  peculiar  consolation,  peace,  and  hope,  which  he  finds  in  pray- 
fer,  and  which  without  prayer,  he  cannot  find,  call  unteasingly  upoit 
him  to  be  faithful,  steadfast,  and  fervent,  in  this  dutv^    A  hungry 
kan  might  as  well  be  expected  to  abstain  fironi  food ;  br  a  thirsty 
inan  from  drink ;  as  a  Christian  from  prayer.    Prayer  is  the  breath 
on  which  Christianity  lives;  and  from  .which  it  derives  peculiarlv 
its  power,  activity,  and  enjoyment.     Mark  the  manner,  in  whichi 
JDat^t  J  describes  his  distress  in  being  cut  off  from  the  solemn  ser- 
vices of  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  relief,  the  comfort,  the  strength, 
and  the  joy,  which  he  found  when  he  drew  nigh  to  that  holy  place. 
Mark  tne  discourses  of  .bur  Saviour  oii  this  subject ;  and  the 
inost  edifying  example  of  performing  this  duty,  which  he  has  leflt 
on  recora  for  our  imitation.    Attencf  diligently  to  the  cbmtnands/ 
exhortations,  and  encouragements,  given  by  St*  Paul^  to  engage 
lis  to  continue  always  in  all  prayer*     Here  you  will  see  with  tSe 
most  certairi  evidence  how  naturally,  and  hoW  irresistibly,  holi* 
tiess  prompts  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.     Such  is  (he  spirit; 
by  wnich  all  Christians  are  governed,  and  without  i^hicb  no  mad 
can  be  a  Christian;    B^  our  fruits  are  we  known  both  to  oar8ervei[ 
and  to  others;  Prayer  is  the  prominent  fruit  of  the  Chifstiait  sptfit  i 
Vol.  IV.  14 
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.  and)  where  this  firuit  is  not  found,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  search  for  thtf 
tree. 

From  these  observations  we  easily  learn  the  reason,  why  hypcH 
erites  rarely  continue  steadfast  for  any  length  of  time  in  secret 
prayer.  A  sinner,  under  strong  convictions  of  sin,  will  betake 
nimself  of  course  to  his  closet.  Why  will  he  do  this  ?  He  is  still 
a  sinner^  and  a  stranger  to  the  £vaf)gelical  character.  He  findtf 
no  part  of  the  Christianas  pleasure  in  things  divine  ;  in  obedience 
to  God,  or  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  commands,  or 
designs ;  in  his  Sabbain,  Word,  or  Ordinances.  Of  that  relish 
for  spiritual  objects,  which  is  implanted  in  Regeneration,  and 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  spiritual  mind,  he  is  wholly 
destitute.  In  seeking  salvation,  however,  he  is  altogether  in 
earnest ;  and  in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  the  sanc-^ 
tification  of  his  heart,  as  indispensable  means  of  this  most  inter^ 
esting  attainment.  Hence  he  prays.  But  to  this  character  the 
hypocrite  is  a  stranger  ]  and  feels  not,  thereforCi  these  induce* 
ments  to  prayer. 

Still  more  is  he  a  stranger  to  the  views,  affections,  and  enjoy- 
ments, of  a  Christian.  For  sp'uitual  objects  he  has  no  relish,  no 
desire.  In  the  character  of  God^  the  character  of  Christ,  and  the 
nature  of  religion,  he  finds  no  pleasure,  ami  sees  no  profit ;  except 
so  far  as  hypocrisy  may  increase  his  reputation,  and  promote  his 
selfish  purposes.  For  this,  his  governing  end,  he  will  often  appear 
more  en^eed  in  religion,  when  he  expects  to  be  seen  by  men, 
than  Christians  themselves.  In  public  and  family  prayer  he  will 
.  frequently  be  exact  and  abundant ;  because  this  conduct  will  gain 
nim  the  character,  which  he  covets.  Here  others  see  him.  Ifcre, 
therefore,  he  finds  an  advantage,  sufficient  to  excite  his  persever- 
ance in  these  external  services. 

But  in  secret  prayer  there  can  lie  no  gain,  beside  that  which  is 
spiritual  and  immortal.     No  reputation  can  sprine  from  conduct^ 
unknown  to  men.     If,  therefore,  the  hypocrite  begins  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty ;  he  will  usually  soon  desist ;  because  on  the  one ' 
hand,  he  has  no  anxiety  about  salvationf,  and  on  the  other,  no  de- 1 
light  in  the  duty.     Accordingly^  Job  says  of  the  hypocrite.  Will  y 
he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighli^  T   Will  he  always  call  upon  God  t* »' 
that  is,  he  will  not  always  call  upon  God.     He  will,  at  times,  call 
upon  God  for  a  litde  period;  but  will  cease,  of  course,  from  this 
duty,  after  that  period  is  ended ;  because  he  expects  firom  it  neither 
profit  nor  pleasure. 

2.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident  also^  that  he  who  does  not 
prajj^  is  guilty  of  pre-eminent  folly. 

Prayer  is  the  only  communication  between  mankind  and  their 
Maker,  and  the  only  means  of  obtaining  blessings  from  Him.  The 
man  who  refuses,  or  neglects,  to  pray,  voluntarily  cuts  himself  oS^ 
therefore,  fi:om  all  hope  of  gooa.  The  easiest,  least  expensive^ 
least  burdensomci  possible  mode  of  acquiring  good,  is  to  asK  for  it# 
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God  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  this  the  only  mode  of  obtaining 
it  from  Him.  He  therefore,  who  does  not  pray,  cannot  rationally 
hope  for  any  blessing. 

To  renounce  all  good,  when  it  is  attainable  by  any  means,  how^ 
ever  diflScult,  is  the  conduct  of  a  fool.  To  renounce  it,  when  the 
means  are  the  easiest  possible,  is  the  conduct  of  a  madman.  Such 
a  fool,'  such  a  madman,  is  he,  who  neglects  prayer.  To  pray, 
costs  neither  money,  pains,  nor  time.  Why  do  multitudes  m 
this  house  neglect  to  pray  ?  The  true  explanation  of  this  myste- 
rious, sottish  violation  of  every  dictate  of  reason,  conscience,  and 
S^evelation,  is,  that  all  these  persons  hate  their  duty.  They  iin 
against  God^  and  wrong  their  own  souls  j  thejf  hate  him^  and  lov€ 
Jkath* 
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TO   FAlflLIES. 


Having  considered  the  Usefulness  of  Prayer  to  InihiJk^f 
I  shall'now,  according  to  the  scheme  proposed,  examine  its  Dm- 
fvlnessio  Families. 

The  Text,  as  will  be  seen  by  attending  to  its  connexion  with 
the  preceding  verse,  contains  a  command|  in  which  we  ai:^  re« 
qui)red  to  pray  always^  «v  fovn  rw  xoujgj,  at  every  season^  with  all 

aer;  tnat  is,  with  prayer  of  every  kind ;  or  prayer  offered  up 
od  in  every  form,  by  this  precept,  then,  mankind  are  com- 
manded to  pray  at  every  season,  suited  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty ;  and  with  sugh  prayer,  as  becomes  the  circiipustanqes, 
wants,  and  cbaracter$,  of  those,  by  whom  the  duty  Is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Tha^  Family  prayer  is  included  ir)  this  general  direction,  as  one 
kiqd  of  pra^'ipr  especially  suited  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
majikina,  will  not  be  questioned  by  most  of  those  who  profess  the 
religion  of  the  Gospeh  Nor  will  it  be  doubted,  that  every  morn- 
ing) difd  eve][y  everting,  presents  a  proper  season  for  th^  perform- 
ance of  this  religious  service. 

|n  examining  the  propose4  subject  of  discourse,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  consider, 

TTie  Advantages  of  performing^ 

J%e  Disadvantages  of  neglecting^  and. 

The  Objections^  commonly  made  against^  this  duty. 

The  foundatipn  of  Family  prayer  is  laid  in  the  intimate  connex* 
ion  of  those,  who  are  members  of  these  little  societies.    This  con- 
nexipq  necessarily  creafes  a  variety  of  inferests,  wants,  enjoy- 
pents,  and  sufferings,  which  are  common  to  them  all.     Unitea  in 
all  these  concerns  in  a  Very  intimate  manner,  the  several  mem- 
bers pf  a  family  find  a  common  interest  in  unitedly  supplicating 
upon  them  ^he  blessing  of  God,  without  which  neither  prosperity 
nor  relief  can  be  expected.    A  common  interest  is  tne  source 
of  all  communion  in  tne  worship  of  God,  whether  in  families,  par- 
ticular cnurches,  nations,  of  the  Christian  world  at  large.    Nor  is 
there  any  reason  against  family  worship,   which  does  not  lie 
against  the  worship  of  churches,  and  larger  Christian  commwiities. 
Inqeed,  ancient  cnurches  were  not  upfrequently  formed  pf  single 
lollies. 
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Among  the  Advantages^  which  attend  Family  prayer,  I  shall 
mention  the  following. 

1.  Tht  intimate  communion,  which  exists  in  this  worship,  natural^' 
Iff  renders  our  devotion  intense,  and  exalted. 

Religion  is  in  its  nature  social.  Worship,  particularly,  is  natural- 
ly social.  Every  man,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  feels 
an  interest  in  those  things,  in  which  others  are  alike  interested 
with  him,  which  it  is  difficult  fof  him  to  feel  in  things,  even  of  the 
same  nature,  which  concern  himself  only.  Nay,  selfish  as  the 
human  heart  is,  mankind  are  naturally  more  affected,  on  many  oc- 
casions, by  those  concerns  in  which  they  share  with  others,  than 
in  those  which  are  merely  personal.  He,  who  would  fly,  when 
hiq^elf  only  was  attacked,  would  iGght,  when  an  enemy  assaulted 
bis  family.  Many  a  slothfijl  man  has  become  industrious,  many  a 
.  prodigal  prudent,  many  a  parsimonious  man  eenerous,  and  many  a 
liglit-minaed  man  sober,  in  consequence  pf  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  affairs  of  his  household. 

All  the  members  of  a  family  are  connected  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  natural  affection :  bonds,  which  unite  human  beings  together 
with  a  power,  and  intimacy,  found  in  no  other  circumstances  of 
life.  The  sympathy,  here  experienced,  is  therefore  intense,  and 
peculiar.  The  wants,  and  interests,  arc  not  only  common,  but 
near  and  important ;  reaching  every  heart  at  once,  awakening  inr 
stinctively  a  hvely,  vigorous  concern,  a  powerful  sympathy,  and 
onited  enorts,  of  singular  energy  and  ardour.  The  members  of  a 
family  all  dwell,  also,  in  the*  same  house  ;  are  daily  united  in  one 
common  system  of  employments ;  interchange  unceasingly,  and 
habitually,  then*  kind  offices ;  and  are  accustomed  to  rejoice  and 
mourn,  to  hope  and  fear,  to  weep  and  smile,  together.    No  elor 

auence,  no  laoour,  no  time,  is  necessary  to  awaken  these  sympa-; 
letic  emotions.  They  are  caught  at  once  from  eye  to  eye,  and 
from  heart  to  heart ;  and  spread,  instantaneously,  with  an  electric 
influence  through  all  the  endeared  and  happy  circle. 

In  the  devotions  of  this  little  assembly,  parents  pray  for  thein 
children,  and  children  for  their  parents ;  the  husband  for  his  wife| 
and  the  wife  for  her  husband ;  while  brothers  and  sisters  send  up 
their  requests  to  the  throne  of  Infinite  Mercy,  to  call  down  bless- 
ings upon  each  other.  Who,  that  wears  the  name  of  man,  can  be 
indifferent  here  ?  Must  not  the  venerable  character  of  the  parents, 
the  peculiar  tenderness  of  the  conjugal  union,  the  affectionate  inti- 
macy of  the  filial  and  fraternal  relations ;  must  not  the  nearness  of 
relations  long  existing,  the  interchange  of  kindness  long  continuedf 
and  the  oneness  of  interests  long  cemented  ;  all  warm  the  heart, 
heighten  the  importance  of  every  petition,  and  increase  the  fervour 
of  every  devotional  effort  ? 

The  olessings,  asked  for,  are  common  to  all.  The  parent,  in 
qf>^a]dng  for  one  member  of  the  family,  speaks,  even  when  he  does 
not  directly  design  it,  for  every  one.  For  here,  as  in  the  natural 
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body,  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or 
one  memoer  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  These 
blessings  arc  also  indispensable,  and  invaluable.  They  are  no 
plher  than  the  health,  union,  peace,  prosperity,  forgiveness,  sancti- 
,  fication,  and  everlasting  life,  of  all  this  circle  of  beloved  objects. 
How  necessarily,  then,  must  all  the  natural  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  all  the  power  of  religion,  conspire  to  render  prayer,  thus  of-' 
fered  up,  eminendy  fervent  and  devout !  The  world,  perhaps,  does 
not  furnish  a  single  prospect  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  to  the  eyfe  of  vir- 
tuous contemplation,  as  a  Family,  thus  assembled  in*  the  morning  for 
theiraftectionate  devotions  5  combining  the  two  most  charming  among 
jail  the  exercises  of  the  human  heart,  piety  to  God,  their  common 
Parent,  and  tenderness  to  each  other ;  and  living  through  the  day 
in  that  course  of  Evangelical  conduct,  which  is  pre-eminently 
suited  to  so  delightful  a  beginning.  No  priest,  no  minister,  is  so 
venerable,  as  a  father ;  no  congregation  so  dear  and  tenderly  be- 
loved, as^  wife  and  children  ;  and  no  oblations  are  offered  wiA 
the  same  union,  interest,  and  dehght,  as  those  of  a  pious  and  affec- 
tionate household. 

2.  Family  prayer  eminently  contributes  to  domestic  Order  ani 
ftegularityf 

The  worship  of  the  morning,  and  of  the  evening,  commencet 
land  closes  the  concerns  of  the  day  with  an  exactness  of  method| 
lalmost  necessarily  diffused  through  all  its  concerns.  The  regular 
returns  of  an  employment,  distinguished  by  its  importance,  com- 
municate to  the  business  connected  with  it,  and  to  those  who  per- 
form it,  a  character  of  regularity,  unavoidably  felt,  and  universal- 
ly prevailing.  The  worship  of  God  is  always  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  spirit  of  religion,  which  dictotes  it,  is  in  its  na- 
ture, a  spirit  of  order.  Its  returns  take  place  every  morning, 
and  every  evening,  after  short  intervals,  and  with  exact  regularity. 
Its  influence  is,  therefore,  necessarily  diffused  through  the  day; 
operates  with  an  efficacy  wholly  peculiar ;  and  controls  with  a  su* 

f)erior  authority  both  the  mind  and  the  life.  No  influence  is  eqoal- 
y  felt :  ^nd  no  minds  are  equally  prepared  to  be  acted  upon  by 
influence.  The  method  established  is  invested  with  unrivallea 
solemnity,  enforced  by  the  sanctity  of  religion,  regarded  with  sin- 
gular veneration,  and  submitted  to  without  a  question,  even  in 
thought.  But  method  is  the  soul  of  all  business ;  especially  of 
'4 :  comphcated  business ;  and  peculiarly  of  business,  in  wnich  num- 
bers are  concerned.  The  method,  here  produced,  is  formed  widi 
perfect  regularity,  with  supreme  ease,  witnout  the  consciousness  of 
any  difficulty,  and  without  a  thought  of  any  resistance.  Its  na- 
ture is  delightful :  its  efficacy  is  complete. 

3.  Family  worship  greatly  strengthens  Parental  Government* 

In  the  morning  and  evening  devotion,  the  parent  is  invested  with 
(he  solemn  character  of  a  rriest  of  God,  a  Minister  of  Christ. 
Jbis  character,  eminently  venerable  in  itself,  adds  in  the  hightit 
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degree,  to  the  personal  vcnerablcness  and  dignity  of  the  parent. 
tVhen  we  think  of  any  object,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  we  ne- 
cessarily associate  with  it  those  ideas,  which  have  customarily 
been  connected  with  it  in  our  minds.  Children  naturally  regard  a 
parent  with  reverence.  But  they  cannot  fail  to  reverence  a  re- 
spectable parent  more,  and  a  contemptible  parent  less,  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  character.  Whenever  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  behold  their  parent  daily  sustaining  the  office  of  a 
Minister  of  God  ;  they  necessarily  associate  with  every  idea,  which 
ihey  form  for  his  person  and  character,  this  solemn  and  important 
apprehension.  Every  image  of  this  venerable  relation,  presented 
to  their  minds,  will  include   in  it  that  of  a  divinely  appointed 

Siardian  of  their  spiritual  concerns  ;  a  guide  to  their  duty,  givea 
em  from  above  ;  a  venerated  and  beloved  intercessor  for  their 
salvation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  apparent  habitual  piety,  thus  exhibited, 
will  persuade  the  children,  that  the  authors  of  their  being  are  sin-* 
cere  in  all  their  religious  professions,  and  in  their  various  moral 
instructions  to  them ;  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal sense,  virtuous.  The  evidence,  furnished  in  this  manner,  may 
be,  1  acknowledge,  and  often  is,  overthrown  by  the  sinful  conduct 
even  of  praying  parents.  But  1  see  not  how  this  conviction  can 
exist,  where  parents  do  not  maintain  the  worship  of  God  in  their 
families.  The  want  of  such  worship  presents  to  the  eye  of  chil- 
dren a  palpable,  and  indubitable,  inconsistency  between  their  con- 
duct, and  their'  professions,  which  no  child  can  fail  to  see,  or  feeU 
An  unhappy  conviction  will  here  unavoidably  spring  up  in  their 
minds,  which  cannot  be  stifled ;  and  which  will  necessarily  lessen 
the  character  of  the  parent,  and  the  weight  of  his  commands  :  a 
conviction,  that  these  persons,  notwithstanding  their  venerable 
name,  and  their  relation  to  himself,  are  unpossessed  of  that  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  that  integrity  of  profession,  which  he  cannot 
^void  regarding  as  indispensable. 

This  union  in  their  worship  presents,  also,  in  a  Very  forcible 
tnanner,  to  the  eyes  of  their  offspring,  that  peculiar  union  of  views, 
and  aflfections,  of  interests,  and  designs,  with  respect  to ''the  most 
Important  of  all  subjects,  and  by  necessary  consequence  with  re- 
spect to  every  other,  without  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob 
serve,  no  parental  government  can  be  successful ;  and  the  happy 
influence  of  which  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  wherever  it  is 
found. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist,  here,  upon  the  interesting  nature  of 
fhese  subjects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  indispensable  it  is, 
that  children  should  entertain  the  most  reverential  thoughts  con- 
cemine  their  parents ;  feel  an  undoubting  conviction  of  their  siiv- 
cerity  m  all  things ;  and  realize,  in  the  strongest  manner,  thehr  cor- 
dial union  in  every  valuable  purpose.  I  shall  only  add,  therefore, 
Ibat,  from  the  numerous  complaints,  so  often  made  by  parents  cook 
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ceming  the  difficulty  of  governing  their  children,  it  may  fairly  be' 
inferred,  that  all  persons,  sustaining  this  character,  and  possessecf 
of  common  understanding,  must  consider  so  efficacious  an  additieof 
to  their  authority  as  of  inestimable  value. 

4.  This  worship^  in  an  eminent  degree j  preserves^  and prbfnotttj 
Religion  in  a  family. 

Whenever  a  familv,  or  an  individual,  observes  an  exact  rega-. 
larity  in  performing  the  duties,  and  celebrating  the  ordinances,  of 
the  Gospel ;  religion  naturally  becomes  flourishing  and  vigorous 
in  their  ncarts,  and  in  their  lives.  From  family  prayers  both  the 
J)arents  and  their  offspring  go,  happily  prepared,  to  the  devotion^ 
of  the  closet ;  and  from  these  devotions  return,  with  the  satoc  be- 
coming spirit,  to  the  worship  of  the  house  :  and  from  the  retired 
iand  affectionate  services  of  the  week,  they  proceed,  with  the  best 
preparation,  to  the  more  solemn  duties  of  the  Sanctuary. 

To  children^  and  servants,  especially,  the  worship  of  the  house 
is  of  incalculable  importance.  The  advantages  of  both  these 
jclasses  of  mankind  for  understanding,  and  praetisine,  the  duties  of 
religion,  in  many  respects,  are  obviously  tew  and  limited :  while 
their  minds  arc  imperfectly  fitted  lo  make  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  such  as  they  enjoy.  To  increase  their  number,  and  their 
j)ower,  and  certainly  not  to  lessen  either,  must  naturally  be  the 
wish  of  every  benevolent  man.  Among  these,  the  household 
Ivorship  is  emmentlv  important.  Here,  so  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  understand  any  thing,  they  see  religion  appearing,  daily,  in  oni 
of  its  most  affecting  forms;  Celebrated  by  those,  whom  nature 
teaches  them  most  to  respect  and  love ;  and  occupied  about  inte*' 
rests,  which  they  easily  understand,  and  deeply  feel.  Under  thtf  • 
happy  influence  of  these  considerations  they  grow,  speedily,  into 
fixed  habits  of  thinking  reverentially,  and  believing  favourably/ 
concerning  religion.  The  very  aspect  of  the  service  teaches  thettkj 
that  it  holds  the  uppermost  place  m  the  mind  of  the  parent :  while 
t  conviction  of  this  truth  renders  his  opinions  and  conduct  morift 
venerable  and  affecting  in  those  of  the  children.  In  these  cir-' 
tumstances  they  naturally  feel,  as  if  God  was  always  to  be  w<MP-' 
shipped,  sought,  honoured,  and  praised ;  and  that  his  blessinf) 
^as  to  be  implored  in  every  concern,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

A  family,  habituated  in  this  manner,  goes  from  the  house  to  the' 
Church  with  the  most  profitable  apprehensions  concerning  the  or* 
dinanceis  of  the  Sabbath.  Religion,  in  the  view  of  all  its  mem** 
bers,  wears  a  solemnity  and  importance,  ordinarily  not  btherwise 
attainable  ;  and  a  frame  of  mina  is  acquired,  most  happHy  suscep' 
tible  of  the  best  impressions  in  the  house  of  God; 

Thus  by  prayer  in  the  family,  the  religion  of  its  members,  if 
they  are  religious  at  all,  is  rendered  more  sincere,  fervent,  and  ef- 
ficacious. They  are  all  better  beings ;  better  husbands  and! 
wives ;  better  fathers  and  mothers ;  better  children,  brothers,  and 
jesters ;  better  masters  and  servants ;  than  they  otherwise  wo«U(f 
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tor  in  the  otdinary  courae  of  providence  could,  be;  All  the  te^ 
dearing  interests  of  families ;  all  the  strong  ties,  the  tender  relir^ 
tions  and  the  vigorous  affections,  which  grow  out  of  this  htpp^ 
union  of  mankind  in  these  little  societies  of  nature,  are  in  tout 
manner  cpnverled  into  most  useful  means  of  protnoting  the  hoU^ 
ness  of  all* 

At  the  same  time^  and  from  the  same  soorbb,  childreri  aid  tei^ 
yants  are  furnished  with  the  most  powerful  persuasives  to^  be^cllJM 
hoIjTi  Family  worship  is  a  primary  branch  of  religious  educafite: 
as  that  education  is  a  primary  source  of  religion  to  mankind ;  and 
one  of  the  two  great  pillars,  on  which  rests  the  saltation  of  meiu 
Without  family  worship,  religious  education  will  alwjays  be  esseii* 
tially  defective ;  and  me  instructions,  reproofs,  and  p^rsuasiYeijp 
suspected  at  least,  if  not  accounted  insincere* 

But  bojiness  is  the  great  interest  of  all  ratibiial  beings.  Itt  iW 
self  it  is  happiness  of  the  noblest  kind.  It  is  also  the  parent  oraf 
other  happiness,  which  is  Solid  and,  enduring.  Oh  fiunily jpMijeri: 
then,  God  has  fotinded  a  great  and  important  part  of  all  tM  rauP 
good  of  his  rational  creatures  in  the  pres/eitt  worldi 

No  man  can  be  insensible  to  this  cohsidei^don^  who  il  qoC  in*' 
sensible  both  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  hitf '  ibflbpring.'; 
Almost  all  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  virtuous  ker^,"  and" 
happv  hereafter ;  and  this,  even  when  themselves  B:fe  .ricioiisr 
Familv  prayer  is  one  of  the  chief  means  among  ^ose^  which  are 
placed  in  (he  hands  of  parents,  of  rendering  their  cllUdfen  mi 
subjects  of  holiness,  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  life.    The  poirenV 
therefore,  who  does  not  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  mean^  aliQiyi' 
in  his  power,  so  easily  employed^,  so  obviously  fitted  to  produce' 
the  effect,  and  so  fraught  with  invaluable  coQseqqepces^  ooghi 
never  to  pretend,  that  he  has  any  real  love  for  hi^  children. 

When,'  therefore,  he  sees  them  sinful,  thoughtless,  and  dia«> 
jute  ;  let  him,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  <Sfficultv,  whicfaf  .h6 
finds  in  governing  and  reforming  his  children :  in^teaa  of  quieting- 
himself  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  so  peculiarly  fiooward,  as  Iql 
frustrate  evenr  effort,  and  discourage  every  hope  s  take  shime  (Ms 
confusion  of  face  to  himself  for  his  own  guilty  negligence/  Ldt 
him  remember,  that  himself  is  eminently  the  cause  of  their  .profi*' 

5acy,  and  their  ruin.  Let  him  U'eml^le,  lest  Hiefunf  mvohf^  hf 
eremiah  upon  the  families j  which  called  not  tfon  the  tibnu  pfdhii 
should  descend  upon  his  own  house,  as  ttie  proper  rewsM  ef  \ii 
dwn  irreligion.'  4i'     ,        l       't 

5.  Families  have  the  best  reason  to  expect  the  BlestSngs  tfChint 
answer  to  their  frayers4 , 

All  the  promises,  and  other  encouragements^  given  in  the  Scnp^ 
tures  to  prayer,  are  addressed  to  individuals,  families,  and  larger 
Communities,  alike.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righieaui 
as  trulv  availeih  much  in  the  household,  as  in  the  dc^i  or  the 
Church.  The  house  is  the  place  to  ask  for  femily  blcrnncs;  Heitf 
^  Vol- IV.  15 
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-4dl,  Concerned  In  them,  unite  their  humble  and  fervent  requests  for* 
the meh:iflil  communication.  Nations  warrantably  hope  for  national 
Uessings,  when  they  join  in  public  supplications  to  God.  The 
likme  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  all  inferior  societies 

'  ilmoi^  mankind.  The  members  of  a  household  are  here  the  persons 
Jnterested  ;  the  persons  who  hope  to  receive  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
persOM  who  should  ask.  They  arc  Unitedly  to  receive :  their  sup- 
pifcattbns,  therefore,  ought  to  be  united.    Kor  is  there  any  case,  m 

:frfi)ch  a  gracious  answer  to  prayer  may  more  justly  be  elpected. 

i-    Among  fAe  Disadvantages  j  which  flow  from  the  neglect  of  family 

•frajfer^  may  be  mentioned  itsimhappy  Influence. 
1«  On  Domeglic  Order. 

'.  The  mind  naturally  opposes  order;  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
observe,  or  relish  it,  unless  by  influence  long  exerted,  arguments 

■^ten  repeated,  and  habits  slowly  and  firmly  established.  Where 
ithese  advantages  do  not  exist  in  some  good  degree,  man  more  re- 
sembles a  wild  beast,  than  a  rational  being ;  is  impatient  of  all 
(fegularity,  and  all  restraint;  and  is  precluded,  ahke,  from  all 
.worth,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  But  no  means  contribute  so 
-easily,  so  powerfully,  or  so  happily,  to  the  establishment  of  good 
•<irder  in  the  house,  as  family  worship.  I  do  not  deny,  that  this 
.'benefit  flows  in  various  degrees,  from  other  sources.  But  even 
•Aese-are  prevented  of  no  small  part  of  their  influence,  where  this 
"Bpecies  of  player  is  neglected.  They  are  pillars,  standing  on  one 
wde  of  the  building  ;  and  incapable  of  supporting  it,  because  those 
4)n  the  other  side  are  taken  away. 

'  «i, .  2.  On  Parental  Government. 

fiy  this  neglect,  all  the  advantages,  already  mentioned  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  are  lost ;  and  all  the  disadvantages,  de- 
rived from  the  opposite  conduct,  arc  incurred.  An  irreligious  parent 

;  -Caiitiot  fell  to  be  seen  by  children  in  an  unhappy  li^ht.  Nor  is  this 
any  feult  in  them.     The  most  dutiful  chiWren  will  regard  him  in 

'  :this  ihanner.  Irreligion  is  in  its  nature  odious,  and  contemptible; 
|and cannot,  unless  under  the  influence  of  strong  habitual  prejudice, 
'fllU  to  be  seen  as  it  is.  The  conscience  of  every  child  will  tell 
-him  this  truth;  however  afiectionate,  and  reverential,  may  be  his 
^position. 

But  the  parent  who  is  thus  viewed  by  his  children,  and  who  gives 
ihem  reasdn  to  view  him  thus,  will  find  his  instructions,  reproofs, 

»  *Wd  pitetehments,  stripped  of  their  principal  efficacy.  This  efficacy 

is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  reverence,  with  which  he  is  regarded: 

-Und  this  reverence,  in  a  higher  degree  than  he  will  probably  be 

aware,  is  inseparably  dependent  on  tlieir  apprehension,  that  he  is 

'ttr^giousi  man.    But  the  omission  of  family  worship  will  necessa- 

.  lilynttach  to  his  character,  always  in  some  degree,  and  usually 
not  iix  a  small  one,  the  appearance  of  irreligion.  Even  in  the 
most  amiable,  and  in  other  repects  unblameable,  men,  it  will  pfe- 
^fmd  t))at  fall  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  children,  of  parental  tt" 
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S^ectability,  whicK  it  is  so  desirable,  that  they  should  cntertaip. 
ven  this  fact  will  have  a  considerable,  and  malignant,  influence 
upon  the  government,  and  obedience,  of  children. 

3*  On  the  Religion  of  a  famili/. 

In  a  family,  where  such  worship  does  not  exist,  there  is,  it.  must 
be  acknowledged,  no  appearance  of  rcljgion*  If  the  parent,  a 
case  which  rarely  happens,  should  be  a  religious  man  ;  he  is  not 
Been  to  possess  this  character*  Should  he  ap]icar  to  sustaii)  it  in 
«ome  things ;  he  U  plainly  discerned  not  to  sustain  it  in  btbcrs';  and 
thus  exhibits  an  inconsistent,  vibiatory  course  of  life,  on  which  the 
eye  cannot  rest  with  either  conviction,  or  pleasure.  Such  a  con- 
tradictory character  can  have  little  influence  in  doing  good  to  the 
minds  of  children.  Whatever  desirable  eflicacy  it  may  possesS| 
when  viewed  on  one  side  ;  it  will  impair,  and  destroy,  when  seen 
on  the  other. 

All  professions  of  Religion,  all  pretensions  to  being  religious. 
pass  for  nothing  in  the  mmds  even  of  children,  when  unsupported 
by  a  religious  ufe.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  children  behold 
their  parent  live  in  the  continual  neglect  of  what  their  consciences 
naturally  declare  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  religion.  '  Hetace, 
whatever  re^rd  he  may  testify  to  this  sacred  subject ;  how  nu- 
merous, and  now  solemn  soever  his  instructions  to  them  mav  be  ; 
his  power  of  making  useful  impressions  on  their  minds,  will  in  ft 
great  loeasure  be  prevented.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  pre- 
vention will  be  voluntary  and  wanton.  No  necessity  can  be  pleaded 
for  it ;  no  advantage  alleged ;  and  no  excuse  found.  HbW  solemn- 
ly ought  parents,  who  thus  causelessly  strip  themselves,  and  cob 
tneir  lamilies,  of  these  inestimable  benefits,  to  ponder  this  unliap- 
py  course,  and  to  give  themselves  neither  rest,  nor  peace,  until  they 
shall  have  begun  a  final  reformation ! 

The  Objections^  which,  within  my  knowledge,  have  been  alleged 
against  Family  prayer,  or  rather  which  have  been  intended  to  ex« 
cuse  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  are  chiefly  the  following. 

1 .  The  want  of  an  Express  injunction  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  not,  I  acknowledge,  any  passage  in  the  Word  of  God, 
which,  in  so  many  terms^  enjoins  prayer  in  a  family  as  a  duty,  in 
distinction  from  other  modes  of  religious  worship.  .  Of  him  who 
thinks  this  fact  an  objection  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  I  ask. 
Will  you  neglect  every  Christian  duty,  which  you  do  not  find  en- 
;oinea  in  express  terms  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  go  through  life  ^th- 
out  dedicating  your  children  to  God  in  Baptism  ?  Will  you  refiise 
to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian  Sabbath?  'Do 
you  feel  authorized  to  exclude  the  female  sex  from  communion  at 
the  table  of  Christ  ?  Yet  in  vain  would  you  look  for  precepts,  en- 
joining these  things  in  express  terms. 

But  I  deny  the  inference,  drawn  by  the  objector  fropi  the  silence 
of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject.  Not  only  is  the  gener- 
al principle,  that  nothing  is  our  duty,  which  is  not  expressly  reqnir- 
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^  in  the  Scriptures,  fake ;  but  the  application  of  it,  also,  even  if 
it  were  allowed  to  be  true,  is,  in  the  present  case,  incapable  of  be- 
ing justified.  As  the  objection  itselt  seems  to  be  generall?  relied 
01)  n^ore  fhaii  any  other ;  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  thp  sinyject  of 
\h  it  IPliffi^  ^  1^  1^  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

iTWT  ^  tf9  where  in  the  Scriptures  enjoined  a$  a  didy^  whidk 
fHW  bffm  yrjffnownj  and  nea^  at  the  time  of  the  injunction  $  or  as 
then  to  be  hepau  (in  the  contrary^  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
dn^.  alfneaily  knpwn,  confessed,  and  practised.  All  the  com* 
inaikU  ^pnceming  it,  respect  either  the  times,  manner,  degpee, 
spirit,  universality,  or  some  other  circumstance,  with  which  the 
performance  ought  to  be  connected.  In  no  instance  is  the  duty 
enMned  as  original ;  or  as  the  subject  of  a  hew  institution. 

!phj$  &:b^  medtion'made  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures,  if  we 
adopt  the  pon^mpn  translation^  i^  in  G^n.  iv.  26.  Here,  after  the 
IbJrtn  of  Enos,  it  is  said,  that  then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of 
ike  Lord;  that  is,  mankind  then  began  publicly  to  worship  God 
in  a  solemn,  religious  a8sem|)ly.  I  suppose,  however,  that  this 
^^ansl|tion  is  eironeous ;  and  oelieve  the  words  ou^ht  to  bp  pen- 
oeiredy  fher^  hegan  men  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  Lord  i  that 
fSi  the  fimpfy  qtSeth  began  to  be  called  the  Sons  of  God;  in  op- 
position to  the  apostate  family  of  Cain,  who  were  styled  the  did- 
wt^  ofJlfen^    dee  Gen.  vi.  |. 

According  ^o  tlus  optniop,*the  first  passage,  in  which  prayer  it 

BOQtiQn^  \B  the  prayer  of  Abraham  tor  hhmael.    Gen.  xvii.  IS. 

^tlie  second  is  his  intercession  for  Sodom.    Gen.  zviii.  34« 

IQie  ih^  is  ike  direction  that  Abraham  should  pray  for  AUme" 

Uekf  after  his  offence  in  taking  away  Sarah*    This  may  be  con- 

sidmd  as  a  command. 

The  fourth  is  the  declaration,  thtii  Isaac  went  out  into  the  field  to 
jprm  m  the  eveninf*    Geii.  xziv.  63. 

'  xo  these  may  qe  subjoined,  as  next  in  order  of  time,  several 
|nstanp|gs  }n  tiiel>ook  of  Job. 

Tetfi  thou  restrainest  pray er  before  Ood.     Job  xv.  4. 
j^  P^'Vf^^  H  |mr«.     Job  xvi.  1 7. 

TrW  JPIV^^  ',hall  we  havsj  if  we  pray  to  him  f    Words  of  the 
fnckeq.    Job  xvi.  15. 

ae  skaU  pray  to  God^  and  he  vfUl  be  favourable  to  him.  Job 
nziii.  36. 
Mf  servant  Job  shall  pray  fqr  you :  A  command.  Job  zlii.  8. 
The  first  passag^i  which  can  be  fairly  construed  as  an  injunction 
of  Dfav^r  in  the  general  sense,  is  the  exhortation  of  the  rsalmist, 
Prfwfor  the  peace  of  Jerusiiilem :  that  is,  th^  Church  at  large.  Ps. 
cxxii.  6.     ' 

'  The  secQpd  is  in  Jer^  xxix.  7 :  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whUher 
Ihav'^  cffn$ed  you  to  be  carried  ^way  ecj^i^ei,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord 
farii. 
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In  all  these  ^ssages,  ^the  whple  niimber  of  those,  in  which  th^ 
subject  b  mentioneo,  until  after  the  period  of  the  last,  which  has 
been  quoted)  there  are  four  instances  in  lyhich  prayer  may  be 
9aid  to  be  commanded.  In  )he  two  first,  individuals  are  required 
$0  pray  for  individuals,  on  single  and  peculiar  occasions.  In  the 
thirdi  Saints  are  commanded,  or  rather  e:^horted,  when  assembled 
for  public  worship,  to  pr^y  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  In  the 
foyrth,  prayer  is  enjoined  upon  the  Jewish  captives,  for  the  peace 
of  the  city,  whither  they  were  to  be  carried.  AH  the  other  passages 
are  merely  circiunst^ntial  accounts  of  the  subject. 

TTie  Jirst  injunpfion  of  fhis  duty,  the  terms  of  which  regard  it  a# 
in  any  sense  generally  obligatory^  were  given  when  the  world  was 
about  three  thousand  years  old^  and  the  Jewish  Church  abot^  eight 
hundred*     The  second,  about  two  hundred  years  afterward?* 

F^rom  th^se  facts  I  conclude,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Scriptures  to  institute  this  duty,  anew,  in  any  passage  whatever : 
there  beine  no  passage  ip  which  it  is  thus  instituted.     They  took 

S>  this  subject  in  the  pnly  way  which  was  natucal,  or  proper^ 
en  h^d  always  prayed  from  the  beginning ;  and  on  all  occasions 
confessed  prayer  to  be  a  duty.    Nothing  more,  therefore,  was 
necessary,  natural,  or  proper,  than  to  regulate  it  as  a  duty  already 
begun,  acknowledged,  and  practised  by  mankind.     The  state  of 
iacts  demanded  only  that  the  Scriptures  should  teach  the  manner^ 
the  times,  the  spirit,   ti^e  constancy,   and  the  universality,  of 
prayer.    Nothing  ipore  was  necessary  :  and  this  is  done  in  the 
nappiest,  and  most  effectual,  manner  conceivable. 
•  From  this  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  prayer  is  treatecl  ii| 
the  Scriptures,  it  appears  evident,  at  least  to  me,  that  orieinal, 
and  particular,  directions  concerning  the  three  divisions  of  this 
duty,  customarily  made  in  modern  times,  viz.  secret,  famUv,  and 
public  prayer,  ought  never  to  have  been  expected.    The  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  subject  is  taken  up,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  exhibited,  forbid  every  expectation  of  this  nature.    The  ques<» 
tion,  whether  prayer  in  secret,  in  the  family,  or  in  public,  is  a  duty 
of  man,  w^s  probably  never  asked,  nor  the  obligation  to  perfon^i 
it  in  either  case  doubted,  during  the  whole  period,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  completion  of  the  Scriptural  Canon. 
Men  always  prayed  on  every  solemn  and  proper  occasion ;  in 

eublipy  in  pnyate,  and  in  secret.  When  one  man  had  wants  of 
is  owq,  Tmich  he  wished  to  spread  before  God  \  or  blessings, 
which  he  wished  to  ask ;  he  performed  this  duty  in  secret.  When 
twOy  twenty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  had  common  wants,  and 
wished  for  common  blessings ;  they  united  in  their  devotions ; 
and  thus  formed  a  greater,  or  smaller  religious  assembly.  Thus 
fiumilies,  thus  Churches,  and  thus  nations,  met  together  for  social 
prayer  and  praise,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sociaJi 
sacrifices. 
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To  this  origin  are  lo  be  referred  the  family  sacrifices  of  Elkanah 
and  Jesse  ;  and,  among  the  heathen  nations,  the  existence  of  house* 
hold  gods,  and  domestic  libations.  Such  gods,  derived  from  the 
fame  source,  were  in  all  probability  the  Teraphinij  which  Rach^t 
took  from  Lahan.  Abraham? s  family  plainly  worshipped  together: 
«o  did  the  family  of  Job :  so  did  Chnst  and  his  Apostles :  so  did 
ihc  Apostles  after  his  ascension.  There  were  little  religious  as-t 
semblies,  also,  in  the  houses  of  j?gtit7a,and  ofJftfmphas}  consisting^ 
jyrpbably,  of  their  own  households,  and  of  such  others  as  were 
occasionally  present.  The  whole  congregation  of  Israel^  abo.  as^ 
jsembled  at  the  times,  specified  in  the  law  o{  Moses ^  from  the  oavB 
of  that  lawgiver  to  the  latest  period  of  their  national  existence,  lu 
the  same  manner,  worshippeu  the  Christian  Churches  at  Jerusalem^ 
Anlioch,  Rome,  and  other  places. 

The  truth  unquestionably  is  ;  prayer  was  instituted  by  divine 
.appointment  from  the  creation  of  man ;  and  was  traditionarily 
q^rcad  through  all  nations,  as  a  duty,  evident  to  common  sensei 
and  acknowledged  by  the  universal  voice  of  mankind.  The  Gen 
tiles  practised  it  in  every  form,  as  did  the  Patriarchs^  JtwSj  audi 
Christians.  It  was  performed  by  one,  few,  or  many :  that  is,  by 
jfidl,  who  were  interested  in  the  wants  felt,  and  the  olessings  sup- 
plicated ;  ^nd  secretly,  privately,  or  publicly,  just  as  the  occasion 
reouired. 

On  this  scheme  is  the  text  formed :  Prai/  always  with  all  prayer  j 
tlmt  is,  pray  on  every  proper  occasion,  with  prayer,  suitea  to  that 
pccasion  :  if  the  occasion  be  your  own,  with  the  prayer  suited  t^ 
it;  viz.  secret  prayer:  if  your  own  and  that  of  others  also,  be 
jhey  few  or  many ;  with  prayer  suited  to  every  such  occasion. 

Families  are  always  together  at  least  twice  every  day ;  and 
every  day  furnishes  at  least  two  occasions  to  all  the  memoers  for 
communion  in  prayer.  All  the  members,  therefore,  are  requcred 
by  this  precept  unitedly  tq  spread  their  common  wants  befoi% 
iheir  Maker,  and  to  ask  for  blessings  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest. 

In  the  same  manner,  are  both  secret  and  public  prayer  enjomed« 
Peither  of  these  duties  is  enjoined  originally.  All  the  precepts, 
relating  to  them,  are  employed  in  regulating  the  disposition  tridi 
which,  the  manner  in  which,  the  times  at  which,  they  are  to  be 
performed ;  or  the  modification,  or  other  circumstances  pertaimhg 
to  the  performance.  Neither  of  these  duties  is  any  where  in  the 
Scriptures  instituted  anew ;  but  both  are  always  spoken  of  as  al- 
reaay  existing. 

At  the  same  time,  several  passages  of  Scripture,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  refer  to  this  subject,  in  a  manner  too  evident  to 
leave  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  family  worship  was  their  immediate 
object.  When  Joshua  informs  the  children  of  Israel^  that  as  for 
him  and  his  house,  they  will  serve  the  Lord;  he  teaches  us  direc^, 
that  they  united,  and  had  customarily  united,  in  this  service*     t%$ 
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XiOrJPe  Prayer^  after  the  manner  of  which  we  arc  directed  bj 
Christ  to  pray,  is  a  social  prayer ;  and  seems  plainly  to  have  been 
intended,  not  for  an  individual,  not  for  the  closet,  not  for  the 
Church  ;  but  for  the  Family  and  the  fireside.     In  this  prajrer  we 
«re  directed  to  ask  for  our  dully  bread,  on  the  day  in  which  the 
prayer  is  used.    As,  therefore,  we  need,  and  are  bound  to  ask  for,- 
our  daily  bread,  every  day,  it  was  plainly  designed  to  be  a  daily 
prayer ;  arid  could  not,  therefore,  be  intended  for  the  Church : 
aioce  mankind  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  present  in  the  Church  eve- 
Vy  day.     That  it  was  not  intended  for  the  closet  is  obvious  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  addressed  to  God  by  more  persons  than  one. 
That  it  may  with  propriety  be  used  both  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
closet,  as  to  its  substance,  I  i^adily  acknowledge  :  but  it  was,  I 
tbiiikf  plainly  intended  principally  for  the  household.     ''  What  a 
live  coal,"  says  Dr.  Hunierj  oeautifully,  ''  is  applied  to  devotion, 
when  the  solitary  my  Father  add  my  God,  is  changed  into  the  so- 
cial oKr  Father,  and  our  God !"     How  delightful,  let  me  add,  how 
iltt^restirig,  how  animating,  how  encouraging,  to  every  amiable  and 
virtuous  emotion,  for  the  pair,  thus  united,  to  be  able  to  say,  and 
actually  to  say,  "  Behold  here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom  thou 
hast  given  us !" 

In  Zechariah  z.  10,  the  prophet  informs  us,  that,  as  a  com-^ 
mencement  of  the  Millennial  glory  and  happiness,  the  people  of 
Isriael  shall  worship  God  with  peculiar  earnestness  and  devotion, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  families  by  families.  In  other 
Words  he  teaches  us,  that  there  shall  be  a  wonderful  prevalence 
of  family  worship.  This,  also,  he  exhibits  as  followed  by  re- 
markable testimonies  of  the  divine  favour,  and  as  crowned  with 
blessings,  new  in  their  degree,  and  eminently  dorious  in  their  na- 
ture. It  is  dif&cult  to  conceive  how  God  could  testify  in  a  more 
affecting  manner  tlie  peculiar  favour,  with  which  he  regards  family 
rel^on. 

3.  Diffidence  and  Timidity  are  often  alleged  as  serious  objections 
h  tfu  performance  of  this  duty. 

This  certainly  is  a  very  unhappy  excuse  for  neglecting  this  duty, 
and  very  unfortunately  alleged.    I  should  feel  myself  bound  to^ 
aak  the  author  of  it,  "Are  you  too  diffident  to  perform  your  cus^ 
tomftry  business?    Are  you  too  diffident  to  pursue  customary 
amusements?    Are  you  too  diffident  to  commit  sin?    Does  the 
b^shiulness,  which  hinders  you  from  family  prayer,  hinder  you  also 
from  ciensuring,  and  laughing  at,  others  who  practise  it  ?    Does  it 
iprevent  ybu  from  using  the  language  of  profaneness  ?    Why  should 
)(Oii  be  timid,  only  concerning  the  duties  of  religion  ?    Is  there 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  this  subject,  which  can  reasonably  ex- 
cite shame,  or  which  can  furly  excuse  you  in  indulging  it  ?    Is  it 
not  true,  that  relieion  itself  is  the  thing,  of  which  you  are  ashamed?" 
Remember,  I  beseechyou,  the  awful  declaration  of  Christ  con- 
•crning  this  subject.     Wnotoffoer  shall  be  aslwmed  ofmty  and  of 


fntf  wofds^  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamedj  when  he  ihalt 
tome  in  his  glory.  Family  worship,  presented  id  the  name  df 
Christ,  is  as  real  a  confession  of  this  divine  person,  as  the  pbi&d* 
pation  of  the  Sacramental  Supper. 

3.  Inability  to  pray  y  to  devise  proper  thougl^s,  and  to  find  propet 
expressions^  is  also  no  unfreqiunt  objection  against  the  petformtmet 
of  this  duty. 

To  him,  who  alleges  it^  I  would  say,  <<  Have  you  not  wants  id 
be  supplied,  woes  to  be  relieved^  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  Mess-' 
ings  to  Die  supplicated  ?  Can  yoa  not  confbss  your  sins,  recite  your 
wants,  and  aistresses,  and  mention  the  blessings  which  you  ne^f 
Do  you  drdinaril^  find  any  difficulty  in  conferring  with  an  eatdily 
friend,  or  in  soliciting  aid  &om  an  earthly  benefactor  ?  Have  voUy 
when  in  earnest,  ever  found  any  serious  embarratfs&Mfnt  in  telling} 
others  what  you  needed,  or  what  you  detired  ?" 

Wherever  Religion  gains  possession  bt  the  heart,  re|{ular  ezpe*' 
rience  proves,  that  all  these  difficulties  Vanish.  Nay,  where  se-^ 
Hous  conviction  of  ^ilt  and  danger  is  entertained  by  the  mind,* 
every  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  ity  fbfgets  at  bntce  both  his  ina*' 
bility  and  bashfiilness.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  tme  rea- 
son, why  these  things  have  such  unhappy  influence  over  yoo,  is^ 
that  you  have  no  proper  regaid  fot  religion,  and  no  just  sense 
either  of  your  guilt,  or  your  heed  of  forgiveness  ? 

At  the  same  time,  these  difficulties  are  incomparably  more  fix^ 
midable  in  prospect^  than  in  reality.  As  you  approach  them,  they 
vanish.  Thousands  and  millions,  oridnally  neither  Wiser  nor  bet*' 
ter  than  you,  neither  less  timid  nor  less  efmbairaissed,  have  gof 
over  them  all.  Certainly,  then,  you  may  achieve  the  same  victory^ 
4.  Multitudes  allege^  also,  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  perform-^ 
ance  of  this  duty^  that  they  shall  meet  from  their  families  nothing  bui 
opposition,  censure,  and  ridicule. 

To  the  author  of  this  objection  I  should  answer,  that  it  is  usuak 
ly,  if  not  always,  founded  in  mistake.  Children  are  by  nature 
prepared  to  reverence  religion.  The  conscience  of  man,  before 
It  has  been  warped,  and  overpowered,  by  passion,  prejudice,  and 
sin,  prompts  him,  of  course,  to  regard  this  solemn  and  awful  ob^ 
lect,  only  with  emotions  of  respect.  So  obvious  is  this  truth,  that 
t  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  Infidels.  Children,  therefore/ 
present  no  obstruction  to  the  performac(ce  of  this  duty. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  countries^  it  is  c^ltainly  true  in 
(his,  that  the  number  of  women  is  extremely  small,  who  discouN 
age  in  any  manner^  which  may  be  styled  direct,  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  Ftom  them,  therefore,  no  hindrance  will  be  presented 
to  this  duty,  unless  in  cases  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  The 
difficulty,  then,  which  is  here  alleged,  is,  in  almost  eveiy  case/ 
treated  solely  by  the  man  himself. 

I  would  further  ask  this  objector,  have  you  made  the  experi- 
iftent  f  If  not,  where  is  your  proof  of  its  truth  f  If  you  hmw^ 
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have  you  attempted  to  remore  it ;  and,  like  a  wise  and  good  matf | 
determined  to  govern  your  family,  and  subdue  so  unreasonable  a 
spirit? 

This  evil  is  oftener 'feared  than  felt.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ffie 
man  ban  be  found,  who,  after  a  faithftil  trial,  has  been  prevented 
by  it  from  the  regular  worship  of  Gckl  in  his  family. 

There  is  another  objection,  which,  though  perhaps  never  alleg* 
^  in  form,  has  had  no  small  weight  in  particular  cases.  It  is  this : 
The  persons  in  Question  have  long  neglected  it,  and  feel  extreme 
ivluctance  to  eznibit  to  their  families  uieir  inconsistency  of  char- 
acter. Concerning  this  objection  I  shall  bnlv  observe,  that  it  lifes 
equally  against  all  refot^Uon :  and,  if  yielded  to,  would  effecia* 
ally  prevent  every  sinner  from  becoming  a  Christian. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  these  objections  are  either  erroneous,  ot' 
iiugatofy ;  either  devisee,  or  adopted,  by  a  mind  already  williiig 
to  neglect  the  duty ;  and  fiistened  upon  as  the  best  means,  withiii 
itH  reach,  td  bui^t  its  own  conscience,  and  to  justify  its  conduct  in 
the  sight  of  Others^ 
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THE    OEDLVARY    MEANS    Or    GRACE. THE    USEFULNESS    OF    nUTER 

TO    COMMUNITIES. ITS    EFFICACY    IN    PROCURING    BLES$Ur08«7- 

ENCOURAGEMENTS    TO   PRAYER.  '* 


PsALX  Ixiiii.  2d. — It  is  good  for  mt  io  draw  near  unto  GmL 

ft  ■ 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Usefulness  ofPrwirlo 
Families.  The  next  thing  proposed  for  discussion  was  iti  Uitfil" 
ness  to  Communities, 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  my  audience,  that  the  useftilnctes  ot 
prayer  was  originally  mentioned  as  two-fold;  consisting, 

1 .  /n  its  immediate  iufluente  on  the  Suppliant ;  and, 

2.  Its  Efficacy  in  procuring  Blessings. '      ' 

It  may  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that,  next  to  the  Ustfufnia 
of  prayer^  I  proposed  to  examine  the  Encouragements  to  this  duhfm 
These  three  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the  present  discourse^ 

In  the  Text,  the  Psalmist  declares,  that  it  was  good  for  him  to 
draw  near  to  God.  If  it  was  good,  that  is,  profitable,  for  tbe 
Psalmist  to  perform  this  duty  ;  it  must  without  a  (]uestion  be 
equally  profitable  to  every  other  individual,  who  prays  with  the 
same  spirit.  There  was  nothing  in  the  character  oi  David,  which 
rendered  prayer  more  beneficial  to  him,  than  it  may  be  to  others* 
He  prayed  frequently,  failhfully,  and  earnestly.  All,  who  pray  in 
the  same  manner,  will  find  the  same  bonelits.  Nor  will  this  use- 
fulness be,  in  any  degree,  lessened  hy  the  communion  ofmultitudtf 
in  this  solemn  service.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  increased.r 
The  power  of  sympathy  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  fervour  of 
prayer,  when  oflbred  up  to  God  by  numerous  bodies  of  mankind* 
Whatever  advantages,  then,  result  from  prayer,  generally  con- 
sidered, whether  otlered  up  in  the  closet,  or  in  the  family,  all  these 
will  result  from  the  prayer  of  Communities.  Beside  these,  public 
prayer  is  accompanied  by  several  advantages,  in  a  great  measure 
pecuhar  to  iJtself.     Particularly, 

1.  Public  Worship  is  in  a  prime  degree  constituted  of  Public 
prayer. 

The  benefits  of  public  worship  I  have  considered  at  large  in  a 
fonncr  discourse.  All  these  oenefits  are  not,  I  confess,  derived 
solely  from  Public  prayer.  They  are,  however,  so  connected 
with  it,  as,  in  a  remoter  sense,  to  be  justly  attributable  to  its  prop- 
er influence^  It  seems  scarcely  probable,  that  without  public 
Erayer,  the  other  ordinances  of  public  worship  would  be  cele- 
rated  at  all ;  or  the  Sabbath  at  all  observed.  If  we  did  not  feel 
our  dependence  upon  God  for  all  good,  and  the  absolute  neccssW 
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y  of  deriving,  and  asking,  it  from  him  ;  there  would,  apparently, 
K  no  motives,  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  preserve  pubhc  worship  m 
he  world.  If  public  prayer  were  lo  cease;  the  Sabbath,  it  is  to 
)e  feared,  would  be  forgoiten,  a:id  the  sanctuary  deserted. 

These  things  being  admitted,  it  follows,  that  all  the  blessings, 
ibove  mentioned,  are  derived  from  public  prayer;  not,  indeed, im- 
ncdiately  5  but  ultimately.  On  their  importance  1  need  not  now 
expatiate. 

§•  Public  prayer^  ahove  all  things^  preserves  alive  a  sense  of  Nd' 
tonal  depenacnce  on  God. 

The  prime  mean  of  preserving  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  a 
cnse  of  his  own  depenacnce  on  his  Maker  is,  confessedly,  prayer; 
LS  has  been  shown  at  large  in  a  preceding  discourse.  On  fami- 
ies,  and  on  nations,  its  inliucnce  is  the  same.  No  human  emotion 
las  a  more  advantageous  influence  on  the  mind  than  this.  It  af- 
ects  men  deeply  in  all  stations  and  circumstances ;  and  affects 
hem  all  happily.  It  is  a  feeling,  perfecdy  jusi ;  and  the  only  just 
eeling  respecting  the  subject.  It  is  a  feeling  of  high  importance : 
t  is  a  feeling  of  the  most  useful  tendency. 

On  Rulers  its  .influence  is  that,  and  only  that,  which  they  need  to 
nclinc  them  to  rule  justh  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  A  ruler,  who 
ieels  his  dependence  on  his  Maker,  will  be  just,  of  course ;  because 
16  knows,  that  God  is  just,  and  demands  exact  justice  of  him  ;  be* 
ause  he  knows,  that  God  is  an  eye-witness  of  all  his  conduct ;  and 
)ecause  he  knows  he  must  give  an  account  of  that  conduct,  and  be 
awarded  according  to  its  nature.  If  he  does  that,  which  is  right; 
le  is  assured  of  acceptance :  if  not ;  sin,  he  is  equally  assured, 
vill  lie  at  his  door. 

With  such  a  sense  of  his  dependence,  a  ruler  will  be  merciful 
ilso  ;  because  he  knows,  that  God  is  merciful,  that  he  loves  those 
vho  are  merciful,  and  requires  mercy  of  all  men,  and  peculiarly  of 
iilers;  because  he  knows,  tliat  mcrci/  and  truth  uphold  the  throne  of 
I  kin^j  and  the  office  of  every  other  ruler  :  and  because  he  knows, 
hat,  m  the  end,  he  himself  will  infinitely  need  mercy,  that  God  has 
)ronounced  the  merciful^  blessed,  and  promised  that  they  shall  06- 
ain  mercy^  and  has  awfully  declared,  that  he  shall  have  judgment 
oithout  mercy^  who  sheweth  no  mercy. 

"With  this  sense  of  dependencr,  also,  a  ruler  will  be  humble* 
D  the  sight  of  God,  every  man,  however  high  his  station,  howev- 
T  extensive  his  power,  is  merely  a  worm  of  the  dust,  and  crushed 
before  the  moth.  To  a  being  so  frail,^so  feeble,  so  dependent, 
)ride  cannot  belong.  His  own  littleness  cannot  fail  to  stare 
lim  11)  the  face,  whenever  he  remembers,  that  every  thing,  which 
ic  has,  or  is,  or  will  be,  has  been,  and  must  be,  solely  derived  from 
Jod ;  and  for  its  continuance  must  depend  solely  on  his  pleasure. 
t  is  impossible  for  a  mind,  fraught  with  these  senUments,  not  to 
brget  the  haughtiness  of  power,  and  the  splendour  of  station.  At 
he  same  time,  a  ruler  thus  dis  osed  will  ever  call  to  mind,  that 
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fAe  poor  in  spiritf  the  meekj  and  the  humble^  are  the  only  persoiUL 
to  whom  good  is  promised  in  the  Gospel.  7%e  haughtinesi  of 
y^Mfn,  it  is  there  declared,  zhall  be  brought  lowj  aqd  the  pride  of  aU 
Kuman  glory  shall  be  stained.  It  is  there  declared,  that  eveiy 
proud  man  is  an  abomination  tq  the  Lfird^  and  ^hall  he  stubble  fop 
the  final  day. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  qhsorve,  how  important  these  attri- 
butes are  to  every  ruler,  or  how  beneficial  they  invariably  prove  tq 
8ubiect8«  With  such  a  character,  the  ruler  cannot  rail  to  oe  ecjui? 
table  in  his  laws  and  administrations,  reaspnable  in  bis  exaction 
^qd  management  of  public  property,  clement  in  the  distribution  oi 
justice,  conscientious  in  the  performance  oif  every  duty,  and  uni- 
versally a  minister  of  God  for  good  to  his  people. 

A  corresponding  influence,  equally  happy,  will  the  same  sense 
pf 'dependence  have  on  those  who  are  ruled.  The  same  general 
ponscientiousness  will  prevail  in  their  minds  \  a  sprupulous  obe- 
dience to  all  laws,  and  lawful  authority;  and  a  steady  attache 
ment  to  the  gopd  order  and  peace,  secured  by  a  wise  adminisr 
tration* 

Men,  formed  to  sentiments  and  habits  of  this  nature,  are,  almost 
wholly,  a  different  kind  of  beings  from  those,  to  whom  such  senti- 
ments'are  unknown.     The  motives,  by  which  these  t^ro  classes  of 
pea  are  governed,  are  totallv  diverse.    Those  of  the  former  clasii 
ane  swayed  by  the  fear  ana  love  of  Cod,  a  disposition  to  obejr 
hiiDi  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  hope  qf  final  approbation,  and  . 
the  dread  of  final  rujn.    Those  of  the  latter  class  are  influence 
ed  only  by  present,  selfish  considerations ;  and  universally  in- 
quire how  much  they  shall  gain  by  submission  to  Goyemment,  or., 
hon^  much  they  shall  lose  by  revolt.     The  former  obey  rulers, 
are  just  and  kind  to  each  other,  and  perform  all  the  duties  owedr. 
to  their  fellow-men,  from  conscience  and  principle.     The  latteri. 
sq,  far  as  they  perform  these  duties  at  all,  perform  them  from., 
convenience  only.     On  the  former  class,  full  reliance  may  bfk. 
pniformly  placed.     To  the  latter,  no  confidence  ran  safely  at- . 
tach,  except  when  their  duty  and  their  selfishness  coincide.     ThQ  . 
obedience  of  the  former  is  voluntary ;  that  of  the  latter,  mercenarjf., 
and  venal. 

Between  rqlers  and  subjects,  governed  by  this  sense  of  depen-; 
dence  on  their  Maker,  arises,  of  course,  an  universal  confidence... 
In.a  country,  thus  influencedj  the  governmei^t  can  therefore  easily,. . 
and  will  nati^*ally,  be  mild  and  gentle.     In  every  other,  it  must  uV^ 
timately  be  a  system  of  coercion,  an  administration  qf  force*    So-; 
ciety  in  ^uch  a  country,  is  established  on  sounder  prinqples,  \^ 
formed  with  juster  views,  and  assumes  a  nobler  cl^aractefv     It  i$^ 
the  society  of  reason,  of  friendship,  of  virtue,  of  piety.    Everv . 
thing  in  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  life,  is  more  accorq^ 
ant  with  the  commands  oi  God,  and  therefore  with  truth  and  recti- 
jude^    The  bond§,  which  bind  the  sc^iety  togj^tt^ei*!  ^  9^^'^\, 
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the  trespasses  against  human  happiness  are  fewer,  and  less  atro- 
cious ;  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  magistrate  arc  milder,  anc} 
inore  rare  ;  and  the  safety,  comfort,  and  prosperity,  enjoyed,  are 
inore  absolute,  uniform,  and  entire. 

Of  all  these  blessings.  Prayer,  both  public  and  private,  is  ii^ 
such  a  sense  the  source,  that  without  it  they  never  existed  in  this 
corrupt  world,  and  never  will  exist.  Nor  will  their  extent  ever 
£ul  to  be  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of  this  duty. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended,  con- 
cerning the  Usefulness  of  prayer  by  its  proper  Influence  on  the  S^h 
pliant.  The  next  subject,  which  demands  our  attention,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  proposed,  is  its  Efficacy  in  procuring  blessings 
from  God, 

Every  considerate  man  will  see  infinite  motives  inviting  him  to. 
pray,  when  he  discerns,  that  prayer  will  of  course  make  him  i^ 
wiser  and  a  better  man,  recommend  him  to  the  approbation  and 
fiivour  of  God,  and  prepare  him  to  receive  blessmgs  firom  his 
hands ;  when  he  perceives,  that  in  praying  he  has  become  obe- 
dient to  a  high  and  solemn  command,  and  more  attempered  to  the 
spirit  and  character  of  heaven.  These  are  the  most  estimable  of 
pal  blessines :  and,  as  they  are  blessings  of  such  import  in  Uiem- 
selves,  and  extend  throughout  eternity,  their  value,  it  is  plain,  can- 
pot  be  measured. 

But  to  many  minds,  the  hope  of  being  actually  answered^  and  di* 
ftclly^  blessed  with  good,  of  some  extraneous  kind,  not  inwrought  in 
fkepersonal  character,  and  distinct  from  personal  improvement  and; 
distant  fruition,  is  usually  a  still  more  powerful  persuasive  to 
prayer.  Some  persons  would  be  moved  by  this  consideration^ 
who  would  imperfectly  feel  the  other,  great  and  obvious  as  it  ap- 
pears. It  is  also  a  consideration  founded  in  truth  and  reality  ^ 
md  for  both  reasons,  merits  a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

If  I  am  not  deceived,  th^  following  observations  will  place  it  in 
I  convincing  light. 

1.  From  the  influence,  which  prayer  has  naturally  on  the  stp^ 
Tliant^  there  is  no  small  probability,  that  God  will  grant  blessings 
n  answer  to  the  petitions  of  those,  who  faithfully  perform  this  duty* 
FVom  the  observations,  made  in  a  former  discourse  concerning 
be  influence,  which  prayer  has  on  the  suppliant,  it  is  evident,  that^ 
3y  the  faithful  performance  of  this  dutv  he  is,  in  all  respects,^ 
nade  a  fitter  recipient  of  blessings,  than  he  can  be  otherwise.  No.. 
■ational  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  God  will  bestow  his  bless- 
ngs  on  such,  as  are  thus  fitted  to  receive  tl^m,  rather  than  on  such^. 
IB  are  not.     It  is  evidently  proper,  that  he  should  regard  with 
compassion  and  kindness,  and  that  he  should  commun  *ate  good 
o,  tnose,  who  felt  their  dependence  on  him ;  acknowledged  his 
ufficiency,  and  disposition,  to  supply  their  wants ,  humbly  be- 
ought  his  mercy ;  realized  their  own  undeserving  character;  and 
rere  grateful  to  nim  for  every  blessing,  which  th^y  received  j  when 
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with  oijiitil  propriety  he  would  refuse  the  same  blessings  to  men, 
x^lio  felt  no  dependence  but  on  themselves ;  who  were  too  indif- 
ferent, too  lazv,  or  too  proud,  to  ask  ;  who  ([ueslioned  his  right  to 
iXHjuire,  and  llieir  own  obligation  to  perform,  this  duty;  or  who 
were  too  un^ateful  to  acknowledge  their  own  indebtedness  to  him 
for  the  mercies,  which  they  received,  or  his  goodness  in  bestowing 
them.  Were  God  to  pursm-  any  oilier  course  of  administrations, 
k  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  he  could  act  as  a  moral  governor, 
and  secure,  without  coercion,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects. 

2.   The  instances  are  numerous,  in  which  blessiyi^s  arc  actually 
given  in  answer  to  prayer, 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objection,  which  lies  against  this  doc- 
trine. It  may,  1  am  sensible,  be  always  said  in  reply,  that  we 
know  not  whether  the  same  blessings  would  not  have  descended,  if 
prayers  had  not  been  oficrcd  up  for  them.  Without  the  aid  of 
Revelation,  1  acknowledge,  this  cannot  be  known  with  certainty : 
since  he,  who  gives  blessings,  is  the  only  beincj,  who  originally 
knows  the  reason,  for  which  he  gives  them.  Still,  from  the  course 
of  providence  merely,  the  probability  is  strong,  that  the  blessings 
in  question  are  given,  only  in  answer  to  prayer.  In  support  of 
this  assertion  I  observe,  that  blessings  have  in  many  instances 
been  given,  after  fervent  prayers  have  ascended  to  God,  when  none 
but  God  could  have  contributed  to  their  existence ;  when  they  were 
utterly  unattainable  by  any  human  efforts ;  after  all  such  efforts 
had  be^n  made  without  success  ;  after  all  hope  of  obtaining  them, 
except  by  prayer,  had  vanished  ;  and  when,  Give  xis  help,  from 
trouble,  for  vain  is  the  help  ofman^hTid  become  the  only  language, 
Seriously  thought  of  by  those  who  were  concerned.  Of  such  m- 
stances  1  could  easily  mention  a  considerable  number.  Many 
more,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  are  remarked  by  every  ob- 
serving, religious  man.  Many  more  still  would,  1  doubt  not,  have 
been  remarked,  if  religious  men  were  more  observant,  and  prayer 
were  more  continually  and  faithfully  y)crformcd. 

It  will  be  said  still,  that  even  these  blessings  might  have  been 
given,  had  they  not  been  supplicated.  To  this  suggestion  of  pos- 
sibility the  proper  answer  is,  "  They  might  not."  We  know  they 
were  not  given  without  prayer ;  and  have  not  a  shadow  of  reason 
to  conclude,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  prayed  for,  they  would 
ever  have  been  given.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  is  useless  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  made. 

But  the  complete  proof  lie*  in  this  ;  that  certain  blessings  are  not 
given  to  men,  who  do  not  piniy ;  and  those,  blessings  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Such  are  Peace  of  conscience.  Jar/  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Hope,  which  maketh  not  ashamed,  Increase  of  gracCi 
and  Final  perseverance  in  piety.  These  are  the  best  of  all  bless- 
ings :  and  these  are  never  found  by  those,  who  do  not  pray* 
Tney  are  also  blessings,  which  none  but  God  can  give.    As  tner^t 
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fore,  they  arc  given  to  those  only,  who  pray  5  so  they  are  plainly 
given  as  an  answer  to  prayer. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound,  as  an  inliabitant  of  New-England, 
solemnly  to  declare,  that,  were  there  no  other  instances  to  be 
found  ill  any  other  country,  the  blessings,  communicated  to  this, 
would  furnish  ample  satisfaction  concerning  this  subject  to  every 
sober,  much  more,  to  every  pious,  man.  Among  these,  the  destruc" 
lion  of  ihfi  French  armamcrU  under  the  Duke  D'^Anville^  in  the  year 
174C,  ought  to  be  icnv^mbered  with  g;ratitude,  and  admiration,  by 
every  inhabitant  of  this  Couii^ry.  Tliis  licet  consisted  of  forty 
ships  of  war;  was  destined  for  the  destruction  oi New-England ; 
was  of  sufficient  force  to  render  that  destruction,  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  tilings,  certain ;  sailed  from  CSebucto^  in  Jiova-Scotiaj 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  on  the  night  follow- 
ing a  general  fast  throughout  New-England,  by  a  terrible  tempest* 
Impious  men,  who  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord^  nor  the  ope* 
ration  of  his  hands^  and  who  for  that  reason  are  finally  destroyed, 
may  refuse  to  gixe  God  the  glory  of  this  most  m»irciful  interposi- 
tion. But  our  Ancestors  had,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  descend- 
ants ever  will  have,  both  piety  and  good  sense,  suficient  to  ascribe 
to  JcuovAH  the  greatness  cuia  the  power ^  and  the  '.nctory^  and  the 
xnajesttf ;  and  to  bless  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  evtr  and  ever, 

3.  The  Scriptures  put  this  subject  out  of  doubt  by  dc'^^'^ng  direct- 
ly, that  blessings  arc  given  to  mankind  in  answer  to  prayer. 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  concerning  the  views,  now  to 
be  exhibited  of  this  subject,  I  observe,  that  1  do  not  consider 
prayer  as  meritin;:;,  in  any  case,  the  blessings,  which  are  given  to 
the  suppliant.  All  blessings  arc  bestowed  upon  man  by  the  un- 
merited mercy  of  God  :  as  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  men  universally  are  sinners  ;  and  deserve,  of  course,  nothing 
but  punishment. 

Nor  do  I  intend,  that  the  prayers  of  men  change,  at  all,  the  views^ 
dispositions,  or  purposes  of  God.  27ic  Father  of  lights^  from  wlwrn 
Cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  is  without  variableness^  chr 
shadow  of  turning.  No  suppliant,  therefore,  is  encouraged  to  pray 
by  an  expectation,  or  a  possibility,  of  producing  the  least  change^ 
in  the  glorious  Object  of  his  prayers. 

But  1  intend,  that  prayer  is,  in  this  sense,  the  means  of  procuf- 
ing  blessings :  viz.  tliat  without  prayer  the  blessings  would  never  be 
obtained. 

In  the  immutable  counsels  of  God  it  is  established,  that  there  shall 
be  an  inseparable  connexion  between  humble,  faithful  prayer,  and 
the  blessings,  needed  by  the  suppliant.  Prayer  is,  therefore,  as  re- 
gular, nay,  more  regular,  a  cause  of  blessings,  than  ploughing  and 
sowing,  rain  and  sunshine,  ai-e  of  the  harvest. 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  shall  now  allege  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  sufficient,  in  my  view,  to  establish  the  doctrine  dc- 
yond  reasonable  debate. 
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.,  The  only  condition,  upon  which  mankind  receive  any  bleto- 
ings,  is  eiven  us  by  our  Saviour  in  that  remarkable  passage  :  Ask, 
and  ye  mall  receive  ;  Seek^  and  ye  shall  find  ;  Knocks  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  yo%u  For,  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and  he 
that  seeketh  ttndeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  openedi 
As  asking  is  here  made  the  condition  of  receiving;  it  is  plain,  thkt, 
if  we  penorin  not  this  condition,  we  are  assured,  that  we  shall  not 
receive. 

Again.  Verily ,  verily j  I  say  unto  you,  that  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you.  John  xvi.  S3. 
'Here  the  promise  is  unlimited,  as  to  the  good,  which  is  asked ; 
and  absolute,  as  to  the  certainty  of  receiving  it.  More  cannot  be 
ei^pressed,  nor  desired*  Again.  Whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receivi 
bf  him*  1  John  iii.  22.  Quotations  of  this  nature  need  not  te 
multiplied; 

As  proof,  that  prayer  is  not  offered  up  in  vain,  I  allege  Isaiah 
ilv.  1 9.    /  said  not  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain.  In  this 

J>a88age,  God  declares,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  declarations  to 
srael,  that  they  sought  him,  or  prayed  to  him,  in  vain.  Of  conse-* 
2uence,  it  was  no  part  of  his  counsels  with  respect  to  that  people, 
tut  the  counsels  oi  God  towards  his  people,  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  worldy  are  in  substance  the  same.  It  is  now  as  true,  as  it  wa^ 
When  this  prophecy  was  uttered,  that  they  never  seek,  that  they 
hever  pray,  in  vain. 

The  prevailing  power  of  prayer  is  directly,  as  well  as  strongly,' 
Asserted  by  St.  James.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteoUi 
man,  avaihth  much. 

Is  any  sick,  says  the  same  apostle,  let  him  call  for  the  Elders  of 
Ihe  Church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him.  And  the  prayer  of  faith 
thall  save  the  sii:k  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.  If  he  hens 
committed  sins,  they  shall  he  forgiven  him. 

To  illustrate  all  these  declarations,  St.  James  adduces  the  exam* 
|)le  of  Elijah  ;  who,  although  2^  frail  man,  like  others,  j!?ray«cf  ear* 
nestly^  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  by  tlU 
space  of  three  years  and  six  months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and 
the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit.  These 
great  effects,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  consequences  of  the 
prayers  of  a  single  man. 

After  the  glorious  prediction,  communicated  to  Ezekiel  coth 
ceming  the  return  of  tne  Jews  to  their  own  land  in  the  latter  days  $ 
a  preSction  delivered  in  absolute  terms  by  God  himself;  the 
same  great  Being  declares.  Yet  for  all  this  will  I  be  inquired  tf^ 
that  is,  prayed  to,  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them.  Ab- 
solute as  the  promises  of  these,  vast  blessings  were,  still  tht 
blessings  were  to  be  given,  only  in  answer  to  uie  prayers  of  the 
recipients. 

Among  the  divine  promises  concerning  the  Millennial  happi- 
ness, this  is  a  remarkable  one.  My  house  shiall  be  called  a  hou$0  i/ 
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pratfer  far  otl  ftopUi  From  this  great  fact  will  arise,  inseparably, 
the  happiness  itself.  Without  such  an  universal  spirit  of  prayer, 
as  is  here  predict^,  the  peculiar  messings  of  that  singular  period 
would  never  exist :  for  tnen^  as  in  all  precedine  periodci,  the  only 
ordinance  of  God  concerning  this  suDJect  will  be,  Aik  and  y€ 
^hall  receive^ 

From  all  these  passaged  it  is,  I  think,  uriansirerably  evident,  that 
prayer  is  entirely  efficacious  to  pfobure  blessings  froin  God* 

It  ought  hei^  to  be  fturther  observed,  that  We  af^  nbt  tq  expect 
any  thing  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  iirnich  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God;  Nor  ought  we  to  Vish  an^  thin^,  whi^  is  not  of  this 
nature,  to  be  given  to  us !  for  nothing  else  will  prove  a  blessing. . 
Whatever  is  right,  and  propec  to  be  done,  is  a  part  of  the  diving 
Ivill, 

Nor  ought  we  to  expect  the  very  'same  kinds,  or  measures,  61 
good,  for  which  we  pray.  Often,  the^^  would  not  be  gooci  for  U0 : 
or  if  good  for  us  at  all,  they  would  dot  be  so  at  the  times,  and  in  th^ 
manner^  in  which  we  ask  fqt*  theih.  Good  will  always  be  given 
in  answer  to  our  prayer^ ;  but  it  will  be  real  good ;  such  as  God 
Bees  to  be  good ;  and  not  such  a*  we  erroneously  may  imaging 
to  be  of  this  natures 

1 ;  All  persons  have  abundant  encouragement  to  pray  to  Qodi 
This  was  originally  proposed  as  a  distinct  head  of  discoursej 
I  have  chosen  to  introdueie  it  in  this  form,  because  it  ^ws  86 
haturally  out  of  thb  t#b  j)re(:bding  heads ;  and  because  it  has,  of 
necessity^beenahticipatedintheconsiderationof  them.  The  use/id^ 
ness  of  prayer  by  its  ozon  proper  injluencej  and  by  Us  efficacy  inpro* 
iuring  blessings  from  God^  are  prime  Encouragements  to  the  pet^ 
formance  of  this  duty.  , 

,  The  certain  prospect  of  becoming  better,  wiser^  more  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  more  fitted  to  receive  blessings  from  his 
hands,  and  of  actually  gaining  the  blessings  by  known,,  limited, 
JBinci  esLsy  efibrtd^  is  a  combination  of  the  highest  and  noolest 
tnotives,  which  can  influence  a  rational  beings  Xp  every  sup- 
pliant these  fliotives  Are  continually  presented.  They  .are  pre- 
sented by  God  himself:  they  are  estaolished  by  his  undeceiving 
declarations:  they  are  obvious  to  our  own  reason:  they  are, 
thercfora^  real :  and  ought  plainly  to  have  their  full  inffbeiiee  o^ 
every  Reasoning  mind.  The  good  in  view  is  the  greittest  gix)d; 
Nay,  tber^  i^  ho  otnefr  real  good«  It  is  good,  in  certain  revenkMi 
for  every  suppliant;  ,       ,        #      .  . 

In  support  of  this  scheme,  may  be  alle((ed,  as  full  evid^oeJ;  the 
numerous  examples,  in  which  the^^  areat  consequences  of  grayer 
have  actually  existed  $  example^,-  faithfully  recorded  iv  ttje  Scri]^, 
tures  for  our  eneoonfemenl  ttl  IhJB  datf • 
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Ahimthch  received  an  entire  deliverance  from  the  dislrcssesy 
in  which  his  family  were  involved,  as  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Abraham. 

As  an  answer  to  the  prayers  oi  Abraham  also,  God  assured  him/ 
that,  if  ten  righteous  men  should  be  found  in  the  cities  of  the  plain^ 
he  would  spare  those  cities  ;  and  not  consign  them  lo  the  punish'' 
ment,  which  their. sins  had  so  eminently  deserved. 

In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Job^  God  forgave  the  sin  and  folly 
of  his  three  friends,  in  not  speaking  of  him  the  thmg  which  was 
right. 

At  the  prayer  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were  not  only  deliver- 
ed from  many  other  evils,  but  preserved,  also,  from  utter  ex- 
tinction. 

At  the  prayer  of  Gideon,  the  dew  fell  on  the  ground,  and  not  OD 
the  fleece  ;  and  again  on  the  fleece,  and  not  on  the  ground ;  that 
he  might  know  the  will  of  God ;  and  be  satisfied,  that  he  acted  un« 
der  a  divine  commission. 

At  the  prayer  of  Sam-ael,  the  Lord  thuhdefed  on  the  artny  of  the 
Philistines,  and  wrought  a  great  salvation  for  Israel. 

At  the  prnycr  o(  hezelciah,  his  life  was  lengthened  fifteen  years^ 

In  answ(  r  lo  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  Gabriel  was  sent  from  the 
highest  heavens,  to  explain  the  wonderful  and  distressing  vision^ 
disclosed  to  him  concerning  future  times. 

As  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Cornelius,  an  Angel  was  sent  ia 
direct  him  to  send  for  Peter,  who  should  teach  him  voords,  wherebtf 
he,  and  all  his  house,  should  be  saved. 

The  Apostles  lived  oi\  prayer;  and  received,  continually,  many 
^eat,  and  wonderful  blessings,  as  immediate  answers  to  their 
prayers. 

To  these  and  other  examples  of  the  same  nature,  recorded  in- 
the  Scriptures,  may  be  added  the  commands,  parables,  and 
promises,  which  every  where  enjoin,  explain,  ana  enforce,  thi» 
great  duty. 

To  all  these  things  may,  also,  be  added  the  perfect  example  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  in  the  days  of  his  fie sh  offered  vp 
prayers  and  supplications^  with  strong  crying  and  tears^  unto  Him 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  ;  ami  was  heard  in  that  hi 
feared :  or,  as  the  Greek  may  well  be  rendered,  on  account  of  his 
piety^  This  example  unites  all  motives.  It  is  a  perfect  patterns 
to  us ;  as  being  perfectly  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a 
clear  proof,  that  no  being  in  a  dv.'pendcnt  state,  however  excellent^ 
is  exempted  from  this  duly,  or  from  the  universal  law  of  God's 
providence,  wliich  connoris  blessings  only  with  pnwer.  It  God 
v;oiild  hitvr  bl*^-"^^;!  nnv  h^inpj  wiihout  prn yer  ;  l)e  ccrlainly  would 

have  been  a  vain  and  useless  service.     The  will  oi  ais  i*  aiucr  ue 
rrrl'ii.^iy  kiicx;  aad  prayed,  only  because  it  was  agreeable  to  tit 
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will.  Accordingly,  his  prayers  were  heard,  and  always  heard. 
This  example,  also,  has  the  entire  foi*ce  of  a  command ;  and  is  in- 
vested with  divine  authority.  If,  then,  we  obey  and  follow  him  in 
£his  great  duty ;  we  shall  do  that,  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  he  did ;  shall  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  as  he  was  accept* 
ed ;  and  shall  be  rewarded  and  blessed  as  he  was. 

In  these  things,  thus  combined,  there  is  plainly  all  possible  en- 
couragement to  pray,  and  to  contintie  steadfast  in  prater.  The 
Father  of  all  mercies  regards  us  in  this  institution  as  his  children ; 
prepares  us  by  this  duty  most  hSippily  to  realize  his  character  as 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  ;  and  fits  us  in  the  best 
manner  also  to  receive  his  blessings,  when  they  are  bestowed.  He 
forms  us  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  children ;  and  is  Himself 
ready  to  give  good  things  of  all  kinds  to  us,  when  we  thus  ask  him. 
In  our  petitions,  we  learn  the  nature  and  value  of  his  blessings  ; 
our  own  absolute  need  of  them ;  and  his  unspeakable  goodness  in 
furnishing  them  for  our  enjoyment.  We  learn  to  depend  on  him ; 
to  trust  in  him  ;  and  to  exercise  towards  him  unceasing  love,  rev- 
erence, gratitude,  and  praise.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  assured, 
that  we  shall  never  ask  in  vain. 

2.  From  these  considerations  I  urge,  anewj  the  folly ^  and  sin^  of 
those^  who  neglect  prayer. 

Pi-aycr  is  the  avenue  to  all  good,  temporal  and  eternal ;  and  to 
lis  tlip  only  avenue.     He  who  will  not  pray,  therefore,  shuts  up 
the  only  passage,  which  has  been  opened  for  him  by  God  to  the 
attainment  of  happiness.     It  may  be  alleged  here,  but  it  will  be 
alloged  to  no  purpose,  that  multitudes,  who  do  not  pray,  are  as 
prosperous  as  those,  who  do.     An  ox  is  pampered^  but  it  is  only 
for  the  slaughter*     The  enjoyments  of  this  life  arc  never  bless* 
i:igs  to  him,  that  docs  not  pray.     If  they  are  merely  n^eans  of 
luxury,  hardness  of  heart,  and  crossness  of  life,  he,  who  enjoys 
ihcm,  will  only  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.     On 
the  part  of  God,  indeed,  they  are  always  kindly  given ;  but  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient,  they  are  regularly  abused  by  being  made 
incentives   to  sin.      They  are,  therefore,  curses  to  him   by  his 
own  perversion ;  and  are  styled  blessings,  only  by  an  abuse  of 
language. 

Without  prayer  there  is  no  virtue ;  no  piety ;  no  obedience  to 
God.  The  commencement  of  piety  in  Saul  of  Tarsus^  was  thus 
announced  by  the  Holy  Ghost  :  Behold  he  prayeth.  But  without 
piety  there  is  no  blc6sing  reserved  for  man.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
rich,  and  great,  and  luxurious ;  may  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen;  and  may ^are  sumptuously  every  day.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable.  JBut  at  the  end  of  a  short  life, 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  helly  being  in  torment;  and  found,  that  he 
bad  received  all  his  good  things  in  this  I'fe. 

What  excuse,  then,  can  be  devised  for  the  neglect  of  prayer?  Is 
ilg  bard  service  ?    Se  it  bOt    Is  not  the  rewara  sufficiently  great 
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to  retribute  the  toil  f  Good  in  hand,  of  every  kind  which  is  real 
and  desirable,  and  good  to  come  inestimable  ancl  endless,  are  per^ 
tainly  deserving  of  any  labour,  or  suffering,  which  men  can  underr 
go»  However  severe'  ma v  be  the  labour  of  performing  the  duty. 
Die  compensation  is  cef  tafnly  ample  and  complete* 

But  is  it  more  severe  than  the  aaily  toil  of  laborious  men  I  This 
yoi|  yourselves  see  cheerfully  undergone,  merely  for  the  common 

Stin9  of  avarice,  by  millions,  who  do  not,  ^nd  cannot  know,  that 
ose  gains  will  be  good'  at  all.  To  every  sincere  suppliant  all 
things  work  io^efher  for  ^ood.  How  vast  the  difference  in  these 
(reirards! 

Is  it  harder  than  profene  swearing  and  cursing  ?  In  them,  as  in 
prayer,  all  the  labour  which  exists,  exists  only  in  the  utterance  of 
Voras :  and  multitudes  in  these  evil  pracpses  expend  much  more 
time,  and  breathy  than  is  demanded  in  prayer.  AH  these,  also, 
labwr  xn  vatn,  and  sptnd  their  itrengthfor  nought.  Nay,  what  is 
infinitely  worse,  they  la]x)ur  only  to  be  poor^  and  wretched^  and 
fHUserabie. 

But  IS  It  hard  at  all  f  Is  it  a  hard  condition,  for  the  attainment  of 
11  good,  to  ask  it;  and,  above  all  things,  to  ask  it  of  the  infinitely 
Jessed  and  bountiful  God  ? 

It  has  been,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  aeain,  objected  by  multi^ 
tudeS|  ^pme  pf  them  probably  in  this  auaience,  that  they  cannot 
pray.  Let  me  ask  lliq^e.  who  make  this  obiection,  have  you  tried  f 
tried,  I  mean,  in  earnest  f  You  will  be  obliged  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  You  have  never  seripusly  attempted  to  perform  this  du- 
ty. Whence  then  do  you  know,  that  you  cannot  pray  ?  How  do 
you  know,  that  God  will  not  willingly  do  for  you  whatever  you  find 
It  impossible,  or  difficult,  to  do  for  yourselves  ?  He  is  infinitely 
willing  to  ^ive,  in  answer  to  your  prayers.  Whence  have  you 
leam^i  that  he  is  not  equally  willing  to  t^efinend  you  in  ypur  at- 
tempts to  pray  J  * 

The  truth  is,  you  dp  not  choose  to  make  such  attempts.  Yon 
have  wants  endlessly  numerous,  and  incalculably  important. 
They  mieht  be  supplied  i  but  you  will  not  ask  God  to  supply 
them.  You  have  souls  pf  infinite  y^lue.  They  might  be  saved  t 
but  you  will  not  ask  God  to  save  them.  You  are  sinners,  and 
exposed  to  perdition.  From  these  tremendous  evils  you  might 
be  deliver^*:  but  will  not  ask  pod  to  deliver  you.  You  are 
made  candidates'  for  Heaven;  and  might  be  received  into  that 
gtprious  vrorldoi' everlasting  joy.  Rather  than  pray,  you  choose 
^>  perisht 

All  blessif^gs  are  opened  for  your  enjoyment.  The  conditio! 
on  which  you  ipay  obtain  thea  all,  is  to  ask.  No  sacrifice,  ex^ 
jpensfs,  or  loss,  i^  demanded  of  you.  None  will  l^e  incurred.  (^ 
the  con^aty|  Paying  is  in  itself  unspeakable  gain,  and  solid 
pleasure  i  higher,  Inore  rational,  more  unmingled  pleasure,  than 
foa  99m  fboBd^  or  mmt  will  firnl^  b  mq.    Tha  eooditioDy  ther^ 
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fore,  is  a  ^inful  condition  of  a  reward  without  bounds,  and  with- 
out end*  What,  then,  19  your  conduct,  but  supreme  and  unminglcd 
folly? 

JFbo/f,  saith  Solomon^  despise  wisdom  and  instruction^  and  hate 
fcnowledge.    This  wisdom,  of  supreme  import,  has  been  taught 
to  you  ^  thousand  times.     Hitherto  you  have  despised  and  hated 
it.     The  evil  of  neglecting  prayer  has  been  often  urged  on  you ; 
but  hitherto  it  has  been  urged  m  vain.     Hitherto  you  have  de- 
ceived yourselves  with  the  folly  of  believing,  that  God  will  bless 
Jou,  while  you  refuse  to  pray  to  him :  in  o£er  words,  that  he  will 
less  you,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  express  declarations. 
What  specimen  of  folly  can  be  creator !     Tnat  you  should  be 
thus  deceived,  with  your  present  cnaracter,  is  not  strange  ;  since 
the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  folly  to  be  deceit- 
fxd.     Ti^at  you  should  think  yourselves  right  in  these  vie^vs,  and 
m  the  conduct  which  grows  out  of  them,  is  as  little  strange  :  for, 
persons  of  this  character,  according  to  the  same  divine  testimony, 
usually  think  then^elves  right.     But  let  me   repiind  yo^  from 
ihe  same  ^acred  book,  that  Fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom*     In 
your  present  course,  you  are  in  the  road  to  death.    For  want  of 
wisdom,  only,  dp  vou  continue  in  it  a  single  day.    Shquld  the 
same  folly  be  prolonged :  the  periocf  is  not  distant,  wheq  you  wii| 
4ie  for  ever* 
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Matthiw  vi.  9~13. — After  this  manneTf  there/ore,  pray  ye.  Our  Falher^  Uhkh 
art  in  heaven  ;  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  7%  will  be  dom 
in  earth,  as  it  it  in  heaven.  Oive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Andfttrgiite  usoiw 
debts,  as  wefttrgiw  our  debtors,  jind  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  but  deliver  til 
from  evil.  For  fhine  is  the  tingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever* 
Amen. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  concerning  the  Jfature^  and  Seasons^ 
f*f  Prayer  ;  the  Obligations  to  pray  ^  the  Usefulness  of  prayer }  thi 
Encouragements  to  it ;  and  the  Objections  against  it* 

The  next  subject,  which  claims  our  attention  in  a  system  of 
Theology,  is  Fhrms  of  Prayer. 

fn  the  first  verse  of  the  text,  our  Saviour  directs  us  topray^  af 
ler  the  manner^  begun  in  that  verse,  and  continued  through  thost 
which  follow.  There  are  two  modes,  in  which  this  direction  may 
be  understood.  The  first  is,  that  this  is  a  form  of  prayer,  pre* 
scribed  to  us  ^  a  form,  which,  therefore,  we  are  required  to  use, 
when  we  approach  to  God  in  this  solemn  service.  Hence  it  has 
been  considered  as  a  strong  proof,  that  we  are  required  to  use  a 
form  of  prayer,  at  least  in  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  if  not  in 
that  which  is  private.  Even  the  candid  and  enlightened  Paley 
says,  "  The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  precedent,  as  well  as  a  pattern,  for 
forms  of  prayer.  Our  Lord  appears,  if  not  to  have  prescribed,  at 
least  to  have  authorized,  the  use  of  fixed  forms,  when  he  complied 
with  the  request  of  a  disciple,  who  said  unto  him.  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.^^  Luke  zi.  1« 

The  other  mode  of  construing  this  direction  is  this,  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  taught,  here,  those  subjects  of  prayer,  which  on  all 
occasions  are  ils  proper  subjects  ;  the  Spirit,  with  which  we  are  to 
pray,  and  the  simplicity  of  Style  and  Manner,  with  %Dhich  ouf 
thoughts  are  to  be  clothed,  when  we  are  employed  in  this  duty. 

That  our  Saviour  is  not,  here,  to  be  considered  as  prescribing  a 
form  of  prayer  to  his  followers,  seems  not  improbable  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  text  with  the  context.  In  the  context  he  directs  us 
not  to  do  our  alms  before  men,  but  in  secret ;  when  we  pray,  to  en- 
ter  into  our  closets  ;  wheti  we  fast,  not  to  be  of  a  sad  countenance^ 
that  we  may  not  appear  unto  men  to  fast ;  and  not  to  lay  up  for 
ourselves  treasures  upon  earth.  None  of  these  passages  is,  1  ajp'* 
pr^hendy  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute,  or  (iteral  sense,     n^ 
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[  shall  consider  them  in  iheir  order. 

rhc  two  first  of  these  subjects  arc  commonly  united  in  iht 
leme  of  the  objector:  and  may,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  here 
isidcred  together.  If  God  be  a  changeable  being  ;  althoggh  he 
y  have  predetermined  all  things,  yet  he  taay  be  sur)posed  to 
(?r  his  plans  in  consequence  of  requests,  presented  to  him  by  his 
elligent  creatures;  and  may,  therefore,  be  addressed  as  a 
mgeable  being.     On  the  other  hand,  if  God  be  immutable^  and 

have  formed  no  system  of  things  in  his  own  mind;  he  may, 
'haps,  constitute  his  designs,  from  lime  to  time,  with  some  degree 
conformity  to  their  supplications. 

rhe  first  objection,  which  I  shall  fhention,  and  which  is  de- 
ed from  these  sources,  is  usually  stated  in  terms  like  the  fol- 
^ing. 

^  Prayer  is  fruitless,  or  in  the  langtiige  of  the  Text,  unprofitable^ 
aiise  all  things  are  determined  from  everlasting  by  an  immuta- 

God,  and  will^  therefore,  take  place  according  to  his  deter- 
lation^  Hence  our  prayers,  makmg  no  alteration  in  any  thing, 
3t  be  ati  idle;  perhaps  an  impious,  service :  idle,  because  they 

efiect  nothing ;  impious,  because  they  are  expressions  of  our 
ires  for  blessings,  which  God  has  not  chosen  to  give.     If  God 

determined  to  give  us  these  blessings ;  we  shall  receive  them 
hout  prayer.  If  he  has  determined  not  to  give  them,  we 
II  not  receive  them^  howeVer  fervently  we  may  pray.  So  far,- 
1,  as  we  pray  for  things,  which  God  haS  determined  to  give, 

prayers  are  useless.     So  far  as  ive  pray  for  those,  tvhich  he 

determined  not  to  give,  our  prayers  are  directly  opposed  to' 
pleasure." 

have  endeavoured  to  state  this  objection  at  full  length,  because 
ish  to  present  it  with  all  the  force,  which  it  has,  or  can  have,  in 
mind  of  the  objector.     To  the  several  things,  contained  in  it,-  li 

iswer,  '^ 

,  There  cannot  possible/  be  any  inipieii/  in  prayer^  offered  up  in  the  , 

iner  stated  in  these  discourses.  \ 

'he  original  definition,  which  I  gave  of  prayer,  and  with  which  a  IF  | 

subsequent  accounts  of  it  have  accorded,  is  that  of  the  West- 
ster  Assembly  of  Divines :  That  prayer  is  an  offering  up  ofoitr 
res  to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  zoilL  To  desire  that,  and 
only,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  cannot  be  impious, 
ngelical  prayer  supposes  in  its  very  nature,  that  we  ask  cither 
ihose  things  for  which  the  Scriptures  have  expressly  poiTnittorf 
D  pray ;  or  for  those  which  we  professedly  auomit  to  his  \vill  in 
petitions.  In  this  conduct,  impiety  cannot  exist.  On  the  con- 
y^  no  human  being  was  ever  the  subject  of  piety,  who  did  not 
ue  this  conduct. 

: !  j  rt'on  is  now  reduced  (o  a  single  article ;  viz.  Thefnnt" 
less  of  prayer ;  or  itsinefficacy  to  change  the  purposes  ofQodf 
therefore  to  procure  blessi»igs.    To  this  I  answeri^ 
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2.  This  objection  liesj  with  exactly  the  $ameforce^  against  evert/ 
bther  human  effort,  as  against  prayer. 

If  ihe  prcdeterminaiion  and  immutability  of  God  render  it  im- 
proper for  men  to  pray,  because  their  prayers  cannot  change  his 
purposes ;  then  the  same  things  must  render  it  equally  improper 
for  men  to  plough^  sow,  reap,  or  make  any  other  efiort  tor  any 
end  whatever;  All  these,  without  the  divine  blessing,  will  be  in 
vain  ;  and  can  no  moi*e  change  the  purpose  of  God,  tnan  prayer. 
With  just  the  same  propriety  and  force,  niay  the/armtr  say,  "  It 
is  in  vain  for  me  to  plough,  or  sow,  or  reap :  since,  if  God  bz8 
determined  to  eive  me  a  crop,  I  shall  have  it  without  either  of  tliesef 
efforts.  On  the  contrary  j  if  he  has  determined  not  to  give  me  at 
crop;  I  shall  npt  have  it^  however  faithfully  1  may  labour.  My 
ploughing,  sowine^  and  reaping,  therefore,  must  be  all  idle,  be 
cause  they  will  all  be  fruitle^'' 

In  the  slanie  nnianner  may  the  Student  say,  '^  If  God  has  deter 
mined  that  I  should  possess  learning,  I  snail  possess  it  without 
study :  but  if  he  has  determined  that  I  shall  not  possess  learning, 
I  shall  not  acquire  it,  although  I  study  with  ever  66  miicU  dm«' 
gence.'' 

In  the  same  manner,  may  every  man  say  concerning  his  exer-' 
tions. 

l^his  reasoning,  were  we  governed  by  it,  would  plainly  put  an^ 
end  to  all  human  exertions  at  once ;  and  we  should  neither  plough,' 
nor  build,  nor  collect  food,  6r  fuel ;  nor  teach,  nor  study,  nor 
make  any  other  attempt  (o  promote  the  good,  either  of  ourselves 
Or  others.  Conclusions,  so  evidently  false  as  these,*  and  so  fraught 
with  necessary  mischief,  cannot  flow  from  sound  principles.  Safe-< 
ly,  therefore,  may  we  pronounce  the  proofs,  by  tvhich  they  are 
professedly  established,  to  be  hollow  and  deceitful. 

3.  There  is  a  radical^  and  gross j  error  in  this  objection }  viz/ 
that  God  has  predHermined  the  end,  and  not  the  means* 

This  opinion  is  equally  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Uf 
common  sense.  St.  Paw,  a  little  before  his  shipwreck,  was  in* 
formed  by  an  Angel,  that  God  had  given  him  all  them,  that  sailed 
with  him.  Yet  afterwards,  when  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee 
out  of  the  ship  ;  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea  ;  Pam 
said  to  the  centurion,  and  the  soldiers,  except  these  abide  in  the  «Ay' 
ye  cannot  be  saved.  Acts  xzvii.'22,  30,  31.  The  end  here  detei^ 
mined,  was  the  preservation  of  the  ship^s  company.  The  means/^ 
indispensable  to  this  end,  were  the  (fondmiance  of  the  seafiien  10 
the  ship,  afid  theic  ezerticfnis  to  bring  it  to  knd/  I'^ese  wer6 
predetermined  eqtifaltv  #ith  the  end  ;  and  were  absolutely  neces-' 
sary  to  its  existence.  Equalljr  necessary  are  ploughing  ana  sowing, 
rain  and  sunshine,  to  the  existence  of  a  crop ;  studying^  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  all  other  efforts  of  men,  to  the  pur-^ 
poses,  which  they  actually  accomplish^    All*  these  are  eq|(UiU]|( 
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prcdclcrmiaed  with  the  ends  accofflplished ;  and  equally  parts  ot 
the  divine  dystcm* 

Another  error  is  involved,  also^  in  the  same  objection;  viz* 
that  God  bestows  blessings  upon  mankind,  which  are  not  given  in 
answer  to  prayer.  Of  such  k  determination  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot,  be  any  evidence.  The  Scriptures  decisively  teach  us, 
that  the  only  condition  of  receiving  is  askings  Prayer,  therefore, 
as  means  to  the  end,  that  is,  the  reception  of  blessings,  is  itself  a 
part,  and  an  inseparable  part,  of  the  predetermined  plan  of  God. 
When  any  man  considers  how  useful  prayer  is  to  form  us  Into  a 
fitness  for  the  reception  of  blessings  ;  he  will  easily  discern  one 
groat  and  solid  reason  of  this  divine  constitution  of  things. 

There  is  no  moral  subject,  concerning  which  matikmd  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  more,  and  greater,  errors,  than  concerning  this. 
The  ch^^racter  of  God,  with  respect  to  both  these  subjects,  is  un 
doubtedly  far  removed,  in  many  particulars,  above  our  compre- 
hension, in  several  others,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  a  satisfac- 
tory illustration  to  .a  sober  mind,  not  unwilling  to  be  satisfied* 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that,  if  God  ever  was,  is,  or  will 
bo,  the  subject  of  any  determinations,  he  must  have  ftfrmed  them 
from  eternity.  In  him  there  is  no  variablenessj  neither  shadow  oj 
lurninsr.  Of  course,  he  cart  never  be  the  subject  of  any  new  de 
terminations.  He  can  have  no  new  ideas,  thoughts,  or  views, 
.^//  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  beginning.  This  is  cer- 
tain even  to  Reason ;  for  all  his  works  \terc  fcontrived  by  hiiri, 
a:vl  therefore  were  unquestionably  known.  Hence,  no  being, 
and  no  event,  can  be  any  thing,  but  what  he  contrived,  and  knew. 
As  he  is  perfectly  the  same ;  as  the  being,  and  the  event,  in  each 
case  is,  also,  invariably  the  same,  as  when  originally  contem- 
plated by  him  ;  whatever  choice,  or  preference,  he  originally  ex- 
perienced, must  for  ever  be  his  invariable  choice,  or  preference. 
If,  therefore,  he  did  not  briginally  determine,  choose^  or  prefer, 
he  certainly  never  wilL 

Further;  The  existence  of  God  is  one  tmvarying  present  exist- 
ence ;  and  his  duration  an  eternal  Now,  without  past,  or  future ,' 
nearer  in  its  nature  to  one  indivisible  moment  of  our  existence,  than 
to  any  thing  else,  which  we  experience,  or  know;  He  literally 
inhabits  eternity^  or  fills  it  all  at  once  ;  just  as  he  fills  immensity 
at  once,  and  not,  successively,  its  several  parts.  When,  there- 
fore, we  say,  that  God  predetermined  all  things,  it  is  as  true,  in 
the  metaphysical  sense,  that  he  determines  ihem  after,  as  before, 
their  existence.  In  strict  titith,  there  is  no  proper  comparison, 
between  our  successive  being,  and  the  unchanging  existence  of 
God.  One  thing  only  is  present  to  us  at  any  present  time.  Every 
thing,  and  every  time,  is  absolutely  present  to  God.  His  crea- 
ation  and  providence,  together  with  all  their  beings  and  events 
pe  always  before  Ai&  view,  asapictfire  containing  many  image^f 
is  present  befof^  ourt^ 
.    Vol.  IV.  -8 
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Every  part  of  God's  predetermination  is  founded  on  exactly  the 
same  reason  with  those,  on  which  the  same  determination  would 
be  founded,  if  all  bcines  and  events  had  already  existed ;  and 
God,  in  the  possession  or  the  same  omniscience,  should  then  survey 
'hem  with  a  perfect  discernment  of  their  natures  and  relations,  form 
his  own  deterininfttions  concernrng  them,  and  pronounce,  with  re- 
spect  to  every  one,  his  unerring  judgment.  Uf  course,  his  pre- 
determinations are  exactly  the  same  with  such  determinations,  as 
would  exist  in  his'  mind,  after  every  thing  had  taken  place ;  and 
are  ail  exactly  just,  and  right ;  such  as  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, understanding  them  entirely,  \^oula  dictate,  and  approve. 

Nor  is  the  immiitabHUt/  of  God  at  afll  more  liable  to  objectioniS. 
God  from  everhsting  was  exactly  what  all  beings  ought  to  wiA 
him  to  be;  possessed  of  every  excellence  in  an  mfinite  de- 
gree, and  the  subject  of  no  imperfection  either  natural  or  moral. 
He  knows,  and  ever  knew,  all  things,  both  actual  and  possible. 
He  can  do  all  things;  and  is  infiniteFy  disposed  to  do  every  thing, 
and  that  only,  which  is  iibsolutely  right  and  good.  ConSequentfy 
there  is  nothing,  there  never  has  been,  there  never  tvill  be,  any 
thing,  which,  considered  merely  as  a  work  of  God,  is  not  exactly 
right.  In  that  vast  kingdom,  which  fills  immensity  and  eternity,- 
there  will  never  exist  a  single  bfeing,  or  event,  which  perfect  wis-' 
dom  and  goodness  could  wish  not  to  have  existed. 

Who  can  rationally  desire  a  change  in  such  a  character  as  this  ? 
What  would  the  chanee  be?  A  change  from  perfection  to  imper- 
fection •,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance ;  from  truth  to  falsehood  ;- 
from  justice  to  injustice  ;  from  kindness  to  cruelly ;  from  univer- 
sal excellence  to  universal  turpitude.  Perfectioh  can  be  changed' 
into  nothing  but  imperfection.  The  immutability  6f  God  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  glory  of  his  character;  and  is  itself  a  part  of  his 
perfection:  for  no  mutable  being  can  be  perfect  iA  the  same 
sense  with  one  who  is  immutable.  Equally  is  it  the  corner-stone, 
on  which  the  universe  rests.  Were  this  support  taken  away,  the 
immense  fabric  would  tumble  into  ruin.  To  his  creatures  there 
would  be  neither  safety,  nor  hope :  but  immensity,  and  eternity,* 
would  be  filled  with  suspense,  terror,  and  anguish. 

Particularly,  there  would  not,  in  this  case,  be  the  least  founda- 
tion for  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  all  the  determinations  of 
God  were  not  settled  in  heaven ;  who  could  divine  what  new  de- 
cisions would  exist  ?  what  new  laws  ?  what  new  systems  of  admin- 
istration ?  Prayer,  commanded  to-day,  might  be  forbidden  to-mor- 
row. Prayer,  acceptable  to  him  to-day,  might  be  hateful  to  him 
to-morrow.  The  things,  for  which  we  now  ask  with  certain  as* 
surance  of  being  heard,  might  speedily  be  denied.  He,  who  at 
one  soason  did  his  duty,  might,  at  another,  by  the  very  same  con- 
duct, be  only  exposed  to  punishment.  Nothing  in  this  case,  could 
be  known  oy  creatures  to  be  permanently  agreeable  to  his  will, 
and  finally  secure  of  a  rewafd.     The  government  of  the  univemer 
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would  be  a  government  of  fickleness  and  caprice ;  and  conse- 
quently more  or  less,  and  no  finite  being  can  conjecture  how  far,  a 
government  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Think  what  would  be  the 
exertions  and  effects  of  Infinite  knowledge  and  power,  wielding 
the  sceptre  of  the  universe  under  the  control  of  so  dangerous  a 
disposition.  For  aught  that  can  be  foreseen,  the  time  might 
speedily,  as  well  as  easily,  arrive,  when  under  such  a  dominion, 
this  vast  empire  might,  in  a  moment  of  change,  be  reduced  to  a 
desert  of  ravage  and  ruin. 

As  things  are  actually  ordered  by  God,  every  part  of  the  sys- 
'  tern  is  established  on  immoveable  foundations.  Every  Intelligent 
creature  knows,  therefore,  or  may  know,  on  what  he  is  absolutely 
to  depend.  If  he  is  obedient,  his  obedience  will  always  be  ac- 
ceptable to  his  Maker.  The  law,  once  established,  will  never  be 
changed.  Sooner  shall  Heaven  and  Earth  pass  awai/,  than  one  jot, 
or  tittle,  of  it  shall  pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled.  Every  declaration 
of  God  is  true:  every  promise  will  be  exactly  accomplished. 
Whatever  sins,  or  backslidings,  the  children  of  God  may  have  com- 
mitted ;  his  promise  assures  them  of  everlasting  life.  Whatever 
gross  guilt,  or  impious  rebellion,  a  Christian  may  have  been  the 
subject  of,  if  they  do  not  involve  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
still,  if  he  exercises  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  will  be  received  in  the  end. 

Of  this  unchangeable  system,  one  great  and  glorious  part  is, 
that  every  humble,  faithful  prayer,  shall  be  certainly  heard,  accept- 
ed, and  answered.  Not  one  ever  was,  or  will  be,  offered  up  in 
vain.  This  scheme  of  things  contains  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  pray ;  and  displays  the  absolute  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
superior  usefulness  and  efficacy,  of  prayer.  Any  other  scheme 
would  exceedingly  lessen,  or  entirely  destroy,  both  the  encourage- 
ment, and  the  usefulness,  of  prayer. 

So  far,  then,  are  the  predetermination  and  immutability  of  God 
from  preventing  and  discouraging  prayer,  that  they  hold  out  infi- 
nitely more  and  greater  inducements  to  this  duty,  than  can  be  fur- 
nished in  any  other  manner. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  and  the  more  particularly,  upon  this  ob- 
jection, because  I  consider  it  as  the  fundamental  one  ;  and  because 
I  believe  it  to  be,  in  some  minds,  regarded  as  possessing  real 
weight,  and  attended  by  real  difficulties. 

2.  It  is  also  objected,  that  it  is  useless,  and  impertinent,  to  declare 
our  wants  to  an  omniscient  Being,  because  he  kiows  them  already. 

That  God  knows  all  our  wants,  that  he  knows  then^  mope  per- 
fectly than  ourselves,  and  that  he  thus  knew  them  from  eternity, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  universally  adtnitted  hiere.  This  know- 
ledge must  be  attributed  to  God  by  every  man,  ,who  believes  the 
Scriptures,  or  considers  him  as  the  Author  of  all  things.  To  give 
him,  therefore,  any  information  qoncerning  ourselves,  with  a  sup- 
position that  he  needs  thus  to  be  informed,  con  never  be  the  in* 
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tentioD  of  a  Christian  suppliant ;   nor  any  part  of  a  Christian 
prayer. 

The  true  end  of  reciting  our  wants  before  God  is,  doubtless,  far 
distant  from  any  thing  that  is  even  glanced  at  in  the  objection. 
Unquestionably  it  is  the  same  end  with  that,  wliich  we  propose  in 
confessing  our  fins;  viz.  the  production  of  proper  views  in  oui 
own  minos.  It  is  to  a^vaken  in  ourselves  a  strong  sense  of  our 
feebleness,  our  guilt,  our  dependence  on  God  for  all  good,  and  oui 
indebtedness  to  him  for  every  blessing  which  we  receive.  By 
such  views,  deeply  impressed,  we  are  more  happily  prepared  foi 
the  reception  of  olessings,  than  we  otherwise  can  be.  We  are 
rendered  humble  j  submissive  ;  affected  with  the  greatness  of  our 
necessities,  the  iipportance  of  those  supplies,  which  we  ask,  and 
the  glory  of  that  goodness,  by  which  such  wants  of  such  bcingj 
are  supplied.  This  state  of  mind  is  the  happiest  of  all  disposi- 
tion? for  the  reception  of  mercies  ;  and  is  inwrought  effectually  ir 
us,  only  by  prayer.  Unless  man,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  nol 
acquiring  this  disposition,  the  objection  is  groundless. 

3.  //  IS  further  objeciedj  that^  as  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good^ 
whether  toe  consider  him  as  having  predetermined  all  things^  or  not^ 
his  wisdom' and  goodness  will  prompt  him  to  give  us  whatever  is  pro* 
per  to  he  given^  and  to  withhold  whatever  is  riot,  equally  withy 
and  without,  our  prayers^  Qur  prayers,  therefore,  must  at  the 
best  be  useless.  "  vVe  cannot,"  says  the  objector,  "  prevent, 
change,  or  influence,  the  dictates  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
by  QUI"  prayers.  If  we  could;  it  would  be  wrong,  and  undesira- 
ble ;  and  ought  plainly  neither  to  be  done,  nor  wisned." 

All  this  is  readily  admitted  :  and,  were  the  design,  or  the  nature, 
of  prayer  such,  as  ishpre  supposed,  the  impropriety  of  praying 
would,  I  presume,  be  also  admitted.  Certainly,  it  could  never  be 
a  proper  design,  in  any  creature,  to  qtlemj^t  a  change  in  the  dic- 
tates of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 

But  it  may  be  very  proper  for  infinite  wisdom  to  bestow  on  a 
humble  suppliant  that,  which  it  would  very  properly  withhold  from 
him,  who  refuses  to  pray.  The  question  is  not,  here,  concerning 
what  infinite  wisdom  will,  or  will  not,  give  ;  but  concerning  the 
persons,  to  whom  it  will  give.  Infinite  wisdom  may  bestow  all  its 
favours  on  those,  who  are  willing  to  ask  for  them;  and  nol  on 
those,  who  are  unwilling  :  on  those,  who  feel  their  dependence  up 
on  itself;  not  on  those,  who  say  in  their  conduct,  What  is  theJl' 
fnightyj  that  we  should  serve  him?  and  whatprojit  shall  we  have,  if 
7p^ pray  unto  him?,  on  those  who  cheerfully,  and  implicitly,  subject 
themselves  to  its  dictates  ;  not  on  those,  who  speculate  ingenious- 
ly coftjcerning  them^ 

Finaily ;  Infinite  wipdom  may  with  propriety  communicate  Its 
blessings  to  those,  who  by  such  means,  as  are  in  their  power,  be- 
come prepared  to  receive  them  with  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  reverence, 
and  ooedieoce ;  and  mj  frith  equal  propriety  withhold  themi  ai 
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the  same  time,  from  such  as  are  too  proud,  too  indoleiu,  too  indif- 
ferent, or  too  worldly-minded,  to  regard  them  ^vilh  serious  atieiilion. 
or  to  receive  them  with  a  grateful  or  reverential  spirit.  Uniil  ull 
this  can  be  disproved,  the  objection  will  stand  for  nothing.  But 
this  can  never  be  disproved.  Reason  declares  it  all  as  her  own 
decision  ;  and  Revelation  places  it  beyond  a  cavil,  or  ^  doubt.  In 
the  Scriptures  we  are  taught  expressly,  that  such  is  the  real  system 
of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness;  and  that  blessings  actually  de- 
scend only  as  answers  to  prayer. 

4.  his  further  objected^  that  to  suppose  our  prayers  sujjicienlly  ef 
ficacious  to  procure  blessings  for  ourselves^  ana  especially  for  others^ 
indicates  vanity  and  presumption • 

If  we  thought  our  prayers  sufficiently  meritorious,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  deserve  such  blessings,  as  are  bestowed  either  on  our- 
selves, or  on  others  ;  there'  would  be  some  ground  for  this  objec* 
tion.  But  when  we  pray,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  will,  it  is 
obviously  unfounded.  There  can  be  neither  presumption,  noi 
vanity,  in  believing  that  God  is  pleased  with  obedience,  and  that 
he  will  bless  those  who  obey.  God  has  commanded  all  men  to 
pray  to  him.  There  is  no  presumption  in  believing  this  precept. 
He  has  declared,  that  faithful  prayer  is  pleasing  to  him.  There  is 
no  presumption  in  believing  his  declaration.  He  has  promise^  to 
bless  those  who  thus  pray.  Without  presumption  we  may  rely  on 
his  promise. 

He  has  commanded  us  to  pray  for  all  men  ;  and  has  promised  to 
answer  such  prayers,  when  faithfully  presented.  In  the  Scrintures 
he  has  recorded  numerous  instances,  in  which  he  has  actually  anr 
swercd  such  prayers  by  giving  blessings  to  those,  for  whom  they 
were  asked.  To  obey  this  command,  to  confide  in  this  promise, 
and  to  receive  this  testimony,  is  neither  vain,  nor  presumptuous* 
The  contrary  conduct  is  chargeable  with  this  criminality  :  for  the 
objector  supposes,  that  God  will  give  him  blessings  in  a  way  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that,  in  which  sdone  he  has  encouraged  men  to 
expect  them. 

but  further ;  does  not  God  make  one  man  the  instrument  oi 
blessings  to  another;  to  many ;  to  thousands  ;  to  millions ;  and 
that  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways?  How  does  it  appear,  tlial 
the  heart,  the  desires,  the  supplications,  of  a  good  man  may  not 
be  the  means  of  such  blessings  as  truly,  as  properly,  and  as  often, 
as  his  voice,  or  his  hands  ?  All  these  blessings  come  from  God, 
Will  not  he,  who  seeth  not  as  man  seelh^  but  looketh  on  the  hearty  as 
willingly  regard  the  virtuous  efforts,  of  which  he  is  there  a  witness, 
as  those  of  the  hands,  or  the  tongue?  How  few  blessings  do  we 
enjoy,  in  which  others  have  not  been  more  or  less  instrumental ! 
For  our  daily  food  and  raiment,  nay,  for  our  very  being,  we  are 
indebted  to  those,  who  have  lived  in  every  age  of  time.  In  the 
same  manner  we  arc  now  reaping  the  benefits,  flowing  from  tlie 
prayers  of  good  men  in  all  past  ages.     The  salvation  of  every 
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Christian  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Christ.    John  xvii* 
21,22. 
These  are  all  the  material  objections,  usually  made  against 

Crayer,  as  a  duty  of  man :  I  mean,  all  which  are  customarily  ex- 
ibited,  as  material,  by  the  objectors  themselves.  If  the  obser- 
vations, which  have  here  been  made  in  answer  to  them,  have  the 
same  weight  in  the  minds  of  others,  as  in  my  own ;  it  will  be  seen, 
that  they  nave  no  solid  basis.  Notwithstanding  the  speciousncss 
which  in  the  eyes  of  some  individuals  they  have  seemed  to  wear, 
the  encouragements  to  this  duty,  mentioned  in  these  discourses, 
stand  altogether  unassailed,  and  possessed  of  their  whole  strength. 
The  objectors  have  conceived  erroneously  both  of  the  nature, 
and  design,  of  prayer:  and  misapprehended  the  proper  influence 
of  the  several  things,  from  which  they  derive  their  supposed 
difficulties. 

Let  every  one  of  my  audience,  then,  go  fearlessly,  and  constant- 
ly, to  the  duty  of  prayer ;  and  be  perfectly  assured,  that  if  he 
prays  fiaiithfuHy,  he  will  not  pray  in  vain.    Let  him  remember,  that 
prayer  is  a  duty,  instituted  by  God ;  that  he  cannot  but  honour  his 
own  institution ;  and  that  he  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  those,  by 
whom  it  is  obeyed.     To  pray  is  to  obey  God ;  to  please  him  5  to 
honour  him.     Those,  who  honour  him,  he  will  honour  ;  while  those^ 
who  despise  him,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.     He  has  set  before  you 
evcrv  motive  to  induce  you  to  perform  this  duty;  commands  j  ex-? 
amples,  particularly  that  of  Christ ;  promises ;  instances  of  the 
actual  and  wonderful  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  the  clearest  te$ti- 
monies  of  his  own  approbation.     At  the  same  time,  while  he  has 
taught  you,  that  no  blessing  is  given  but  in  answer  to  prayer,  he 
has  assured  you  also,  that  all  good,  temporal  and  eternal,  descends 
as  its  proper  answer  from  Heaven,     Nothing  has  he  left  untried  to 
persuade  you  to  this  duty. 

With  his  good  pleasure,  all  your  own  interests  conspire  in  urgi 
ing  you  to  pray.  Prayer  will  make  you  daily  better,  wiser,  and 
lovelier  in  his  sight,  by  cherishing  in  you  those  views  and  emo- 
tions, which  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  man.  It  will  sooth 
every  tumult  of  your  bosoms ;  allay  your  fears ;  comfort  your 
sorrows ;  invigorate  your  hopes ;  give  you  peace  in  hand,  and 
anticipate  glory  to  come.  It  will  restrain  you  from  sin ;  strength-? 
en  you  agamst  temptation  ;  recall  you  from  wandering ;  give  life 
and  serenity  to  your  consciences  ;  furnish  you  with  clearer  views 
concerning  your  duty ;  alarm  you  concerning  your  danger  5  and 
inspire  you  with  ardour,  confidence,  and  delight,  in  the  Christian 
course. 

In  prayer,  God  will  meet  you,  and  commune  with  you  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  with  his  friend.     He  will  lift  upon  you  the  light  of 
Aw  Reconciled  countenance  ;  will  put  joy  and  gladness  in  your  hearts  ; 
and  will  awaken  in  you  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
tn^lody.     When  yon  pais  throttgh  the  waters  he  will  be  with  you  i 
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and  through  tht  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  you  ;  when  you  Walk 
through  the  fire,  you  shall  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  thejiame  kin* 
die  on  you  :  for  he  is  the  Lord,  vout  Obd,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
your  Saviour*  In  an  acceptable  time  he  will  hear  you,  and  in  a  day 
of  salvation  will  he  help  you.  The  mountains  will,  indeed,  depart ^ 
and  the  hills  be  removed:  but,  if  you  seek  him  laiilhfully,  his  kind' 
ness  shall  not  depart  from  you,  nor  his  covenant  of  peace  be  remov' 
eJ«  Seek,  then,  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found:  Call  ye  upon 
him,  while  he  is  near.  When  you  call,  he  will  answer  ,*  and  when 
you  cry  unto  him,  he  will  say,  Here  I  am. 


SERMON  CXLin. 

THE  OLDiNARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE* THE  OBJECtiON^  TO  PRAYSa 

Considered. 


Job  iiL  15^ — Whai  ii  the  Almighly^  thai  ice  should  teroe  him  ;  and  uMlpnj/U  tkdU 

tot  havCf  i/weprajf  unlo  him  f 

The  five  first  subjects,  originally  proposed  as  themes  of  dis- 
course concerning  the  duly  of  prayer,  nave  been  examined  at 
length  in  the  four  preceding  Sermons.  The  sixth,  viz.  Objections 
against  this  dutt/,  will  now  occupy  our  attention. 

In  the  Text,  a  genei^l  objection  is  made  against  all  obedience 
to  God ;  and  is  professedly  founded  on  his  character.  What  is  the 
Almighty,  thxtt  we  should  serve  him  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  God,  nor  in  our  relation  to  him,  which  requires  our  obedi- 
ence to  his  will.  We  are  neither  obliged  by  any  duty,  nor  drawn 
by  any  interest,  to  his  service.  This  impious  sentiment  is  exhibited 
in  the  context  as  the  sentiment  of  abandoned  men  only;  and  is 

!)Iainly  of  a  nature  too  impious  to  be  uttered  by  any  other.  The 
bllowing  one,  proceeding  from  the  same  mouth  also,  is  with  per- 
fect propriety  exhibited  to  iis  as  resulting  from  the  same  spirit. 
Yet  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  far  from  deserving  the  character 
of  profligacy,  who  yet  say  concerning  God,  What  profit  shall  we 
have,  if  we  pray  to  him?  This  objection,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an 
universal  one*  What  profit  shall  roe  have  f  that  is,  wc  shall  not  be 
profited  at  all,  either  in  our  minds,  or  in  our  circumstances.  We 
shall  not  be  profited  by  the  proper  influence  of  prayer  on  our- 
selves, nor  by  its  efficacy  in  procuring  blessings  from  God.  AH 
objections  against  prayer  may  be  justly  regarded  as^being  summed 
up  in  this  single  question. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  expected,  that  on  this  occasion  every 
objection,  which  an  irreligious  mind  can  devise  against  this  duty, 
will  be  taken  up,  and  refuted.  Several  such  obicctions  have  beenr 
anticipated  in  the  preceding  discourses.  Of  such  as  remain,  I  shall 
examine  those  only,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  reaF 
weight  in  the  mind  of  a  sober  man.  These,  so  iieir  as  I  recollect 
them,  respect  the 

Predetermination, 

Immutabilityj 

Knowledge,  and, 

Wisdom,  of  God}  and 

l%e  supposed  Vaniljf,  and  Presumption^  of  prefer. 
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may  give  alms  before  others.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  bread  to  a 
starving  man  in  the  sight  of  our  families.  Nay,  it  is  often  ourdu* 
ty  to  contribute  publicly  to  public  cliarities.  We  are  warranted, 
and  required,  to  pray,  and  to  fast,  before  others ;  and  command- 
ed to  provide  for  our  own^  eepecialfy  for  those  of  our  own  houst' 
holds.  '  As  none  of  these  assertions  will  be  disputed ;  they  de- 
mand no  proof.  1  shall  only  observe  therefore,  tnat  the  object  of 
our  Saviour  in  these  precepts,  was  to  forbid  ostentation,  and  cov« 
etousness  ;^  and  to  establish  a  sincere,  humble,  self-denying  temper 
in  our  minds. 

As  these  directions,  which  are  unambiguously  expressed,  are 
evidently  not  to  be  construed  in  the  literal  sense ;  there  is  no 
small  reason,  from  analogy,  to  believe,  that  the  direction  in  the 
text,  which  is  plainly  ambiguous,  and  indefinite,  ought  also  not  be 
construed  in  this  manner.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  little 
reason  to  suppose,  that  our  Saviour  has  here  directed  us  to  use 
this  form  of  prayer,  as  that  he  has  required  us  to  do  alms,  prtiyy 
and  fast,  only  in  secret  *,  and  not  to  lay  up  property  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  future  day. 

This  presumption  is,  I  think,  changed  into  a  certainty  by  the 
following  arguments* 

1 .  According  to  this  scheme^  we  are  required  always  to  use  this 
forvi^  and  no  other* 

The  words,  Jlfler  this  manner  pray  ye,  if  understood  literally^ 
plainly  require,  that  we  always  pray  in  this  manner ;  and  therefore, 
in  no  other.  If  they  recjuire  us  to  use  this  form ;  they  reauire  us 
always  to  use  it.  But  this  will  not  be  admitted  by  those  wno  hold 
the  opinion,  against  which  I  contend. 

2.  IVhen  our  Saviour  gives  directions  to  his  disciples^  at  another 
time^  to  pray  after  this  manner  ;  he  uses  several  variations  from  the 

form,  which  is  here  given. 

In  Luke  xi.  2,  &c.  our  Saviour  Acites,  in  substance,  the  form  of 
prayer,  which  is  contained  in  the  text ;  and  adopts  no  less  than  ten 
variations.  These,  He,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  fat 
ever,  adopted  unquestionably  with  design.  Of  this  design,  it  was 
not  improbably  a  part  to  teach  us,  that  mere  words  are  mattcirsof 
such  indifference,  as  at  any  time  to  be  altered,  with  propriety,  in 
whatever  manner  the  occasion  may  require* 

One  of  the  variations,  used  by  our  Saviour  in  this  place,  is  the 
.  omission  of  the  doxology.  I  am  aware,  that  this  is  also  omitted 
by  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  in  the  text.  But  the 
authority  for  the  admission  of  it  is  such,  as  to  have  determined  in 
its  favour  almost  all  critics,  and  giveti  it  a  place,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  almost  every  Bible.  It  is,  ihei*efore,  to  be  considered  as  a  gen* 
uinc  part  of  this  prayer  of  our  Saviour.  This  shows,  that  the 
substance  even  of  this  prayer  may  without  impropriety  be  varied, 
in  one  part,  or  another  1  as  the  particultr  occasion  may  deaandi 
er  allow.  >. 

Vw,.  IV.  1» 
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S«  The  pelitionsj  lun  reciiedf  art.  not  presenied  in  the  Mime  of 
Christ. 

But  our  Saviour  says,  John  xvi.  23,249  ^^i  ^^^fy^  verily,  J  say 
wUoyou,  whatever  yt  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name^  he  will  give 
it  you.  Hitherto  luive  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name.  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full.  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask 
in  my  name.  St.  Paul  also,  in  Coh  iii.  17.  says,  Whatsoever  ye  do 
in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
to  Ood,  even  tlie  Father,  bv  him.  This  prayer,  therefore,  is  de- 
fective in  one  particular,  which  Christ  and  St.  Paul  have,  in  these 
passages,  made  essential  to  the  acceptableness  of  our  prayers. 

4.  Christ  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  used  this  prayer. 

We  have  several  prayers  of  Christ  recorded.  All  of  these  arc 
such  as  plainly  arose  out  of  the  occasion,  on  which  they  were  offer* 
ed  up.  They  were  in  the  strictest  sense,  extemporaneous :  the 
mere  effusions  of  his  heai*t  concerning  the  subjects  by  which  they 
wbre  prompted.  So  far,  then,  as  the  example  of  Christ  may  be 
supposed  to  bear  upon  this  question,  it  is  unfovourable  to  the  sup- 
position, that  we  arc  obliged  to  use  this  form ;  and  favourable  to 
the  use  of  extemporaneous  prayer. 

5.  The  Apostles  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  used  this  prayer. 
There  are  many  prayers  of  the  Apostles  recorded.     AH  these 

were  extemporaneous,  like  those  of  Cnrist,  and  the  Prophets  who 
went  before  him ;  and  sprang  out  of  the  occasion.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Apostles  are  here  an  example  io  us  ^  it  will  follow, 
that  our  own  prayers  may,  to  say  the  least,  be  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  extcmijoraneous ;  and  grow  out  of  thai  state  of  facts, 
by  which  we  have  been  induced  to  pray.  A  full  proof,  also,  is 
furnished  here,  that  the  Apostles  did  not  consider  this  form  as  ob- 
ligatory on  themselves. 

6.  This  prayer  contains  no  expressions  of  thanksgiving. 

St.  Paul,  in  Phil.  iv.  6.  says,  Be  careful  for  nothing  ;  but  in  every 
thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  A  similar  injunction  is  recoixled  1  Tim. 
ii.  ].  Fram  both  these  it  is  evident,  that  St.  Paul  considered 
thanksgiving  as  universally,  and  essentially,  a  part  of  prayer. 
Had  he  considered  this  form  as  obligatory,  on  himself,  or  upon 
Christians  in  general ;  or  had  Christians  in  general  so  considered 
the  subject  at  that  time;  he  must,  I  think,  nave  added  a  form  of 
thanksgiving,  as  a  supplement  to  this  prayer ;  and  not  lefl  them 
to  express  their  thanksgivings  extemporaneously  in  their  own 
words.  There  is  no  perceptible  reason,  why  Christians  should 
utter  thanksgivings  extemporaneously,  in  words  of  their  own, 
rather  than  adorations,  petitions,  or  confessions  for  sin.  If  the 
Spirit  of  Inspiratbn  thought  proper  to  prescribe  a  form  to  us,  in 
which  we  were  required  to  present  our  petitions ;  it  is  reasonably 
believed,  that  he  would  klso  prescribe  to  us  a  form,  in  which  (hie 
other  parts,  also,  of  tbb  devotioD  were  to  be  vitcred* 
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7.  SL  Paid  refutes  this  svppositionj  when  he  requires  us  To  pray 
always  with  all  prayer.  £pb.  vi.  1 8. 

From  the  prayeFSi  recorded  ia  the  Scriptures,  of  the  ancient 
Saints,  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  we  know,  that  there  is  much 
prayer,  which,  unless  by  very  distant  implication,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  contained  in  this  form.  In  the  sentence,  which  contains  this 
precept  of  St.  Pauly  he  directs  the  Ephesians  to  pray,  that  Utter' 
ance  might  be  given  unto  him  /  and  that  he  mieht  open  his  mouth 
boldly f  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel.  It  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  this  req^uest  is  clearly  contained  in  the  Lord's 
rrayer.  The  same  thmg  is  true  of  a  vast  multitude  of  other 
prayers,  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  truth  plainly  is,  that  the 
prayers,  contained  in  this  Sacred  Book,  almost  universally  sprang 
from  particular  occasions ;  are  exactly  such,  as  suited  those  oc- 
casions, the  natural  effusions  of  the  heart,  contemplatinj^  their  na- 
ture, and  feeling  their  importance.  This  fact  efiectually  teaches 
us  what  it  is  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer :  viz.  what  I  formerly 
explained  it  to  be:  To  pray  ^  on  every  proper  occasion^  with  prayer 
suited  to  that  occasion.  But  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless 
we  pray,  often  at  least,  without  a  form,  and  in  the  extemporaneous 
manner. 

These  arguments,  if  I  mistake  not,  prove,  that  the  Lord'9  prayer 
was  not  prescribed  to  Christians  as  a  form,  which  they  were  in- 
tended, or  required,  to  adopt.  That  it  may  be  used,  both  lawful- 
ly and  profitably,  at  various  times,  both  in  public  and  private ; 
and  that  it  may  be  very  often  thus  used  ;  I  entertain  not  a  single 
doubt. 

The  question  concerning  forms  of  prayer  is  now  become  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  expediency.  If  the  LordPs  prayer  is  not  enjoined  up» 
on  us  ;  it  is  certain,  that  no  other  form  of  prayer  can  lay  the  least 
claim  to  such  an  injunction. 

It  is  well  known,  that  various  sects  of  Christians  are  attached  to 
forms  of  prayer  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  sometimes  even 
in  private  worship.  Such  forms  are  prescribed  by  them  as  direc- 
tories of  public  worship :  and  all  those,  who  belong  to  their  com- 
munion, arc  required  to  worship  in  this  manner.  Every  objection 
to  extemporaneous  prayer  is  considered,  and  I  think  justly,  by 
these  Christians,  as  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  a  Liturgy ;  and 
may,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  without  any  discrimmation, 
be  blended  with  the  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  worshippinj^ 
by  a  form.  I  shall,  tnerefore,  blend  them  in  the  following  exami- 
nation. These  arguments  I  consider  as  collected  by  Dr.  Paley^ 
60  far  as  they  have  any  force.  I  shall,  therefore,  follow  this  re* 
spectable  Writer  in  this  discussion. 

In  behalf  of  forms  of  prayer,  as  directories  of  public  worhip, 
it  is  pleaded, 

1.  That  the  use  of  them  prevents  the  use  of  improper  prayers  j 
Piifh  particularly^  as  on  imurd^  sxtruvagantj  or  impious. 


Liturgy,  to  enable  them  to  ^ 
therefore,  to  justify  the  use  o 
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"  These,*'  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  in  an  order  of  men,  so  numerous 
fts  the  Sacerdotal,  the  folly  and  enthusiasm  of  many  must  always 
be  in  danger  of  producing,  where  the  conduct  of  the  pubHc  wor- 
ship is  entrusted  without  restraint,  or  assistance,  to  the  discretion, 
ana  abilities  of  the  officiating  minister/^ 

To  the  argument,  here  alleged,  I  reply,  That  this  complaimhas 
been  originated  by  those  who  have  usea  Liturgies ;  and  not  by  those 
who  have  worshipped  with  extemporaneous  prayer.  Yet  these 
persons  are  incomparably  more  interested  to  complain  ;  because, 
if  the  evil  exists,  they,  and  they  only,  suffer  by  it.  At  the  same 
lime,  they  are  also  the  only  proper  judges,  as  being  the  only  per- 
sons, who  have  sufficient  experience  of  this  evil,  or  the  want  of  a 

udge.  The  allegation  was  invented, 
fa  Liturgy,  already  adopted ;  and  not 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  worshipping  ny  a  Liturgy  \ 
and  as  a  truth,  forced  upon  the  conviction  of  men  by  the  existence 
of  the  evil,  which  in  this  case  it  would  be  intended  to  remedy. 

Facts  are  often  discordant  with  theories ;  and  often  refute  them. 
Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  truth  in  the  present  case.  In  the  vast 
multitude  of  Christian  congregations,  wno,  in  Switzerland,  proics- 
tant  France^  Germany^  Irelandj^nd  America ;  in  Holland,  England^ 
zxid  Scotland ;  worship  without  a  form,  no  material  difficulty  of 
this  nature  has  ever  been  perceived.  Within  the  many  millions  of 
mankind,  who  for  Centuries  have  worshipped  in  this  manner,  there 
has  certainly  been  a  sufficient  number  or  enlightened  men,  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  cnaractcr  and  circum- 
stances,  to  have  presented,  and  to  have  felt,  this  evil,  if  it  has  actual- 
ly existed,  in  every  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting. Yet  no  complaint  has  ever  prevailed,  to  any  extent,  in  any 
protestant  age,  or  country,  among  those  who  have  worshipped 
without  forms  of  prayer*  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that,  among  these 

Kersons,  religion,  in  the  proper  sense^  has  not  had  as  extensive  and 
appy  influence,  as  it  has  had,  during  the  same  period,  among  any 
of  tne  human  race. 

That  there  have  been  solitary  instances  of  this  nature,  I  readi- 
ly admit*  But  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  fur- 
nish ground  for  this  allegation,  cannot  be  seriously  maintained,  for 
a  moment,  by  any  man,  who  considers  this  fact  with  candour  or 
even  with  sober  attention* 

I  speak  not,  here,  of  the  performances  of  ignorant  men,  who 
thrust  themselves  into  the  desk  without  right,  propriety,  or  even 
decency ;  nor  of  those,  who,  without  any  appearance  of  piety, 
are  admitted  into  the  Church,  merely  because  they  are  (in  the 
language  of  Dr^  PalevJ  "  descendants  of  large  families,"  and  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishmg  them  with  easy  means  of  subsistence : 
men  who,  as  this  Writer  says,  are  ^^no  farther  Ministers  of  Reli- 
non,  ithan  as  a  oockade  makes  a  soldier."  From  the  former  pf 
Aese  classes,  eztnivagant  addresses  to  God  $  from  the  latter^  such 
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as  are  impious ;  and  from  both,  such  as  are  absurd ;  may  indeed 
be  expected.  But  the  existence  of  such  persons  in  the  desk^  al- 
thougn  an  indelible  reproach  to  those,  who  are  bound  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  and  to  all,  who  voluntarily  attend  the  ministry  of 
these  pei*sons,  infers  no  objection  against  extemporaneous  pniycr. 
Among  the  men,  who  are  educated,  and  morally  qualified,  for  the 
ministry,  too  few  will  always  be  found  guilty  of  this  conduct  to 
furnish  any  serious  argument  in  favour  of  a  Liturgy.  While 
among  so  many,  and  so  discreet,  Christians,  who,  through  many 
ages,  and  in  many  countries,  have  worshipped  in  this  manner,  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  seriously  felt ;  the  objection 
is  plainly  imaginary* 

Prayer  is,  of  all  kinds  of  discourse,  that  which  least  demands 
elegance  of  style.  Every  professed  ornament  it  rejects  with  dis- 
dain. The  simplest,  plainest,  and  least  artificial  manner  of  utter- 
ing his  thoughts,  alone  becomes  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  or 
the  occasion  and  design  of  his  supplication.  He,  who  feels  in- 
clined to  pray,  will  loath  all  critical  phraseology  in  his  prayers. 
Decency,  every  where  demanded,  is  indispensable  in  the  worship 
of  God :  but,  beyond  this,  nothing  is  necessary  in  our  prayers,  be- 
side humility,  faithfulness,  and  fervour.  Dut  aecency  j^  easily  at- 
tainable by  men  of  moderate  talents,  without  the  aid  of  a  supe- 
rior education.  Plain  men,  as  is  nut  unfrequently  seen  both  in 
private  and  public  religious  assemblies,  pray  with  much  propriety, 
and  with  no  small  edification  to  their  fellow-Christians.  He,  who 
has  universally  made  prayer  a  prime  duty  of  man,  has  qualified 
man  for  the  performance  of  this  duty;  and,  as  1  apprehend,  much 
more  happily  than  this  objection  supposes. 

2.  It  is  objected  also,  that  extemporaneous  prayer  must  be  at* 
tended  with  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

The  ignorance  of  each  petition  before  it  is  heard  ;  the  want  of 
time  to  join  in  it  after  it  is  heard ;  the  necessary  suspension  of 
devotion  until  it  is  concluded  ;  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
what  succeeds ;  the  detention  of  the  mind  from  its  proper  busi- 
ness by  the  very  novelty,  with  which  it  is  gratified  ;  form,  to- 
f ether,  the  sources  of  this  confusion  ;  and  furnish,  in  the  view  of 
)r.  Paley,  a  fundamental  objection  against  extemporary  pmycr, 
even  where  the  minister's  omce  is  discharged  with  every  possi- 
ble advantage,  and  accomplishment.  Concerning  this  objection, 
I  Dbserve, 

First,  That  it  attaches  a  gross,  and  fundamental  impropriety  to 
the  prayers  of  inspired  men,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures* 

The  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of-  the  Temple,  was, 
I  think,  unquestionably  intended  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  devotion 
in  the  ereat  assembly,  before  which  it  was  uttered  ;  and  to  be- 
come the  vehicle  of  their  own  supplications.  But  this  design 
was  impracticable  on  that  occasion,  and  with  respect  to  that  as- 
$mblyj  as  truly,  and  as  extepsiyelyi  as  with  resp^t  to  any  m»d^ 
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tm  congregation  of  Christians.  There  are  many  instances,  also, 
in  which  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-Christians,  assembled  for 
prayer.  The  prayers,  actually  uttered  on  these  occasions,  were, 
I  think,  with  a  degree  of  probability  next  to  certainty,  eztempo- 
rary.  The  persons,  who  beard  them,  could  no  better  tell  the 
import  of  eachpetition,  before  they  beard  it,  than  modern  Christian 
assemblies.  Their  devotion  was  as  much  suspended,  until  a  peti- 
tion was  concluded.  Th!:y  were  as  much  bela  in  continual  expec- 
tation ;  were  detained  as  much  from  their  proper  business  of  join- 
ing in  prayer;  and  were,  in  all  other  respects^  subjected  to  as  many 
disadvantages.  The  unavoidable  conclusion  frrjm  these  premises 
is,  that  the  Apostles  prayed  in  a  manner,  unfitted  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  unedifying  to  those  with  whom  they  prayea,  and  oi 
course  unapproved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  conclusion  no  objector  will  admit.  But  if  an  objectoi 
refuse  to  admit  the  conclusion ;  he  must,  I  think,  give  up  the 
premises.  If  men  could  profitably  unite  in  extemporary  prayer, 
m  the  days  of  Solomon,  or  m  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  they  can  do 
it  now. 

Secondly.  7%e  same  objection  lies  with  equal  forccj  to  a  gnat 
extent^  against  the  union^  which  the  objectors  themselves  suopose  to 
exists  ana  will  acknowledge  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  other  parts 
of  religious  worship* 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  from  perhaps  one  half  to 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  number,  usually  gathered  in  religious 
assemblies,  are,  throughout  almost  all  Christian  Countries,  unable 
to  read.  Of  these  it  may  be  properly  observed,  here,  that,  from 
the  confused  manner,  in  whicn  the  responses  in  a  Liturgy  will  ev- 
er be  read  by  a  numerous  and  mixed  assembly,  they  must  very 
im[)erfectly  hear,  and  understand,  this  part  of  the  prayers.  That, 
which  they  gain  by  hearing,  however,  is  all  which  they  gain.  All 
these,  unless  they  leacn  the  prayers  by  heart,  a  fact,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  rarely  happens,  must  be  in  a  much  less  favourable 
situation,  in  some  respects,  and  better  situated  in  none,  than  when 
ihcy  are  present  at  extemporary  prayers. 

Kqually  unable  are  these  persons  to  read  Psalms.  If  men  can* 
not  join  in  the  prayers,  uttered  by  a  minister,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
show  how  they  can  unite  in  the  praises,  sung  by  a  choir. 

My  audience  well  know,  that  hearing  the  word  of  God  is,  in  my 
own  view,  ojmrt,  and  a  very  solemn  and  important  part,  of  publte 
worship.  To  receive  divine  truth,  and  divme  precepts,  as  oeing 
really  divine,  with  reverence,  faith,  and  love,  is  an  ordinance  as 
truly  appointed  by  God,  and  as  acceptable  means  of  honouring 
him,  as  prayer,  or  praise.  To  hear  with  any  advantage,  it  is  ne« 
cessary,  that  we  should  both  understand,  and  feel,  what  we  hear.' 
In  order  to  understand,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  examine  every 
thing,  uttered  by  the  Preacher,  which  is  not  absolutely  obvious, 
with  (I  womentarjf  inifmiigaiion  tn^kyed  tfon  each  of  bis  Qis$r» 
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tions.  In  order  tofeel^  it  is  equally  necessary,  that  a  little  longer 
time  should  be  spent  upon  every  part  of  a  discourse,  which  is  filled 
to  awaken  feeling.  The  time,  necessary  for  both  these  arts  of  the 
mind,  must,  at  least,  be  equal  to  that,  which  is  demanded  for  such 
Union  in  prayer,  as  will  make  the  several  petitions  our  oivti.  But 
all  the  confusion,  suspense,  detention,  and  embaiTassineni  from 
novelty,  will  here  have  as  much  influence  to  prevent  us  from  hear- 
ing a  Sermon,  in  a  proper  manner,  as  from  joining  in  extemporarv 
prayer.  Here,  also,  the  labouring  recollection,  and  cmbarrdssrJ, 
or  tumultuous  delivery,  of  which  Dr.  PaUy  complains,  will  have 
their  full  eflTect.  Most  men,  unlets  when  destitute  of  self-posses- 
sion, speak  extemporaneously,  with  more  distinctness  and  pro" 
priely,  than  they  read  ;  and  are,  therefore,  more  readily,  and 
perfectly,  understood.  But  if  an  audience  do  not  understand, 
and  feel,  a  sermon,  they  fail  as  effectually  of  performing  this 
part  of  religious  worship,  as  of  performing  the  duly  of  prayer, 
when  they  do  ilot  join  m  the  petitions.  The  same  difficulties, 
therefore,  attend,  thus  far,  the  performance  of  both  these  relig- 
ious services,  which  are  here  supposed  to  attend  extemporary 
priyer.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  they  are  imaginary  in  both 
cases :  for. 

Thirdly.  TTie  answer  to  thf  former  objection  is  applicable^  with 
the  same  force^  to  this  :  viz«  That  the  difficulties^  complained  of 
have  never  existed  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  be  of  serious  importance^ 
in  the  view  of  those  who  have  worshipped^  ptLbticli/j  with  extempora* 
ty  prater. 

In  the  long  periods  throughout  which,  and  among  the  numerous 
millions  by  wnom,  this  mode  of  worship  has  been  adonted,  no 
complaint  of  any  magnitude  has  ever  arisen  concerning  tnis  sub- 
ject. It  will  not  be  asserted,  and  with  decency  cannot,  that  these' 
persons  have  been  less  serious,  fess  scrupulous  about  their  worship, 
or  less  anxious  to  perform  the  duties  of  rf  ffgion  aright,  than  ai> 
^qual  number  of  their  fellow-christians.  Experietice,  iherefore, 
is  whofly  against  both  of  these  objections ;  and  experience  is  the 
only  evidence,  or  umpire,  in  the  case. 

The  advocates  for  forms  of  prayer  admit,  that  they  arre  attended 
by  sdrtie  disadvantages.  Among  these,  Dr.  Paley  considers  the 
two  following  as  the  principal. 

t.  ThtUformi  of  prayer^  composed  in  ont  age^  become  unfit  for 
another  J  by  the  unavoidable  change  of  langttagej  circumstances^  and 
opinions. 

This  objection  must,  doubtless,  be  allowed  to  have  some  de-^ 
gree  of  force.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessarily  of  very 
serious  importance.  To  make  frequent  alterations  in  so  solemn 
a  service  would,  certainfy,  be  dangerous.  Nor  ought  they  evoi*  to" 
be  made  without  extreme  Caution.  Yet  when  they  are  plainly  de- 
manded bv  existing  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  a  colfectioD  <»  Chrifttians'  wtmM  refute  their  eonieut  to  safir 
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and  reasonable  changes :  especially  after  the  evil  had  become 
considerable. 

2.  That  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  pro* 
duces  weariness,  and  inattentiveness,  in  the  congregation* 

This  I  esteem  a  more  serious  difficulty  than  the  former ;  so  far 
as  such  a  repetition  exists:  while  I  readily  acknowledge,  that  its  ex-* 
istcnce  appears  to  me  unnecessary.  For  this  evil,  Dr.  Paiey  ob- 
serves,  ^^  Devotion  may  supply  a  remedy."  I  admit  that  it  may ; 
and  doubt  not  that  in  indiviuual  minds  it  does ;  at  least  in  a  con* 
sidcrable  measure.  Still  the  objection  is  far  from  being  removed 
Rvery  mode  of  worship  ought  tq  be  so  formed,  as  to  awaken  devo- 
tion, always  too  languid ;  and  not  so  as  to  diminish  aflame,  which 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  repetition,  as  well  as 
of  continued  sameness,  soon  to  weary  minds,  formed,  like  ours^ 
with  an  inherent  love  of  change  and  novelty.  This,  in  every  other 
case,  is  perceived,  and  acknowledged.  No  reason  appears,  why 
it  should  not  be  acknowledged  in  tnis.  Devotion  easily  languishes 
in  the  most  pious  minds ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  assisted,  not 
rei)rcssed.  The  best  men  complam  often,  and  justly,  of  lukewarm 
affections,  and  wandering  thoughts.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of 
others  ?  Certainly  the  fervour  of  devotion,  referred  to,  must  be  un- 
safely relied  on,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  wearisome  service  in 
the  minds  of  a  congregation  at  large. 

To  obviate  the  force  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said,  that 
psalms  and  hymns  are  sung  in  frequent  repetition.  I  reply,  that 
these  are  rarely  repeated,  when  compared  with  repetitions  in  forms 
of  prayer.  Yet  even  these,  when  sung  several  times  within  a  short 
pcrioci,  become  obviously  tiresome. 

But  besides  that,  the  psalms  are  given  us  in  Scripture,  and  are 
therefore  regarded  with  a  reverence,  which  can  be  claimed  by  no 
huhian  composition.  Both  psalms  and  hymns  are  always  sung;  and 
ore,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  hearer  by  the  powerful,  aid  of 
music.  This  is  an  advantage,  which  nothing  else  can  boast ;  and 
counterbalances  whatever  tediousness  would  otherwise  be  found  in 
any  necessary  or  proper  repetition.  These,  therefore,  may  be  fair- 
ly laid  aside,  as  being  without  the  debate. 

3.  To  these  objections  ought  to  be  added  another ;  That  the  JSodt 
of  uttering  the  forms  of  prayer,  in  actual  use,  is  unhappy* 

This  mode,  as  is  weU  known,  is  the  audible  union  of  a  whoU 
Congregation  in  reading  each  prayer,  throughout  a  considerable  part 
of  the  service.  The  effect  of  this  practice,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
irom  my  own  experience,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  dis* 
turb  the  attention,  and  confound  the  thoughts,  of  the  several  sup- 
pliants. How  far  the  power  of  habit  may  go  towards  lessening 
or  removing,  these  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  without  more  ex- 
perience  of  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  worship,  to  judge.  But,  in- 
dependently of  this  consideration,  so  manv  voices,  set  by  nature 
(b  so  many  different  keys,  and  directed  ia  so  many  different 
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Inethdds  of  modulation,  are  certainly  an  embarrassment  of  that 

3uielness  and  steadiness  of  thought,  that  entire  self-possession,  so 
esirable  during  the  time  Of  religious  worship.  Sounds,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are,  when  uttered  at  the  same  moment,  alinost  of 
course  perplexing.  Discordant  sounds  are  neceSiiarily  unpleasant : 
and  no  circumstances  can  prevent  this  effect  on  the  mindi 

4.  Forms  ofprhytir  must  netessarily  be  General :  whereas  the  na* 
iure  bf  prayer  demands^  that  ourpetUumi  should  in  a  ^reat  measure 
be  particular* 

It  is  ild  part  of  the  dfe^ign  of  pniyer  to  thange  the  purposes,  or 
conduct  of  the  Creator.  Its  whole  im|J6rt  consists  in  excititig 
our  obedience  to  him,-  and  the  amendriient  of  ourselves;  By 
awakening  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  our  guilt,  dangers,  necessHietf,- 
helplessness,  dependence,  and  indebtedness  ^  of  our  own  lijttle^ 
ness,  and  the  greatness^  wisdom,  and  goedft'ess,  of  our  Maker  $ 
we  are  improved  in  our  mdral  character,  and  fitted  to  receive  the 
blessings,  which  we  need.  The  more  thdse  emotions  are  excited, 
the  more  effectually  are  thesfe  ends  acconiplishcd;  Of  course,  the 
most  advantaeeous  means  should  always  be  u^  for  this  pufpttm. 

Hence  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  prayer  ought,  as  fer  a^  itfajr  b^f 
to  consist  of  petitions,  confessions,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration, 
formed  in  particular,  not  in  general,  thoughts  and  expressions; 
General  declarations,  and  images^  of  all  kmds,  except  when  em- 
inently important^  are  feeble  and  unifnpressive.  Particular  ones/ 
on  the  contrary,  are  deeply,  and  alone,  impressive. 

Whenever  the  end  ot  what  we  speak,  or  write,  is  to  int^f^sf 
either  the  inlagination,  or  the  heart ;  it  is  a  rule  of  every  Rheto-: 
rical  writer^  and  ordinarily  the  practice  of  every  man  #ho  follow^ 
nature,  to  use  particular  images  and  expressions/  Noreason  ap*' 
pears,  why  this  rule^  founded  in  the  native  character  of  Aian,  may 
not  be  Applied  to  the  present  case  with  thcf  Same  propriety  as  (o^ 
any  other.^ 

The  principal  end  of  prater  is,  not  to  /«6cA,  but  i6  M^iy  ihi 
heart.  The  more  this  rdle  is  followed,  the  more  will  the  end  be' 
attained.  In  all  the  Irarrantable  means  of  qtiickenin^  the  affec- 
tions, prayer  ought  plainly  to  abounds  BotD  the  sentiments,  and 
language,  ought  to  be  simple,  unless,  Apparently  the  result  t>f  no^ 
labour,  derived  from  the  occasion,  and  springing  directly  from  dMf 
heart.  To  this  stheme,  the  confessions,  petitions,  and  tharasgivingiy- 
Should,  I  thihk^  be  generally  conformed,  wherever  it  is  inte/ided  lof 
be  made  deeply  impressive. 

This  is  a  purpose,  which  no  fortn  of  pifeyer,  how^Ve^  adtabtbl/ 
composed,  can  succes^IIy  atcomplrsh.  Designed  for'  so  maay 
persons,  occasions,  and  ares,  it  must  of  necessity  b%V  ^  R  P^ 
extent,  general ;  and  so  far  defective/  The  mind,  deeply  infer-* 
ested  by  the  occasion,  must  be  disappointed  of  ^hat  it  naturally 
expects ;  and  displeased,  when  it  finds  the  strain  of  sentiment  fali^*' 
jig  short  of  lit  owo  feelings.    In  thii  degree,  thereforsi  it  i^l  Ui 
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of  bein^  edified.  The  emotions  which  it  wishes  to  have  excited, 
and  which  the  occasion  demands,  and  awakens,  are  either  faintly 
excited,  or  suffered  to  sleep.  If  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
a  Liturgy  find,  as  they  think,  those  difficulties  in  extemporary 
prayer,  which  are  alleged  by  Dr.  Palejf  ;  such,  as  are  accustomca 
to  prayer  of  this  nature,  complain  with  not  less  feeling,  and  as  they 
apprenend  with  not  less  reason,  of  the  general,  unimpressive  char- 
acter of  forms ;  and  their  want  of  a  perceptible  adaptation  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  suppliants. 

Almost  every  prayer,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  sprang  out  of 
the  case  which  prompted  it ;  and  expresses  its  particular,  impor- 
tant, and  most  affecting  circumstances.  Such  are  AbrahanCa  for 
bhmatly  Gen.  xvii.;  Mraham^s  for  Sodom^  Gen.  xviii. ;  Lofis  for 
himself,  Gen.  xix. ;  Isaac* s  for  Jacob  and  £5^11,  Gen.  xx vii.;  JacoVt 
for  himself,  Gen.  xxviii. ;  ThoseofMoses  hrlsraelj  Exod.  xxxii.  and 
xxxiii.;  Gideon^s,  Judges  vi. ;  SamsonU^  Judges  xvi. ;  Hannah? s, 
iSam.ii.;  Davuf «,  2  Sam.  vii.;  So/omon'^  1  Kings  viii.;  JeAo^AopAcitV 
for  JtidoA,  2Chron. xx.;  Hezekiah?s  (or Israel^  2Kinesxix. ;  Heze^ 
kiflh?s  for  himself,  2  Kings  xx. ;  Ezrd^s  for  Judah,  Ezra  ix. ;  the 
prayer  of  the  Levites  for  Judah,  Neh.  ix. ;  those  of  Jeremiah  and 
DanUli  that  ofjosiah;  those  recorded  of  Christ ;  and  those  re- 
corded of  the  Apostles. 

In  all  these,  and  several  other  instances ;  particularly,  many 
contained  in  the  Psalms ;  the  prayer  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  oc- 
casion in  hand,  whether  a  public  or  private  one  :  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  several  of  them  were  prayers  of  the  most  public 
nature;  and  although  uttered  chiefly  by  individuals,  were  uttered 
iiv  the  midst  of  great  assemblies,  and  oflered  up  in  their  name. 
Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  remember,  a  single  prayer  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  (the  text  being  here  laid  out  of  the  question)  which  has 
at  all  the  aspect  of  having  been  a  form,  or  a  part  of  a  standing 
Liturgy. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen,  that  prayer  is  no  other 
than  the  thoughts  of  a  devotional  mind,  ascending  silently  to  God, 
or  audibly  expressed.  What  these  thoughts  are  in  the  mind,  the 
prayer  of  the  voice  ought  ever  to  be.  Hence,  as  the  thoughts  will 
vary,  so  the  prayer  will  also  vary,  according  to  the  numberless 
cases  of  suppliants ;  the  cares,  wants,  fears,  distresses,  supplies, 
hopes,  and  joys.  In  this  manner,  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  our 
Saviour  himself,  prayed.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  those, 
who  alone  were  under  his  express  direction.  Whatever  infirmities 
wet  who  are  uninspired,  may  labour  under,  the  same  Spirit  may 
Willi  humble  confidence  be  expected  to  help^  so  far  as  shall  be  ne- 
oessarv.for  us,  as  he  helped  theirs.  Their  example  he  has  record- 
^  both  for  Qur  instruction  and  encouragement.  As  their  circum- 
Atances  gave  birth  both  to  their  thoughts  and  expressions  ;  no  rea- 
son appears,  why  our  prayers  should  not  arise  also  out  of  our 
circmnstances*    The  difficulties  supposed  to  attend  this  manner 
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Df  worshipping  God,  will,  it  is  believed,  vaoisb,  if  our  hearts  are 
engaged  in  our  services. 

Such  are  the  views,  which  have  occurred  to  me  concerning  this 
subject.  Still,  I  have  no  controversy  with  those,  who  think  forms 
of  prayer  most  edifyine  to  themselves.  They  undoubtedly  must 
be  their  own  judges.  Particularly,  as  their  experience  concerning 
this  side  of  the  question  has  been  far  greater  tnan  mine;  I  cannot 
controvert  the  decisions  of  this  experience,  so  far  as  they  are  to 
respect  themselves  only.  Very  many  unquestionable,  and  excel- 
lent. Christians  have  worshipped  in  bioth  tncse  methods.  In  both 
ihese  methods,  therefore,  men  may  be  excellent  Christians,  and 
RTorship  God  in  an  acceptable  manner.  On  this  subject,  whether 
:onsidered  as  a  subject  of  speculation,  or  of  practice,  no  debate 
}ught  ever  to  arise,  except  that  which  is  entirely  catholic,  and 
iriendly ;  and  no  feelings  beside  those  which  arc  of  the  most  char- 
table  nature.  Zeal,  however  commendable  it  may  be  in  some 
:ases,  seems  here  out  of  place. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  1  thought  proper  to 
nake  concerning  forms  of  prayer,  and  concerning  the  Lord's 
3rayer,  considered  as  either  requiring,  or  warranting  us  to  pray 
by  a  form.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  6dd,  as  a  mere  onmion 
it  my  own,  that  it  is  perfectly  proper,  and  will  be  wise  for  all  such 
Dersons  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  self-possession,  or  of  being 
otherwise  embarrassed,  when  they  are  to  perform  this  duty,  whelh- 
*r  in  public,  or  in  private,  to  obtain  well-written  forms  of  prayer ; 
ind  make  them  their  directories  in  the  performance  of  this  auty. 
This  practice  I  should  recommend  also,  so  long  as  the  danger  of 
embarrassment  should  continue;  even  if  it  should  continue  through 
iife.  To  pray  by  a  form  may  not  be  the  best  method  of  directing 
:his  duty  at  large ;  and  may  yet  be  the  best  method,  which,  in  giv- 
sn  circumstances,  will  be  m  our  power.  It  certainly  will  be  far 
nore  desirable  to  use  a  form  of  prayer,  than  to  pray  m  an  Embar- 
rassed and  interrupted  manner. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  I  have  suggested,  that  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  intended  to  teach  us  the  subjects,  the  spirit,  and 
the  manner  of  our  prayers.  Concerning  the  subjects  we  arc  taught 
particularly,  that  we  ought  to  praycontmually,  and  extensively,  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  and  worship  of  God,  and  the  con- 
version and  obedience  of  mankind ;  to  ask  daily  for  our  dMy 
bread;  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins;  for  a  spirit  of  forgiveness 
towards  others;  for  security  against  temptation ;  and  for  protec- 
tion and  deliverance  from  evil,  both  natural  and  moral  We  arc 
also  here  directed  to  look  to  God,  as  our  Father  and  Friend,  for 

Eirental  love,  tenderness,  and  blessings  ;  and  to  refoice  that  the 
ngdomj  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  his,  and  viil  be  his  only, 
andf  for  ever. 

These  things  are  all  plainly  taught  in  this  very  remarkable  form 
of  prayer.    They  arey  oowcver,  iar  from  being  all  that  arc  taught. 


tiC  roRMf  ^^  riuTUt       _  ^    [qm  cxur 

No  compotitioO|U  is  presumed,  ever  contained  more,  or  more  val- 
uable instruction.  Among  the  truths,  which  are  obvipusly  involved 
in  it,  are  the  following, 

]•  That  we  are  not  to  expect  a  gracious  audience  Qf  God  /or 
our  mmch  ipeakmg^  but  for  the  sincerity,  humility^  ^ni  piety,  with 
which  we*prav« 

3.  That  alf places,  where  we  can  pray  with  decency,  and  with- 
out ostentatioq  and  interruption,  are  proper  places  for  the  perform? 
ance  of  this  duty. 

All  men  are  to  use  this  prayer,  at  lea$t  in  substance :  but  ail 
men  cannot  resort  for  this  purpose  to  the  Teniple  of  Jerusalem,  to 
a  Church,  nor  to  any  other  places,  supposed  to  be  consecrated. 

3*  Tha^  prayier  is  a  social  employment. 

Our  fhtffsr  is  the  language  of  numbers ;  of  a  family,  or  of  a  con- 
gregation ;  not  of  an  individual.  Similar  phraseology  runs,  also, 
Uirouffh  the  whole  form. 

4.  That  we  are  to  pray  for  others. 

"^Iiree  of  these  petitions  are  employed  as  prayer  for  others  \ 
vi^»  the  three  first. 

5»  That  we  are  eoually  dependent  on  God  for  spiritual  good,, 
ai  for  temporal^  ^x^q  for  safety  from  moral,  as  weU  as  from  na-* 

lufajt  evih 

6«  That  our  desires  fpr  natural  good  must  always  be  moderate 
and  kumbUm 

We  are  here  taught  to  pray  daUy^  pqt  for  ypealih,  but  for  daily 
bread. 

7*  That  we  cannot  pray  acceptably,  unless  we  exercise  a  spirit 
offorsvotness  tov^ards  our  enemies. 

8«  That  we  are  to  pray  equally  fqr  those  things,  which  God  has 
foretold,  as  for  those,  which  to  us  are  unknown  and  uncertain. 

God  has  foretold,  that  his  name  shall  be  hallowed,  his  Icingdofr^ 
come^  an4  f^is  will  be  done,  in  the  manner  here  specified  :  yet  for 
these  things  we  are  directed  to  pray. 

9.  That  the  predetermination  of  God,  therefore,  ought  never  to 
be  a  hindrance,  nor  discourqgennent,  to  prayer. 

That  God  has  predetenqined,  that  his  kingdom  shall  be  built  iq), 
&U*  name  hallowed^  and  his  will  done,  throughout  the  earth,  will  not 
p^  xmestioned  by  any  man,  who  re£|ds  and  believes,  the  Bible.  Yet 
for'jS^ev^e  things  we  are  here  ^^ai^ired  to  prav. 

Finaj|y«  We  are  taught  by  tins  prayer,  that  k^,  who  does  not 
sincerely  djesire  that  the  name  of  Gocl  may  be  hallowed,  that  his  king^ 
<fom  may  '(oqr>\^e,  and  his  will  be  done  ;  who  cannot  heartily  rejoice, 
that  the  kingdo/n,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  his,  and  will  be  his, 
throughout  et^irn  ity ;  and  who  cannot  subjoin  to  all  these  things 
Us  own  solemn  Jl-»i^^  /  ^^^^  Y)ot,  and  cannot,  pray  iq  the  manneri 
pequi]^ed  by  mt  j^^^'leemer  of  m|3inkind. 
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f itOTi^iBi  lUL  20. — H€f  IM  vaXkelh  with  mn  men,  tkallbt  wim, 

[AVIIJIQ  finished  the  proposed  examination  of  the  ereat  Chris- 
duty  of  Prayer^  I  shaU  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  in  the 
r  /oimerly  mentioned :  viz* 
iercourse  tnth  rtligioui  men* 

he  Text  informs  us,  that  Ae,  who  walkelh  with  wise  men^  shall  be 

Wisdom,  it  is  well  known,  is  extensively  employed  by  the 

le  writers,  particularly  by  Solamoriy  to  denote  Religion.     Wise 

therefore,  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  Religious 

}  wtflk^  denotes,  in  the  same  language,  to  converse  fatniliarlv^ 
frequently  J  or  to  have  our  whole  course  of  life  intimately  and  fa' 
\rly  connected^  with  the  persons^  or  objects^  with  whom^  or  amid 
h^  we  are  supposed  to  walk. 
be  following  doctrine  is,  therefore,  obvioqslv  contained  in  the 

TTuil  he  wAo  liveSj  and  converses^  frequently^  and  intimately^ 
religiotu  men,  may  ordinarily  be  expected  to  become  religious. 

declaration  in  the  text  is  absolute :  but  I  understand  such 

irations,  as  usually  meaning  no  more  than  I  have  here  ex- 

led.     Thus,  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and 

\  l^e  is  oldj  he  will  not  depart  from  tl,  another  expression  of  the 

I  nature,  intends  not,  that  everv  child,  thus  educated,  will  cor- 

y  become  religious,  but  that  this  will  ordinarily  be  the  fact, 

[nay,  therefore,  always  be  fairly  expected. 

Iiere  are  two  senses,  in  which  the  text,  without  any  violence, 

be  undertsood :  the  obvious  one, 

hat  persons,  hitherto  destitute  of  religion,  will  assume  this  char- 

' }  and  the  more  remote  one, 

\at  persons,  alrpqdy  religious,  will  by  this  intercourse  become 

.so.     He,  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be  wise:  that  is, 

iatically,  or  eminently  f 

ghall  take  the  liberty  to  coosider  the  subject  with  respect  tr* 

these  senses. 

Those,  who  are  destitute  of  religion,  and  converse  frequently, 
religiously,  with  religious  men,  may  ordir^rily  be  expected  ^; 
ns  religious. 

proof  of  this  position,  I  observe, 

fUliffon,  m  th^  conduct  of  a  man^  really  and  eamnUly  pos-^ 
i  if  thus  ehareicttrj  appmrs  t^  oihirs  io  it  real. 
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The  Bible  exhibits  religion  with  abundant  proof,  and  with  su- 
preme force  and  beauty.    It  presents  this  great  subject  to  us  in  the 
fbrm  of  doctrines,  precepts,  and,  so  far  as  history  can  furnish 
them,  of  examples  also.    It  presents  us  at  the  same  thne,  with  the 
most  satisfoctory  ar^ments,  to  prove  that  these  exhibitions  are 
made  by  the  hand  ofGod  himself.     Still,  although  the  mind  is  un- 
able to  deny  the  sufficiency,  force,  and  beauty,  of  the  representa- 
tion, or  to  refute  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,,  it  can 
withdraw  itself  from  both ;  and  in  this  manner  can  avoid  the  con- 
viction, which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  and  the  emotions,  which  it 
is  fitted  to  inspire.    The  subject  is  naturally  uncongenial  to  the 
taste  of  man :  and  from  every  such  subject,  man  almost  instinc- 
tivelv  wishes  to  withdraw  his  attention,  and  turn  his  eye  away* 
To  GO  this  is  almost  always  in  his  power;  and  however  dangerous 
mar  be  the  conduct,  and  however  desirable  the  contrary  conduct, 
will,  almost  of  course,  be  the  dictate  of  inclination.    The  subject, 
which  he  disrelishes,  be  can  shun.    To  the  arguments,  which  sus« 
tain  it,  he  can  refuse  to  listen.    Against  the  evidence,  which  they 
convey,  he  can  close  his  eyes.    In  this  manner  it  will  be  easy  for 
him  to  say,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  *^  The  relidon,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Gospel,  forms,  indeed,  an  excellent  cnaracter ; 
and  would  be  not  a  little  desirable,  were  it  real  and  attainable  by 
such  a  beingas  man.    But,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  where  shall  it 
be  found  f   There  are,  it  is  true,  those,  who  profess  to  be  reli- 
gious; and  who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  somewhat  more 
grave,  specious,  and  imposing,  in  their  deportment,  than  most 
other  men.    But  I  see  nothing  in  their  character,  which  may  not 
be  rivalled  by  other  men ;  nothing,  which  may  not  be  explained 
by  the  common  principles  of  our  nature ;  nothing,  which  jproyes 
them  to  possess  the  extraordinary  spirit,  exhibited  in  the  Gospel. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  reli- 
gion, taught  in  the  Scriptures,  although  beautiful  and  desirable  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  exists  in  the  Scriptures  only ;  and  has  no  real, 
or  practical,  being  in  the  hearts  of  men.    As  a  speculative  object, 
^t  is  commendable ;  as  a  practical  one,  it  is,  I  think,  chiefly  imagin- 
ary.'^   Such  may  be,  such,  I  doubt  not.  often  have  been,  the  sen- 
timents of  persons,  living  under  the  Gospel,  concerning  religion  : 
persons,,  who  have  read  the  accounts  concerning  it  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  have  surveyed  the  conduct  of  its 
professors  only  at  a  distance,  and  seen  it  only  in  the  gross.    Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  these  sentiments,  although  false  and  gropfeid- 
less,  are  yet  natural,  frequent,  and,  in  a  sense,  common.      ^ 

But  in  real  life  the  subject  plainly  wears  a  diflfertnt  aspect* 
There  are  many  persons,  and  many  cases,  by  whom,  and  in  wnicb, 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  manifested,  so  unambiguously,  as  to  al- 
low of  no  doubt  concerning  its  reality,  nature,  and  efficacy,  in  the 
mind  of  an  honest  betokler.  The  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  candot  be  evaded,  wilesB  by  a  prejudice  too  gross,  a  violt* 
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lion  of  conscience  too  palpable,  to  be  admitted  by  a  man,  who  can 
lay  any  cla'mi  to  fairness  of  character.  It  would  be  oftcner  seen, 
and  oftener  acknowled^,  were  the  person,  on  whom  the  sight 
and  acknowledgment  might  have  the  happy  influence  under  con- 
sideration, to  converse  more  frequently,  and  more  intimately, 
with  men  of  piety.  If  we  were  reallv  to  walk  with  wise  men ; 
if  we  were  to  live  by  their  side ;  mark  their  conduct ;  compare 
it  with  that  of  others;  and  inquire  concerning  the  principles, 
from  which  it  was  derived ;  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  this  subject.  We  should  see  the  conduct  itself  to 
be  exceedingly  different,  nay,  in  many  respects  d'urectly  opposite, 
in  the  two  cases.  Effects  of  this  diverse  and  opposite  nature  we 
should  be  compelled  to  attribute  to  diverse  ana  opposite  causes. 
One  class  of  them  we  should,  in  a  word,  be  obligeu  to  ascribe  to 
religion,  and  the  other  to  the  native  character  of  man.  Even  in 
our  secret  thoughts  we  should  be  forced  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment. The  understanding  could  not  withdraw  itself  fron^  con- 
viction ;  and  conscience  would  not  fail  to  hold  up  the  subject  in 
full  view. 

3.  In  the  conduct  of  such  nun  religion  also  apptart  solemn^  dig* 
nijiedj  and  superior* 

All  wicked  men,  unless  when  under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sion, necessarily  feel  the  superioritv  of  those,  who  are  truly  and 
unaffectedly  virtuous.  A  sense  of  this  superiority,  and  of  their 
own  comparative  depression,  is  the  source,  in  an  extensive  degree, 
of  that  hostility,  which  they  so  often  manifest  towards  persons  of 
this  character.  From  these  emotions  no  such  man  can  escape* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  virtue  they  are  always  in  the  shade;  and 
are  not  unfrequently  shrunk  and  withered.  MUion^  aAer  having 
recited  the  rebuke  of  Zqfhon  to  Satan^  says  very  justly,  as  weU 
as  very  beautifully, 

«  Abuh*d  the  Davfl  ttood. 
And  felt  how  awful  coodoeu  if,  and  saw 
Virtna  io  her  shape  now  lovely.*' 

Such,  in  multiplied  instances,  has  been  the  effect  of  rebukes,  ad- 
ministered by  virtuous  men  to  those  who  were  wicked. 

The  awe,  the  reverence,  the  consciousness  of  supcrioniy>  in- 
spired in  the  minds  of  sinners  by  virtue,  appearing  with  its  owi> 
solemn  and  venerable  dijenity,  are  not  always  accompanied,  nor 
followed,  by  hatred.  If  I  mistake  not,  they,  in  many  instances, 
terminate  in  a  setded  respect  and  admiration  for  the  virtuous  per- 
sons, by  whose  conduct  they  were  excited ;  emotions,  not  unfre^ 
quendy  productive  of  the  happiest  effects  on  the  hearts,  and  lives, 
of  those,  by  whom  they  are  entertained.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
prove,  that  men  naturally  seek  the  company  of  those,  whom  they 
rcs[)ect  and  admire.  As  litde  is  it  necessary  to  show,  that  the 
•entimentB,  and  opiokmsy  of  such  panons  have,  of  coursei  no  small 
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influence  over  the  minds  of  such  as  thus  seek  their  company.' 
Between  reverencing,  and  embracine,  the  sentiments  of  personsy 
thus  situated,  the  steps  are  few,  and  Uie  transition  is  easy.  There 
is  the  utmost  reason  to  believe,  that  this  happy  progress  has  often 
taken  place. 

3.  in  the  condiuit  of  such  men^  also,  religion  clears  lovely* 

The  consciences  of  sinful  men,  perhaps  of  all  such  men,  when 
their  consciences  are  permitted  to  testify  at  all,  testify  to  the  love* 
iiness  of  Evangelical  virtue.  In  their  language,  I  confess^  it  is  of- 
ten denied  ;  and  still  more  fi^equently^  perhaps,  is  given  in  a  grudg- 
ing, niggardly  manner.  By  their  consciences,  it  is  acknowledged 
of  course^ 

Wherever  the  Judgment  of  the  mind  is  allowed  to  decide  with-* 
out  a  bias,  it  of  course  pronounces  the  law  of  God  to  require 
nothing  but  what  is  reasonable,  excellent,  and  useful.  Of  thiv 
nature,  beyond  a  question,  is  piety  to  its  Author,  and  benevolence 
to  his  creatures.  In  no  form  can  these  exercises  of  mind  be  main 
ifestedj  without  being  seen  to  be  amiable  by  every  unprejudiced 
eye.  Justice,  kindness,  truth,  disinterestedness,  forgiveness  to 
enemies,  and  mercy  to  the  suffering,  are  always  desirable,  always 
lovely.  With  the  same  amiableness  is  the  government  of  our' 
passions  and  appetites  regularly  adorned.  Meekness^  gentleness, 
sobriety,  and  temperance,  are  mdispensable  to  an  amiable  charac- 
ter :  and  all  persons,  who  wish  to  be  loved  by  others,  are  forced,* 
invariably,  either  to  assume,  or  at  least  to  exhibit,  these  character-^ 
istics  to  their  fellow-men. 

The  union  of  these  attributes  is  the  consummation  of  moral  ex« 
d^llence  to  man  ;  and  involves  whatever  is  really  and  eminently' 
lovely^  Wherever  they  are  thus  united,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
exhibited  in  their  native  light,  without  the  obscuring  influence  of 
characteristical  passions,  prejudices,  uncouthness,  or  vulgarity,  the 
understanding  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  excellence,  and, 
secretly  at  least,  to  pronounce  theni  lovely.  Even  gross  and 
hard-hearted  men,  much  more  persons  possessing  dispositionir 
naturally  si,weet  and  susceptible^  are  often  greatly  affected  by  the 
sincere  and  artless  display  of  these  attributes^  In  manfy  instances^ 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  they  produce  in  the  minds  of  un-^ 
renewed  men  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  religion,  which  argu- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  produce ;  and  a  sense  of  its  worth|> 
followed  by  the  happiest  consequences* 

A  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  of  a  vehement  and  rigid 
temper,  had,  many  years  since,  a  dispute  with  a  friend  of  liis,  a 
professor  of  religion ;  and  had  been  injured  by  him.  With  strong- 
feelings  of  resentment  be  made  him  a  visit,  for  the  avowed  pur-' 
pose  of  quarrelling  with  him.  He  accordingly  stated  to  him  the 
haturcy  and  extent,  of  the  injury ;  and  was  preparing,  as  he  after-^ 
Wards  confessed,  to  load  him  with  a  train  of  severe  reproaches  i 
.When  his  friend  cut  him  short  by  acknowledging  with  toe  tttmottf- 
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readiness,  and  frankness,  the  injustice,  of  which  he  had  been  guil- 
ty ;  expressing  his  own  regret  for  the  wrong,  which  he  had  done; 
requesting  his  forgiveness ;  and  proffering  him  ample  compensa- 
tion, lie  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was  satisfied ;  and  with- 
drew, full  of  mortification,  that  he  had  been  precluded  fix>m  vent- 
ing his  indignation,  and  wounding  his  friend  with  keen  and  violent 
reproaches  for  his  conduct*  As  he  was  walking  homeward,  he 
said  to  himself  to  this  effect :  *^  There  must  be  something  more  in 
religion,  than  I  have  hitherto  suspected.  Were  any  man  to  ad- 
dress me  in  the  tone  of  haughtiness,  and  provocation,  with  which 
I  accosted  my  friend  this  evening ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  preserve  the  equanimity,  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness ;  and 
especially  with  so  much  frankness,  humility,  and  meekness,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  wrong,  which  I  had  done ;  so  readily  ask  for^ve- 
ness  of  the  man  whom  I  had  injured ;  and  so  cheerfully  promise  a 
satisfactory  recompense.  I  should  have  met  his  anger  with  at 
least  equal  resentment ;  paid  him  reproach  for  reproach ;  and  in- 
flicted wound  for  wound.  There  is  something  in  this  man?s  dis- 
position, which  is  not  in  mine*  There  is  someUiing  in  the  religion, 
which  he  professes,  and  which  I  am  forced  to  believe,  he  feels; 
something,  which  makes  him  so  superior,  so  much  better,  so 
much  more  amiable,  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  The  subject 
strikes  me  in  a  manner,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  a  stran- 
ger. It  is  high  time  to  examine  it  more  thoroughly,  with 
more  candour,  and  with  greater  solicitude  also,  than  I  have  done 
hitherto.*' 

From  this  incident,  a  train  of  thoughts  and  emotions  ccfmmenced 
in  the  mind  of  this  man,  which  termmated  in  his  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  his  relinquishment  of  the  business,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  *,  and  his  consecration  of  himself  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Gospel. 

4.  The  conversation  of  Religious  persons  has  often  great  jmosr 
upon  the  Consciences  of  sinners* 

None  can  set  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  so  strong,  or  sol- 
emn a  point  of  view,  as  those  who  feel  them.  None  can  speak 
of  sin  so  justly,  so  clearly,  or  so  puneently,  as  those,  who,  under 
alarming  convictions,  have  realized  tneir  guilt,  and  their  dangeri 
and  been  roused  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  ruin  to  the  most  anx- 
ious and  laborious  efforts  for  their  recovery ;  and  who,  with  an 
ingenuous  contrition  of  heart,  have  learned  to  realize  its  hateful 
nature,  as  well  as  its  dreadful  consequences.  None  can  speak  of 
holiness  like  those,  who  understand  its  nature,  the  delightful  tea- 
our  of  its  affections,  the  peace  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  joy 
which  it  inspires,  by  their  own  undeceiving,  impres^ve,  and  happy 
experience. 

Who  can  present  in  such  strong,  affecting,  awful  colours^  the 
world  of  perdition,  as  will  natural^  be  employed  by  those,  who 
liave  beheld  its  transcendent  evils  witb  realizins  cooYictioB«  uA 
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deep  amazement;  who  have  seen  it  naked  before  them;  felt  their 
own  near  approach  to  its  sufitTings ;  and  siill  licmble  under  a 
sense  of  their  marvellous  escape  ? 

Who  can  bring  Heaven  bclorc  the  eyes,  and  delineate  with  a 
glowing  pencil,  in  living  colours,  its  immoiial  glory,  l.ke  these, 
who  have  thought  long,  and  often,  of  that  hap|)y  world,  wiih  the 
fuith^  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for^  and  the  eiidetice 
of  things  not  seen^  and  the  h(.pe,  which  entcrclh  into  thut^  ivithin  the 
veil?  Who  can  discourse  concerning  the  Celestial  Paradise  l»ke 
those,  who  with  a  divine  relish,  already  formed  in  their  n.inds,  are 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  eternal  life ;  who,  conscious 
that  they  are  pilgrims  and  strangers  here,  regaitl  themselves  as  cit- 
izens of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  look  forward  with  delighii'ul  an- 
ticipation to  that  period,  when  they  shall  there  be  united  to  all  who 
love  them,  and  to  all  whom  they  love. 

Who  can  reprove  with  such  pungency,  with  such  efficacy,  with 
such  success,  as  those,  who  are  believed  to  be  in  earnest,  to  loathe, 
and  shun,  the  sin  which  thev  reprove,  and  to  delight  in  the  holiness 
which  they  inculcate?  Who  can  reprove,  in  so  acceptable,  or  so 
persuasive  a  manner,  as  those  who  perform  this  delicate  and  difli- 
cult  duty  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness,  the  humility  and  for- 
bearance, of  the  Gospel ;  and  whose  lives,  adorning  the  doctrine 
o/*GofJ  our  Sariour,  and  to  every  remonstrance  the  peculiar  weight 
of  an  unblemished  example  ? 

What  is  true  of  these  subjects,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  oth- 
ers, which  are  made  the  themes  of  religious  convcr.^aiion.  The 
words  of  the  wise,  that  is,  of  religious  men,  says  Sclomou^  arc  as 
goads^  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  Mast(rs  if  Jj,^si7nUiis»  The 
words  of  the  wise,  says  Piters,  in  his  translation  of  ihis  passage,  are 
as  goads,  or  as  if  planted  with  briars. 

When  the  Disciples  went  to  Emmavs  ;  they  expressed  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ's  conversation  in  these  remarkable  tcinis  :  Did 
not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  vs  hy  the  way^ 
and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?  The  conveisali(W)  of 
pious  men  is  not,  indeed,  that  of  Christ ;  but  it  possesses,  in  some 
degree,  the  same  influence  ;  and,  wherever  it  is  eonlorrned  to  the 
Gospel,  and  conducted  with  the  prudence  which  the  Gospel  re- 
quires, cannot  fail  to  leave  behind  it  desirable  efl'ects. 

In  revivals  of  religion,  when  conversation  concerning  this  sub- 
ject prevails,  and  the  tidings  of  conversion  are  niiilii|  lied  ;  \\hen 
the  power  of  sympathy  is  awake,  and  the  soul  is  prepared  readily 
to  interest  itself  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  its  fel!ou-m(fj;  k\k'ys 
thing,  pertaining  to  their  religious  circumstances,  app'-ars  to  ha\e 
a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  minds  of  others.  Their  vieus  and 
affections,  their  conversation  and  their  conduct,  nay,  the  bare 
narratives  of  whatever  pertains  to  their  religious  interests,  ajijjear, 
through  the  power  of  sympathy,  to  produce  great,  extensive,  and 
iMippjefiiBeU  OQ  thosei  to  whom  they  are  made  known*    li  i^.  a 
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remark  of  President  Edwards  derived  from  his  own  obsefvatida 
during  an  extraordinary  revival  of  religion,  that  ''nothing  seett<$d 
to  f)rodi:cc  greater  effects  on  the  minds  of  his  own  congregaiio&i 
than  recitals  of  the  prevalence  of  religion  in  other  places." 

The  more  frequent,  and  the  more  intimate,  our  intercourse  with 
such  persons  is,  the  greater,  and  the  happier,  is  its  efficacy.  The 
same  thing  is  true,  when  the  persons,  witn  whom  we  converse,  and 
live,  are  possessed  of  characters  peculiarly  venerable,  or  of  man- 
ners  and  dispositions  peculiarly  lovely.  Amiable  companions, 
near  and  ollcciionate  relatives,  pp.rerUs,  ministers,  and  rulers,  when 
persons  of  uriiiirccitd  pirtv,  contribute  more  by  their  conversation 
and  example,  ti:an  can  bo  easily  imagined,  to  spread  religion 
among  mankind,  and  to  preserve  the  world  from  profligacy  and 
ruin.  The  lig/it  of  these  persons  so  shines  be/jre  others^  that  tkey^ 
heholdhig  their  good  works^  actually  glorify  their  Fathery  who  is  tn 
Heaven,* 

If.  Per  sons  y  already  religious,  will  by  tkii  intercourn  become 

more  sn. 

AW  the  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  head,  are  appli- 
cable to  this  also  ;  and  with  additional  force.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  peculiar  to  this;  and  those,  of  distinguished  impoi^ 
lance. 

1^  Persons,  already  religinvs,  are  prepared  to  realize  whatever  i$ 
comntfinlcated  to  them  by  others,  of  the  same  character. 

As  face  ansvsertth  to  face  in  the  water,  so  doth  the  heart  ofmdn  to 
man.  This  observation  may  be  emphatically  applied  to  the  hearts 
of  Christians,  Their  views  are  substantially  the  same:  their  taste 
is  the  same  :  their  character  is  the  same.  They  have  all  a  com- 
mon interest ;  are  engaged  in  common  pursuits ;  and  are  bound 
towards  a  common  home.  They  are  all  of  one  family;  are  chil- 
dren of  one  Parent;  and  followers  of  one  Redeemer.  All  of  them 
discern  spiritual  things  in  a  spiritual  manner;  and  relish  them  with 
a  spiritual  taste.  To  the  interests  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  to  the 
concerns  of  the  least  individual,  who  belongs  to  it,  not  one  of  them 
is  indifferent.  All  are  prepared  to  feel  the  concerns  of  all :  and 
by  every  one,  so  far  as  they  are  communicated,  they  are  actually 
felt.  Every  thing,  therefore,  in  the  life,  and  conversation,  of  one 
Christian,  will  easily  be  transferred  to  his  own  circumstances  by 
ever)'  other. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  mutual  coitimunications  among  per- 
sons of  such  a  character,  and  in  such  circumstances,  will  of  course 
be  regarded  as  the  communications  of  friends  and  brethren, 
tvery  man  knows  with  what  a  welcome  he  hears,  how  readily  be 
fcNPlievcs,  how  deeply  he  feels,  and  how  much  he  is  influenced  by, 
the  conversation  and  sentiments  of  a  beloved  friend.  The  im* 
porUnce  of  this  consideration  is  peciiliaily  seen  in  eveiy  tite  ilf 
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reproof.  The  difficulties,  which  usually  attend  the  administration  of 
reproof,  and  its  frequent  want  of  efficacy  and  success,  are  subjects 
of  complaint  in  the  mouth  of  every  thinking  man.  All  these  dif- 
ficulties plainly  lie  in  the  character,  either  of  the  reprover,  or  the 
reproved.  It  is  indispensable,  that  the  reprover,  ii  any  hope  be 
entertained  of  success,  be  regarded  as  a  friend  ;  and  that  he  as- 
sume the  lowliness,  meekness,  long-suffering,  and  forbearance,  of 
the  Gospel.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Christian  in  the  eye  of 
his  fellow-ChrisUanj  and  such  is  the  disposition,  with  which  his  re- 
proofs will  be  administered.  They  will,  therefore,  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage, furnished  by  the  fact,  that  they  arc  derived  from  the  best 
source. 

At  the  same  time,  religion  prepares  the  person,  who  is  to  be  re- 
proved, in  the  best  manner  to  receive  this  office  of  friendship.  It 
teaches  him  his  own  frailty ;  the  guilt  and  danger  of  backsliding ; 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reproof  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others ; 
the  obligations,  which  his  fellow-Christians  are  under  to  administer 
it ;  the  oenevolent  ends,  which  it  is  designed  to  answer ;  and  the 
peculiar  friendship,  employed  in  reproving,  agreeably  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  Christian  is  by  his  disposition 
prepared  to  discern,  that  the  reproofs  of  instruction  are  the  way  of 
life  ;  and  thus  a  reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  tnan^  than  an  hun* 
artd  stripes  into  afooL 

Nor  is  the  Christian  less  fitted  to  derive  instruction,  improve- 
ment, and  enjoyment,  from  other  religious  communications.  By  a 
kind  of  instinctive  application  he  makes  the  cases,  views,  and 
feelings,  of  his  fellow-Christians  his  own.  From  their  dangers  he 
learns  the  means  of  safety  to  himself.  From  their  backslidings 
he  derives  watchfulness.  From  their  victories  he  acquires  cour- 
age. Their  fortitude,  patience,  and  resignation,  he  transplants 
into  his  own  life.  In  their  faith  and  hope,  their  comfort  and  joys, 
he  exercises  an  Evangelical  communion,  which  makes  them  all 
his  own.  In  their  sorrows,  also,  he  experiences  a  refined  and  af- 
fectionate interest,  springing  from  the  very  nature  of  Christian 
sympathy,  and  rendering  him  better,  and  lovelier,  whenever  it  is 
experienced.  In  this  manner,  while  on  the  one  hand,  his  heart  is 
softened  and  purified ;  he  acquires  on  the  other,  the  rare  and  diffi- 
cult science  of  regulating  the  affections,  and  directing  wisely  the 
conduct,  to  which  they  give  birth. 

3.  Notwithstanding  this  sameness  of  character,  the  views  of  dif' 
ferent  Christians  concerning  the  same  objects^  and  the  emotions  ex- 
died  by  them,  are  in  many  respects  different. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  creation  and  providence  qf 
God,  we  find  not  two  beings,  or  events,  exactly  alike.  In  this  di- 
versity, God  undoubtedly  designed  to  exhibit  the  endless  diversi- 
ties 01  beauty,  and  utility,  existing  in  his  own  endlessly  various  wis- 
dom: so  that  every  thing  might,  in  some  respect,  be  a  new  dis- 
play  of  his  perfect  ch^u^cter.    \a  QOthing  is  this  variety  more  con- 


than  in  rational  minds.    These  undoubttKlIy  diflfer  not 
iheir  original  siruclurc ;  and  vary  unceasingly  in  their 
bclions,  and  eflbrts.     The  very  optics  of  the  mind,  aU 
ossessing  the  same  common  nature,  are  nevertheless  so 
'om  each  other,  as  to  sec  the  same  objects  in  lights,  often 
ffcrcnt,  and  to  rest  on  very  diflerent  parts  of  each  indi- 
ject.     Let  any  two  persons,  who  have  been  employed  in 
ating  the  same  subject,  or  viewing  the  same  object,  recite 
►cctive  views ;  and  this  difference  will  be  strongly  evinc« 
these  varieties  are  also  predicabre  of  the  human  heart* 
),  very  variously  modified,  are  continually  awakened  in  dif- 
psons  by  the  same  events,  even  when  they  have  the  same 
interest.    The  compassion,  excited  by  a  scene  of  distress 
pany  of  friends  or  neighbours,  is  proved  by  their  own  ex- 
i  to  have  many  diversities  of  shade  and  character. 
«e  varieties  of  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  and  exertion,  are 
ery  where,  in  Christians,  with  respect  to  every  religious 
I*  rom  this  fact  it  has  been  often,  but  rashly,  concluded, 
I  were  so  made,  as  necessarily  to  form  incoiisistent  views 
.me  doctrine,  or  the  same  precept :  and  hence  an  apology 
I  made  for  error,  which  is  intended  to  excuse  it  from  crimi- 
id  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  when  chargeable  with  false 
opinions.     This  schenie  attributes  to  God  such  indiffer* 
ruih,  or  such  love  to  falsehood,  as  to  have  induced  him  to 
?n  incapable,  either  from  their  natuie,  or  firom  their  cir- 
:es,  of  discerning;  tnith,  and  avoiding  error.    .It  is  fairly 
ble,  that  those,  who  hold  this  scheme,  are  not  intentionally 
charging  God  thus  foolishly. 

though  God  has  not  made  the  reception  of  error  necessary, 
lainly  formed  us  so  as  to  receive  truth,  |}erhaps  necessa* 
*tainly  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  to  us  as  social 
in  an  unceasing  diversity  of  lights.  In  a  careful  investi- 
»f  a  complicated  subject,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  of  a 
1  persons,  thus  employed,  every  individual  would  discern 
ig  not  discerned  bv  the  others ;  and  that  somethings  true 
•  Every  thing  in  the  character  of  man,  in  his  understand- 
ctions,  and  habits,  contributes  to  this  diversity, 
ne  illustrate  this  subject  bv  a  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
objectionable,  example.  I'here  are  in  the  Scriptures, 
,  one  hundred  writers,  and  speakers;  all  of  whom  have 
truth  only  :  while  each  has  yet  uttered  it  in  his  own  char- 
cal  manner.  How  universally  various  are  these  manners; 
r  much  additional  beauty,  foi-ce,  and  profit,  are  in  this  way 
)  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  every  reader!  Ltiifce, Pan/,  and 
*e  the  most  voluminous  writers  in  the  Mew  Testament : 
ve  communicated  the  greatest  number  of  doctrines  ana 
s  to  mankind.  How  unlike  each  other  are  these  writeii 
several  modes  of  viewing  the  interesting  subjeetS|  wUch 
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ibey  eomnraicace  to  mankind.  Pavi  and  Jokn^  particularly,  aie 
reaarkably  eloquent  and  sublime,  as  well  as  remarkably  instruc- 
tive. Yet  how  different  is  the  simple,  artless,  gentle  manner  of 
John  from  the  bold,  ardent,  abrupt  manner  of  PavAl  Both  at  the 
same  time,  are  pre-eminently  impressive,  useful,  and  happy. 

All  Christians  have  their  |)eculiar  views  of  divine  subj?cis,  and 
their  peculiar  affections.  All  these  also,  when  just,  and  true,  have 
their  own  peculiar  utility.  In  the  familiar  intercourse  of  Christians 
these  views  are  continually  interchanged;  and  ihrse  affections  mu- 
tually communicated.  By  this  interchange,  the  views  of  nil  l)e- 
come  more  just,  more  expanded,  more  noble.  The  varieties  of  di- 
vine excellence,  the  multinlied  relations  of  divine  truth,  and  ihe 
endleas  modifications  of  auty,  are,  in  this  way,  far  more  ex- 
tensively perceived  by  fixtiry  one,  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  difference  between  the  knowledge,  thus  imbibed, 
and  that,  which  would  be  gained  by  n  Christian  in  al)SGlute  soli- 
tude^  is  substantially  the  same  with  that,  which  exists  between  a 
savage,  and  a  man  educated  in  enlightened  society* 

Nor  is  this  mutual  communication  of  affections  less  improv- 
ing. Piety,  benevolence  and  self-government,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing endlessly  modified.  In  a  solitary  mind,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  man,  that  they  should  fail  of  being  sluggish,  con- 
tracted, austere,  or  in  some  other  unhappy  manner  defective. 
Even  where  persons  of  the  iamt  sect,  ciass^  or  chn racier,  consort 
with  each  other  only,  a  narrow-minded,  prrjidlccd,  bigoiod,  and 
oflen  very  censurable,  spirit  is  diffused,  cherished  and  confirmed. 
An  expansive  correspondence  among  Christians,  on  the  contrary, 
enlarges  the  heart,  exalts  its  feelings,  and  dignifies  its  designs. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  tliat  to  this  immense  good  every  Christian 
Biay  contribute,  whatever  is  his  station,  whatever  the  extent  of 
his  talents,  and  whatever  the  characteristical  lenour  of  his  af  cc- 
tions.  The  greatest  may  learn,  and  amend,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  least ;  the  wisest,  by  that  of  the  most  uninformed.  Thus,  As 
wvn  thawnelh  iron,  so  eroery  Christian  sharptneth  the  counlenanee 
^  hi$fp^»    Prov.  xxvii.  17. 

3.  IS«  affections  of  Christians  are  strongly  invigorated  by  their 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other* 

boctal  beings  are  formed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily,  and 
^eply,  interested  io  each  other^s  concerns ;  and  to  share  in  each 
^ibtrB  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows.  Naturally,  and  in 
lb  sense,  instinctively,  we  love  when  others  love,  and  hate  when 
•thers  hale;  exult  m  their  prosperity,  and  mingle  our  sighs  and 
Uswn  mik  theirs.  Whenever  these  emotions  are  communicated, 
diMey  are  caught.  Heart,  in  this  case,  beats  in  regular  response  to 
hsari;  and  the  bosom  spontaneously  heaves,  and  glows,  and 
dtfobs^at  tli0  call  of  those,  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  All  this 
.i^QitttJSHially  iten  in  the  conunon  occurrences  of  life;  particularly 
JfliiiO  BMiii  p«tiB*'f  Ike  agitations  of  pditical  as8eniblies>;  and 
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tbe  distracted  violence  of  tumukuous  cFowda.  Muckaiflre  deli{|h(> 
fully  is  it  exhibited  in  tbe  more  rational  and  affectionaie  meetiags 
of  friends;  and  far  more  delightfully  still  in  the  kiterconunuBion 
of  Christians,  the  best  of  all  friends.  Here,  the  noblest  subjects 
engage  the  aiiention  ;  and  the  niost  interesting  of  all  concerns  en- 
gross  the  heart;  concerns,  approved  by  the  conscience,  and  ap- 
proved by  God.  In  their  nature  they  are  fraught  with  peace :  in 
their  progress  they  arc  sources  of  unceasing  and  immortal  good« 
To  every  person  in  such  an  assembly,  the  IVudom^  xohich  vtfr^m 
aAove,  is  the  supreme  ohi?ct  of  pursuit;,  ih^i godlineas^  which h9^ 
the  promise  of  the  life  xMck  now  ia^  and  of  that  which  t>  to  commv 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  glorious  object,  full  of  comfortihope,  weA 
joy,  the  best  emotions,  which  can  be  felt  by  the  human  heart,  are 
awakened,  ajid  reciprocated..  The  flame,  which  glows  in<on«  bKa^r^, 
is  caught,  and  kindled,  in  another.  The  light,  which  jllumioes  one 
mind,  sheds  its  lustre  overall  the  minds,  by  wnicJb  it  ift encircled*^  The 
soul,  raised  above  itself  by  this  happy  communion^  feeb,  that  it  /urt ' 
passedfrom  dtatk  wUo  i/fe^  btcausf  it  loves-  the  brethren^  On  suck 
an  assembly  the  spirit  of  grace  fails  not  to  shower  hia  balmy  ia^ 
fluence,  and  to  awaken  in  tiie  minds,  of  which-  it  la  composedi, 
delightful  anticipations  of  future  glory^  Peace,  and  hope^  and  joyv 
descending  from  above,  scatter  here  their  richest  blessiney;  and 
with  a  divine  enchantment  raise  up  a>  tran&ieoi,  but  beauUAil^iimage 
of  Heaven,  on  tiiis  side  of  the  grave. 

REMARKS 

1«  TTuse  observations  teach  its  the  invaluabtt  blesiing*.  qf  bimgi 
horn  in  a  Christian  Land. 

In  such  a  land,  all  these  advantages  are  primarily  obtained* 
There,  Christians  live.     There,  religion  is  manifested  in  tbe  lifei 
ind  convei'saiion.     There,  its  reality,  dignity,  solemnity,  and.love-* 
lincss,  are  seen  by  the  eye,  and  declared  to  the  ear*     There,  lAe 
w>rds  of  the  wise  are  as  goads.     They  counsel, .  exhort,  reprove^ 
ind  alarm,  with  evangelical  power.     The  minds  of  sinners  are 
there  awakened,  in  this  manner,  to  a  sense  of  their  ffuiit ;  and  urg» 
sd  by  motives  of  singular  import,  to  listen  to  the  amnning  denun-' 
:iations  of  olTended  Justice,  and  to  the  delightful  invitations  of 
lioundless  Mercy.  There,  the  worth  of  the  soul,  its  immortal  beings 
ind  \\^  nma/jug  desiinies,  are  explained,  and  understood*     Thcre^ 
he  chvir.ns  of  religious  example  are  displayed,  and  felt«.   There^ 
>f  co*jrse,  man  is  taught,  allured^  and  compelled,  to  provide  fov 
lis  eternal  welfare. 

in  other  lands  how  dreadfully  reversed  is  .the  scene!  Whit.v 
t)le'ak  and  ban-en  wilJernesy.,  what  a  dreary  solitude,  doee  their 
noral  state  |)rescnt  to  the  com[)assionate  eyr; !  Stretch' tbewings 
>f  your  contemplation,  and  pass- over  then  wilhraimwMntanfy.bul 
painful  survey.  From  climate  to  climatev.iuit'athoui*-<iC'(s(Mlii 
[krcsented  to  your  eya^i  not  a  pious  family;  not  a  religjioas  «s 
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iiBple.  Lnltii:  No  voice  of  pnyer  rises  on  the  winds.  No 
notes  of  pnJse  9re  wafted  to  the  Heavens.  Look  :  No  Sabbath 
smiles  with  peace  and  mercy  on  the  desolate  waste.  No  dews  of 
divine  g«ce,  no  showers  of  life-giving  rain,  descend  on  the  sterile 
soil,  ne  heaven  ner  their  heads  is  brass :  the  earth  under  their 
feetisiroiu 

2.  Tki  same  observations  teach  us  the  peculiar  blessing  of  being 
bom  in  a  rtlirious  Family* 

In  such  a  femily  religion  lives  and  prospers,  is  visible  and  pow- 
erful,  in  a  still  more  cniphatical  manner.  It  is  seen  always :  it  is 
seen  in  the  most  beaaiiful  attitudes,  and  the  fairest  colours.  It  is 
seen  with  an  influence,  peculiorlv  persuasive  and  heavenly. 

In  their  morning  and  evening  devotions  piety  begins,  and  closes, 
the  day;  prepares  the  heart  to  go  patiently,  serenely,  faithfully, 
and  gratenilly,  through  its  active  concerns  ;  and  the  eyes  to  close 
in  peace,  and  to  enjoy  the  sleep  of  such  as  are  beloved  by  God. 
The  interval  between  these  solemn  seasons  is  filled  up  with  suc- 
cessive acts  of  Justice,  truth,  and  kindness  to  others,  and  to  the 
happy  circle  where  they  originate ;  and  with  a  watchful,  assiduous, 
and  mithful  superintendence  of  themselves.  In  the  blessings  of 
their  intercourse  with  others,  all  around  them  successively  share : 
while  their  friends  and  neighbours  are  delighted,  strangers  are 
welcomed,  and  their  enemies  are  not  excluded.  The  poor  and  suf- 
fering not  only  make  peculiar  claims,  but  find  those  claims  cheer- 
fiillv  admitted. 

With  each  other,  life  is  only  a  sweet  interchange  of  lovely  affec- 
tions, and  evangelical  offices  ;  and  assumes  an  aspect,  on  which 
Angels  would  smile  with  complacency,  and  heaven  descend  in  a 
shower  of  blessings.  Every  day,  which  passes  over  their  heads, 
calls  forth  from  them  all,  new  displays  of  Evangelical  love,  new 
efforts  to  make  each  other  happy.  Every  place  furnishes  them 
new  opportunities  of  showing  now  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give^ 
than  to  receive^  But  the  Sabbath,  of  all  days,  surrounds  them  with 
peculiar  lustre  and  loveliness.  Of  all  places,  the  sanctuary  most 
unfolds  their  excellence,  sublimes  their  virtues,  and  prepares  them 
to  meet  the  assembly  of  the  first-bom. 

How  can  those  who  are  youne  grow  up  in  such  a  family,  in  ihc 
mklst  of  such  conversation,  by  tne  side  of  such  examples,  and  in 
the  sight  of  such  excellence  hourly  displayed,  and  fail  ol  becoming 
wise?  The  example  is  that  of  parents;  ihe  most  venerable,  and 
the  most  impressive,  which,  in  this  world,  was  ever  presented  be- 
fore the  eyes.  The  excellence  is  that  of  brothers  and  sisters; 
the  most  lovely,  the  most  alluring,  which  is  found  below  the  sun. 
Must  not  the  Ansels  of  the  Lord  encamp  round  about  such  a  family  ? 
Will  not  God  behold  them  with  unintcrmpted  arid  unclouded 
imiles  f  Who  can  be  a  witness  of  the  piety,  the  benevolence,  of 
tQcb  a  bmilfi  and  not  exclaim. 
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**  Thus  on  the  Heavenly  hillt 

The  saints  are  blesi'd  above ; 
Where  joy  like  morning  dew  diitOf^ 

And  all  the  air  is  lover 

3.  These  observations  teach  us  the  wisdom  and  goodneu  of  GmMX 
in  establishing  a  Church  in  the  world. 

The  Church  is  one  great  family;  in  which  all  Christians  are 
united,  and  enabled  to  walk  together,  and  derive  wisdom  from  each 
other.  Here,  their  corresponaence  is  intimate ;  and  their  advan* 
lages  are  all  concentrated.  Their  instructions,  their  reproofs, 
their  prayers,  their  example,  are  here  mutually  exhibited,  and  mu- 
tually enjoyed.  Here,  also,  these  blessings  are  perpetuated. 
Rciij^ion,  here,  is  visible  from  day  to  day,  and  from  age  to  age  ; 
and  piety  and  beneficence  shine,  like  the  sun,  with  perennial  beams. 
The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob*  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee^  O  City  of  God.  The 
Lord  hath  chosen  Zion  ;  he  hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation. 
This  is  my  rest  for  ever:  here  will  I  dwell.  I  will  abundantly  bless 
her  provision.  I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I  will  clothe  her 
priests  with  salvation  ;  and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy. 

In  this  assembly  of  the  faithful,  the  word,  and  worship,  of  God, 
the  means  of  eternal  life,  and  the  reliction  of  the  Gospel,  have  all 
been  preserved.  By  the  example,  the  labours,  the  prayers,  and 
the  piety,  of  (he  Church  in  one  land,  and  in  one  age,  have  piety 
and  salvation  been  extended,  and  perpetuated,  through  other  lands, 
and  other  ages.  This  is  the  stem,  from  which  have  sprung  all  the 
blossoms,  and  fruits,  of  righteousness,  which  have  gladdened  this 
desolate  world.  Here,  sinners,  in  millions,  have  seen,  felt,  and 
acknowledged,  the  reality  and  power  of  religion;  and  under  its 
divine  influence  have  turned  from  darkness  to  light^  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Of  Zion  it  shall.be  saidy  "  this  and  that 
man  loas  born  in  her.^^  The  Lord  shall  county  when  he  writeth  i(p 
the  people^  that  this  man  was  bom  there. 

4.  fVe  hence  learn,  also,  how  important  it  is,  that  Christians  should 
adorn  their  prof  ession  with  a  holy  life  and  conversation. 

Considerations,  very  numerous  and  highly  interesting,  urge  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  On  this  occasion  I  shall,  however,  omit 
them  all,  except  those  which  have  been  insisted  on  in  this  discourse* 
These  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  a  design,  so  strongly 
commended  by  its  own  inherent  importance,  and  so  necessary  to 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  final  approbation  of  God. 

If  religion  be  not  fervent  in  the  heart,  it  will  not  be  conspicuous 
in  the  life.  If  it  be  not  conspicuous  in  the  life,  saints  will  not  be 
edified,  and  sinners  will  not  be  saved. 

A  dull,  cold,  stupid  heart,  and  its  necessary  consequence,  a 

dull,  cold,  and  stupid  life,  a  life  resembling  more  that  of  a  Heathen 

moralist,  than  that  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  robs  a  Christian  of  hit 

proper  usefulness ;  prevents  the  comfort  which  he  might  enjoy; 
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and  overcasts  his  brightest  hopes  of  future  acceptance.  I  speak 
of  this  man  as  a  Christian:  for  such  Christiniis  ilicro  are.  Such 
there  were  in  the  Church  of  Sadls^  on  whom  Clirist  calls  to 
itrengthen  the  things  which  remained^  which  were  ready  to  die,  Niiy, 
there  are  Churches  of  this  character.  At  Siardis  there  was  such  a 
church.  But  all  persons  of  this  character,  whether  churches,  or 
individuals,  are  mere  burdens  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  heavy 
weights,  under  which  Christianity  struggles,  and  ln:igiii>hcN,  and 
feints.  Their  profession  is  so  extensively  contradicted  hy  their 
life^  as  to  wound  every  good  man,  and  to  provoke  the  censure, 
scorn,  and  ridicule,  of  every  bad  one.  Not  only  is  their  own  pro- 
fession esteemed  insincere,  and  themselves  regarded  as  hypocnios; 
but  Christians,  universally,  are  scandalized  tor  their  sakes ;  and 
their  religion  pronounced  to  be  a  farce,  a  pretence,  a  cheat.  The 
injury  done  in  this  manner,  is  incalculable.  Instead  of  improving 
at  their  side,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  communion,  and  hy  means 
of  their  example;  Christians  learn  from  them  only  to  be  dull, 
and  slothful,  as  theif  are  ;  to  languish  in  all  their  duty  ;  and,  aU 
though  they  have  a  name  to  lize,  to  become  the  subjects  of  such  a 
benumbing  torpor,  as  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  chill  of 
Death. 

In  the  mean  time,  unrenewed  men,  discerning  the  mighty  differ- 
ence between  the  religion,  described  and  required  in  the  Go.sf)el, 
and  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  lives  of  such  professors,  not 
unnaturally,  though  very  unhappily,  conclude,  that  practical  reli- 
gion is  no  where  to  be  found.  To  induce  this  conclus-oM,  such 
examples  need  not  be  very  numerous ;  but,  whenever  they  become 
frequent,  it  is  drawn  of  course.  Thus  by  a  lukewarm  lile,  and 
a  profession  violated  by  stupidity  and  negligence,  the  hearts  of 
Christians  are  broken,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners  prevmiod. 
Vice  and  infidelity,  in  the  mean  time,  rear  their  head-^  in  irinm|;h. 
7%«  way*  ofZion  mourn^  because  few  come  to  her  solem:i  feasts  ; 
and  the  path  to  Heaven  is  trodden  only  by  here  and  there  a  solita- 
ry traveller.  He,  who  would  not  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt 
of  effectuating  these  deplorable  evils,  must  awake  to  righteousness ; 
must  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray,  alway ;  must  resolve  to  tlo 
whatever  hii  handfindtth  to  do  with  his  might ;  and  must  n*mem* 
ber,  that  (Ae  dot/  is  approaching,  when  cverif  man'^s  work  shall  bi 
modi  mamfest :  for  thai  dajf  ihall  declare  i/,  because  it  shall  be  re* 
ftaUd  bjfjfre. 
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pROTiRBf  ir.  20^— Poniler  lAejMtlA  ofihyfttl;  and  (el  «U  %wq^  (t  frfglffrtiJ. 

Our  next  subject  of  consideration,  in  the  order  formerly  prcH 
posed,  Is  Religious  Medllatioiu  ^ 

This  duty  is  enjoined  in  the  text.  Ponder,  says  David  to  Solo 
tnony  the  path  of  thf/ feet ;  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  eslabllihed*  By 
the  pathy  hci*c  mentioned,  is  undoubtedly  intended  the  course  of 
life  ;  including  all  the  thoughts^  affections^  and  conduct^  of  the  man* 
The  latter  clause  is  rendered  in  the  margin,  And  all  th}/  ways 
shall  be  ordered  aright.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of  ponder- 
ing our  course  of  life  is  here  declared  to  be,  that  all  otir  waus  shall 
be  ordered  aright.  Of  course,  the  text  obviously  contains  this 
doctrine: 

That  habitual  Religious  Meditation  is  a  direct  meanofourprueni 
and  eternal  xoell-being. 

This  subject  I  shall  discuss  under  two  heads: 

I.  Religious  Meditation,  generally  considered  { 

II.  Self' Examination. 

Of  the  former  of  these  I  observe, 

1.  That  it  alone  enables  us  to  make  rtltgioiu  Truths  a  pari  of  war 
onn  system  of  thought. 

Knowledge  is  never  of  very  serious  use  to  man,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  pari  of  his  customary  course  of  thinking.  This  is  accom* 
pli.shed,  when  by  familiar  acquaintance  we  are  enabled  to  call  it 
up  to  view  at  pleasure  ;  to  arrange  the  parts  so,  as  easily  to  com- 
prehend the  whole ;  to  perceive  readily  their  mutual  connexion 
and  dependence ;  to  discern  the  evidence,  by  which  each  is  sup- 
porle  J  ;  to  refer  each  to  its  proper  place ;  and  to  judge  concern- 
ing tne  whole  with  correctness,  and  expedition.  In  this  man- 
ner every  man  of  com»non  sense  thinks  concerning  every  subject, 
with  which  he  i.s  well  acquainted  :  and  the  power  of  tninking  in 
this  manner,  he  gains  Ofdy  by  meditation.  Wlialevcr  information 
we  ma^  possess,  it  is  of  no  serious  use  to  us,  until  it  is  thus  mads 
our  own.  The  knowledge,  which  barely  passes  through  the 
mind,  resembles  that  which  is  gained  of  a  country  by  a  traveller,, 
who  is  w  hirled  through  it  in  a  stage ;  or  by  a  bird,  flitting  over  it 
in  his  passage  to  another. 

No  infresting  sui)jr*ct  is  examined  by  the  mind  in  this  cursory 
way.  Every  such  8ubii.*ct  it  instinctively  tiu*n8  over  and  over; 
mnd  never  desists,  until  it  has  gained  a  &mUiar|  and  coaiprehen- 
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live,  knowledge  of  the  whole.  In  this  situation,  we  may  be  said 
to  understand  a  subject,  so  as  to  constiiute  it  a  part  of  our  system 
iff  thoughtj  and  to  make  it  a  directory  of  our  opinions,  and  conduct* 
This  truth  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  religious  subjects,  as  to 
others*  Whatever  knowledge  we  derive,  either  from  the  Bible, 
or  from  other  sources  of  insirucLlon,  is  thus  made  our  own,  only 
by  meditation. 

2.  Meditation  enables  us  to  feel  religious  subjects  with  Stroigth 
and  Efficacy* 

Every  person,  who  has  attended  to  the  stnte  of  his  own  mind, 
must  have  discovered,  that  there  is  a  wide  dili'erence  between /;fr- 
ceivingy  nnd  feeling  ;  and  thai  of  two  things,  ecjually  understood, 
one  has  passed  lightly  over  his  mind;  while  the  other  has  left  a 
deep  impression.  A  religious  man,  narliculyrly,  will  easily  re- 
member, that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  have,  at  times,  barely  swept 
the  surface  of  his  mind;  and,  at  others,  have  powerfully  affected 
his  heart.  He  will  easily  remember,  that  the  same  things,  wheth- 
er arguments,  images,  or  motives,  have  afi'ected  him  in  these 
widely  different  manners.  If  he  will  bestow  a  little  pains  on  this 
subject,  he  will  further  remember,  that  he  has  often  been  asion 
ishea  at  this  fact ;  and  has  looked  back,  to  find  what  mysterious 
cause  prevented  him  from  reaHzing,  at  one  time,  what  he  so  deep- 
ly felt  at  another. 

That  J  and  thnt  only,  which  we  feel  ^  moves  us  to  useful  action. 
What  is  merely  perceived,  or  understood,  scarcely  moves  us  at 
all*  The /)<)?«  must  be  relished,  before  the  dancing  will  begin. 
The  mourning  must  be  felt,  before  we  shall  unite  in  the  lamenta- 
tion* A  great  proportion  of  mankind,  in  Christian  couiiiries,  be- 
lieve loosely,  and  generally,  the  divine  origin,  and  the  genuine 
doctrines,  of  the  Scriptures.  But  while  they  thus  believe,  they 
live,  and  feel,  and  act,  just  as  if  there  was  no  Scriptures.  Almost 
all  men  believe  the  existence  and  government  of  God.  Still  they 
live,  as  if  there  were  no  God  ;  or  as  if  he  exercised  no  government 
over  the  world,  or  over  themselves.  Multitudes  believe,  that 
Christ  IS  the  Saviour  of  men  :  and  yet  never  think  of  applying  to 
him  for  their  own  salvation. 

Religious  Meditation  is  the  only  method,  in  which  men  learn 
to  feci  the  concerm  of  religion.  In  this  method,  the  doctrines, 
precepts  and  motives,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  quietly  and  carelessly  admitted  by  most  men,  in  Christian 
countries,  and  which  thus  neither  amend  the  life,  nor  affect  the 
heart,  are,  when  often  and  deeply  pondered,  brought  home  to 
the  soul ;  set  strongly  before  its  view  ;  applied  to  itself;  and  felt 
to  be  of  real  and  momentous  import.  In  this  way,  we  begin  to 
fear  and  hope,  to  mourn  and  rejoice,  to  desire  and  loathe ;  and  to 
seek  and  shun  them  according  to  their  respective  natures.  In  this 
way  only  do  we  regard  the  things  of  religion  with  profit  to  ourselves, 
tad  consider  (henii  with  an  ettcacious  attention.     In  every  other 
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siliintinn  of  mind,  \vc  vitq  setilrd  vpon  our  leesj  and  instinctivclj 
say,   The  Lord  xviU  not  do  good^  neither  will  the  Lord  do  evil. 

3.  Reii£rious  Meditation  renders  the  thoughts  and  affections^  thus 
gained^  HabituaL 

Nothing  in  the  moral  concerns  of  man  is  of  much  importance 
to  him,  until  it  is  formed  into  a  habit.  Every  opinion,  and  every 
impression,  which  is  transiently  entertained,  is  entertained  to  lit- 
tle purpose.  If  it  |)roduce  any  consc(|uences  ;  they  arc  momeii* 
tary,  and  useless.  In  the  mean  time,  other  things,  of  an  unhaj)* 
py  tendency,  having  already  b»  come  habitual,  and  possessing  the 
controlling  power  of  habi*,  return  with  speed  and  violence,  and 
drive  away  the  feeble  and  short-lived  influence  of  such  opinions, 
and  impressions.  Thus  that,  which,  if  continued,  might  occome 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  man^  is  as  the  fiowtr  of  the  grass.  The 
grass  withereth^  and  thr  flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

Habits  are  formed  only  by  Repetition.  That  which  is  often  re- 
peated, becom?s,  by  the  mere  tendency  of  nature,  more  and  more 
interesting  and  necessary ;  and  accjuires,  therefore,  a  daily  in- 
creasing  power  over  man.  After  it  has  continued  for  a  season, 
and  gaified  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  it  becomes  in  a  sense  im- 
moveable; acquires  a  decisive  control  over  the  conduct;  and  ii 
rarely,  and  not  without  extreme  ditficuliy,  overcome. 

This  influence  of  habit  seems  to  be  inwrought,  as  a  primaijr 
characteristic,  in  the  very  nature  of  Intelligent  oeings*    No  other 
considertuion  will  explain,  at  least  in  many  situations,  the  perma- 
nent continuance  of  either  virtue  or  vice.     Under  this  influence 
only,  does  the  drunkard  resist  all  motives,  and  adhere  immoveably 
to  his  cups;  the  idler  to  his  sloth  ;  the  swearer  to  his  profancqess; 
the  spendthrift  to  his  prodigality  ;  the  thief  to  his  stealing ;  and  all 
other  sinners  to  their  respective  iniquities.     Under  this  mfluence, 
the  mature  Chrisilan  overcomes  the  most  powerful  temptaUons ; 
and  advances  firmly  to  the  rack,  or  the  faggot.     Under  ine  same 
influence,  will  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  persist  in  their  rebellion,  in 
spite  of  all  the  motives,  which  so  powerfully  persuade  them  to 
cease  from  sin.     Finally,  the  Church  of  the  first-bom^  and  A&e  in- 
numerable  company  of  Angels,  will,  under  the  same  influence  also, 
persevere  in  their  obedience,  whatever  temptations  may  solicit 
them  to  revolt  from  God. 

Moral  Habits,  their  strength,  and  their  consequences,  are  all 
produced  by  a  repetition  of  those  things,  of  which  they  arc  con- 
stituted, in  the  mind.  In  other  words,  they  are  produced  bjr 
fre(|uent  meditation  on  the  several  subjects,  out  of  which  ihey 
are  formed,  together  with  a  repeated  indulgence  of  the  emotions, 
which  such  meditation  creates.  Ultimately,  therefore,  they  grow 
out  of  Religious  Meditation. 

Of  self-examination^  proposed  as  the  second  head  of  disGOUn% 
I  observe, 

1.  Thai  it  aUnu  makausmejuamitimUh  Owndtm^ 
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Every  man  bas  a  certain  moral  character;  partly  like  that  of 
others,  and  partly  peculiar  to  himself.  This  characteri  in  both 
Vc^pocts,  is  incapable  of  beinn;  known  without  self-examination. 
Our  own  hearts  ann'jDer,  ge;ic!\iily,  to  the  hearts  of  others,  as  tht 
fisct  io  i^€^ace  in  vsalcr.  B)  kriowinc;  our  own  hearts  only,  can 
We»  therelore,  know  crt'cciually  the  j:cncr»;l  character  of  man.  It 
may,  perhajM,  be  said,  that  tliis  chaiwitcr  is  delineated  with  per- 
tfct  exactness,  and  supremo  skill,  in  thescrifiturcs ;  and  by  search- 
iBglhcm  may,  therefore,  be  known.'  The  position  I  admit;  the 
eoniequence  1  deny.  The  instruction,  given  us  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  this  subject,  will  never  be  imderstood,  unless  applied 
toouraelves  in  the  examination  of  our  own  hearts.  Invaluable  as 
the  knowledge  is,  which  they  communicate  concerning  this  sub- 
jeet,  it  is,  like  all  other  knowledge,  never  realized,  never  made 
our  own,  except  by  meditation. 

But  there  arc  many  things  in  our  own  characters,  which  arc  pe* 
culiar  to  ourselves.  All  these  exist  in  the  heart  alone  :  and  there 
only  can  they  be  either  taught  or  learned.  Even  the  very  opin-' 
Ions,  which  we  entertain,  together  with  the  manner  and  d'^grcc 
in  which  we  entertain  them,  will  ever  be  imperfectly  understood 
<by  us  without  this  investigation  for  ourselves.  We  suj^pose  our 
selves  to  embrace  many  opinions,  which,  a  critical  inquiry  will 
ahow,  we  have  never  received.  Many  others  we  imagine  our- 
•elves  to  have  admitted  without  a  doubt,  which  by  this  trial  wc 
shall  find  regarded  by  us,  only  in  an  uncertain  and  conjectural 
manner. 

Still  more  ignorant  are  we  of  our  dispositions.  About  no  sub- 
Jf^t  have  the  apprehensions  of  man  hern  more  erroneous,  than 
about  his  will,  affections,  and  propensities.  Sclf-Knowledge,  in 
this  respect  chiefly,  has  been  [)roverb;ally  acknowledged  to  be  ex- 
tremely diflicult,  as  well  as  iii<^hly  important.  Hence  the  memo- 
rable observation,  /./,  yvw/ii  (reaurov,  e  calo  (hscmdli :  an  observa- 
tion, grounded,  perhaps,  rcjually  on  the  usefulness,  and  the  dilficul- 
ties,  of  the  precept.  Whatever  man  can  accomplish  in  this  ardu- 
ous concern  must  be  accomplished  l)y  self-examination.  He  must 
watch  carefully  every  movement  of  his  disposition  -,  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  progress,  of  every  alfectio.!,  aim,  resolution,  and 
habit;  the  manner,  m  which  every  thin;^  aflVcis  him ;  and  the  mean^ 
by  which  4ie  is  affected ;  the  causes  of  his  success,  and  his  failures, 
in  regulating  the  slate  of  his  mind;  and,  generally,  all  his  move- 
ments within,  aad  all  his  impulses  from  without. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  r;in  the  sinner  learn  effectually, 
that  he  is  a  sinner.  In  this  way  oidy,  will  he  discern  the  naturr, 
and  extent,  of  his  guilt ;  the  stren;rth  of  his  evil  pro|>;*nsilies  ;  the 
obstinacy  of  his  unbelief,  and  impenitence ;  the  uniformity  of  bis 
disobedience ;  the  completeness  of  his  ruin  ;  his  exposure  to  final 
condemnation  \  and  his  utter  indisposition  to  return  to  God*  Ail 
tbest  thiDfS  he  learns  onlyi  and  effectually,  by  observing  them,  ai 
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they  exist,  and  operate,  in  himself ;  or  arisen  as  conscauonces^ 
from  the  slate  of  his  own  mind.  Whatever  knowledge  ne  maj' 
pa<^sess  of  them  from  instruction,  even  fi'om  that  of  thcScripluref|; 
It  can  nf'ver  be  of  any  serious  nse  to  him,  until  be  has  made  it  hit 
own  by  an  investi^ition  of  his  heiiii,  and  life.  Whatever  he  may 
have  heard,  or  read,  of  sin,  and  gnilu  nnd  danger;  it  is,  to  him, 
merely  news  concerning  other  lue.-i ;  h(»t  knowledge  of  himself* 
Other  men,  according  to  I'ae  views,  which  he  entertains  before  he 
commences  the  exiuniii?ri(.:»  (•\'  l.imselt,  iue  sinners, odious  to  God^ 
children  of  wmlh.  anJ  iti  dan^'-r  of  perdition.  But  for  himself 
he  is  almost  innocent,  and  ))erh-.t).s  entirely  safe.  Should  yoa 
prove  the  contrary  to  him,  by  lu-^umenls,  which  he  will  acknowU 
edge  to  be  unanswerable  -,  >ou  have  gained  notiiing*  The  appU* 
cation  to  himself  will  still  be  nanung:  and  llic  story  might  almoU 
as  well  have  been  told  to  another  person,  or  communicated  iu  aa 
unknown  tongue. 

In  the  same  manner  only,  does  the  Christian  learn,  that  he  U  a 
Christian.  To  decide  this  great  j^oinl,  even  hopefully,  his  heart 
and  hift  life  must  pass  bel'cre  liim  in  continual  review*  The  doc* 
Irines,  by  which  he  is  governed,  the  iilVectlons  which  he  exerciseSf 
the  actions  which  he  performs,  and  the  views  with  which  they  art 
performed,  must  be  daily  scrutinized :  and  from  them  all  must  ba 
derived  the  momentous  result.  Without  this  diligent  investigation 
of  himself,  no  man,  however  long,  or  however  eminently,  he  hat 

Cossessed  the  Christian  character,  can,  even  with  well-founded 
ope,  conclude  thai  he  is  a  Christian.  In  the  same  manner,  alsO| 
must  every  (juestion,  which  wc  ask  concerning  our  moral  charac* 
ter,  be  answered.  Unless  wc  Uius  explore  ourselves,  whatever 
may  be  our  stale,  we  cnniiot  inuiersianJ  it;  and  shall  on  the  ont 
hand,  be  exposed  to  all  its  eviU,  and  lose  on  the  other,  no  small 
part  of  its  blessings. 

3.  Stif-examinatifm  naturally  prepares  men  to  turn  from  tm  f# 
holiness,  and  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  holiness  to  anotherm 

Conviction  of  sin  is  eminently  the  rc&uh  of  self  examination  :  as,  I 
think,  must  already  be  evident  to  a  very  moderate  attention.  EquaU 
ly  applicable  is  this  remark  to  all  ?.pj;rehensions  concerning  our  fu« 
tare  destiny  ;  ?.\\  eiriciuious  feai-s  coricernifig  the  anger  of  God| 
all  art'eciing  views  of  our  i.elplessness ;  all  thorough  convictiont 
of  the  necessity  of  betaking  om-selves  to  Christ  for  salvation* 
They,  that  are  whole,  need  not  a  physician.  But  all  are  whole,  in 
the  sense  intended  by  our  Saviour,  until  convinced  of  ti)eir  dit-  . 
eased  condition  by  solemnly  attending  to  their  own  case.  So  long 
as  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  no  recourse  to  the  Physician  m 
the  soul. 

Two  objections,  or  at  least  two  difficulties,  may  here,  perhaptf 
arise  in  the  minds  of  my  audience.  One  is,  that  the  effect^  nhick  I 
have  attributed  to  self  examination^  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Spirii 
V*  fi^rocf.    Tht  athcr  i&^thaLl  km  ^asken^Mnhiti  ^mm 
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absohitily  the  fact :  for  no  Christian  is  absolutely  destitute  of  self- 
examination.  But,  so  far  as  this  destilution  exists,  h( ,  who  is  the 
subjoet  of  it,  will  cease  to  keep  hiif  Lodi/  and  spirit  in  subjection  ; 
to  groxti  in  grace  ;  to  acquire  peace  of  conscience,  and  jo^  in  tfu 
Holy  Ghost. 

Why  do  sinnen  refuse  to  examine  themselves;  and  to  gain 
the  blessings  to  which  this  conduct  gives  birth  ?  Plainly  because 
they  arc  too  slothful,  or  too  much  alarmed  at  the  ihouohi  of  un- 
covering  the  mass  of  sin  and  guilt  in  their  hearts.  Thus  they 
would  rdther  decline  every  hope  of  good,  than  encounter  the  la- 
bour of  searching  themselves,  or  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  dismal 
prospect  within.  The  latter  is  the  usual  and  predominant  evil. 
The  picture  is  too  deformed  ;  too  dreadful ;  and,  sooner  than  be- 
hold it,  they  will  run  the  hazard  of  damnation.  But  is  not  know- 
ledge always  better  than  ignorance?  Is  not  truih  always  more 
protiuiblc  than  delusion  ?  To  know  the  truth,  in  this  case,  might 
prove  the  means  of  eternal  life.  To  continue  ignorant  of  it  can- 
not fail  to  terminate  in  their  ruin.  What  folly  can  be  more  com- 
plete than  to  hazard  this  tremendous  evil,  rather  than  to  encounter 
the  pain  of  looking  into  ourselves :  a  pain,  abundantly  overpaid 
by  the  profit,  which  is  its  certain  consequence.  Such  persons 
hoodwink  themselves ;  and  then  feel  safe  from  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
cipice, to  which  they  are  advancing,  because  they  cannot  see  tneir 
danger.  They  make  the  darkness  in  which  they  grope,  and  stum- 
ble, and  fall. 

3.  These  observations  also  teach  t«,  tliat  this  neglect  is  inexcu* 
sable. 

Meditation  on  every  moral  and  religious  subject  is  always  in  our 
power.  Every  man  is  able  to  look  inio  himself;  and  into  every 
moral  subject,  concerning  which  he  has  been  instructed.  Nor  is 
the  performance  of  this  duty  attended  w  iih  any  real  difficulty.  The 
motives  to  it  are  infinite.  God  has  required  it:  our  own  temporal 
and  eternal  interest  indispensably  demands  it.  The  benefits  of  it 
are  immense.  Sloth  only,  and  a  deplorable  dread  of  knowing 
what  we  ai-e,  can  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  our  neglect. 

But  to  how  low  a  situation  must  he  be  reduced,  how  forlorn  must 
be  his  condition,  who  can  plead  for  his  conduct,  in  so  interesting  a 
case,  no  reasons  but  these  !  Can  these  reasons  excuse  him  even 
to  himself.'  Will  they  excuse  him  before  the  bar  of  God  ?  What 
can  even  self-flaitery,  with  her  silver  tongue,  allege  in  his  behalf, 
but  that  he  is  too  slothful,  or  too  inditferent  to  the  command  of 
God.  This  is  worse  than  the  wretched  plea  of  the  unprofitabU 
servant  in  the  parable.  Kven  he  was  able  to  say,  that  he  thought 
his  Master  was  an  austere  man,  and  hard  in  his  requisitions. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  excuses,  let  no  sinner 
pretend,  that  he  has  laboured  for  eternal  life,  until  he  has  thor- 
oughly  exauuned  bis  heart,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  con* 
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templation.  This  is  a  duly,  which  every  man  can  perform ;  a 
duty,  10  which  every  man  is  bound;  a  duty,  in  the  way  of  which, 
reason  can  hud  no  obstacle,  lie,  who  will  not  perform  it,  ou{;ht 
therefore  to  say,  that  he  will  not ;  and  to  acknowledge,  that  he  t<i1» 
ues  the  indulgence  of  his  sloth,  or  the  sluggish  quiet  of  leif-igao* 
rancc,  more  than  the  salvation  of  his  soul* 


SERMON  CXLVn. 

OttUriAT    MBAVS   Or   GRACE. — THB    DUTY   OF   SDUOATIVa 
CBn»DRSa    RSLlOI0D8LY.-M)Bi£CTIOJ>8* 


Ac  wiii  m9t  depart  from  U, 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  order  proposed,  is 

T%§  lUligioui  Education  of  Children. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  the  word  train  originally 
denotes  to  draw  along  by  a  regular  and  steady  course  of  exertions  f 
and  is,  hence,  very  naturally  used  to  signify  drawittf^  from  one  ae* 
iion  to  another  by  persuasions,  promises^  and  other  efforts^  continual' 
iy  rtpfatedm  7%e  toay,  in  which  a  child  should  gOj  as  was  also  ob- 
served in  that  discourse,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  way^  in  which  it  is  best 
for  him  to  go  ;  particularly,  with  respect  to  his  eternal  well-being* 
With  this  explanation,  the  text  will  be  seen, 

I.  7b  enjoin  tpon  parenis  the  Religious  Education  of  their  ChiU 
inn* 

II.  To  teach  the  Manner,  in  which  this  duty  shmdd  be  performed, 
III*  To  promise  a  Blessing  to  such,  as  faithfully  discharge  this 

llitfy  ;  ana  thus  to  present  powerful  Motives  to  the  performance* 

These  I  shall  examine  in  the  order  proposed. 

The  duty,  enjoined  in  the  text,  has  by  multitudes  of  mankind 
been  strenuousfy  denied.     **  Children,  religiously  educaied,^^  say 
these  persons,  ^^  will,  regularly,  be  biassed  to  one  side  of  the  case, 
and  equally  prejudiced  against  the  other.     Should  they,  then,  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Serif )tures,  and  adopt  any  one 
of  those  numerous  systems  of  docirinos  and  precepts,  which  have 
existed  in  the  Christian  world ;  their  belief  would  spring  from  pre- 
judice only,  and  not  from  candour,  investigation,  or  evidence. 
Consequently,  it  will  be  destitute  alike  of  solid  support  and  use- 
All  efficacy.    Children  would,  therefore,  be  incomparably  better 
situated,  were  they  permitted  to  grow  up  without  any  extraneous 
impulse  with  resi)ect  to  religion  ;  and,  being  thus  unpn  judiced, 
would  select  fortnemselves,  with  much  more  probability,  whatever 
is  true,  and  right." 

To  oppose  this  scheme  will  be  the  design  of  (he  following  dis- 
course: and  in  the  progress  of  the  opposition,  all  the  proofs  of 
the  propriety  of  periomiing  this  duty  may  l»e  advantageously  al- 
leged* Ai  the  scheme  is  addressed  to  Christians  ;  the  argu- 
ments agaioil  il  must  be  also  addressed  to  Christians.    1  observe, 
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I.  Tkai  the  mind^  when  tmedttcaUd^  is  a  mere  blank  wilk  retptd 
o  nil  uii-fid  knawiedgt ;  and^  w'Uh  rttpeci  lo  the  knowledge  immoral 
iubyciSy  a»  truly ^  as  any  oiher. 

Bull  l.iti:lols  and  others,  (for  unhappily  there  are  othenif  who 
adopt  this  scheme)  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  profiositioOt 
here  asserted.     It  will,  therefore,  need  no  proof*     What,  then, 
w  II  be  the  coriseouence  of  the  ornission  contended  for  ?     The  un* 
rJurated  chJJ  will  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  moral  sub- 
pels,  u'ltl  the  seasoM,  alloiteJ  by  God  for  instruction,  and  the 
o  liy  useful  season,  is  pasi :  all  fuliire  instructions  will  find  bis  at- 
tach neuts,  HiiJ  his  memory,  pre-occupied ;  and  will  make,  and 
ledve,  feeble  im))ression8,  liiile  regarded,  and  soon  forgotten.   His 
pass.o.iA  H(i  1  appetites,  luiving,  from  the  beginning,  increased  their 
Mi'en^th  by  the  mere  cour^^  of  nature,  and  the  want  of  seasonable 
CO  itrol.  Will  effectually  resist  every  attemj)t  to  communicate,  and 
irojiress,  such  doctrines,  as  oppose  their  /avourite  dictates*     The 
authority  and  influence  of  the  parent  alao,  which  are  indispensable 
necessary  to  infix  all  important  lessons  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
w.'ll  in  a  grc>at  measure  have  ceased.     Of  course,  the  instruction^ 
th  JH  given,  will  slide  over  the  understanding,  and  leave  no  trace 
of  their  existence  upon  the  heart. 

Besides,  the  child  will  naturally  believe,  that  things,  so  long  un** 
lau«^hi,  cannot,  in  the  parent's  own  view,  be  of  any  serious  conse* 
quence,     Instifictively  will  he  s«'iy,  ^'  If  these  things  are  true,  and 
of  such  importance;  why  have  I,  hitherto,  been  kept  a  stranger  to 
them  !     I  might  have  died  in  my  childhood,  or  in  my  youth.     Had 
this  been  the  case;  where  should  I  have  been  now?  Did  parental 
tenderness  disregard  the  eternal  well-being  of  my  soul,  and  leave 
me  to  bc»come  an  outcast  of  Heaven ;  merely  because  1  had  not 
arrived  at  adult  years?     Is,  then,  the  eternal  hfe  of  the  soul,  at 
twelve,  or  fifteen,  of  no  value;  and,  at  twenty-five,  of  infinite  im« 
port.ince  ?    Cnn  it  be,  that  I  am  destined  to  endless  happiness,  or 
misery  ;  and  yet  that  rny/Mher^  and  still  more  nty  mother^  should 
have  fell  this  vast  subj.*ct,  and  loved  me,  so  litde,  as  to  let  me  lie, 
to  the  present  hour,  ifi  profound  ignorance  of  this  amazing  desti* 
nation  ?     Had  I  died  before  this  time,  I  had  died  for  lack  of  vie* 
ion.    The  things  themselves  are,  therefore,  not  true.     At  least, 
they  have  never  been  seriously  believed  by  those,  from  whom  I 
derived  my  being."     To  these  ivmonslrances,  it  is  hardly  neces« 
sary  to  observe,  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  answer. 

At  the  period  proposed,  therefore,  the  instructions  in  question 
would  be  useless.  The  mind,  aln*ady  grown  up  with  those  views 
only,  which  a  savage  entertains  of  moral  subjects;  few,  gross* 
false,  and  fatal ;  would  now  be  inca[>able  of  imbibine  better;  ana 
in  the  chief  concern  of  man,  would  continue,  notwimstanding  all 
the  light,  and  all  the  blessings,  of  the  Gospel,  a  savage  for  ever^ 

2.  If  children  are  tiol  educated  to  just  moral  furuusipUi  f  $h^ 
BfUf  ^  course^  imbibe  those  which  are  false* 
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The  mind  is  by  nature  prone  to  wrong.  By  this  I  intend,  that  it 
18  prone  to  forget  God;  to  exercise  tovrards  him  iieiihcr  love,  rev- 
erence, gratitude,  nor  submission  ;  to  he  governed  by  selfish,  and 
not  benevolent,  affections  towards  mankind;  and  to  iniiulge  pride, 
envy,  wrath,  sloth,  lewdness,  intemperance,  and  lightness  of  mind. 
In  a  word,  it  is  prone  to  be  impious,  unkind,  insincere,  ui  jtisi,  and 
dissolute.  These  and  the  like  things,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious 
discoveries  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  1  call  wrong  ;  because  t'lry  are, 
beyond  a  doubt,  dishonourable  and  displcasntg  to  God,  njiinous  to 
our  fellow-men,  and  debasing  to  ourselves.  They  do  no  grod  ; 
and  produce  all  the  evil  which  exists.  That  the  human  rucc  ai-e 
naturally  prone  to  these  things,  is  certain;  becaubc  children  evince 
their  propensity  to  them  as  soon  as  they  commence  moral  action. 
Every  man,  who  sees  at  ail,  sees  .some  or  other  of  these  chardcter- 
istics  in  every  one  except  himself. 

There  are  but  two  methods,  in  which  these  propenslries  may  be 
cither  removed,  or  checked:  the  Graceandprovidei.ee  ot  (u^ 
and  the  labour  of  man:  I  mean  the  labour  of  man,  esjccially, 
when  in  the  best  manner  exerted,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  to  edu- 
cate children  in  virtue.  That  God  may  be  expected  to  remove, 
or  even  to  check,  them,  will  hardlv  be  admitted  by  most  of  ihe 
men,  against  whom  I  am  coniei'ding.  Dut  they  will  universally 
ackno\%'ledge,  that  the  labours  )f  man  are  impcitant  to  this  end; 
and  that  they  coincide  in  their  efiicnry,  if  he  acts  at  all,  with  the 
agency  of  God.  So  far  then,  as  these  evils  can  be  exterminated, 
or  restrained,  the  labours  of  man  arc  not  only  useful,  but  indis- 
pensable* 

Childhood  is  the  seed-time  of  life ;  the  season,  in  which  every 
thing,  sown  in  the  mind,  sf)rings  up  readily,  grows  with  peculiar 
vigour,  and  produces  an  abundiuil  harvest.  In  this  haj^j^y  s(a>on, 
the  garden  is  fitted  by  the  Author  of  our  heii»g  for  the  best  i:ulu- 
vation.  If  good  seeds  arc  then  sown  ;  valuable  productions  may 
be  confidently  expected:  if  not ;  weeds  of  every  rank  and  poison- 
ous kind  will  spring  up  of  themselves,  of  which  no  future  industry 
will  be  able  to  cleanse  the  soil. 

What  is  implanted  in  childhood  takes  deep  root^  also;  and  can 
never  be  eradicated  in  future  Ife,  The  principles,  c-jtablished  in 
this  golden  period,  are  regarded  with  more  veneration  and  attach- 
ment, are  retained  longer,  and  are  more  powerfully  operative,  than 
any  other.  They  reappear,  after  having  been  for  a  great  length 
of  time  invisible;  and  renew  their  energy,  after  havkig  been 
supposed  hopelessly  extinct.  Such,  then,  being,  confessedly,  the 
importance  and  strength  of  early  instructions ;  how  interesting 
must  it  be  in  the  view  of  every  sober  man  to  prevent,  while  they 
can  be  prevented,  the  immense  evils  of  wrong  principles;  and  to 
•ecure,  while  they  can  be  securedi  the  iDestimable  benefits  of  ihoM 
which  are  right* 
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The  child  who  is  not  rdigiously  educaUd  in  the  dawn  of  life^  mustf 
even  with  the  happiest  future  advantages j  be  ignorant  of  many  inter* 
estin^  moral  doctrines,  during  all  that  season  in  which  doctrines  are 
capable  of  high  and  happy  influence.  In  tbe  mean  time,  he  will  also 
irnbibe  many  othtrs,  which  are  false  and  malignantm  No  man  is 
bottcr,  than  his  principles  will  make  him.  Virlue  is  nothing,  but 
voluntary  obedience  to  truth.  Vice  is  nothing,  but  voluntary 
obedience  to  falsehood.  The  doctrines,  which  he  obeys,  will 
form  his  whole  character.  If  they  are  false ;  they  will  form  bim 
to  sin,  to  odiousness,  and  to  ruin  ;  and  that  they  will  be  false,  at 
least  chiefly ;  if  he  is  left  to  choose  for  himself,  needs  no  proof. 
Thus  the  child,  left,  according  to  this  scheme,  without  a  religious 
education,  will  become  a  savage  in  his  morals;  not  from  ciisposi- 
tion  only,  but  from  ignorance  also.  In  his  mind  there  will  be  no 
good  principles  to  counteract  the  bad  5  nothing  to  enlighten,  or 
direct,  him  in  the  path  of  virtue  ;  nothing  to  suggest  the  necessi- 
ty, the  wisdom,  or  the  duty,  of  resisting  sin,  and  avoiding  tempta- 
tion. Such  a  child  will,  01  course,  become  a  mere  beast  of  prey  : 
and  he  who  sends  him  out  into  society,  is  more  hostile  to  its 
peace,  than  he  who  unchains  a  wolf,  and  turns  him  loose  into  the 
street. 

3.  The  Abettors  of  this  scheme ,  contradict  it  in  their  awn  can- 
duct. 

Many  of  these  men  assiduously  ittitYi  their  children  industry, 
economy,  justice,  veracity,  and  kindness  to  their  fellow-men.  Why 
do  they  educate  their  children  in  this  manner  ?  They  will  answer, 
Because  they  think  these  things  useful  to  their  children ,  and  child- 
hood the  time  in  which  they  can  be  most  effectually  taught.  Let 
us  examine  their  conduct  by  their  own  rules. 

All  these  things  are  by  a  part,  and  not  a  small  part,  of  mankind, 
denied  to  be  useful.  They  are,  of  course,  in  dispute.  I  return 
them,  therefore,  their  own  reasoning ;  and  say,  *'  You  ought  not 
to  teach  your  children  Industry^  until  they  are  grown  to  adult 
years  ;  lest  they  should  practise  industry  through  prejudice,  and 
not  from  candour  and  conviction.  Multitudes  think  sloth  prefer- 
able to  industry.  Why  do  you  forestall  the  judgment  of  your 
children  ;  and  give  them  by  education  a  bkis  to  the  other  side  of 
this  nuestion?" 

"Why  do  you  teach  them  Economy  ?  Great  numbers  of  man- 
kind, and  among  them  many  persons  of  superior  talents,  have 
thought  profusion  preferable  to  economy ;  and  have  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  opinion  by  their  own  prodigality.  The  question 
is,  hitherto,  undecided.  You  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
your  children  ;  but  leave  them  to  examine  for  themselves." 

"  Why  do  you  teach  them  justice  ?  Fraud  has  a  numerous 
train  of  advocates,  who  will  strenuously  urge  the  error  of  your 
judgment.  Ought  not  your  children  to  find  the  field  of  decision 
unoccupied  ?" 

Vol.  IV.  24 
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"  Why  do  you  tench  chem  Truth  ?  David  said  in  his  haste,  thai 
M  tntn  were  liars:  and  universal  rxperirnco  proves  ll.al  Li;e  num- 
ber is  vt^ry  .ffwai  o^ ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^'""l^'  ^»'^jlh  of  l.alo  Viiliic.  I'rccluiJc 
not  yourchiitlrcn  fi-ooi  Lhie  chance  of  judging  candidly  on  this  im- 
portant  question  /-'  . 

*•  Whs  do  you  so  sedulously  teach  thcni  ICmdncss  ?  Mark  the 
\-asl  rauliilude  o(  tao-^c,  who  prove  by  tlieir  conduct,  that  ihey 
think  this  attribute  a  weak  and  contemptible  chal•aclen^lic  ofman. 
Vou  arc,  iheivfure,  prejudicing  your  children  concerning  a  subject 
irbichis  far  from  being  settled,  and  of  pre-eminent  im|:orinnce  lo 
their  success  in  the  woi-ld.  All  these  things  are  as  strenuously 
opposed,  and  disputed,  in  the  world,  us  pic ti/,  faith,  repentance,  or 
ttangelical good'wilL  There  is,  therefore,  no  justification  of  your 
conduct  on  this  ground/' 

"Can  you  pretend,  that  Piety  is  not  as  rational,  and  as  impor- 
tant to  man,  as  either  of  the  things  which  you  cjijoin  upon  your 
children  ?  If  love  and  reverence  to  God  are  not  iniporiani,  no- 
thing is.  All  good  comes  from  God.  When  He  gives,  we  enjov : 
l\*hen  He  withholds,  we  are  destitute-  But  he  caiuioi  be  expected 
to  give  ;  he  certainly  will  not  give  ;  to  those,  who,  finally,  neither 
love  nor  reverence  his  character.  If  he  is  not  believed,  nor 
trusted  ;  he  cannot  be  reverenced,  nor  loved.  Withoi:t  faiths 
therefore,  piety  cannot  exist.  If  sin  be  not  hated,  rcgreifcd,  nor 
renotmced  ;  or,  in  other  words,rcpentcdof^  piety  will  in  Lke  man- 
ner be  impossible.'' 

**  Besides,  you  teach  your  children,  as  )ou  leach  others,  both 
with  diligence,  and  ardour,  to  disbelieve,  drspise,  and  hate  the 
Scriptures.  The  Scrintures,  you  know,  |)rofess  themselves  to  be 
a  Revelation  from  God.  To  the  Question,  whether  they  arc  such 
a  Revelation,  Christians  believe  the  positive,  and  you  the  negu- 
tive,  answer.  You  will  not  deny,  that  they  l.ave  ihe  same  right 
lo  adopt  their  belief,  and  their  eonsecjuent  (obedience,  which  )cu 
have  to  adopt  your  disbelief,  and  your  consecjuent  di>obcdiehcc. 
Neither  can  you  doubt,  that  he,  who  believes  with  the  best  evi- 
dence, is  the  wisest  man.  Thtir  argbments  }ou  have  utterly  fail- 
ed to  answer.  Yovr  ol j:^ctions  they  claim  to  liave  refuted  ;  and 
can  plead  this  strong  proof  of  the  j-jstice  of  their  claim,  furnish- 
ed by  yourselves,  that  for  many  years  you  have  (|uitled  tlie  field 
of  discussion.  On  good  grounds,  therefore,  thev  regard  you  as 
vanquished.  In  this  respect,  at  leasi,  you  must  acknowledge,  that 
they  have  an  advantage  over  you,  which  is  infiniie.  Should  the 
Scriptures  prove  to  he  false,  they  will  lose  jicthing  hy  it  Living 
them»     Should  they  prove  to  be  true,  you  loiil  gain  nothing,  and  lose 

your  alL'*^ 

"  The  case  of  yourselves,  and  Christian  parents,  is  the  case  of 
your  rhildremni]  theirs.  By  teaching  your  j.IiiLuTn  lo  disbelieve 
thf*  bcriptures,  you  expose  ih»^m  to  mtj'iite  loss.  Cliri.^lians,  by 
teaching  their  cliilaren  to  bcheve  the  Scriptures,  do  what  is  in  their 
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power  to  secure  to  ihem  infinite  gain.  You  may,  therefore,  be 
chall^a^c:)  to  show,  that  their  conduct  is  not  wiser,  and  more 
cIcrcnslliU*,  than  yours." 

*"  Bill  ii  is  enough  lor  the  present  purpose,  that  you  prove  your- 
selves insincere  in  your  scheme  by  pursuing  the  contrary  conduct. 
You  prove  u/ianswerabiy,  that,  in  your  opinion,  children  ought 
d.litjoiiily  to  be  luu^ht  that  system  of  moral  principles,  which  you 
thi:ilc  ^ood  and  useful.  The  conduct,  to  which  you  object  in 
Christians,  Is  exiicily  the  same.  All,  that  they  teach,  they  think 
gooj  ;  eminently  good,  and  infinitely  useful." 

4.  .'Is  Virtue  is  nothing  but  Obedience  to  Truth}  so  Truth  must 
be  t'dught^  before  Virtue  can  be  practised. 

If  the  former  pari  of  this  position  be  admitted;  the  latter  will 
be  spif-eviJent.  As  the  former  cannot  be  denied,  with  even  a  pre- 
tence of  arj^ninenl;  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  truth  must  be 
taught  to  chilJren,  in  order  to  render  them  virtuous.  But  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Scriptures  is  the  only  system  of  Truth,  which  will 
make  children  virtuous.  This  I  say  with  confidence;  because  no 
other  system  of  doclrines  has  ever  made  men  virtuous.  Cicero 
testifies  this  of  the  western  heathen  philosophy.  The  Brahnians 
frankly  acknowledge  It  of  the  eastern.*  Every  mrm  of  common 
infor.nalion,  knows  it  to  be  true  of  Infidel  Philosophy. 

If,  then,  children  are  to  be  rendered  virtuous  while  they  are  chil- 
dren ;  that  is,  while  there  is  the  best  reason  to  hope  that  they  may 
become  virtuous ;  they  must  be  educated  in  the  religious  system 
of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Virtue  is  a  simple  indivisible  thing}  and  must  therefore  exist^ 
and  be  taught^  entire,  or  riot  at  all. 

There  never  was  an  instance,  in  which  a  man  was  possessed  of 
half  the  character  of  virtue ;  or  in  which  he  exercised  the  aflections, 
and  voluntarily  |)erfonned  the  duties,  of  virtue  towards  one  class  of 
objjcls,  and  not  towards  another,  and  towaixis  all.  A  man  may 
umjuestional)ly  i)c  virtuous,  and  yet  not  perfectly  virtuous:,  but  it 
is  impossible,  liiat  he  should  be  the  subj?ct  of  piety,  and  not  of 
benevolence;  or  of  benevolence,  and  not  of  )}iety.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, that  he  shoulJ  love  God,  -jihomhe  hath  not  seen^  and  hate^  or 
not  love  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
love  our  fellow-crealurrs,  and  not  love  Him,  who  made,  preserves, 
and  blesses,  l)oih  us  and  them.  Eijually  impossible  is  it,  as  was 
shown  in  the  prccedin;j  discourse,  to  love  either  God  or  man,  with- 
out governing  our  selhsh  passions.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  virtue 
cannot  exist  in  parcels,  or  by  halves. 

As  vii'tue  cannot  exist  in  this  manner;  so  it  cannot  to  any  pur- 
pose, be  taught  in  this  manner.  The  whole  use  of  teaching  is  to 
efiectuatc  the  pi-actical  end  of  the  insti'uctions,  which  arc  giveot 

*  They  declare,  that  !n  the  present  Youge  all  men  are  only  linfal.    &#•  A«lik 
iMearcb.  Maur.  liid.  Antiq.  and  Bapt  MIm.  Reporta. 
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If  (hese  are  limited  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  comprise  the  object 
in  view ;  they  will  necessarily  fail  of  their  effect,  rartial  instruc- 
tions on  this  subject  fall  uuorly  short  of  teaching  what  virtue  is; 
and  must  therefore  be  fruitless.  Virtue  is  love  to  Uod^  love  to  man- 
kifid,  and  the  subordination  of  all  our  passions  to  this  great  affection* 
If  this  be  not  taught ;  nothing  is  taught,  to  the  purpose  in  view. 
The  very  doctrine,  that  a  part  of  this  is  virtue,  will,  by  leading 
him  into  a  fundamental  and  fatal  error,  effectually  prevent  the  child 
from  becoming  virtuous.  Thus  the  Christian  system  alone  teaches 
what  virtue  is;  and  leads  alone  to  tlie  attainment  of  this  cloiious 
attribute,  and  the  practical  obedience  of  its  dictates.  If  cnildren, 
then,  are  not  religiously  educated ;  they  will  be  perfectly  destitute 
of  all  human  aid  towards  becoming  virtuous.  Snould  they  die  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  adult  years ;  they  must,  if  this  scheme  be  pursu- 
ed, die  without  a  hope. 

6.  If  children  are  not  religiously  educated;  they  will^  instead  of 
being  candid^  bt  strongly  prejudiced  against  Christianity » 

The  professed  intention  of  those  with  whom  1  contend,  is  to 
establish  candour  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  prevent  them  from 
bias  and  prejudice.  This,  undoubtedly,  wears  a  fair  appearance; 
but,  like  many  other  specious  things,  is  false  and  hollow.  Chil- 
dren, by  means  of  the  evil  propensities,  which  1  have  mentioned^ 
are  naturally  prejudiced  against  every  thing,  which  is  morally 
good.  They  are  unfriendly  to  the  Scriptures,  to  God,  and  to  then 
auty;  and  are  prone  to  all  unbelief,  and  to  all  sin.  The  sin, 
which  they  love,  and  practise,  the  Scriptures  forbid  ;  and  threaten 
the  commission  of  it  with  the  most  awful  penalties.  Still  they 
choose  to  practise  it ;  and  therefore  hate  the  Scriptures,  by  which 
it  is  thus  forbidden  and  threatened.  Thus  their  minds  are  sponta- 
neously prejudiced  against  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures.  If,  then, 
they  are  not  religiously  educated  ;  the  very  bias,  the  very  want  of 
candour,  which  the  authors  of  this  scheme  professedly  design  to 
prevent,  will  exist,  of  course,  in  the  highest  degree.  Thus  the 
scheme  defeats  itself;  and  frustrates  the  only  purpose,  for  which 
it  is  proposed. 

These  truths  are  obvious  in  fact ;  particularly  in  the  conduct  of 
the  objectors  themselves.     Both  they  and  their  children  are  always 

Erejudiced  against  Christianity.  Among  all  the  Infidels,  whom  I 
ave  known,  I  do  not  recollect  an  individual,  whoanpeared  to  mc 
to  have  examined  thoroughly  even  the  objections  of  Infidels  against 
the  Scriptures  ;  much  less  the  arguments,  which  have  been  ad- 
duced by  Christians  in  support  of  their  divine  origin.  I  do  not 
remember  one,  who  appeared  to  have  investigated,  with  serious 
attention,  the  truth,  evidence,  or  excellence,  of  the  doctrines, 
which  they  contain.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  have 
all  rejected  them  both  in  the  gross,  and  witnout  a  single  earnest 
iiu|uiry.  Such  cannot  be  the  conduct  either  of  candour,  or  com- 
mon sense. 
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7.  Children^  ttomever  nligiousljf  educated,  cannot  think  toofavowr^ 
mbiy  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  this  sense  cannot  be  prejudiced* 

The  Christian  system  is  the  only  system  of  moral  truth  ;  and 
Christianity  is  the  only  real  yirtue.  Ml  things,  pertaining  to  lift^ 
and  to  godliness,  are  revealed  in  ibe  Scriptures,  either  expressly, 
or  by  plain  and  necessary  implication.  Man  has  added  nothing 
defensible  to  what  they  contain,  on  the  subjects  of  duty  and  salva- 
tion, the  character  of  God,  or  the  moral  character  of  himself. 
Obedience  to  the  law,  which  they  alone  publish,  is  the  only  virtue ; 
the  only  voluntary  conformity  to  the  will  of  God ;  the  only  fouodar 
tion  of  praise  and  reward. 

But  truth  and  virtue  cannot  be  loved  too  intensely :  neither  can 
be  80  highly  regarded,  as  its  worth  demands.  All  men  esteeui, 
and  love,  these  divine  objects,  incomparably  less  than  they  merit. 
In  the  estimation,  and  affection,  of  glorified  beings,  their  excellence 
will  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  their  lustre  become  more  bright, 
beautiful,  and  lovely,  throughout  all  eternity.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  created  being  to  regard  tnem  so  highly,  as  their  importance  de- 
serves. The  martyr,  who  expired  on  the  rack,  or  perished  m  the 
flames,  for  his  attachment  to  these  inestimable  objects,  gave  to  their 
worth  the  highest  testimony  in  his  power.  But  even  his  testimony 
was  faint  and  languid,  comparea  with  their  inherent  glory  and 
beauty.  Should  the  truth  of  this  assertion  be  questioned ;  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  and  died  on 
the  cross,  to  restore  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
to  the  soul  of  man. 

Thus  the  argument  on  which  this  scheme  is  built,  is  itself  founded 
on  a  gross  and  miserable  falsehood  ;  and  a  proof  of  lamentable 
ignorance  concerning  the  subject  in  question.  Who  can  estimate 
truth  too  highly,  when  he  remembers,  that  it  is  the  basis,  and  the 
support,  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  or  virtue,  when  he  perceives,  tha' 
it  IS  the  object  of  bound^ss  complacency,  and  eternal  reward  ^ 
when  he  remembers,  especially,  that  truth  and  virtue  are  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Jehovah  ? 

8.  God  has  expressly  commanded  men  thus  to  educate  their  chiU 
iren. 

The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.  The  objector  here 
ittributes  foolishness  to  God;  but  it  is  easily  seen,  that  his  own 
irrogated  wisdom  terminates  only  in  folly  ;  that  his  scheme  is  idle 
ind  ruinous ;  and  that  the  argument,  on  whic4i  it  professedly  rests, 
8  a  mere  falsehood.  Such,  in  the  end,  are,  to  the  eye  of  sober 
nvestigjuion,  all  the  devices  of  that  vain,  deceitful  philosophy, 
vhich  men  so  proudly  exalt  in  opposition  to  divine  wisdom. 


every 

atisfied,  and  his  duty  clear,  in  the  command  itseli.     Thm  stuiih  Um 
Sam^  b  to  him  a  polestar,  and  iofcllible  guide,  over  the  oecMi  af 
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doubt.  'To  know,  that  any  thing  is  the  will  of  God,  is  enough. 
He  obeys;  and  asks  no  rrnsons,  lo  prove  his  obedience  wise  and 
safe.  Would  he  even  preserve  the  chai-acler  of  consistency,  he 
cannot  fail  to  perrorm  iliis  duly.  Religion  he  esteems  iiifinitely 
important  lo  himself:  can  he  lad  to  leach  it  to  his  children,  ihat 
they  also  may  share  in  so  vast  a  blessing  ? 

Were  he  to  omit  this  duty,  Le  would  sacrifice  his  children  :  for 
he  would  lose  the  best  cpportuni  y  of  doing  them  the  greatest 
good,  which  is  ever  to  be  in  his  power.  But  to  omit  ii  wholly 
would  be  im|)Ossible,  uidess  he  should  cease  to. live  like  a  religious 
man.  All  his  religious  conduct  would  teach  with  command* 
ing  efficacy  the  very  truths,  M-hich  his  voice  denied.  They  would 
unceasingly  behold  Religion  and  all  the  duties  of  his  lile:  they 
would  hear  it  every  morning  and  every  evening  in  his  family  dft 

VOtiODS. 

REIVURKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

1 .  That  the  scheme  of  education^  against  which  I  have  contended^ 
is  false  y  vain^  and  mischievous. 

It  is  falsej  because  the  argument,  by  which  it  is  supported,  is 
false;  because  the  opinions,  which  accompany  it,  are  erroneous; 
and  because  the  views,  with  which  it  is  professedly  8up|)orled,  are 
hypocritical.  This  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  these,  who  de* 
fend  it :  since  that  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  scheme  itself, 
and  to  the  reasons,  alleged  in  its  defence,  ll  is  vain,  because,  in* 
stead  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  intended,  it  would  effectuate 
the  contrary  purpose.  Instead  of  increasing  candour,  and  pro- 
ducing investigation,  it  would  only  prevent  investigation,  and  ad- 
vance prejudice.  It  is  mischicrous,  because  it  would  prevent  chil- 
dren from  knowing  and  embracing  truth  in  the  highest  of  all  con- 
cerns ;  their  duty  and  salvation  ;  and  would  lead  them  only  to  ig- 
norance, error,  and  iniquity. 

1  Indeed  all  this  is  so  obvious,  and  so  certain,  that  I  hesitate  not 
to  pronounce  those,  who  propose  it,  whenever  they  are  men  of  un- 
derstanding, wholly  insincere  in  the  jjroposal.  It  is,  I  think,  impos- 
sible, that  they  should  be  so  blind  to  such  obvious  truth,  as  for  a 
a  moment  to  imagine  the  education,  which  they  urge,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  reason  and  common  sense.  On  thq  contrary,  it  may, 
without  any  want  of  candour,  be  asserted,  that  their  design  is  of  a 
very  different  nature.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  promotion  of  can- 
dour in  children,  they  uncjuestionably  intend  to  persuade  men  lo 
educate  their  children  in  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  in  an  habitu- 
al disregard  to  them,  and  ultimately  in  a  confirmed  hatred  of  their 
pret'.epts.  They  are  sagacious  enough  to  discern,  that  all  persons 
are  best  fitted  to  receive  religious  impressions  in  childhood ;  and  that, 
it  ibey  arc  suffered  to  grow  up  without  them,  they  will  either  never 
vtoeive  them,  or  receive  them  with  excessive  difficulty.    By  pre* 
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scribing,  and  urging,  this  mode  of  education,  they  expect  to  see 
children  habitualed  lo  Irrcligion,  and  confirmed,  without  argument 
or  conv'rr.iion,  in  infidelity*  In  this  manner,  (ar  more  easily  and 
surely  than  in  all  others,  they  hope  to  exterminate  Religion  from 
the  world. 

Of  all  these  observations,  complete  proof  is  furnished  by  the 
conduct  of  modern  Infidels.  In  detiance  of  this  very  scheme,  they 
have  laboured  with  immense  industry  and  arl,  to  posses?  them- 
selves of  the  education  of  children,  throughout  France^  Germany^ 
and  other  countries  of  Eurom.  Nor  have  they  laboured  without 
success.  Distinguished  Infidels  have  extensively  become  instruct- 
ers  of  those,  wno  were  born  lo  wealih  and  greatness  *,  and  men, 
corrupted  by  themselves,  have  still  more  extensively  taught  the 
mass  of  mankind.  All  these  they  have  trained  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples oflnfidelity,  and  to  the  unlimited  practice  of  vice.  The  miud, 
almost  from  its  infancy,  they  have  debauched  by  sentiments  and 
images  of  pollution  ;  withdrawn  it  from  duly,  from  God,  and  from 
Heaven,  by  fraud  and  falsehood;  and  allured  to  sin,  and  to  helly 
by  art  and  ingenuity,  by  sophistry  and  entanglement,  by  insidious 
tem|}tation  and  impudent  example.  With  a  smooth,  soft,and  lubricous 
progress,  they  have  crept  into  the  bosoms  of  the  rising  generation  5 
and  pierced  them  to  the  soul  with  fangs  of  poison.  A  general  dis- 
solution of  health,  a  hopeless  decay  of  the  vital  energy,  has  fol- 
lowed the  incision.  The  bloom  of  life  has  vanished  ;  a  livid  hue 
overspread  the  frame,  and  every  harbinger  of  death  hastened  io 
announce  the  speedy  dissolution. 

Here,  no  anxiety  has  been  even  pretended  concerning  the  prc- 
occupancy  of  the  early  mind,  or  the  prevention  of  future  candoun 
Uo  succeeding  investigation  has  been  even  hinted ;  and  no  inten- 
tional discussion  of  the  great  question  proposed.  Such  fairness^ 
indeed,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  such  men.  Their  only  object 
has  ever  been  to  desti*oy  the  Bible,  truth,  and  virtue ;  and  to  the 
nature  of  all  means,  provided  they  will  accomplish  the  end,  they 
are  perfectly  indifterent.  The  man,  who  is  deceived  by  such  a 
scheme,  supported  by  such  arguments,  and  recommended  by  such 
men,  must  oc  a  dupe  of  choice  *,  a  gudgeon  caught  even  without  a 
hook. 

9.  From  these  observations  it  is  also  evident^  that  tlu  Religmm 
Education  of  children  is  a  high  and  indispensable  duty. 

In  the  text,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scriptui'C,  it  is  so- 
lemnly commanded  by  God.  If  the  considenitions,  suggested 
throughout  this  discourse,  are  just;  it  is  powerfully  enforced  by 
llCMSO:).  Our  chiUircn  arc  bone  of  our  bont^  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  ^ 
endcarc<l  to  us  by  a  thousand  tics,  and  a  thousand  delightful  offi- 
ces. All  their  iniorests  are  ours  ;  and  often  nearer  to  our  hcartS| 
than  our  own.  They  are  committed  lo  us,  in  solemn  charge,  by 
our  Maker;  to  be  ecKicated  by  us  for  his  service  and  kingdom. 
Utt  has  made  all  ihxngs^  in  Uuir  situation  and  ourt^  conspire  to 
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C  ^«i&    TVnr  helpless  state  calls  for  the  habitual  care  ^nd 

:ifee  oniform  kindness  and  control,  of  their  parents. 

-oralis  ttnoccupied  by  falsehood,  are  easily  susceptible  oi 

^ttJl  icted  to  receive  and  retain  every  useful  impression.     It 

;CWr  ^t«i»  Aprcssions  are  not  made,  the  worst  will  be  ;  and  parents 

«x  iSm*  only  friends,  from  whom  may  rationally  be  expected  the 

AMMHianvcacion  of  good,  or  the  prevention  of  evil.     If  this  duty 

hf  AOi  early  done;  they  may  die  before  it  is  done,  and  their  soub 

{ir  tosL     If  they  live ;  we  waste  the  golden  season  of  doing  them 

denial  good. 

Who,  that  is  not  dead  to  conscience,  to  humanity,  and  even  to 
hutinct,  can  thus  act  the  ostrich ;  and  leave  his  little  ones  to  be 
crashed  by  every  foot  ?  Think  of  the  awful  account,  to  be  given. 
Off  wrapping  this  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  burying  it  in  the  earth, 
fliink  of  the  infinite  difference  oetwcen  ascending  with  them  to 
Heaven,  and  accompanying  them  down  to  the  regions  of  perdition* 
Thittk  of  the  reflections,  which  must  arise  in  their  minds,  and  ours, 
Chro\ighout  eternity,  when  their  ruin  shall  be  seen  to  have  sprung 
frMl  our  neglect. 

ftcit  is  this  duty  incumbent  on  parents  only.  Every  Instructer 
h  bbund  indispensably  to  second  their  endeavours,  where  they  are 
Mthftli  and  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  defect,  where  they 
M  t^oU  Education  ought  every  where  to  be  Religious  Educalicm. 
Thfellla!dter  is  as  truly  bound  to  educate  his  apprentice,  or  his  ser- 
Vaht,  in  religion,  and  the  schoolmaster  his  pupil,  as  the  parent  his 
child.  In  the  degree  of  obligation,  and  of  sin  in  violating  it,  there 
fttt^  perhaps  be  a  difference.  In  the  nature  of  it,  there  is  none. 
Tite'  cotAoband  is,  Train  vp  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  direct- 
idg  all,  who  are  entrustea  with  the  care  of  children,  to  educate 
tbdhl  in  this  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  parents  are  further  bound  to  employ  no  In- 
Mructers,  who  will  not  educate  their  children  religiously.  To  com- 
mit our  children  to  the  care  of  irreligious  persons,  is  to  commit 
lambs  to  the  superintcndency  of  wolves.  No  sober  man  can  lay 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  has  placed  his  child  under  the 
euidance  of  an  irreligious  teacher,  and  say,  that  he  has  done  his 
QUtT;  or  feel  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  his  child.  No  mac 
wiU  be  able,  without  confusion  of  face,  to  recount  this  part  of  his 
conduct  before  the  bar  of  the  final  Judge. 
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THE    ORDINARY   MEANS    OF    GRACE. THE    MANNER    IN    WHICH    RC« 

LIGIOUS   EDUCATION   IS   TO    BE  CONDUCTED^ — MOTIVE^    TO   THII 
DUTY. 


Protxrbs  ix'iL  6. — Train  up  a  child  in  the  %Bay  he  sAouZd  go  ;  and  vhtn  Ac  it  olai 

ht  will  not  depart  from  it. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Duty  of  educating  chd* 
dren  religiousli/.     In  this,  I  propose, 

If.  To  point  out  the  manner^  in  which  Religious  Education  should 
be  conducted y  and, 

III.  To  exhibit  some  of  the  Motives  to  the  performance  of  llhii 
duXif^  suggested  by  the  premise  in  the  text* 

The  terms,  in  wliicli  the  command  in  the  text  is  communicated^ 
teach  us,  as  1  have  heretofore  observed^  that  Children^  in  their  EdtA- 
cation^  are  to  be  drawn  from  one  action^  and  attainment^  to  another^ 
by  persuasion^  promises,  and  other  efforts,  continually  repeated* 
Under  the  general  meaning  of  this  phraseology,  may  be  easily  in- 
cluded, whatever  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  observe  concerning 
this  subject  at  the  present  time.  , 

Some  of  the  observations,  formerly  made  concerning  ihe  general 
education  of  chihhxn,  will  be  applied,  here,  to  their  Religioui 
Education.  So  imj)ortanta  subject  deserves  to  be  presented  in  a 
full  light.  No  interesting,  useful  adjunct,  ought  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  mind,  while  employed  in  the  consideration  of  a  duty,  which 
holds  j^o  high  a  rank.  So  far  as  the  narrow  limits,  necessarily  as« 
signed  to  it  in  such  a  system  of  disccurses,  will  allow,  I  shall  eh*^ 
deavour  to  omit  nothin<;,  which  is  of  peculiar  weight. 

1.  Religious  Education  should  be  begun  in  the  dawn  ofChttS^ 
hood.  .  . 

The  earliest  days,  after  intelligence  is  fairly  formed  in  t&ci 
mind,  are  incomparably  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The  child 
should  be  taught,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
Instructions,  which  arc  to  be  communicated.  Nothing  should  Be 
suffered  to  pre-occupy  the  place,  which  is  destined  to  trulh.  If 
the  intellect  is  not  filled  with  sound  instruction,  as  fast  as  it  is  ca^ 
pable  of  receiving  it,  the  enemy,  who  never  neglects  to  sow  tares 
when  parents  are  asleep,  will  imperceptibly  fill  it  with  a  dangerous 
and  noxious  growth.  The  great  and  plam  doctrines^  of  religpon 
should  be  taught  so  early,  that  the  mmd  should  never  remember 
when  it  begaPn  to  learn,  or  when  it  was  without  this  knowledge^ 
Whenever  it  turns  a  retrospective  view  upon  the  preceding  periods 
of  its  existence,  these  truths,  should  seem  always  to  have  Deen  in 
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its  possession ;  to  have  the  character  of  innate  principles ;  to  have 
been  inwoven  in  its  nature ;  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  all  its  cur- 
rent of  thinking. 

In  this  manner,  the  best  security,  which  is  in  the  power  of  man, 
trill  be  furnished  against  the  introduction,  and  admission,  of  dan- 
gerous errors.     The  principles  of  Infidelity  have  little  support  in 
argument  or  evidence  ;  but  they  easily  lake  deep  root  in  the  in- 
clinations of  the  mind  \  and  hold,  but  too  freaucntly,  a  secure  pos- 
session of  its  faith  by  the  aid  of  passion  and  prejudice.    No  hu- 
man  method  of  preventing  this  evil  is  so  efiectual,  as  enerossing 
the  assent  to  evangelical  truth,  when  the  mind  is  absolutely  clear 
from  every  prepossession^     A  faith,  thus  established,  all  the  pow- 
er of  sophistry  will  be  unable  to  shake.     In  the  same  manner 
ought  its  religious  Impressions  td  be  begun.     No  period  should  be 
witnin  the  future  reach  of  the  memory,  when  they  had  rtot  h  gun# 
Every  child  easily  imbibes,  at  this  period,  a  strong  and  solemn  re- 
verence for  his  Creator ;  easiljr  I'ealizes  his  universal  presence^ 
and  the  inspection  of  his  all-seeing  eye ;  admits  without  difficulty, 
and  without  reluctance,  that  he  is  an  awful  and  unchangeable  ene- 
my of  sin ;  and  feels,  that  he  himself  is  accountable  to  this  great 
Being  for  all  his  conduct.     The  conscience^  also,  is  at  this  period 
exceedingly  tender  and  susceptible ;  readily  alarmed  by  tne  ap- 
prehension of  guilt ;  and  prepared  to  contend,  or  to  fly^  at  (he  ap- 
proach of  a  known  temptation.     All  the  afiections,  also,  are  easily 
moved;   and  fitted  to  retain  permanently,  and  often  indelibly, 
whatever  impressions  are  made.     The  heart  is  soft,  gentle,  and 
easily  won ;  strongly  attached  by  kindness,  peculiarly  to  the  pa- 
rents themselves,  and  generally  to  all  others,  with  whom  it  is  con- 
nected.    To  every  amiable,  every  good,  thing,  it  is  drawn  ccftripar- 
atively  without  trouble  or  resistance  ;  and  united  by  bands,  which 
no  future  art,  nor  force,  can  dissolve.  Against  every  odious  and  bad 
thing  its  opposition  is  with  equal  ease  excited,  and  rendered  per- 
manent^    Its  sensibility  to  praise,  for  laudable  actions,  is  exquisite ; 
and  no  less  exquisite  its  dread  of  blame,  for  conduct  which  is  unwor- 
thy*  Its  hope  also  of  future  enjoyment,  and  its  fear  of  future  suffer- 
ing, are  awalcened  in  a  moment,  without  labour,  by  obvious  consider^ 
ations,and  with  a  strength^  which  renders  them  powerful  springs  of 
action^ 

This  susceptibility,  thi*  tenderness  of  heart,  and  of  conscience^ 
constitute  a  most  interesting,  desirable,  and  useful  preparation  of 
the  mind  to  receive  evangelical  truths,  and  religious  impressions  ; 
and  invest  it  with  all  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  spring.  Almost 
every  thing  which  the  eye  discerns,  is  then  fair,  delightful,  and 

f)romising.  Let  no  person,  to  whom  God  has  committed  the  use- 
ut,  honourable,  ana  happy  employment  of  cultivating  minds,  be 
idle  at  this  auspicious  season.  On  faithful,  wise,  and  well-directed 
labours,  busily  employed  at  this  period  of  the  human  year,  the 
mildest  winds  of  Heaven  breathe ;  its  most  fertilizing  showers  de-' 
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scend  ;  and  its  softest  and  most  propitious  sunshine  sheds  its  hap- 
py influence.  He,  who  loses  this  golden  season,  will,  when  the 
autumn  arrives,  find  nothing  in  his  fields,  but  barrenness  and 
death. 

Nop  is  this  period  less  happily  fitted  for  the  establishment  of  use* 
ful  moral  habits.  Habits,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed,  are 
the  result  of  custom,  or  repetition ;  and  may  in  this  manner  be 
formed  at  any  age.  But  in  early  childhood  the  susceptibility  it 
so  great,  and  the  feelings  so  tender,  that  a  few  repetitions  will  gen* 
erate  habitual  feeling.  Every  impression  at  this  period  is  deept 
When  the^e,  therefore,  are  made  through  a  moderate  succession, 
the  combined  eifect  can  rarely  be  effaced.  Thus  good  habits  are 
soon,  and  durably,  established ;  and  all  that  course  of  trouble  pre^ 
vented,  of  which  parents  sq  justly  and  bitterly  complain,  when  thi| 
work  is  to  be  done  ^t  future  seasons  of  life. 

But  habits  oonstitpte  the  man.  Good  habits  form  a  ^ood  man, 
and  evil  habits  an  evil  man.  Subtract  these  from  the  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  will  be  left.  It  is 
Iain,  therefore,  that  habi^  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  well* 
eing  of  the  child,  his  character,  his  all.  Of  course,  the  estab- 
lishment of  those,  which  are  good,  is  the  first  object  of  parental 
duty. 

2.  Religious  Education  shquld  h$  continued  with  Steadiness^  and 
Uniformity. 

In  the  whole  employment  of  educating  a  child,  Steadiness  of 
character  in  the  parent  is  indispensable  to  success.  The  parenti 
as  was  formerly  observed,  should  be  decisively  seen  always  to 
approve,  and  love,  the  same  things ;  ^nd  always  to  disapprovei 
and  hate  such  as  are  opposed  to  them*  A  setdeq  purpose  should 
be  continually  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  the  parent,  with  regarc) 
to  this  great  concern :  a  purpose  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
just  views,  and  principles,  ot  religion,  and  dispositions  really  and 
evangelically  virtuous.  From  this  purpose,  nothing  should  ap- 
pear to  divert  his  attention,  or  withdraw  his  efforts.  The  religious 
education  of  his  child  should  evidently  appear  to  be  a  command- 
ing business  of  his  life ;  not  a  casual,  or  occasional,  employment. 
A  changing,  vibratory  character  in  the  parent  will  prove  him  to  be 
either  unstable,  or  not  in  earnest.  No  attribute,  which  is  not  obvi- 
ously vicious,  is,  perhaps,  more  unhappily  found  in  the  parental 
character. 

The  parent,  who  exhibits  a  steady,  firm,  unalterable  disposition, 
will  naturally  be  believed  by  his  children  to  love  religion  as  be 
ought;  to  make  it  the  chief  business  of  his  life;  to  be  deeply  eQ-» 
gaged  in  rendering  them  religious ;  and  in  all  his  instructions  ta 
mean  whatever  he  says.  The  whole  weight  of  bis  character  wil^ 
therefore,  accompany  his  precepts ;  and  enforce  them,  in  the  looil 
efficacious  manner  upon  the  minds  of  his  childreiu 
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To  convince  the  child  of  this  character  in  the  parent,  Uniforms 
fv  is  of  the  last  moment.  Whatever  is  pursued  at  times  only,  and 
in  a  desultory  manner,  children  will  never  believe  to  be  a  serious 
object  in  the  view  of  the  parent.  Whatever  is  sometimes  exhibit- 
cd  in  the  light  of  importance,  and  at  others  in  that  of  unconcern, 
ijrill  only  awaken  doubt,  and  ultimately  produce  indifference.  Im- 
portant objects,  it  is  well  known,  always  wear  this  character  in 
the  view  of  him,  who  regards  them  as  important ;  and  are  therefore 
felt,  and  exhibited,  in  one,  and  that  a  serious,  manner.  So  plainly, 
and  so  entirely,  is  this  the  fact,  that  children  as  easily  as  men,  dis- 
cover at  once  the  true  place,  which  any  thing  holds  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  around  them,  by  the  uniformity,  or  the  inconstancy, 
with  which  they  attend  to  it ;  and  by  the  seriousness,  or  levity, 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  in  their  communications.  That,  and 
that  only,  which  is  taught  every  day,  or  on  every  proper  occasion, 
and  which  is  always  taught  seriously  and  earnesdy,  is  ever  believ- 
ed by  the  pupil  to  hold  a  place  of  high  importance  in  the  mind  of 
the  instructed  On  the  conti-af  y,  whatever  is  taught  occasionally  only, 
with  levity,  or  with  indifference  ;  or  taught  in  a  manner,  now  grave, 
now  light,  sometimes  earnestly,  and  sometimes  with  negligence,  re- 
gularly at  one  period,  and  with  long  intermissions  at  another;  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  great  significance  in  the  view  of 
the  teacher.  Tiiis  language  of  nature  can  be  misunderstood  by  none. 
The  earliest,  and  the  weakest,  mind  perceives  it  in  a  moment,  as  well 
as  the  oldest,  and  the  wisest.  If,  then,  parents  wish  to  make  deep 
and  solemn  impressions  on  their  children ;  let  them  remember, 
that  Uniformity  in  their  instructions  is  indispensable  to  this  end. 

Besides,  Uniformity  in  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  habit,  both  in  thinking  and  feeling.  If  Instruc- 
tions succeed  each  other  after  considerable  intervals,  or  are  given 
with  a  diversity  of  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  instructer,  one  truth, 
and  one  impression  will,  m  a  degree,  be  worn  out,  before  another 
18  introduced.  In  the  mean  tipie,  others  of  a  different,  and  often 
of  a  contrary,  nature  will  be  imbibed.  Thus  the  work,  like  the 
web  of  Penelope^  will  be  woven  at  one  period,  only  to  be  destroyed 
at  another.  In  this  way  the  parent  will  find  his  task  always  dis- 
couraging, and  often  fruitless. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Uniformity  should  extend  to 
every  tning,  which  concerns  this  subject.  The  instructions,  the 
spirit  yvith  which  they  are  enforced,  nay,  the  very  deportment  of  the 
instructer,  as  well  as  the  control,  example,  and  life,  should  always 
wear  one  consistent  appearance  of  solemnity,  earnestness,  and  en- 
tire conviction. 

3.  In  a  Religious  Education  the  Scriptures^  onln^  should  be  taught* 

The  youngest  mind,  which  can  perceive  moral  truth  at  all,  clear* 

ffiscerns,  that  no  doctrines  can  be  invested  with  an  importance, 
pebble  to  that  of  the  doctrines  taught  bv  God.    The  characte;^ 

tnis  ^at  and  awful  Being  is  ^een  by  the  humblest  intelligent 
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creature  to  be  immeasurably  distant  from  every  other.  This'dis- 
tinction^  of  supreme  consequence  in  itself,  should  be  preserved  in 
its  full  force  by  the  parent,  throughout  all  his  instructions.  Reli- 
gious truth,  that  is,  whatever  is  an  obligatory  object  of  faith,  or 
rule  of  duty;  whatever  Dcr/a/ws  to  life  audio  godliness  ^  is  wholly, 
and  only,  taught  by  God.  This  groat  doctrine  should  be  original- 
ly impressed  on  the  early  mind;  and  should,  afterwards,  be  never 
suffered  to  escape  from  its  attention.  Scriptural  truths  should,  for 
this  reason,  be  clearly  distinguished  at  every  y)eriod,  as  the  un- 
questioned Word  of  God  •,  and  come  to  the  child  with  the  sanction 
of  divine  authority.  In  this  method  the  child  will  imbibe  a  rever- 
ence for  these  truths,  entirely  peculiar;  and,  if  no  human  opinions 
should  be  mingled  with  them  in  the  instruction,  will  carry  it  through 
life.  *  A  little  mixture  of  philosophy,  however,  will  in  a  great 
n^easure  prevent  this  desirable  elfcct ;  and  imperceptibly  lower  the 
Scriptures  from  their  supreme  dignity,  and  inestimaole  importance, 
down  to  the  humble  level  of  mere  human  opinion. 

4.  Such  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  onli/,  should  he  taught,  at  any 
iime^  as  may  be  made  distinctly  intelligible  to  the  mind  of  the  pitpiL 

The  plainest  things  are  universally  ihe  most  important.  God, 
ip  his  inlinite  wisdom,  has  in  this  respect  mercifully  brought  the 
ipcans  of  religious  knowledge,  our  duty,  and  qur  salvation,  within 
the  reach  of  the  young,  and  the  ignorant ;  who  always  constitute 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  are  equally  interested  in  them 
frith  the  experienced,  and  the  knowing.  The  most  important 
^ings  are  thus  placed  in  the  power  of  Children. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  these  are  the  only  things, 
frhich  are  within  their  power.  The  instructer,  who  attempts  to 
teach  them  either  doctrines,  or  precepts,  more  obscure,  or  more 
complicated  ;  or  who  mixes  any  extraneous  instruction  with  that, 
lirhich  is  obvious;  will  only  perplex,  and  ultimately  confound  the 
Ijnderstanding  of  his  pupil  j  will  cloud  all  his  views  5  and  destroy 
{us  relish  for  Icarninc;. 

Nor  should  the  Mnmer  of  teaching  be  less  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble, than  the  doctrines  which  are  (aught.  In  teaching  children, 
there  should  be  no  disf)lay  of  learnir»g ;  no  extensive  or  profound 
investigations;  no  introduction  of  things  which  arc  forei^jn  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  simplest  language,  the  fcv/est  and  plainest 
words,  and  the  most  familiar  illustrations,  only,  should  beadofitcd; 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  ir.structions,  and  the  whole  attention  of 
the  child,  should  as  much  as  possible  be  confined  to  the  doctrines 
themselves.  For  all  superior  discoveries,  for  objections  and  their 
answers,  for  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  truths  which 
are  taught,  and  for  the  j>roofs  of  their  reasonableness  and  utility, 
the  child  should  be  referred  to  future  opportunities,  and  the  vigour 
of  riper  years. 

5.  The  Disposition,  discovered^  and  felt  j  by  the  Instrrjtcterj  should 
fffwajfi  be  that  of  tender  affection. 
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No  instructions  are  ever  •  advantageously  igibibed  by  childrerx, 
except  from  those,  whom  they  love  i  and  they  love  none,  except 
those,  by  whom  they  think  themselves  beloved.  The  real  air,  as- 
pect, and  proof,  of  affection  are  as  discernible  by  a  child,  as  by  a 
man ;  and  his  real  friends  as  easily  known.  No  persons  feel  af 
fection  more  tenderly,  or  more  carefully  watch  the  conduct,  in 
which  it  is  discovered.  But  the  only  iyay  to  appear  kind  is  to 
feel  kir^dly ;  and  tl^e  only  way  to  be  believed  to  have  this  charac- 
:er  is  f.o  possess  it^  ' 

It  i«  not  easy  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  Jtfanner,  in  this 
emplpyment.  The  instructions  of  an  unkind  teacher  are  hated 
of  course;  of  a  cunning  one  suspected ;  of  an  uninterested  one 
received  with  listless  indifrerence.  On  the  contrary,  the  affection- 
ate instructer  is  yiewed  by  his  pupil  as  a  beloved  friend.  No 
employment  invest  man  with  more  amiableness,  than  well-directed 
instruction ;  especially  when  the  pupil  is  a  little  child.  From  such 
a  friend  every  thing  is  received,  retained,  and  obeyed,  with  rever- 
ence and  delieht.  By  a  teacher  of  this  character  more  good  can 
often  be  done  m  a  day,  than  by  a  disgusting  on^  in  a  life. 

6.  Religion  should  always  be  exhibite4  in  a  sqlemn^  andpleasingj 
and  never  in  a  gloomy^  and  discouraging  light. 

There  are  persons,  usually  very  ignorant,  and  frequently  of  a 
inelancholy  cast,  who  seem  to  suppose  themselves,  and  others,  re- 
quired to  be  always  of  a  sorrowful  and  downcast  demeanour.  The 
pnly  religious  duties,  which  appear  to  arrest  their  attention,  are 
those,  which  belong  to  self-mortification.  Between  the  licentious 
gayety  of  loose  men,  and  the  serene  cheerfulness  of  religion,  they 
make,  and  are  apparently  willing  to  make,  no  distinction.  A 
smile,  they  mistake  for  an  expression  of  unwarrantable  levity;  and 
the  grateful,  cheerful  lives  of  their  fellow-christians,  they  construe 
jnto  mere  courses  of  worldly  ease,  and  sinful  security.     Of  these 

Eer^Qns,  some  are  undoubtedly  self-deceivers;   some  are  gross 
ypocrites ;  especially  those,  who  make  great  pretensions  to  sanc- 
tity, ^nd  much  bustle,  about  their  religious  attainments.     Others 
of  them,  also,  are  qnquestionably  Christians.     Those  of  this  class 
are  all  persuaded,  that  tlieir  yiews  of  religion  are  just ;  and,  both 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  affection,  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  communicate  (h^m  to  their  children.     What  they  teach, 
jthey  exemplify.     Accordingly,  both  the  instructions,  and  the  ex- 
amples, are  only  gloomy  ancl  awful ;  and  are  regarded  by  their 
children  only  wi([i  dislike  and  dread.     From  the  mere  force  of  na- 
ture the  teacher  may  be  loved,  and  his  instructions  reverenced ; 
but  both  will  still  be  met,  and  listened  to,  only  with  pain  and  dis- 
gust.     Both  the  precepts,  and  the  religion,  which  they  inculcate, 
will  be  dreaded  beforehand,-  and  disrelisheil  afler^vards.     A  re- 
lease from  them  will  be  regarded  as  an  escape.    No  useful  im« 
pressions  can  be  made  by  them,  no  desirable  conduct  effected, 
thilcjren,  thns  taughti  usually  dEslike  religion  even  more  than 
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those,  who  are  not  taught  at  all.  A  moderate  share  of  common 
sense  mu«^t,  one  would  think,  banish  for  ever  this  disastrous  mode 
of  instruction. 

It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  deny,  that  (here  are  painful 
considerations  connected  with  religion.     One  of  its  employments 
is  to  form  just  views  of  sin  )  and  another,  to  regard  it  with  suitable 
emotions.    Sm  is  always  a  |)ainful  subject  of  contemplation.     Nor 
is  Repentance  without  its  mixture  of  pain.     Self-denial  also,  is 
at  many  times,  and  in  various  respects,  a  source  of  serious  suffer- 
ing.    But  sin  iiself  is  no  jjdrt  of  religion  ;  and  the  anguish  of  re- 
pentance is,  in  tbri  beautiful  language  of  Mrs.  Steele^  A  painful^ 
pleasing  anguish^  incomparably  more  desirable  than  the  sinner'^ 
nardness  of  heart.     There  is  somcthirig  so  pleasant,  so  sweet,  io 
congenial  to  the  proper  taste  of  a  rational  being,  in  ingenuous  sor- 
row for  sin,  an  honest  confession  of  it  to  our  heavenly  Father,  cor- 
dial resistance  to  temptation^  and  faithful  resolutions  of  new  obe- 
dience ;  in  victory  over  our  lusts ;  in  a  consciousness  of  evangelical 
worth;  in  the  conviction,  that  we  have  slorified  ourCrealor;  and 
in  a  humble  hope  of  his  approbation ;  all  involved  in  the  exercise 
of  repentance;  as  to  render  this  affection  of  the  heart  too  welcome 
to  the  penitent,  ever  to  be  deliberately  exchanged  by  him  for  the 
gratifications  of  sin.      The  same  enjoyments,  also,  accompany 
Christian  self-denial  too  obviously  to  demand  ^>oof;  and  id  every 
mind,  controlled  by  religion,  render  it  universally  agreeable,  and 
frequently  delighlfuL     What,  then,  shall  bq  said  of  the  Christian's 
faith^  and  love,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy;  all  of  theft  other 
names  for  refined  and  elevated  pleasure?     Look  into  (he  writings 
of  David^  and  Paul ;  and  learn  from  their  own  expressions,  how 
Christianity  can  allay  the  storms  of  trouble,  and  gild  the  gloom  of 
a  sorrowful  life  with  serenity  and  sunshine. 

If.  then,  religion  itself  is  presented  by  an  instructor  with  gloomr 
and  discouragement;  it  is  falselv  presented :  Truths  may  be  taught, 
but  they  are  exhibited  in  a  false  garb.  With  this  garb,  they  wilf 
always  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil:  and  the  whole  ef- 
fect will  be  misconceptibn  and  error. 

In  this  mode  of  instruction,  children  are  kept  at  a  distance  from! 
rieligion  by  a  regular  repulsion  |  and  scarcely  approach  so  near,  as 
to  learn  its  real  nature.  Even  ti^th  itself  will  to  them  be  odious 
truth :  religion  will  be  hated  and  dreaded  before  it  is  known  :  and 
to  receive  instruction  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  and  painful  task* 
I'hat,  which  is  taught,  the  child  will  neither  love,  respect,  nor  rt* 
member :  and  the  teacher's  own  example  of  its  influence  will  com-* 
plete  the  alienation,  which  his  precepts  began. 

Austerity  in  an  instructer  will  produce,  substantially  the  same  ef- 
fects. Religion  is  in  its  nature,  and  by  a  child  is  regularly  seen 
to  be,  eminently  solemn,  and  in  some  respects  awful.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  serene,  cheerful,  and  lovely ;  the  source  of  the  purest 
peace,  the  most  solid  consolation,  and  the  most  refined  jojr^    lit 


L 


whole  character  ought  to  be  tet  before  the  child.  Let  itf  lolemni- 
ty  awe ;  let  its  cheeiful  and  delightful  aspect  inspire  hope,  and  en- 

Sige  affection.  Escape  from  evil,  and  the  attainment  of  good,  ar« 
e  only  motives,  by  which  a  rational  being  can  be  influenced  at 
all.  Both  these,  therefore,  should  be-  placed  in  the  view  of  the 
child.  St.  Paul  has  thought  proper  to  urge  our  obedience  to  liie 
«aw  by  the  consideration,  mat  it  is  goodj  as  well  as  juti,  and  hofy  ; 
and  to  jecommend  our  duty  by  the  argument,  that  it  it  our  reasoi^ 
ablt  service.  Every  Christian,  in  the  education  of  his  childreOi  is 
bound  to  follow  the  example  of  this  great  Instructerw  . 

7.  ReligUnis  Education  ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  Gntmnunii 
Example^  and  Prayers  of  the  teacher. 

Government  is  the  great  means,  by  which  the  authoritv  of  tbtf 
'parent  is  preserved,  and  the  obedience  of  the  child  kept  auve.  It 
IS,  also;  the  great  means  of  communicating  to  the  chila  lasting  tod 
influential  impressions,  and  of  preparing  him  cheerfully,  and  afiet- 
tionately,  to  receive  the  truths,  which  he  is  taught.  Sound  .mv- 
emmcnt  perfectly  harmonizes  with  sound  instruction.  No  cbar- 
acter  is  so  highly  regarded  by  man,  as.  that,  which  is  displayed  in 
wise,  just;  and  benevolent  control.  Government  also  presents 
every  instruction  in  the  form  of  law,  and  alt  conduct  in  the  B<d- 

f         " 

A  childj  well  ^verned^  loves. his  parent  of  course.  From  tlie 
|)areht  his  aflVction  is  easily  transferred  to  his  precepts.    He  is 

i)reparcd  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  listen;  and  desirous  to  please  his 
nstructer,  as  well  as  to  profit  himself.     An  ungovernca  child,  on 

the  contrary,  will  neither  listen  nor  regard,  neither  obey  nor  profit. 
His  only  disj)osition,  his  only  design,  will  be  to  neglect  whatever 
is  taught,  and  oppose  whatever  is  enjoined.  The  former  he  will 
despise:  against  the  latter  he  will  rebel.  Two  children,  of  these 
contrary  characters,  can  hardly  bo  compared.  The  one  will  learn 
and  do  every  thing  ;  the  other,  nothing. 

What  Government  thus  happily  begins,  Example  confirms.  The 
teacher,  who  does  not  live  agreeably  to  his  own  instructions,  will 
never  be  supposed  to  love,  nor  even  to  believe,  what  he  enjoins. 
All  his  labours  will,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  sinister  views ;  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  convenience  ;  and  not  to  the  love,  either  of 
religion,  or  his  pupil.  Instructions,  thus  regarded,  will  never  be 
welcomed  to  the  heart,  and  rarely  to  the  understanding.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  life  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  which  he 
prescribes  to  his  child,  will  always  be  considered  as  proving  his 
own. sincerity ;  as  teaching  what  he  believes,  and  enjoining  what 
he  loves.  The  precepts  of  such  an  instructer  are  rarely  disreUshec^ 
and  never  doubted. 

AH  our  instructions,  however,  like  our  other  efibrts,  are  in  vainf 
without  the  blessing  of  God.  This  blessing,  to  be  obtained,  most 
be  asked.    Prayer  for  the  success  of  our  instructions  should  ic^ 


Hten  guisd  of  dut^  ;  enjoins  obedience  with  authority,  and  enforces 
its  injunctions' with  penalties  and  rewards 
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company  them  of  course.  The  child  should  be  a  witness  of  the 
parentis  supplication  to  God  for  him ;  and  should  be  taught  io 
yupplicate  lor  himself.  All  the  duties  of  religion  are  eminently 
solemn  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  children.  But  none  will  so 
strongly  prbve  the  sincerity  ol  the  parent;  none  so  powerfully 
awaken  the  reverence  of  the  child ;  none  so  happily  recommend 
the  instruction,  which  he  receives;  as  family  devotions,  peculiarly 
those,  in  which  petitions  for  the  children  occupy  a  distinguished 
place. 

At  the  same  time,  God  will  actually  bless  those,  who  seek  his 
blessing.  .  But,  where  it  is  not  sought,  it  will  not  be  given :  and^ 
where  it  is  not  given,  our  best  exertions  will  be  in  vam.  Except 
iht  Lord  bmld  the  house^  they  labour  in  vain,  that  build  it* 

Hi.  I  shall  now  exhibit  some  of  the  Motives  to  the  per/ormanct  of 
this  duti/j  suggested  by  the  Promise  in  the  text* 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  tbay  he  should  go  ;  and^  nhen  he  is  oldj  hi 
will  not  depart  from  it. 

This  promise  has  been  differently  construed  by  different  Com* 
mentators.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  absolute  promise  ; 
declaring,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  a  child  is  thus  ediicated» 
he  will  persevere  in  the  ptay  he  should  go.  Others  have  supposed 
it  to  declare  merely  the  usual  result  of  such  education.  The 
former  class  say,  that  every  instance  of  failure,  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren, is  owing  to  a  want  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
They  add,  that,  if  parents  were  perfectly  faithful  in  this  duty,  their 
children  would  never  come  short  of  eternal  life;  With  this  con-^ 
struction  ]  cannot  agree,  for  two  reasons. . 

First.  "Phe  Scriptures  abound  in  fuch  absolute  declarations^  whicH 
are  not^  and  cannot  be,  understood  in  this  absolute  manner.  Thus  it 
is  said,  that  neither  drunkards^  nor  revilers^  nor  extortiimeiri^  shall 
inlierit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  some  men,  of  all  these  classesi' 
unquestionably  becpme  penitent;  and  by  the  reformation  of  their 
lives  prove  themselves  to  be  Christians.  Should  it  be  said,  that 
sinners,  of  these  several  characters,  who  le9ve  the  world  without 
repentance,  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ^  and  that  this  i^ 
what  is  inteaded :  I  answer :  *'  The  declaration  would  undoubted- 
ly be  true ;  but  would,  I  think,  be  nugatory  ^  because  it  would  bcr 
equally  true  of  all  other  sinners.^'    .      .     .        ,  i  • 

Secondly. .  According  to  this  construction  thete  would  tie  Aothinf 
declared.  No  person  ever  educated  his  child  with  perfect  faithful 
ness.  On  this  grpund,  therefore,  no  child  would  persevere  in  thiflT 
desirable  way:  Of  course,  the  promise,  considered  in  a  pratticaf 
light,  would  be  nothing  to  mankind.  , 

If  these  observations  are  just ;  it  will  I  iruppose,  be  admitted 
without  difficulty,  that  God  iriUnded  this  promise  as  a  direct  entour* 
agtmenl  to  parents^  who  should  be  faithful  m  such  a  degree;  as  we 
sometimes  see  exercised  in  the  education  of  children.  The  amount  of 
the  promise  to  these  parents  is,  I  apprehend,  that  their  chilirm  witt^ 
Vol.  IV.  f« 
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ftntralhy  when  trained  np  in  the  way  they  should  gOy  not  departfrom 
!/•  This,  as  it  appears  to  mc,  has  also  been  the  course  of  provi« 
dentral  dispensations. 

Tb  this  decbration,  however,  it  probably  Ti*ill  be,  as  it  often  has 
been,  objected,  that  the  course  of  providence^  here  alleged^  is  against 
thepromtst}  and  that  it  is  contradicted  by  plain  facts.  *'  The  chil- 
dren," it  has  been  often  said,  "  of  religious  parents,  the  children 
particularly  of  Clergymen,  who,  if  any,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
religiously  educated,  exhibit  as  few  proofs  of  a  virtuous  character, 
ana  as  many  proofs  of  a  sinful  one,  as  the  children  of  other  men," 
Kay,  it  has  been  said,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  said,  thai  "the 
ehiidren  of  professing  Christians,  and  particularly  of  Ministers, 
are  less  virtuous,  and  more  distinguished  for  profligacy,  than  other 
children.'*  These  observations  are  not  always  made  with  an  in- 
tention to  utter  slander,  and  with  a  conviction  that  they  are  fabe^ 
They  are  sometimes  uttered  by  sober  men.  Nay,  they  are  sometimes 
countenanced  by  Christians,  and  even  by  Ministers ;  especi^Hy^in 
the  indulgence  of  zeal  against  the  doctrine,  that  there  art  Meant 
ofCfrace.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  and  apparently  with  some 
reelings  of  victory,  that  in  a  given  case,  or  cas^s,  persons,  who 
have  not  been  religiously  educated,  had  become  subjects  of  pi^ty 
in  as  great,  and  greater,  numbers,  than  those  who  had  received 
vuch  an  education.  That  many  persons,  who  have  not  been  reK- 
grously  educated^  are  sanctified,  is  undoubtedly  true.  That  thdr 
number  is  proportionally  so  great,  as  is  here  indicated,  will  be  af- 
firmed only  by  the  rea/,  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  Let 
any  man  read  the  history  of  Revivals  of  Religion  ;  and  he  will  need 
no  further  arguments  on  this  point.  Still,  as  this  doctrine  has 
spread  so  far,  and  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect,  I  shall  now  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  the  subject. 

First.  ^11  professors  of  Religion,  arid  all  Ministers,  are  not  CAm- 
tians.  From  those  who  are  of  this  character,  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  their  children  cannot  be  expected. 

Secondly.  Some,  who  are  Christians,  perform  this  duty  very  tm- 
perfectly.  Men  of  both  these  classes  are  not  unfrequenlly  too 
much  engrossed  by  other  concerns.  Professors  are  sometimes  so 
deeply  engaged  in  their  business,  and  ministers  by  their  studies,  as 
to  neglect  this  and  many  other  duties.  Some  of  them,  also,  are 
negligent,  through  a  charactcristical  easiness  and  carelessness  of 
temper.  Some  are  injudicious ;  and  pursue  ill  devised  plans.  Some 
are  of  a  changeable  disposition  ;  and  undo  to-day,  partially  at 
least,  what  they  did  yesterday.  From  these  and  other  causes,  of 
the  like  nature,  the  manner  in  which  they  educate  their  children  is 
very  imperfect.  Of  this  imperfection  the  consequences  will  be 
experienced  of  course. 

Thirdly.  Some  Christians  govern  their  children  unhappily.  They 
are  passionate;  and  govern  with  fickleness,  and  violence.  They 
are  indulgent ;  and  scareely  govern  them  at  a!I«   They  are  austere^ 


or  gloomy ;  and  dns  cEsc 
seosibly  alieDating  tkeir 
themselves. 

Fourthly*  Onet^tkipanrmU  ii 
the  labours  of  the  tftkir. 

Fifth! J.  SonuCkhMi\3mparr%tu 
is  small,  do  not  pray  in  tkeir  fc^-^Mj  z  £ 
receivmg  bietfingt  upon  tkemathn^  ai 

Stzthly*  The  chiidrcm  ^'Ck'^^^sm, 
are  often  educated  chiidy  ^  c:\iru 
faithfid. 

Seventhly*  The  children  ofGtrinmM 
corrupted  by  eviJ  eampaniom  ;  arui  ties, 
education. 

Eighthly.  Christian  Churchei 
which  ihey  ought  to  adrntidtt^T  i^ik  t%  yu 
when  negligent  cf  their  rcrpeciizi  djittia^     Bj 
of  edacating  children  relieKMulj  hi.«  htt::. 
and  the  obligations  to  this  dtny  Lsre  c^aaec  so  bt 
portancc  demands. 

These  remarks  will,  if  I  mif^take 


state  of  facts,  so  &r  as  to  ehox.  taaz  ifaeT  are 
promise,  as  it  has  been  interpr&ied  af:cT*« 
But  the  truth  is,  The  Aswertmn  Ustlfii  n 
there  are  children  of  relipoos  farercs.  v!w  are 
tnte  of  religion  through  life :  12^1  tbe  -mrzrJL^  wgc^K?  *v   ::e!fe 
considerable  ;  will  not  be  qTie<6QiKd»     Wcr.  ^7  *t  -r 
said,  could  rationally  expect  ii  10  be  oci2i*-Tr«e'     T\ 
these  arc  profligates,  and  sose  ereti  fesafZ.%sie  ' 
cy,  I  shall  not  deny.     Tho^,  who  inre  zjnm^f^ 
restraints,  and  sinned  a:^nst  pmwnfA  mcfima. ' 
doned  sinners.     Accordiiiglr.Ar* 
though  solccisdcally, 


But,  notwithstanding  these  ezcepciiofss.  '2ut  ^mc  MCf  if  d 
tians  is  made  up  of  imse,  who  tore  te«i  reiiisrsratf  ttswaaet; 
imperfect  as  this  education  has  been*  Every  «Mr  rjsa  ikj  WP-* 
ceive  this  truth  by  his  own  ob«err&uixu  ic  Is  -rvt  '^r  ^^^**^ 
ly  :  it  is  true  of  this  coaotry:  k  is  ewe  «^  er«T  '«'^-^  ^«Tii«ft 
country:  it  has  been  always  tr«e.  A  senkisT  p*^-<t  %r  r  ^  a** 
nished,  here,  by  the  character,  auvi  cfceft^wizti  «"-*  '•^•^'*  ^  Cfc*-- 


gymen  have  holden  in  New-Er.z^raL  *^*r  *.  ic^      '"''^ 
our  Ancestors.    A  complete  pr>3f  rf  k-  e^*??  ^'^s^*** 
ed  by  the  history  ofRemalM  t^f  BtM^.n^     ' 
instance,  it  is  to  be  remeabrnf  m  re^ 
which  could  not  exist,  if  dbe  ' 
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made,  very  improperly,  a  representative  of  mulUtudes.  Nor  oueh^ 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that,  when  members  of  irreligiout  families  be^ 
come  pious,  surprise  is  equally  excited. 

Having  now,  as  I  hope,  removed  all  the  objections,  which  mights 
be  supposed  to  attend  this  subject,  1  proceed  to  remark. 

1.  That  by  a  religiotu  Educatifm  of  tf^tir  children^  parents  nnQre 
fOsUy^  and  moreperfecifyy  than  is  possible  in  any  other  manner ^  wiU 
render  them  dtUtfulj  harmonious^  and  happy ^  in  the  present  world* 

A  femily,  religiously  Educated,  will  in  a  good  deeree  become 
orderiy,  and  dutiful,  of  course.  The  doctnnes  and  sentiments, 
Which  they  are  taught,  and  habitually  imbibe ;  the  conduct,  to 
which  they  are  formed ;  the  examples,  which  they  daily  behold  ; 
the  motives,  steadily  presented  to  their  view ;  and  the  worship, 
to  which  they  are  daily  summoned ;  all  conspire  with  supreme 
force  to  call  up  every  thought,  a&ectiqn,  and  action,  whicn  con- 
stitutes  a  part  oi  their  duty.  Their  minds  are  wrought  into  a  chais 
4cter,  a  course  of  action,  widely  different  from  that  of  other  chiU 
dren.  This  difference  even  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  discern  at 
once.  Among  those  who  are  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
youth,  it  has  long  since  become  the  subject  of  proverbial  remark. 

All  the  tendencies  of  religion  are  dutiful  tendencies ;  and  are 
therefore,  peaceful  and  pleasing.  Harmony  of  minds,  and  hart 
mony  of  purposes,  cannot,  without  this  aid,  be  produced  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  any  extent  of  operation.  Unity  of  conduct 
may  indeed  lie  effectuated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  rod  of 
power ;  but  nqt  unity  of  affection,  oc  design.  Constrained  union 
can  never  be  the  source  of  happiness  to  any  collection  of  rational 
beings ;  and  will  peculiarly  fail  of  producing  happiness  in  a  fami-j 
ly«  To  repress  the  native  selfishness  of  the  heart,  means,  of 
some  kii)d  or  other,  are  indispensable.  Nothing  has,  hitherto,  ef- 
fectually accomplished  this  purpose,  but  religion.  Even  the 
mere,  fixed  belief  of  its  truths  and  duties,  and  of  accountableness 
to  God,  will  go  far  towards  overcoming  the  open  inJulgencies  of 
passion  and  appetite.  A  cordial  reception  of  these  truths  and  duties 
will  finally  vanquish  them  all.  Religious  Education,  then,  is  the 
road  to  the  religion  of  a  family ;  and  that  religion  is  the  road  to 
domestic  happiness. 

As  happiness  in  this  world  is  chiefly  enjoyed  in  the  family,  and, 
un(}pr  God,  supremely  dependent  on  domestic  peace ;  the  Reli<i 

Sous  Education  of  Children  become  plainly  the  chief  means  of 
e  first  earthly  good.    A  glorious  motive  is  here  held  out,  to  in-< 
duce  us  to  educate  our  children  religiously. 

2.  CkUdrenj  thus  educated^  pnll  persevere  also  in  the  way  to  <(er<^ 
nal  life. 

This  I  consider  as  the  main  subject  of  the  promise  in  the  text^ 
In  the  sense,  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  it  has,  I  apprehendi 
been  uxuversally  verified*  Of  this  truth,  the  proof^  ahready  aUeg^ 
^  18  presumeq  to  be  sufliciept^ 
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The  parent  must  be  an  unnatural  wretch,  by  whom  this  motive 
is  not  deeply  feh.  The  salvation  of  his  child  is  promised  to  him, 
and  in  the  most  endearing  of  all  methods;  viz.  as  the  consequence 
of  his  labour.  He,  who  is  not  a  barbarian,  or  a  brute,  must  wish 
his  children  to  be  happy,  favoured  of  God,  and  beloved  by  4is 
own  companions,  throughout  eternity.  To  the  heart  of  him,  who 
knows  the  tenderness  of  nature,  this  desire  must  come  home  witl^ 
supreme  and  unmingled  power.  The  very  thought  of  presenting 
one's  children  to  the  Judge,  at  his  right  hand,  on  the  final  day,  and 
of  being  able  to  say,  Behold  here  am  /,  and  the  children  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  is  a  thought  of  ecstasy,  which  bewilders  the  heart 
with  joy..  Let  no  parent,  who  is  not  compelled  by  this  considera- 
tion  to  a  duty  so  delightful  in  itself,  pretend  to  love  his  children  at 
all. 

If  we  train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go^  they  will 
enter  it  almost  of  course  ;  follow  us  to  heaven  ;  and  be  our  comt 
panions  for  ever.  There  they  will  be  everlasting  witnesses  of  oar 
tender  afiection  to  them,  and  our  faiihful  care  of  their  souls,  whild 
we  were  both  in  the  present  world.  At  their  dying  bed,  if  we 
survive  them ;  on  our  aying  bed,  if  they  survive  us,  we  shall  be 
saved,  also,  from  the  distressing  reflection,  that  through  our  neg- 
ligence they  have  been  lost,  and  are  destined  to  sin,  and  suffer  for  ^ 
ever. 

3.  In  this  manner  parents  perform  their  prime  duty. 

The  ereat  end  of  our  being  is  the  performance  of  our  duty.  In 
this  Gou  intends,  that  we  should  find  our  happiness,  and  that  a 
greater  happiness,  than  we  can  otherwise  attam.  All  parts  of  out 
fluty  are  plainly  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  importance.  To 
parents,  that,  which  is  enjoined  in  the  text,  is  primarily  import- 
ant. On  their  children  they  can  usually  have  more  and  better  in- 
jBuence,  than  they  can  possibly  have  on  others.  In  a  high  and 
endearing  sense,  they  are  their  property  ;  are  united  to  them  by 
the  tenderest  ties  ;  are  ever  in  their  presence  ;'and  regard  them 
with  singular  reverence  and  affection.  From  all  these  sources 
parents  derive  the  power  of  making  more,  deeper,  and  happiei^ 
impressions,  than  others  can  make,  or  than  they  can  make  oa 
others.  This  power  God  has  rcauired  all  parents  faithfully  to  ex- 
ert ;  and  in  religious  Education  alone  is  it  faithfully  exerted.  To 
perform  this  duty  is,  therefore,  the  chief  end,  for  which  we  are 
pade  parents ;  the  chief  good,  which  men  are  usually  able  to  do; 
the  chief  means  of  glorifying  our  Creator.  If,  then,  we  wish  to 
please  God,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness  in  this  world,  or  to 
carry  our  children  with  us  to  Heaven,  and  enjoy  their  company^ 
for  ever ;  we  shall  not  foil  with  deep  solicitude,  watchful  care, 
jEind  unsheken  constancy,  to  traiuk  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  odnto- 
fiition  of  the  Lor4* 
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9  OoKurrHiASf  vi.  14. — Be  yt  not  untqaally  yoked  together  wWk 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  finished  the  observations,  whith  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  concerning  The  Ordinafy  Means  tf 
Oraetm  In  the  several  discourses  on  this  subject  I  have  endeav- 
cured  to  show,  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ;  fVhat  they  are  /  and 
wkal  is  their  Influence ;  and  to  answer  the  Objections j  usually  made 
against  4his  scheme  of  doctrine^  I,  then,  severally  considered  iock 
w  these  means^  at  some  length  ;  and  gave  such  directions  cancerTk^ 
mg  lAe  use  of  them^  such  explanations  of  their  efficacy y  and  such  ah' 
smtrs  to  objections  against  them^  severally^  as  this  System  of  I3is<« 
iMiurses  appeared  to  require. 
The  next  subject  in  order  is 

TTiose  Means  of  Grace^  which  are  of  limited  application  :  tIi. 
Baptism;  the  Lord?s  Supper ;  and  the  Uommunion  ofChristiamn 

oBt,  before  I  enter  upon  the  immediate  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jectS)  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  Character,  and  Vircum^ 
stances^  of  those^  by  whom  these  Means  of  Grace  are  to  be  used ^ 
y\z.  that  Collection  of  persons,  which  is  denominated  the  Church  of 
Christ.     In  examining  this  interesting  subject,  1  shall, 

Describe  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
then, 

Explain  the  Kature  of  its  peculiar  Ordinances  and  Employments. 

'  The  Church  of  Christ  is  composed  of  its  Ordinary  Members  and 

Us  Officers.     In  the  present  aiscourse,  I  shall  attempt  to  exhibit 

the  Character  of  its  Ordinary  Members,  as  presented  to  us  in  the 

Scriptures. 

To  this  subject  we  arc  naturally  led  by  the  text.     Be  ye  not 
vnequally  yoked  together  with  Unbelievers.     The  word,  here  trans- 
lated %mequally  yoked,  is  in  the  Greek,  *'fTffa^uy¥vcsf,  and  denotes, 
Ikcrally,  being  yoked  to  those  of  a  different  kind;  and  here  means 
ieing  yoked  unfitly,  or  improperly.     Concerning  the  Communion, 
here  forbidden,  tnere  have  been  various  opinions. 
First.     //  has  been  frequently  supposed  to  be  marriage. 
That  this  is  not  a  just  interpretation,  is  evident,  because  there 
is  not,  before  or  afterward,  a  syllable  said  concerning  this  sub- 
ject; and  because  the  direction,  given  m  the  seventeenth  verse  rf" 
the  CQptext,  concerning  the  communion,  here  specified,  woul^y  if 
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marriage  were  intended,  contradict  the  precept,  given  by  tbe 
Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  12,  13.  Htrt^  the  direction  is,  JVhirefare 
come  ye  out  from  among  them^  and  be  ye  scparaU,  and  iosuch  noi  th% 
unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you.  The  precept,  there  is,  If 
any  Brother  hath  a  wife^  thai  belicveth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to 
^eli  with  him  ;  let  him  not  put  her  away.  Jnd  the  IFoman^  thai 
hath  an  Husband  that  believeth  not^  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
her,  lei  her  not  leave  him. 

Secondly.  A  has  been  supposed^  also^  to  mean  Common  iocuU 
intercourse  with  mankit^d,  whether  more  or  less  intimate. 

This,  1  think,  cannot  be  the  meaning;  because  the  direction, 
above  mentioned,  would  then  contradict  the  declarations  of  tke 
Apostle  in  1  Cor.  v»  9,  10,  I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  tplstte  not  to 
company  with  fornicators.  Yet  not  altogether  with  the  fomieatirt^ 
^  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  witk  idolaters  : 
for  then  ye  m^ist  needs  go  out  of  the  world. 

Thirdly.  //  has  been  supposed,  also,  to  be  Religious  Communian 
Imth  the  worshippers  of  Idols. 

This,  indeecf,  is  undoubtedly  forbidden ;  as  being  fairly  included 
Jn  the  phraseology  of  the  text.  The  worshippers  of  Idols  are  one 
class  of  unbelievers:  but  no  reason  can  be  given,  why  a  panteulaff' 
class  should  be  intended  in  the  text,  and  not  all  other  classes.  The 
prohibition  is  general,  without  an  exception.  We  are  obliged  lo^ 
receive  iu  as  it  is :  and,  since  the  Apostle  has  not  thought  proper 
to  Bmit  it,  we  cannot  warrantably  annex  a  limitation. 

That  the  communion,  here  intended,  is  Religious  Communion,  I 
have  not  a  doubt.  This  is  forbidden  with  Unbelievers.  To  illus- 
trate the  impropriety  of  Religious  Communion  with  persons  of  thi» 
character,  the  questions,  following  the  text  in  the  14th  and  ]5thi 
verses,  are  asked  by  the  Apostle.  For  this  end,  only,  are  they 
asked :  as  might  easily  be  made  evident  by  a  particular  comment, 
if  the  occasion  would  permit.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  t&tt 
as  containing  this  Doctrine  : 

That  Christians  are  bound  not  to  enter  into  Religious  Communiort 
with  unbelievers  :  or,  what  is  equivalent,  The  Church  of  Chriit 
Q^ht  to  consist  of  Christians  only. 

The  truth  of  this  Doctrine  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  wordv 
themselves ;  particularly,  as  they  have  been  illustrated*  The 
pffopep  meaning  can,  indeed,  be  nothing  else. 

The  same  interpretation  is  also  unanswerably  evident,  because, 

First.  'ITiere  are  but  three  kinds  of  Commtmion,  of  which  vianf 
is  capable  ;  Marriage,  Social  Intercourse,  and  Religious  Communion. 
I  have  shown,  that  the  two  first  cannot  be  meant  in  Ahis  passage. 
The  last,  therefore,  is  meant. 

Secondly.  That  aUumhelievere  an  intended  in  the  text  is  evideutj 
because  m  the  17th  and  ISth  verses,  God  says.  Wherefore  come  ye 
emtfrom  among  tirnn^  and  be  ye  eeparate ;  and  Iaiic4  Wit  the  loi- 
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dean  thing;  and  I  will  receive  you^  and  will  be  a  Father  to  you  ;  and 
ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters^  saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

These  things,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  wriUeii  to  the  Co^ 
rinthian  Church.  Of  the  members  of  this  Church  it  is  said,  that 
if  they  will  come  out  from  among  the  persons,  with  whom  their 
communion  was  forbidden,  and  be  separated  from  them,  God  will 
receive  them,  and  be  a  Father  to  (hem ;  and  that  they  shall  be 
his  sons  and  daughters.  But  this  promise  could  not  be  naade  to 
ihose,  who  were  not  Christians,  however  decent,  moral,  and  unob- 
jectionable, they  might  be  in  their  external  deportment.  The 
persons,  to  whom  the  text  is  addressed,  were  addressed  as  Chris- 
tians only,  because  the  promise  cannot  have  been  made  to  any 
others.  But  if  this  Church  had,  in  the  Apostle^s  view,  been  in- 
tentionally, and  scripturally,  made  up  of  others  beside  Christians, 
the  Apostle  could  not  have  addressed  them  in  language,  applica- 
ble only  to  Christians.  The  text,  therefore,  in  connexion  with 
the  context,  furnishes  clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine. 
As,  however,  it  is  a  Doctrine  of  great  importance,  and  not  a  little 
debated  even  in  the  present  age  ;  I  shall  consider  it  more  at 
length  ;  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  the  following  consider- 

Atio*is  : 

I    The  Original  Formation  of  the  Church  in  the  world : 
IL  The  Establishment y  and  Character ^  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  as 
Bxkibited  in  the  Scriptures  : 

III.  The  Nature  of  the  Covenant  between  God  and  the  Members 
oj  the  Church  : 

IV.  The  Nature  of  Christian  Communion : 

V»  The  Nature  of  Christian  Discipline  :  and, 

VI.  The  Manner^  in  which  the  Christian  Church  is  spoken  of  in 
ike  New  Testament* 

These  subjects,  if  1  mistake  not,  involve  every  thing,  of  im- 
portance in  the  concerns  of  the  Church.  If,  then,  they  all  point 
Ihe  same  way,  and  prove  the  same  things;  the  consequence  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  a  fair,  and  Scriptural,  determination  of  the  point  in 
debate.  It  will  be  expected^  from  a  consideration  of  the  limits, 
beyond  which  the  discussion  cannot  here  proceed,  that  many 
things  mUvSt  be  omitted,  which  might  be  fairly  demanded  in  a  reg-, 
ular  treatise.  It  will  also  be  supposed,  that  whatever  is  said  must 
be  said  in  a  summary  maiioen  Having  premised  these  things,  I 
observe, 

I.  This  Doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  Original  Foundation  of  the 
Church  in  the  world. 

On  this  event  we  have  a  summary  account.  Gen.  iv.  26.  And 
to  Sethy  to  him  also^  there  was  bom  a  son  ;  and  he  called  his  name 
Enos :  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  or,  as 
in  the  margin,  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lard.  The 
meaning  of  this  declaration  is  plainly^  that  they  took  upon  (Aem- 
selves  ike  titU  of  the  Soni  ofOod^  considering  themittlvet  09  hiit 
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ekildrtn  hy  Adopiton,  in  distinction  from  wicked  men,  who  were 
children  of  God  by  Creation  only^  and  had  forfeited  this  relation 
by  their  apostacy.  By  this  title  they  professed  themselves  lo  be 
penitents,  believers^  obedient;  to  have  the  disposition  of  children; 
and  to  reverence,  Idve,  and  serve  God.  As  this  title  is  adopted 
lifterward  by  the  Divine  Writers  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  it  i^ 
fairly  presumed  to  have  been  directed,  originally,  by  God  himself: 
for  it  18  scarcely  credible,  that  God  would  every  nvhere  call  his 
Church  by  a  name,  derived  ffom  mere  human  assumption. 

I  have  observed,  that  this  phraseology  is  ever  afterwards  used 
to  denote  the  Church.  The  members  of  the  Church  are  caK^d 
Sons  of  God  twelve  times  in  the  Scriptures  ;  Ai3  children  twice  in 
the  Old,  and  ten  times  in  the  New,  Testament ;  and  his  people^  in 
instances  too  numerous  to  be  reckoned.  In  all  these  instances 
the  Sansy  and  Children^  of  God  denote  thosc^  who  are  such  by  adop" 
iion;  and,  in  very  many,  the  phrase,  the  People  of  God^  has  the 
same  meaning.  But  the  adopted  Children  of  God  arc  Christians. 
The  original  Church,  therefore,  consisted  of  Christians ;  or,  in 
other  words,  those,  who  were  subjects  of  faith,  repentance,  and 
holiness.  This  is  evident,  alsd,  from  the  fact,  that  the  holy  Angels 
are  called  the  Sons  of  God:  an  application  of  the  phrase,  which 
indicates  that  holy  being^^  only,  are  designated  by  this  title.   . 

The  saine  Doctrine  'i&  also  illustrated  by  the  Ordinance  of  Bap* 
tisnu  In  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  persons  are  bap- 
tised not  m,  but  into^  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son^  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  by  his  appointment  tHey  are  introduced 
into  his  family;  and  take  his  name  upon  them,  as  being  his  Children* 

This  title,  also,  was  adopted  at  first,  to  distinguish  those  by 
whom  It  ifas  adopted,  from  persons  who  were  destitute  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  holiness ;  and  therefore  was  a  direct  profession  of 
piety  on  the  part  of  those,  by  whom  it  was  assumed. 

if.  The  Doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  Establishment,  and  GharaC' 
ter,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures* 

The  Establishment  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  not  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Church,  but  a  continuation  of  the  original,  or  patn*' 
archal.  Church,  under  a  form,  in  some  respects  new.  Particularly, 
it  was  confined  to  a  single  family ;  that  oi  Abraham ;  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  series  of  written  revelations,  from  the  time  of  Moses , 
and  had  new  Sacraments  instituted ;  viz.  Circumcision  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  the  Passover  in  the  daiys  of  Moses, 

A  new'  Ritual  was  also  given,  at  this  latter  period,  for  the  uni- 
Tersal  direction  of  its  worship ;  typifying,  in  a  decisive  manner, 
the  Mediation  of  Christy  and  tne  worshi]i  of  Christians.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  scheme,  the  Church  was  established  on  the  same  foua- 
dations,  as  before.  In  the  17th  of  Geiresis  we  have  an  account  of 
this  establishment,  from  the  4th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  14th.  The 
amount  of  this  Covenant  was  plainly,  That  God  would  be  the  God 
^f  Abraham  and  his  seed :  as  God  himself  explains  this  subjecti 
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Ezek*  zvi.  8 ;  where,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Natiooi  as  his 
Church,  he  says,  I  swart  unto  thtt^  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
thee ;  and  thou  becamest  mine.  In  accorJance  with  this  exhibi- 
tion God  directed  Moses  to  say  to  Pharaoh^  Thus  saith  the  Lord^ 
Israel  is  my  Son^  even  my  first-born. 

The  same  thing  is  also  evident  from  the  manner^  in  which  tht  Is* 
raeiites  renewed,  and  took  upon  themselves  individually^  the  cove 
nant  made  with  Abraham.  Of  this  transaction  we  have  an  account 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  IC,  &c.  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  command" 
ed  thee  to  do  these  statutes  and  judgments.  Thou  shalt  therefore 
keep  and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul.  Thou 
hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  hisjudg" 
ments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  avouched 
thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee  ;  and 
that  tfiou  shouldest  keep  all  his  commandments,  and  to  make  the$ 
high  above  all  nations,  which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name^ 
and  in  honour :  and  that  thou  mayest  be  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Israelites  avouched,  that  is^  publicly 
and  solemnly  declared,  Jehovah  to  be  their  God ;  whom  they 
chose,  as  such ;  and  whom,  as  such,  they  covenanted  faithfully  to 
obey  in  all  his  commandments,  with  all  the  heart,  as  an  holy  peo* 
pie.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  God  avouched  ihem  to  be  his 
people  ;  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  himself. 
Accordingly,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  perpetually  enjoined  upon 
them,  that  they  should  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart  ^ 
in  which  case  he  promised  to  keep  his  Covenant  with  them  ;  ^sec 
Deut.  vii.  9)  and  on  the  other,  he  aeclared  repeatedly,  that  he  had 
chosen  them  to  be  a  special  and  peculiar  people  unto  himself.  Deut* 
vii.  6,  and  xvi.  I. 

The  same  thing  is  also  evident  from  God^s  express  prohibition,  to 
the  wicked,  of  taking  his  covenant  into  their  mouths.  Ps.  L  16.  Unto 
the  wicked  God  saith,  What  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare  my  statutes,  or 
that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?  Unto  the  wick* 
ed;  that  is,  to  all,  included  under  this  title,  or  to  all  wicked  per- 
sons, God  saith,  that  is,  universally,  as  an  expression  of  his  will  at 
all  times. 

This  declaration  was  made  immediately  to  the  Israelites;  to  the 
wicked  members  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  contains  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  this  conduct  on  the  partof^sinful  men*  No  national 
connexion,  therefore,  with  a  church,  no  descent  from  Abrahamj 
gave  a  right  to  any  wicked  Israelite  to  take  the  covenant  into  his* 
mouth.  Although  he  had  been  circumcised,  he  was  still  abhorred 
in  this  transaction ;  and  exposed  himself  in  a  peculiar  degree  to 
the  anger  of  God. 

Finally;  The  same  thin^  is  evident  from  the  mann<rtn  viUc4 
God  speaks  of  their  rta  in  breaking  his.  Covenant.     In  her.  xxvi*^ 
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16 J  Sic.  Gcxl  says,  If  ye  shall  despise  my  siatHtcs  ;  or  if  your  soul 
abhor  my  judgments^  so  that  ye  will  not  do  all  my  commandments j 
but  that  ye  break  my  covenant  /  I  also  toil  I  do  this  unto  you.  I  will 
€ven  appoint  over  you  terror^  consumption^  and  the  burning  agut^ 
that  shall  consume  the  eyesj  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart :  and  ye  shall 
son  your  seed  in  vain  ;  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it.  And  I  will  set 
my  face  against  you^  &c.  In  Dcut.  xxix*  22,  and  onward,  Moses 
says,  So  that  t/u  generation  to  come  of  your  children,  and  the  strata 
ger  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the 
plagues  of  your  land,  and  the  sickness  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
itj  and  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone,  salt,  and  burning, 
like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim  : 
Even  all  the  nations  shall  say.  Wherefore  Jiath  the  Lord  done  thus 
tnto  his  land,  and  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?  Then 
men  shall  say.  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
Ood  of  their  fathers.  See  also  Jer.  xxii.  8,  9,  Ezek.  xvi.  59. 
Hos.  X.  4. 

HI.  This  doctrine  is  illustrated,  also,  by  the  Nature  of  the  Cove* 
nant  between  God  and  the  Members  of  the  Church. 

As  there  have  been  various  opinions,  relative  to  this  subject ;  it 
seems  necessary,  that  it  should  be  considered  with  some  particu« 
larity.     I  observe,  therefore, 

I  •  That  the  Israelites  were  required,  expressly,  to  enter  into  an  cpen^ 
public  covenant  with  God. 

Thou  shaltfear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shah  swear 
by  his  name.  Deut.  vi.  13.  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God: 
mm  shalt  thou  serve :  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  his  name. 
Deut.  X.  20.  In  that  day  shall  five  Cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak 
the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Is.  xix.  18* 
Avul  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of 
my  people,  to  swear  by  my  name^  The  Lord  livelh^  (as  they  taught 
my  people  to  swear  by  Baal)  then  shall  (hey  be  built  in  the  midst  of 
my  people.  Jer.  xii.  16.  Them  that  worship  the  Host  of  Heaven 
if  on  the  house  top,  and  them  that  worship,  and  swear  by  the  Lord^ 
and  that  swear  ^  Malcham.  Zcph.  i.  5. 

It  is  observea  by  President  EJzoarJ^,  that  the  phrase.  Swear  by 
the  Lord,  ought  to  be  rendered,  swear  to,  or  unto,  the  Lord  /  and 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  Ye  shall  enter  into  covenant 
with  the  Lord  your  God.  Accordingly,  the  transaction,  already 
quoted  from  Deut.  xxvi.  16,  in  which  God  avouched  the  Israelites 
to  be  hii  people,  and  they  avouched  him  to  be  their  God,  is  styled 
both  a  Covenant,  and  an  Oath.  Ye  stand  this  day,  all  of  you,  ie- 
fore  the  Lord  your  God,  says  Moses  to  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
that  thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
into  his  Oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day  ; 
thai  he  may  establish  thu  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  that  he 
wsojf  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  saia  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath 
unto  thsi  fathers,  to  Abraham^  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacobs  Xeithe^ 
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with  you  only  do  I  make  this  covenant^  and  this  aathj  lui  with  Ann 
that  standeih  here  with  us  this  day^  before  the  Lord  our  God^  aiU^ 
also  of  him  whp  is  not  here  with  us  this  day* 

Of  llie  transactions,  here  recorded,  I  observe, 

f^irst.  That  it  is  styled  both  an  Oafh^  and  a  Covenant* 

Secondly.  That  it  was  entered  into  by  all  the  Israelites^  both  oU 
and  youngs  and  by  the  strangers^  who  were  with  them  ;  and  taa^ 
fnade^  on  the  part  of  God,  with  their  posterity  ;  Him,  that  is  not  her% 
with  vs  this  day* 

Thirdly.  It  was  a  covenant^  of  the  same  tenour  with  that^  which 
God  made  with  Abraham :  That  he  might  be  unto  thee  a  God^  as  he 
had  sworn  unto  thy  fathers^  to  Abraham^  &c. 

Fourthly.  That  the  Covenant,  or  Oath,  was  the  samp  with  that  re^, 
corded  in  Dcut.  xxvi.  Jehovah  avouched  them  to  be  his  people ; 
Qnd  they  avouched  him  to  be  their  God. 

Fifthly.  That  it  is  the  same  covenant  afterwards  prophesied  of  hjf 
Jeremiah,  xxxi.  &c.,  and  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  Heo.  viii*  B,  ot  ihk 
covenant  of  the  Christian  Church :  I  will  be  to  them  a  God  ;  and 
they  shall  be  to  me  a  people. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  plain,  that  the  Oath,  here  swoTRby  all 
the  people  of  Israel,  was  no  other  than  a  Religious  Covenant  be-t 
tween  God,  and  them  as  members  of  his  (Church.  Scarcely  one  in 
pne  thousand  of  these  persons  could  have  any  lawful  occasion  for 
swearing  in  any  other  sense  ]  and  at  the  time  here  specified,  no 
such  occasion  existed  to  any  individual :  their  whole  business  b^lng 
merely  to  enter  into  this  covenant  with  God. 

As  they  are  accused  frequently  of  haying  broken  this  covenant 
m  their  succeeding  generations ;  it  is  plain,  that  throgghout  those 
generations  they  entered  into  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Several  in-* 
stances  of  this  nature  are  particularly  recorded.  A  remarkable 
one  is  found  iq  3  Chron.  xv,  12,  &c.  Here  it  is  said  of  all  Judahy 
and  Benjamin,  and  strangers  from  Israel^  that  they  entered  into  a 
covenant^  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  with  all  their  hearty 
and  with  all  their  soul.  Of  this  transaction  it  is  said,  That  they 
sware  unto  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice  ;  and  alf  Judah  rejoiced  at 
the  oath :  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their  heart,  and  sought  him 
with  their  whole  desire.  The  Covenant,  and  the  Oath,  therefore^ 
were  the  same  thing.  It  was,  also,  a  service  commanded :  for  it  is 
subjoined,  And  he  was  found  of  them ;  that  is,  he  blessed  them. 
But  God  blesses  mqn,  to  whom  he  has  made  a  revelation  of  his 
will,  in  no  religious  service,  which  he  hath  not  commanded.  Ir^ 
vain,  s^ith  our  Saviour,  (quoting  from  the  prophet  paiah)  do  <Afy 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandmentif  of  mm. 

Another  instance  is  alluded  to  in  3  Chrqn.  xxix^  10. 

Another  is  recorded  2  Chroq*  xxiii.  16. 

Another,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31,  32.         ' 
.  In  a  word,  the  whole  tenpur  of  the  Old  Testam^iYt  te^pfaes  mi^ 
^t  tl^e  Israelites  were  reqqirqd  publicly  to  enter  into  fiovennt 
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Kith  God  in  this  manner;  and  that  this  covenant  is  styled  indificr 
ently  a  Covenant^  and  an  Oath.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  hint 
of  any  other  oath,  ever  taken  to  God  by  this  people,  as  a  nation ; 
as  there  is  no  conceivable  occasion,  upon  which  a  whole  nation  cai^ 
be  Supposed,  throughout  its  successive  generations,  to  enter  into 
any  other  oath  to  'God  ;  it  is  [ilain,  that  the  precepts,  requiring 
them  to  swear  to  God,  required  them  solely  thus  to  take  upon 
them  this  covenant. 

2..   The  Members  of  the  Christian  Church  are  in  my  view,  re- 
quired  to  enter  into  the  same  covenant^  in  the  same  public  manner. 

In  Is.  xlv.  22,  God  says.  Look  unto  me^  and  be  ye  sfivedj  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth:  for  I  am  God  ^  and  the^re  is  none  else.  I  have 
sworn  by  myself^  the  word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteou^^ 
nesa^  and  shall  not  return  ;  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bop)y  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear.  In  this  passage,  as  quoted  Rom,  i^iv,  11, 
by  the  Aposde  Paul,  the  word  rendered  swears  is  translated  con' 
fess ;  ^fMXoT^ifKai ;  as  it  had  before  been  by  the  LXX.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  direct  proof  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  swear^^ 
when  used  in  this  manner  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  same  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  given  by  God  himself  in  the  following  verse,  in 
Isaiah.  Surely  shall  one  say,  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and 
strength.  The  verb  opioXoysw,  signifies  indifferently  to  profess  and 
confess  ;  and  being  thus  a  translation,  both  by  the  LXX  and  S^. 
Paul,  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  which  signifies  to  swear,  may  be  con* 
sidered,  wherever  it  is  used  with  the  same  reference,  or  in  the  ab- 
solute manner,  as  having  the  same  meaning,  In  allusion  to  the 
same  passage  of  Isaiah,  and  with  an  almost  literal  translation  of  Jt,5/« 
Paul  says,  Fhil.  ii.  10,  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
b^ow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  uitfff  r  the 
earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  shoxdd  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Here  the  same  verb  ia  used, 
and  translated  confess.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  the  same  verb,  and  its 
kindred  substantive,  are  rendered  oro/e5« ;  as  also  in  2  Cor.  ix«  13} 
Heh.  iii.  1  ;  Heb.  iv.  14 ;  Heb.  x.  23.  &c.  The  truth  is,'  the 
^rords  prof  ess,  and  confess,  differ  only  in  this ;  that  one  of  them  de- 
notes an  acknowledgment  made  wi*h,  ffie  other  without,  any  supposed 
present,  or  previous,  reluctance.  Wherever  such  reluctance  is  not 
supposed,  it  ought  to  be  translated  profess.  The  duty  of  men  to 
make  this  profession  and  their  future!  performance  of  it,  our  Savi- 
our clearly  discloses  in  Matt.  x.  32.  nhosoever,  therefore,  shall  cwk^ 
fess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess,  also,  before  my  Father  who  xm 
in  Heaven.  In  exact  conformity  to  this  declaration,  St.  Paul 
says,  Rom.  ix«  10,  If  thou  shdlt  confess  with  thy  mouth,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  andshalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead  ;  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believethunto^ 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation^ 
In  both  these  passages  the  word  ought  to  htprofess^  and  profess 
fion.     It  19  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  \t\  so  snQr|  a  cqmpass^  (he 
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duty  of  making  a  profession  of  religion  could,  without  a  precept 
in  K>rm,  be  more  strongly  enjoined,  than  it  is  in  these  two  passages. 
The  same  duty  is  strongly  indicated  from  the  passage,  above 
quoted  from  the  2d  to  the  Philippians. 

It  may  naturally,  and  reasonably,  be  asked,  Wky^in  a  case  of  mo 
mack  importance^  we  are  not  furnished  with  express  precepts,  solemn- 
lu  enjoining  this  duty?  I  answer,  that  the  Scriptures  have  pursued 
the  same  plan,  in  this  particular,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  which 
they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  several  others,  of  similar  im- 
portance :  in  the  cases,  for  example,  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  06- 
servation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  In  the  Jewisn  Church,  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion  was  abundantly  enjoined.  The  Cnris- 
tian  Church  was  only  a  continuation  of  tne  same  Church  under  a 
new  form.  It  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  repeat  a  command,  which  had  already  been  so  amply 

Siven.  Especially  u-as  this  unnecessary  for  Jews,  among  whom 
le  Christian  Church  commenced,  and  among  whom  alone  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  about  twelve  years.  All  these  were  familiar- 
ized from  their  childhood  to  such  a  profession  :  and  acknowledg- 
ed, that  to  make  it  was  their  indispensable  duty 

The  existence  of  this  profession  among  the  first  Christians  is 
often  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  St.  Paul,  2  Cor. 
ix.  13,  says  to  these  Christians  concerning  their  fellow-Christians, 
J%etf  glorify  Oodfor  your  professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  better  rendered, /or  your  subjection  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ j 
which  you  have  professed.  In  Heb.  iv.  14,  St.  Paul  says.  Seeing 
then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  who  is  passed  into  the  Hea* 
vens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God ;  let  us  holdfast  our  prof ession.  And 
again,  Heb.  x.  21,  23,  Having  an  High  Priest  over  the  house  ofGod^ 
let  us  holdfast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering :  for  he 
ii  faithful,  who  promised.  In  these  instances  a  profession  of  faith, 
or  of  religion,  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  having  been  made  by 
Christians  universally.  To  Timothy,  the  same  Apostle  says,  1  Tim« 
yi.  ^2,  Fight  the  gooafght  of  faith;  lav  hold  on  eternal  life  ;  where- 
unto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hast  professed,  or  having  professed,  a 
good  prof  ession  before  many  witnesses.  What  Timothy  did,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  all  other  Chris- 
tians. 

The  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  mentioned  by  Si. 
Peter  as  given  at  the  time  of  Baptism,  1  Fet.  iii.  21,  denotes,  in 
ipy  view,  the  same  profession. 

5/.  John  speaks  of  the  same  thing ;  and  sufficiendy  indicates  its 
necessity,  and  universality,  when  he  says,  Whosoever  shall  confess^ 
Aat  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God. 
1  John  iv.  15.  And  again,  For  manydeceivers  are  entered  into  the 
world,  who  conftii  not^  that  Jesus  Qhrist  has  come  in  the  JlesK 
7IM#  u  9  deeriver^  and  on  4ntiehrist. 
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From  these  passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that 
Christians  are  required,  not  only  to  believe  the  Religion  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  but  also  to  profess  it  wiih  their  mouths  j  that  such 
a  profession  was  universally  made  by  the  Christians  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  such,  as  did  not  make  this  pro- 
fession, were  not  considered  as  Christians. 

3.  So  far  as  I  know  ^  all  those  modern  Churches^  who  do  not  m- 
sUt  on  a  public,  verbal  profession  of  religion,  as  a  term  of  admission 
to  their  communion,  either  demand  a  private  one,  or  consider  the  pro 
posal  to  enter  into  their  communion  as  beings  in  itself  such  a  pro* 
fession. 

The  difference  of  opinion,  here,  respects  evidently,  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  in  debate ;  not  the  duty  of  making  a  profes- 
sion ;  but  merely  the  manner,  in  which  it  shall  be  made.    Whatever 
modes  may  be  adopted  by  different  Churches^  there  seems  to  be 
no  debate  between  them  concerning  the  main  object.     All  of  them 
suppose  a  profession  to  be  actually  made.     About  the  manner  of 
making  it  tne  Scriptures  have,  I  think,  left  room  for  some  latitude 
of  opinion :  about  the  profession  it.setf,  I  think  they  have  left 
none*      Every  Communicant  is,  I  believe,  supposed  by  every 
Church,  not  grossly  warped  from  the  faith,  to  have  made  a  pro- 
fession of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  entered  the  Church. 
Having  now,  as  1  hope,  given  a  Scriptural,  and  therefore  a  just| 
account  of  this  subject,  I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  the  main  DoC' 
trine  of  the  discourse  from  the  Nature  of  the  Covenant^  into  which 
Christians  enter,  in  making  this  profession*     This  transaction  is 
obviously  the  most  important,  and  the  most  solemn,  of  those, 
which  exist  between  the  soul  and  its  Makers  its  public  re-intro- 
duction into  his  name,  favour,  fiamily,  service,  and  eternal  king- 
dom.    The  subject  of  it,  the  Soul,  is  of  inestimable  value.     The 
time,  is  the  Sabbath ;  the  place,  the  sanctuary  f  the  occasion^  ihe 
public  worship  of  God  :  the  most  solemn  of  all  occasions,  places, 
and  times.     The  Being,  with  whom  we  are  immediately  concern- 
ed, is  Jehovah.     The  foundation  on  which  the  transaction  rests,  is 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant. 
The  things,  which  we  profess,  are  no  other,  than  that  we  choose 
God  as  our  God,  and  give  ourselves  to  him  as  his  children.     God 
is  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier,  of  men  ;  the  best 
Friend ;  the  supreme  Benefactor ;  and  the  highest  Portion*    He 
is  also  the  rignteous  Lawgiver,  and  Sovereign,  of  the  universe* 
In  this  covenant  we  publicly  avouch  Him  as  our  God^  in  all  these 
characters. 

Ourselves,  as  children,  we  devote  to  him  with  all  our  talents; 
and  services :  engaging,  through  his  erace,  to  obey,  honour,  and 
glorify  him,  accordmg  to  his  good  pleasure^  as  revealed  to  us  in 
Uie  Scriptures. 

The  Uonsequences  of  this  transaction  are  eternal  life^  TirCue^ 
and  gloiy. 
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of  his  dBscipIes  any  thing,  which  is  physically  impossible :  but  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  love  virtue  in  those,  who  have  it  not« 
Yet  Christ  has  required  all  the  members  of  his  Church  to  exercise 
this  affection  towards  all.  He  intended,  therefore,  in  this  com^ 
nand,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  all  the  members  of  his  Church 
should  be  such,  as  could  be  the  objects  of  this  affection. 

To  this  command  he  accordingly  subjoins  the  following  decla- 
ration :  Herein/  shall  all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciplesj  if  y$ 
love  one  another.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  sinners,  who  are  not 
his  disciples,  should  be  known  to  be  his  disciples.  Sinners,  there- 
fore, were  not  included  by  him  in  the  number  of  those,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  these  passages :  or,  in  other  words,  are  not  proper  mem^ 
bers  of  his  Church. 

Universally ;  There  is,  there  can  be,  between  Christians  and 
sinners,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  no  community  of 
iDterestSi  views,  affections,  or  designs.  A  church,  intentionally 
made  up  of  these  discordant  materials,  may  be  a  decent  company 
of  men  ;  but  it  will  very  imperfectly  sustain  the  character  of  a 
church  of  Christ. 

V.  With  similar  clearness  is  the  Doctrine  illustrated  by  the  Jfd' 
iure  of  Christian  Discipline. 

Of  this  subject  1  can  give  only  a  very  summary  exhibitioO* 
Christian  Discipline  consists  of  Prvoate  Exhortation,  Public  Admo* 
nilionj  and  Excommunication.  The  end  of  all  these  administra- 
tions is  the  amendment  of  the  offender,  and  the  peace,  puritv,  and 
edification,  of  the  Church.  By  every  Christian  they  will  be  re- 
carded  as  institutions,  eminently  useful  to  himself,  and  eminently 
beneficial  to  that  great  interest,  which  supremely  engrosses  his 
heart.  To  him,  therefore,  they  will  be  objects  of  affection  and 
reverence.  When  a  fellow-Christian  expostulates  with  him  kind- 
ly, evangelically,  and  between  themselves,  concerning  a  fault, 
which  he  has  really  committed,  he  will  be  gained  by  his  brother} 
because,  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  with  Christian  views,  he  will 
feel,  that  his  brother  has  designed  good  to  him,  and  conscientiously 
performed  his  own  duty.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same  spirit^ 
ne  will  receive  an  admonition  from  the  Church  with  reverence  and 
awe,  because  he  knows,  that  the  Church  is  merely  discharging  the 
same  duty,  and  aiming  at  the  same  benevolent  end.  Even  if  he 
should  be  excommunicated ;  an  event,  which  in  such  a  Church 
*will  rarely  take  place  ;  he  will  of  course,  when  his  passions  have 
subsided,  and  the  period  of  self-examination  has  returned,  resume 
the  character  of  a  penitent ;  humbly  acknowledge  the  rectitude  of 
the  administration ;  and  by  an  ingenuous  confession  of  his  faulty 
and  the  reformation  of  his  life,  become  reconciled  to  his  felloW" 
Christians. 

Sinners,  on  the  contrary,  will  receive  all  these  acts  of  discipline 
with  reluctance,  and  resentment ;  and  will  never  realize  their  oe^ 
cessity,  nor  their  usefulness.     The  fiaiults,  for  which  discipline  i» 
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lions  very  unlike,  especially  when  wholly  opposdcl^  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  act  together  with  harmony  or  success.  Relieion  is  an 
object  of  so  much  importance,  that  by  men,  really  religious,  it 
cannot  be  given  up.  It  cannot  be  given  up  in  parts :  it  cannot  be 
modified,  softened,  or  in  any  manner  altered,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
palatable,  or  less  offensive,  to  those,  with  whom  they  have  inter- 
course. All  its  doctrines  are  taught,  and  all  its  duties  enjoined,  hy 
the  authority  of  God.  Pious  men^  therefore,  can  neither  add,  di- 
minish, nor  alter.  Yet  such  alterations  would  often  be  very  con- 
venient, and  therefore  very  pleasing,  to  their  unrenewed  brethren  i 
and  such,  as  refuse  to  maKo  them,  would  be  pronounced  illiberal^ 
imprudent,  unkind,  and  bigoted.  Among  persons,  so  circumstanc- 
ed, harmonv  is  already  destroyed. 

One  of  the  great  Christian -duties  is  the  Reproof  of  our  Irethreri 
for  their  faults.  A  religious  man  is  prepared  by  his  rC^Iigion  both 
to  administer,  and  receive.  Evangelical  reproof  with  the  meek- 
ness, and  gentleness,  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  view  a  sin  is  a  ereat 
evil ;  to  reclaim,  or  be  reclaimed,  from  which  is  a  pre-emmen( 
blessing.  Reproof  is  .the  proper,  eflicacious,  and  Evangelical 
fiieans  of  communicating,  or  acquiring,  this  blessing;  and  will^ 
therefore,  be  administered,  and  received,  with  the  kindness  of  thd 
Gospel. 

But  to  sinners,  Reproof  is  the  pain  5  and  Sm,  the  pleasure;  ftp 
reproof  will  always  be  regarded  merely  as  the  means  of  restrain- 
ing, and  lessening,  this  pleasure.  It  will  be  viewed,  therefore,  with 
feelings  of  hostility:  and  he,  who  administers  it,  will  be  consider^ 
ed  as  an  enemy.  Nor  will  the  sinner  himself  ordinarily  adminis- 
ter it  tp  others,  unless  when  prompted  by  some  selfish  motive ; 
nor  without  very  visible  emotions  of  superiority,  resentment,  oi 
contempt.  Sinners,  therefore,  are  plainly  unqualified  to  take  any 
useful  part  in  this  important  branch  of  Christian  communion;  . 

Nor  are  they  better  fitted  either^for  giving,  or  receiving,  Reli^ 
gious  Consolation.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  them  to  enter  cor- 
dially, and  deeply,  into  interests,  which  they  never  felt ;  to  indulge! 
emotions,  which  they  never  experienced ;  to  feel  the  force  of  mo-' 
tives,  whose  import  they  cannot  understand ;  or  to  derive  either 
peace,  or  hope,  from  the  truths,  or  promises,  of  a  Religion,  to  wbich^ 
though  professing  it,  they  are  still  strangers. 

But  a  single  point  will  set  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  clearesi 
light.  It  is  .this :  Christ  has  enjoined  upon  all  his  followers.  Brother^ 
ly  Love.  This  affection,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  is  that,  wbicif 
is  commonly  called  Complacency^  or  the  love  of  Virtue  j  and  is  di- 
rected, not  like  benevolence  towards  the  happiness  of  Intelligent 
heingSj  but  towards  the  Virtue  of  Good  beings.  That  sinners  can-^ 
hot  exercise  this  affection  will  not  be  questioned.  But  this  is  not 
the  point,  at  which  I  aim.  Christians  cannot  exercise  this  affection 
towards  Sinners;  because  sinners  do  not  possess  the  virtue^  whieh 
this  command  requires  Christians  to  love;    Christ  cannot  TtcaaM 
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To  the  Ephesians  he  writes,  Paul^  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
fke  will  ofGodj  to  the  Saints  who  are  at  Ephesus^and  to  thefaithfid 
tn  Christ  Jesus.  Eph.  i.  K 

To  the  Philippians  he  wni^^^l  thank  my  God  for  your  fellowship 
•n  the  Gospelj  from  the  first  day  until  nozo  :  being  confident  of  this 
very  things  that  ife,  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  inyouj  willperfom^ 
it  untU  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  Phil,  i*  3,  5,  6. 

To  the  Colossians  he  writes,  Paul^  an  Apostle^  to  the  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  in  Christ,  who  are  at  Colosse  ;  We  give  thanks  to 
Godj  since  we  have  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
(ove  which  ye  have  to  all  the  Saints,  for  the  hope,  which  is  laid  up  for 
you  in  Heaven.  Col.  i.  1 — 5. 

To  the  Thessalonians  he  writes,  We  give  thanks  to  God  alwayfor 
you  all,  remembering  without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith,  and  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  even  our  Father  /  knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your  flection  of 
God.  1  Thess.  i.  4. 

To  the  Hebrews  he  Vfvitfis,  Brethren,  rpe  are  persuaded  better  things 
of  you,  and  things  that  accompany  Salvation.  Heb.  vi.  9. 

St.  James,  speaking  of  himself,  and  of  the  Churches  to  whom  he 
wrote,  ^ay3,  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  trtUh, 
that  we  9hot^d  be  a  kind  offirstrfruits  of  his  creatures.  James  i*  1 8^ 

St.  Peter  writes  to  the  Churches  in  Pontus,  &c.  Elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  Sanctification  of  the 
SpirU  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  oftfie  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  Pet.  i.  2. 

St.  John  says,  /  write  im(o  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins 
fire  forgiven  you.  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  have  known 
Him  that  is  from  the  beginning.  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  be* 
tauseye  have  overcome  tl^e  wicked  one.  1  John  ii.  12,  13. 

St.Jude,  addressing  his  epistle  to  the  Churches  generally,  writeSi 
To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus 
(!hrist,  and  called.  Jude  1 . 

With  this  language  every  thing,  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
perfectly  harmonizes.  One  character,  and  one  only,  is  given  in  i( 
of  the  Church;  and  that  is,  the  character  of  Christians.  There  is 
no  mixture  of  any  other  character.  Even  when  the  faults  of  its 
members  are  mentioned,  they  are  mentioned,  solely  as  the  back? 
slidines  of  Christians ;  and  never  as  the  sins  of  unbelieving  and 
impenitent  men.  How,  then,  can  we  entertain  a  rational  uoubt, 
that  God,  when  he  instituted  his  Churchy  intended  it  to  be  an  assemblu 
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I  PsTSii  ▼.  1 — 3. — Tht  Eldert,  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort ^  teho  am  aUo  an  EU 
deff  and  a  witness  of  Ike  sufferings  of  Christ ,  and  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall 
be  revealed.  Feed  the  flock  of  God ,  which  is  among  you;  taking  the  oversight 
thereof^  not  by  constraint,  but  wittinfsly;  not  for  fiUhy  tucrCf  but  of  a  ready 
mind;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the 
flock. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  concerning  the  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  I  observed,  lha».  the  Church  is  composed  of  its 
Ordinary  MemberSy  and  its  Officers.  The  character  of  its  Ordinary 
Members  I  investigated  at  thai  time.     I  shall  now  consider, 

The  Character  of  its  Officers, 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  examination  of  this  subject^  I  shall 
pake  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

1.  The  Scriptures  have  actually  constituted  certain  Officers  in  the 
Church* 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  exist  concerning  the  kinds  of 
pfficers  in  the  Church,  designated  by  the  Scriptures,  it  is  agreed 
by  most,  if  not  all.  Christians,  that  such  officers,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  are  established  by  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  there  read  of 
Ministers,  Pastctrsy  Teachers^  Pishops,  &c.  By  these  names,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  officers  of  one  or  more  classes  were  de- 
poted,  who  were  intended  always  to  be  found  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Certain  powers,  also,  they  were  intended  to  possess, 
jand  certain  duties  to  perform. 

2.  Whatever  the  Scriptures  have  said  of  these  men  is  of  Divine 
Authority  and  Obligation :  but  nothing  else  is  of  such  authority,  nor 
at  all  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  mankind. 

Whatever  the  Scriptures  have  instituted,  required,  or  directed,  is 
instituted,  required,  and  directed,  by  God  ;  and  is  invested  with  his 
authority.  All  else,  by  whomsoever  said,  or  in  what  age  soever, 
is  said  by  man*  But  man  has  no  authority  over  the  conscience  ; 
and  can  never  bind  his  fellow-man  in  any  religious  concern  what- 
ever. If,  then,  we  find  in  the  present,  or  any  past  age,  any  thing 
said  on  the  subject,  whether  by  divines  or  others,  however  learned 
and  esteemed  they  may  have  been,  which  at  the  sdme  time  is  not 
paid  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  totally  destitute  of  any  authority  op 
pbU^tion  with  respect  to  us*    It  may,  or  may  not,  be  said  wisely^ 
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It  may  be  good,  or  bad,  advice  or  opinion ;  but  it  cannot,  in  anr 
deme,  Imve  the  nature  of  law ;  nor  be  at  all  obligatoiy  on  their 
fellow-men. 

J%e  Ihthen  of  the  Church,  for  example,  were  in  many  instances 
good,  and  in  some,  wise,  men.  They  are  often  valuable  witnesses 
to  £eicts.  On  a  variety  of  occasions  they  help  us  to  the  tme  meen- 
ing  of  words,  phrases,  and  passages,  in  the  Scriptures.  They  of- 
ten edify  us  also  by  their  piety.  But  their  opinion,  or  jodflnent, 
or  injunctions,  are  totally  destitute  of  authority ;  and  stand  upon 
exactly  the  same  level  with  those  of  men,  who  now  sustain  a  smu* 
lar  character.  If  we  could  relv  on  the  authenticity  of  fAe  inwUer 
fyiiiUi  ofStf  Ignatius;  or  had  we  the  AutograpM  in  onr  posses- 
sion \  all  the  injunctions^  and  declarations,  contained  in  them,  e3c* 
clttsi vely  of  those  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  would  be  mctii  ■dbici 
or  information. 

3.  Whatever  Church  Officers  the  Scriptures  have  tstablishid  m$ 
$tanJ&ng  Officers,  are  appointed  by  God  himself.   The  Churchy  ikirem 
/kre^  is  bound  to  receive  them  as  having  been  thus  appointed}  utui  to 
take  effectual  care,  that  they  always  exist. 

This  will  not  be  denied  by  any  man,  who  admits  the  Diviw  Wf^ 
dation  of  the  Scriptures. 

4«  Jfo  other  officers,  beside  those  thus  appointed,  have  ansf  oarflkeri* 
ijy  to  plead  for  their  existence  in  office.  Mi  others  are  ofrnttt  kmmm% 
mstihUion;  convenient  and  useful  perhaps;  but  never  to  be  ngardti 
U9  possessing  any  authority,  except  what  arises  from  the  persmol 
consent,  or  engagement,  of  those  who  receive  them :  and  this  asn  jfiievr 
Mr  be  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  others. 

It  is  to  no  purpose,  here,  to  allege,  that  they  have  been  intro- 
/duced,  and  established,  by  the  deliberate  detcrininatioR  of  wise  and 
good  men  ;  or  of  the  whole  Church.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege, 
that  they  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  however  great;  nor 
that  they  have  existed  in  various  churches,  however  distinguished 
for  learning  and  piety.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that  these 
Churches  have  believed  them  to  be  divinely  instituted.  This  be- 
lief, respectable  as  those  are  who  have  entertained  it,  can  claim  no 
more  authority,  and  involves  no  more  obligation,  than  any  other 
lOpinion  concerning  anj^  other  subject. 

5.  If  the  Scriptures  have  constituted  Officers  in  the  Church,  and 
have  partially,  and  imperfectfy^  designated  their  classes,  numbers, 
fiffices,  and  auties,  theh  this  imperfect  exhibition  of  the  subject,  and 
ihis  alone,  is  of  divine  authority  and  obligation. 

It  has  been  often  supposed,  that  God  has,  of  design,  left  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  partially  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures.  Whatever  else  was  necessary  to  complete  the  system, 
he  is  further  supposed  to  have  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  prudence 
of  Christians,  as  the  various  circumstances  of  the  Church,  in  vari- 
ous Stf^es  and  countries,  might  requu^.  If  this  supposition  be  sd- 
nitteq  $  th^p  whatever  is  contained  in  this  imperfect  instittitfon  ot 
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Ecclesiastical  Government,  in  the  Scriptures,  'is  authoritative  and 
obligatory ;  and  whatever  is  supplied  by  human  wisdom  to  com- 
plete the  system,  is  merely  advisory  and  prudential* 

The  full  admission  of  these  principles  would,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
prepare  the  way  for  a  final  removal  of  most  disputes  concerning 
this  subject. 

These  things  beine  prenlised  as  indispensable  to  a  just  decision 
concerning  this  subject;  I  observe,  that  the  sysUm  ofEccUtia$» 
tical  Government^  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^  is  disclosed  by  them 
either  completely  J  or  partially.  If  they  have  completelv  disclosed 
this  system,  then  we  shall  find  it  all  in  the  sacred  volume;  and 
cannot  need  to  search  for  it  elsewhere.  If  they  have  disclosed 
it  partially;  then  a  partial  disclosure  was  sufficient;  and  this  part 
is  all  that  possesses,  or  can  possess,  any  authority  to  bind  the 
consciences  of  men.  Whatever  additions  are  made  to  it,  and 
however  wisely  or  necessarily  they  are  made,  by  men,  they  can- 
not pretend  to  the  least  authority  or  obligation. '  It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  that  in  this  case  the  Church  would  be  left  at  loose  ends,  ^nd 
unprotected  against  disorder  and  schism.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  obvious,  and  complete.  The  Church  is  left,  as  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  chose  to  leave  it.  Should  we  grant,  contrary  to  truth 
and  decency,  that  the  situation,  in  which  it  is  left,  is  not  the  best ; 
still  the  evil  is  without  remedy :  for  we  cannot  add  to  the  words 
of  God. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  Ecclesiastical  officers  ar^  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  instituted  by  God. 

The  largest,  and  most  particular,  account,  given  of  this  subject 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  Epn.  iv*  1 1 .  And  he  gave  some  Apostles^  and 
some  prophets^  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachert^ 
Here  we  find  at  least  four  sorts  of  officers  in  the  Church ;  foup^ 
classes  of  men,  who  are  empowered,  each,  to  do  some  things  itit 
the  Church,  which  they,  and  they  only,  had  a  right  to  do. 

The  office  of  Apostles  is  acknowlecfged,  on  all  hands,  long  since 
to  have  terminated. 

Of  Prophets,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  their  office  mus# 
terminate,  of  course,  when  inspiration  terminates. 

Evangelists,  the  third  class  here  mentioned,  are  universally  ac-' 
knowledged  to  have  been  extraordinary  officers^  and  to  have  ceasedf 
in  a  very  early  period  of  the  Churchy  unfess  the  word  be  supposed 
to  denote  merely  a  minister  without  a  cure. 

There  remain,  then,  only  Pastors  and  Teachers.  From  thcf 
phraseology,  here  used,  it  appears  tome  evident,  that  thev  were 
not  two  distinct  orders  of  men,  but  one,  destined  to  feed  and  teach 
the  Church.  The  language  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  clauses, 
tome  pastors  J  and  some  teachers,  but  some  pastors  ana  teachertf 
that  is,  some,  who  were  both  pastors  and  teachers.  To  lead^  tbe 
Cbwrch  is  to  feed  U  with  the  bread  of  life. 
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Some  Christian  churches  have  supposed,  that  teachers  were 
men,  who,  holding  the  pastoral  office,  were  particularly  to  be  em- 
ployed in  leaching  Candidates  for  the  ministry/  whatever  wa6  ne- 
cessary to  qualily  them  for  this  office.  Others  have  believed,  that 
they  were  destined  to  the  employment  of  leaching^  and  defending, 
evangelical  truth  generally  ;  without  taking  vpon  themselves  the  cart 
of  particular  Churches.  As  all  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  consider 
both  kinds  of  officers  as  of  the  same  rank,  and  as  invested  with 
exactly  the  same  powers ;  it  will  be  unnecessary,  at  the  present 
time,  to  examine  this  opinion* 

.We  are  come,  then,  to  one  class  of  permanent  Ecclesioitical  cffi^ 
cersj  mentioned  in  this  text;  viz.  That,  which  is  known  by  the 
wordy  Pastors. 

The  Apostle  is  here  recounting  those  officers,  which  Christ 

five  to  the  Church,  when  he  ascended  to  Heaven  :  and  it  must, 
think,  be  admitted,  that  he  mentions  all  those,  which  Christ 
ijave  to  the  Church  directly,  or  in  his  own  person.  All  other  ec- 
clesiastical officers,  constituted  in  the  Scriptures,  were  therefore 
::onstituted,  afterwards,  by  the  Apostles.  Of  these  1  know  of  but 
one  class,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  viz.  Deacons*  In  Acts 
▼i.  seven  men  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  to  this  office,  and  set 
apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  only  debate  concerning  this  subject  respects  the  class,  or  clasi* 
**?  ^f  Officers,  denoted  by  the  word  Pastors.  In  my  own  opinion, 
this  word  includes  a  single  class  only  ;  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  the 
Scriptures  under  the  names  Elders,  Bishops,  Ministers,  Teflchers^ 
and  some  others.  This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour  to  support  by 
the  following  arguments,  derived  from  the  Word  of  God.  Of  these 
I  allege, 

1.   The  Text. 

The  text  is  addressed  directly  to  the  pastors  of  the  Christian 
Church,  under  the  name  Elders  ;  derived  as  is  that  of  Pastor  also 
from  the  Old  Testament.     In  the  customary  language  of  the  Jews, 
the  word  Elders  denoted  the  Rulers  and  Counsellors  of  that  nation: 
as  some  corresponding  word  has  often  denoted,  either  generally 
or  particularly,  the  Rulers  and  Counsellors  of  other  nations.   Thus 
among  the  Romans  Senator,  and  among  ourselves  Senator,  denote 
an  officer,  similar  to  the  Jewish  Elder.     Human  wisdom  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  experience  ;  and  experience  is  the  result  of  years* 
Nations  therefore,  peculiarly  when  unenhghtened  by  science,  have 
committed  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  public  counsels,  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  aged.     The  name,  in  this  appropriate 
sense,  was  naturally  transferred  to  those,  who  were  to  counsel  and 
direct  the  Church ;  especially  by  the  Aposdes^  as  being  Jews, 
'  and  writing  originally  for  their  own  countrymen.     These  Elders 
are  exhorted  io  feed,  that  is,  to  teach,  edify,  and  rule,  the  flock  of 
Ood.     That  the  Greek  word  votfiAivd),  a  derivative  of  which  is  here 
^^^jBUMlated  fud,  signifies  to  rule,  in  the  most  extensive  mattnery 
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ban  be  doubted  by  no  man,  at  all  conversant  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, either  in  the  Classics,  or  the  New  Testament.  They  are 
also  directed  to  take  the  oversight  ofit^  or,  in  more  exact  language, 
%o  oversee  it,  (they  had  already  taken  the  oversight  of  it)  willingly  ^ 
not  of  constraint  J  nor  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  Greek  word,  rcn^ 
dered  taking  the  oversight,  is  witfxwif«VT8ff,  exactly  rendered  overset' 
ing^  or  exercising  the  office  of  an  overseer^  or  bishops 

Elders,  therefor^,  were  to  exercise  thfe  ofRce  of  a  Bishop,-  or 
Overseer ;  and  of  course  Were  invested  with  that  office.  To  th]i 
the  only  reply  is,  that  Elder  is  a  generic  term,  including  both 
Bishops  and  ordinary  Elders,  or  Ministers*  This  will  be  consider- 
ed farther  on.  At  present,  I  observe,  that  these  directions  are 
fiven  to  Elders  absolutely,  and  as  Elders,  merely ;  and  to  all  El- 
ers,  therefore?,  without  distinction.  1  know  not  by  what  warrant 
we  can  suppose,  that  St.  Peter,  writing  with  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration^' 
has  written  so  loosely,  as  to  express  that  in  the  most  absolute  man- 
ner, which  was  intenddd  in  a  very  limited  sense ;  so  limited,  a3 
to  exclude  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  those,  who  are  apparently 
included  in  his  direction  :  while  at  the  same  tinfe,  he  has  given  nd 
notice,  either  before  or  after,  of  this  design.  What,  in  such  a 
case,  must  be  the  construction  of  this  passage  by  the  Elders,  to 
whom  it  was  written ;  and  what  their  consequent  conduct,  in  obe- 
dience to  it  ? ,  If  it  be  supposed,  by  us,  who  have  the  whole  Bi- 
ble before  us,  that  this  strange  construction  ought  to  bfe  given  to 
it;  would  it  be  possible  for  tliese  Elders,  who  had  no  other  writ- 
ing of  this  Apostle,  and  few  of  them,  probably,  any  other  writings  of 
the  New  Te«tament,  to  understand,  that  what  is  here  obviously 
made  the  duty  of  every  Elder,  was  really  the  duty  of  one  only^ 
out  of  many  ? 

2.  I  allege,  Acts  xxi  17,  28,  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephe^ 
tus,  and  called  the  Elders  of  the  Church.  A  part  of  the  direction^ 
which  he  gave  to  these  Elders  is  recited  thus  :  Take  heed,  thire^ 
fore,  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  fiock^  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  niade  you  Overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  Qody  which 
he  hath  purchased  wiki  his  own  blood. 

On  these  two  versos,  thus  connected,  I  remark, 

First.  That  in  Ephesus  there  tbere  several  Elders  of  the  Church. 

Secondly.  That  all  these  Elders  were  Bishopsi 

The  word,  rendered  in  the  English  Translation^  Overseen^  is  in 
the  original  Ei'Mfxo^x^j  the  only  word,  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
it  rendeted  Bishop*  The  word  Bishop^  is  synonymous  with  Over- 
seer. 

Thirdly.  That  the  Holt  GHO'sf  constituted,  of  madt^  ihesk  seveJ 
rdl  Elders,  Bishops.     The  original  word  is  cdsra,  constitut'edi 

Fourthly.  That  in  Ephesus  all  the  Elders  of  the  Ckarch  wire 
Bishops.  These  were  plainly  all  the  Elders  of  that  CBurch :  as 
is  evident  from  the  phradeolpgy.  The  wbrds  are,  Ani  from  M' 
lehu  he  sent  to  EpAeittf,  ahdjsaUed  the  Elders  of  the  Church* 

Vol.  IV.  29 
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4.  I  allege  the  fact.,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Btskojftf.h/  \wa^ 
of  address^  {except  the  text  just  quoted  from  Philippiant  u  1)  or  ib» 
rectionj  or  salutation. 

The  word  stviwtoi^  {Bishop^  or  Overseer)  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  Jive  times.  Once  it  is  applied  to  Christ ;  viz.  1  PeL'ii*. 
25 ;  diXiA  four  times  denotes  officers  in  the  Church.  The  word 
f^i^ffi},  IS  once  used  to  denote  the  Office  of  a  Bishop  ;  viz.  1  Tiou 
iii*  1 ;  in  two  instances^  to  denote  visitation  ;  Luke  xiz.  44.  and  1 
Pet*  ii«  12  ;  and  once  is  quoted  from  Ps.  cix.  8,  to  denote^  by  way 
of  accommodation,  the  employment  of  Judas  as  an  Apostle.  Evi^M^Niy 
to  oversee^  or  exercise  the  office  of  a  Bishop^  is  used  once  with  that 
meaning;  viz.  in  the  text;  and  once^  Heb.  xii*  15;  where  it  is 
translated,  with  exact  propriety,  looking  diligently. 

In  all  the  addresses  of  their  several  letters  by  the  apostles  to 
the  several  Churches,  there  is  not^  except  in  that  iust  mentioned^ 
a  single  allusion  to  Bishops^  as  a  peculiar  order  oj  men*  In  the 
numerous  salutations^  witn  which  tne  Epistles  are  concluded,  and 
ID  the  several  directions,  given  to  the  Churches,  there  is  not  the 
least  mention  made,  nor  the  least  hint  given,  concerning  this  class 
of  officers. 

Had  such  a  class  existed,  to  whom  the  government  of  Churches 
and  subordinate  ministers  was  chiefly,  or  wholly,  committed ;  is  it 
credible,  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  them  in  the  nomenms 
directions,  given  for  the  government  of  the  Church  ?    There  ace 
several  proper  cases  of  discipline  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  iho 
Corinthians  :  particularly,  the  case  of  the  man  who  had  hisfathsr^a 
wife.    St.  Paid  directs  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth,  when  gather* 
id  together  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  spirit^ 
with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  'deliver  this  person  toSom 
tan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh:  1  Cor.  v.  1,  4, 5 ;  that  is,  to  excom* 
mwiicate  him.  The  Church  did  excommunicate  him.     Of  this  fact 
St.  Paul  gives  us  an  account,  3  Cor.  ii.  5, 6 ;  where  he  says,  Sijfi* 
eient  to  such  a  man,  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of  many  ; 
mriB  tw  itljiww ;  by  the  majority,  or  the  chief  part  of  the  members. 
Had  there  been  a  Bishop,  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  (and  if  not  at  Corinth,  where  could  we  expect 
to  find  such  Bishops  ?)  is  it  credible,  that  this  important  act  of 
Church  eovernment  should  not  have  been  assigned  to  him ;  and 
afterwaras  recited  as  having  been  executed  by  him,  or  at  least 
under  his  authority  ?    Is  it  credible,  that  iu  all  tne  mention,  which 
is  made  of  government  in  the  Church,  there  should  no  where  be , 
anv  mention  made  of  Bishops,  as  particularly  concerned  in  this 
subject  ?   What  is  said  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
may  be  thought  inconsistent  witn  this  remaric,  I  shall  consider 
hereafter. 

In  all  the  salutations  also,  directed  universally  to  all  the  saints, 
and  to  many  humbler  individuals  by  name,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  Bishops.    Yet  severaj  of  the  Episdes  are  addmsed  to 
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churches,  in  cities  of  great  eminence ;  where  Bishops  must,  if  any 
where,  have  resided.  The  passage  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  Salute  ihem^ 
who  have  the  rule  over  you^  I  shall  examine  in  another  place. 

5.  I  allege  J  aho^  the  Commission^  originally  given  to  Ministers  of 
ike  CrospeL 

This  is  found  at  length  in  Matt,  zxviii.  19,  20.  Go  ye,  disciple 
fill  nations  ;  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father j  and  of  the 
Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things^ 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you^  And  loj  I  am  with  you  always 
vnto  the  end  of  the  world.     Amen. 

This  Commission  is  plainly  given  to  all  ministers,  becau$r  it  is 

S'vea  without  discrimination,  and  because  it  is  given  to  them  unto 
e  end  of  the  world.  It  is  their  only  commission ;  and  conveys 
the  only  authority,  under  which  they  act  as  ministers.  The  fiu- 
thority,  which  it  conveys,  is  also  the  same  to  all.  Unless,  then,  Ajs 
commission  is  qualified  elsewhere ;  there  can  be  no  distinctioi) 
among  Ministers.  Those,  to  whom  precisely  the  sam^  authority 
is  given  by  the  same  commission,  it  is  nardly  necessary  to  o))serve| 
sustain  exactly  the  same  office.       ^ 

6.  I  allege  J  as  proof  of  the  same  doctrine^  the  fact  y  that  the  same 
duties  are  assigned  to  all  Ministers  of  the  QospeL 

The  duties,  assigned  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  public  ani 
private  prayer  in  the  Church;  preaching  the  Gospel ;  administering 
Baptismj  and  the  Lordh  Supper ;  nuing  ;  and  ordaining  other 
Ministers^  All  these  are  assigned  to  Elders  universally,  in  as  plain 
language,  as  any  which  is  used  about  these  subjects.  With  rp^ 
gara  to  the  three  fir^t  of  these  duties,  this  will  not  be  questioned, 
The  whole  debate  respepts  the  two  last.  I  shall,  therefore,  con<; 
sider  these  particularlvt 

Concerning  ruling  the  Church,  we  have  the  following  passages, 

j1  Bishop  must  be  one,  that  rtdeih  well  in  his  own  house^  having 
his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity. 

For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  nde  his  own  house^  how  shrill  he 
take  care  of  the  Church  of  God?  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4,  5. 

Let  the  Elders^  who  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  hon^ 
our  J  especially  they,  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  1  Tim. 
V.  17. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages,  a  Bishop  is  required  tq  rule  well. 
In  the  second  it  is  required,  thc^t  the  Elders,  who  rule  well,  should 
be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour.  So  far  as  these  two  pasr 
sages  are  concerned)  it  will  not  be  questioned,  that  Ruling  is  as* 
signed  as  explicitly  to  Elders,  as  to  Bishops  ;  nor  that  the  Elder 
is'  equally  entitled  with  the  Bishop  to  the  employment  of  Ruling. 
But  this  15  the  pnjy  passag.e  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  Rul- 
ing is  expressly  assigned  to  a  Bishop  ;  unless  the  word  rendere<), 
Bishop,  should  be  supposed  to  contain  such  an  assignment. 

The  character  of  Tirnothy  and  Titus^  as  Bishops,  will  b^  here* 
after  consideredt 
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[n  Rom.  xiu  8,  it  is  said,  He^  that  Ruleth,  is  required  to  do  this 
dutjr  with  diligence*     This  passage  plainly  lies  out  of  the  debate. 

in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  the  Apostle  says,  Remember  them,  who  have  the 
rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  life.  Obey  them^ 
that  have  the  Ride  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  ;  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account,  verse  17.  Salute  all 
them,  thai  have  the  Rule  over  you,  and  all  the  Saints.  They  of  Italy 
salute  you. 

Here  we  find  the  Rule  over  the  Church,  or  Churches,  to  whom 
this  Epistle  was  directed,  committed  to  many  hands  :  Them,  that 
have  the  Rule  over  y oil ;  and  all  them,  that  have  the  R%de  overyou^ 
If  this  Epistle  was  sent  to  a  single  Church,  or  to  the  Churches  of 
^  single  City  ;  (Jerusalem  for  instance)  then  in  that  Church,  or  in 
the  Churches  of  that  City,  there  were  several  persons,  who  had 
tl^e  rule  over  these  Churches.  That  it  was  thus  sent  is  both  rea- 
SQnabie  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  because  otherwise  there  would 
be  nobody  to  receive,  to  keep,  or  to  testify  to,  a  part  of  the  Can- 
on of  Scripture ;  and  because  in  the  last  quoted  verse  they  of  Italy 
are  said  to  salute  the  persons,  to  whom  it  was  written.  Of  course, 
these  Rulers  cannot  nave  been  Bishops  of  extensive  dioceses } 
but  ordinary  Ministers  of  the  Church. 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  the  most  judicious  divines  have 
supposed  this  Epistle  to  have  been  directed  to  the  Hebrews  in  Pa^ 
Ustine  ;  and,  particularly,  those  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Rulers,  spoken  of  in  the  7th  verse,  have  been  supposed  to 
be  dead,  at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written  :  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  63.  St.  James  the  less,  often  called  the  Bishop  of  «/e* 
rusalem,  died  probably  about  one  year  before  this  time.  He  was 
the  only  person,  who  with  any  pretence  can  be  supposed  to  have 
Ruled  them  as  a  Bishop.  Plainly  James,  the  brother  of  John^  and 
Sfeph^,  the  Protomartyr,  were  not,  as  T%eodoret  supposes,  at  all 
concerned  in  Ruling  this  Church.  If  the  other  James  had  been 
their  Bishop ;  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  such  a  passage, 
there  should  be  no  hint  concerning  his  ruling  over  them  ;  and  how 
St.  Paul,  if  their  government  had  not  been  committed  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons,  should  have  written  as  he  has  done  ia 
this  verse. 

In  the  two  last  of  these  verses,  the  Rulers  mentioned,  were  still 
liying ;  and,  from  the  language  used,  existed  in  considerable  num* 
bers.  At  the  same  time,  no  Bishop  is  mentioned,  or  alluded  to, 
iQ  any  manner  of  distinction  whatever.  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  not,  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
in  the  hands  of  a  Diocesan  Bishop  at  Jerusalem.  To  say  the 
least,  such  a  fact  receives  no  countenance  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  These  are  the  only  passages,  in  which  ruling,  and  the 
character  of  Rulers,  in  the  Church,  are  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  I  presume  it  is  plain  firom  these  passages,  that  Ruling 
if)  at  least,  as  directly,  and  as  extensively,  ascribe^  to  Elders,  an 
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to  Bishops ;  and  that,  so  far  as  these  texts  are  concerned,  it  be* 
longs  to  the  former  as  extensively  as  to  the  latter. 

Dui  Preaching  is  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  exhibited  Oi  an 
employment^  superior  to  that  of  Ruling*  In  the  passage.  Quoted 
from  1  Tim.  v.  17,  this  truth  is  decisively  exhibited,  iet  tne  EU 
dersy  who  rule  welly  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour  f  (that  is, 
of  high  honour)  especially  they,  who  labour  in  the  word  and  dot^ 
trine*  Here  St.  Paul  directs  that  Preachine  Elders  should  be  ac* 
counted  worthy  of  more  honour  than  Ruling  Elders.  As  (he 
Rulers  are  here  supposed  to  Rule  well}  that  is,  to  do  their  duty 
feithfqily ;  it  is  clear,  that  the  superior  honour  given  to  those,  who 
preach,  is  given  only  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their  em* 
plovment. 

Preaching  was  the  first  business,  on  which  the  Apostles,  and  ajf* 
terwards  the  Seventy,  were  sent.  It  was  also,  the  first  active  bu- 
siness of  Christ  himself;  as  he  has  told  us  in  Luke  iv.  18,  quoted 
from  Is.  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  m^  }  because  he  hafh 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  Apostles  it  is  said,  Mark  iii.  14,  And  he  ordained  twelve^ 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  fu  might  send  them  forth  to 
preach.  When  they  went  out  on  their  first  mission,  Christ  said  to 
them,  Go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel;  and  as  ye  gOj 
preachy  saying,  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  handp  Math.  x.  6,  ?• 
To  the  Seventy,  he  said,  Into  whatsoever  City  ye  enter^  heal  the 
iieki  that  are  therein;  and  say  unto  them.  The  kingdom  of  God  if 
come  nigh  unto  you.  Luke  x.  8,  9. 

Christy  saith  St.  Paul^  sent  me  not  to  baptizcj  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

Again  ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ:  for  it  is  th$ 
power  of  God  to  salvation.  Rom,  i.  16. 

Again ;  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother^o 
foomo,  and  called  me  by  his  Grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me^  that  J 
might  preach  him  among  the  heathen.  Gal.  i.  15. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  Scriptures  are  full  of  commands, 
exhortations,  discussions,  descriptions,  and  other  exhibitions,  con* 
cerning  preaching  the  Gospel,  as  the  great  dutv  of  Ministers.  Tn 
all  these  it  is  presented  as  the  most  important  business  of  a  Min- 
ister ;  compared  with  which  every  other  is  of  a  very  subordinate 
nature.  Ruling,  on  the  contrary,  is  mentioned  but  six  times  in  the 
Ifew  Testament ;  and  there  without  a  hint  of  its  possessing  any 

!)eculiar  consequence.  If  Elders,  therefore,  had  been  distinguished 
irom  Bishops  by  inferiority  of  power,  as  Rulers ;  they  would  still 
hold  a  higher  and  more  important  employment,  as  decided  by  the 
Scriptures.  If  there  are  dinerent  classes  of  Ministers ;  the  Preach-* 
er  is  certainly  made  in  the  New  Testament  superior  to  the  Ruler* 
Yet  Ruling  is  the  peculiar  employment,  professedly  assigned  to  the 
supposed  nigher  class  of  Ministers.  Can  this  scheme  consist  *'*" 
what  we  bave  just  now  beard  from  the  Scriptures  i 
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-  The  subject  of  Otdaining  Ministers  is  mentioned  nine  times : 
four  in  the  phraseology  of  hying  on  hands  ;  and  five  in  othi.T,  va- 
tying  terms* 

jlnd  key  that  is,  Christ,  ordained  twelve^  iliat  ihey  should  he  with 
him.  Mark  iii.  14«  The  Greek  word  here  is  ffi-onitrs,  constituted. 
VHurefore,  of  these  men^  says  St.  Peter ^  must  one  be  Ordained  to  be 
m  witness  with  us  of  his  Resurrection.  Acts  i.  21,  22.  The  Greek 
word  is  here  vma/^i,  become.  , 

And  when  tluy^  (the  Apostles)  had  ordained  them  Elders  in  every 
Church.  Acts  xiv.  ^3.  Here  the  Greek  word  is,  x'^^i^^^^^^y 
originally  signifying  to  stretch  out  the  hand  ;  then  to  elect  with  up- 
li/Ud  hands  ;  and  afterwards  to  appoint^  or  constitute  to  an  office. 
twhertWfitOf  says  St.  Paul,  lam  ordained  a  Preacher,  and  an  Apostle. 
1  Tim«  ii«  7.     The  Greek  word  here  is  $r<^v,  I  was  appointed. 

JFbr  Ikis  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete  ;  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order 
lAtf  'things  that  ate  wanting,  and  Ordain  Elders  in  everv  City* 
Here  tM  Greek  word  is  w^aa^'^,  constitute.  It  is  ooubtiul 
whether  Ordaining,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  sense,  is  intended  in  either 
of  these  passages,  except  the  third  ;  Acts  xiv.  23  :  And  even  this 
irill  lidmit  of  serious  debate* 

In  the  last,  to  wit.  Tit.  i.  5^  the  power  of  Ordaining  has  been 
lupposed  to  be  attributed  to  a  Bishop.  The  justice  of  this  sup-> 
poution  must  be  determined  by  answers  to  two  questions.  The 
first  is,  whether  taraifn^ns  signifies  Ordination  in  the  appropri-' 
ftte  jense ;  or  to  constitute  Eloers,  already  Ordained  Ministers  of 
pariieular  Churches :  or  in  other  words,  to  appoint  them  their  par-> 
licular  places  of  administration. 

Tlie  second  is,  whether  Titus  was  a  Bishop  in  the  PrcIatic^I 
tense.     This  subject  will  be  examined  in  its  proper  place. 

The  four  remaining  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  laying  on  hands  ;  s^trt^ntu  x^goue ;  phraseology,  which 
Usually  denotes  Ecclesiastical  Ordination  in  the  proper  senses 
They  are  the  following :  fVhom^  that  is,  the  seven  Deacons  first 
ehMen,  ih«y  set  before  the  Apostles  ;  and  when  they  had  prayed^  they 
Imidhimds  on  them.  Acts  vi.  6.  And  when  they,  that  is,  the  Apos-* 
ties,  hadfastedj  and  prayed,  and  laid  hands  wi  them^  viz.  Paul  andf 
Barnabas^  they  sent  them  away.   Acts  xiii.  3. 

Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.    1  Tim.  i.  22. 

Seglect  not  the  gift,  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  byproph^ 
tsyf  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery^  or  body  of 
Elders.    1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

In  all  these  instances  Ordination,  in  the  appropriate  sense,  is  uu- 
^btedly  intended.  As  the  Apostles  laid  hands  on  those,  to  whom 
they  conununicated  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
lame  phraseology  is  used  twice  with  reference  to  this  subject.  Acts 
riii*  17, 19 ;  both  but  one  instance;  and  1  Tim.  i.  6.  It  is  also 
ised  to  denote  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  him,  who  offered  a 
liiHofferiDg*  Heb«  vi«  2« 
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Of  the  four  instances^  in  which  this  phraseoloey  denotes  Eccle* 
siastical  Ordination,  ii  is,  in  two^  attriouted  to  £e  Apostles  een^- 
rally.  In  the  thirds  Timothy  is  commanded  to  lay  hands  suddenhf 
tfn  no  man.  That  is,  not  hastily  to  Ordain^  or  be  concerned  in 
Ordaining,  any  man ;  lest  he  should  prove  an  unsuitable  person: 
for  the  Alinistry.  In  the  fourth,  the  Ordination  of  Timothy  is  at- 
tributed to  the  whole  body  of  Presbyters,  or  Elders,  who  united  in 
his  Ordination.  Of  these  instances,  the  only  ones  of  this  nature  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  there  is  but  one  in  which  Ordi- 
nation can  possibly  be  ascribed  by  any  construcUon  to  persons, 
who  were  Bishops  in  the  modern  sense :  viz.  the  passage^  id  which 
Timothy  is  commanded  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man^  Here 
the  ascription  depends  wholly  on  the  fact,  that  Timothy  was  such 
a  Bishop,  and  Bishop  of  Ephesus :  a  fact,  which  it  is  presumed 
cannot  oe  established*  Leaving  this,  however,  for  the  present,  I 
observe,  that,  were  it  to  be  granted,  still,  as  Timothv^s  own  Ordi- 
hation  is  directly  ascribed  to  the  Presbytery  only,  tne  Scriptures 
attribute  Ordination,  at  least  as  evidently,  and  as  extensively,*  to 
Presbyters,  as  to  Bishops* 

Of  this  power,  also,  as  well  as  that  of  ruling,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, when  compared  with  preachings  very  little  stress  is  laid  on  it 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  mentioned  but  nine  times,  even  if  we 
adopt  the  utmost  latitude  of  construction ;  and  in  all  these,  except 
two^  is  mentioned  incidentally.  In  one  of  these  two,  St.  Paul 
commands  Timothy  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  1  Tim.  vi« 
16.  In  the  other,  he  mentions j  that  he  had  left  Titus  in  Crete,  to 
ordain  Elders  in  every  City.  Preaching  the  Gospel  on  the  contra- 
ry, is,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  often  in  the  Old,  ex- 
hibited as  the  great  duty  of  a  Christian  Minister ;  as  his  chief,  most 
useful,  and  most  honourable,  destination.  From  this  state  of  the 
subject  the  conclusion  is,  therefore,  warrantably  drawn,  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  Scriptures,  Ordaining  is  an  employment,  wholly  infe- 
rior in  its  nature  and  importance.  Of  course,  the  powers,  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  as  peculiar  to  his  office,  are  inferior  to  those,  con- 
fessedly attributed  to  the  Elder,  and  can,  in  no  Scriptural  sensei 
become  means  of  raising  the  former  above  the  latter^ 
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i  Pit tR  T.  1 — ^.r—The  Elden,  vhieh  dre  among  yo«,  /  eihart,  IvAo  aih  aito  on 
doTf  tmd  a  witnut  of  the  tuffetvngi  of  Chrid^  mi  a  partakeroftke  ghryAai  I 
be  revealed.  Feed  the  Jlock  of  God,  which  it  euMng  you;  taking  the  otterrii^ 
thereof  fib/  by  eonetratnt,  but  willingly^  not  for  filthy  hcere,  oul  of  a  readji 
wind;  neltker  at  biring  lordt  our  (M't  heriisgei  bui  being  nuamptu  tb  <Ml 
Jloek, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  mentioned  it  &s  h&ngj  in  mf 
own  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 

That  there  are  but  Two  kinds  of  permanent  Officers  in  the  ChurU 
of  Christ. 

Ir  support  of  this  doctrine^  I  allege  the  foUowing  things^ 

1.  The  Text. 

3.  Jlcti  XXI  i  7,  28« 

3.  PhUippians  \.  1.  4^ 

4.  7%6  factf  that^  except  in  this  passage^  fib  nieniidn  is  nUtae  6j 
Bishops  hy  way  df  address,  direction^  or  salutation. 

5.  The  Commission,  originally  given  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospeh  ' 

6.  The  fact,  that  the  same  duties  are  designed  to  all  such  Jmnis^ 
iersi 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  support  the  same  doctrifi^  By  exhibit* 
ing,  at  some  length,  the  manner  in  which  Ministers  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Gospel.  This  very  general  head,  which  I  could  not  con- 
ireniently  make  less  general,  I  shall  illustrate  from  the  fottlowinj} 
sources; 

\i  The  address  of  Christ  to  his  Apostlesi  MsUlc  z;  ii^-^Bi  MR 
the  parallel  passage.    Luke  xzii.  35. 

Ye  know,  that  they,  who  are  accoimted  to  tult  over  the  Oeritilesf 
exercise  Ibrdship  over  them,  and  their  great  ones  exetcise  authbrity 
aver  them :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you.  For  whosoever  will  be 
great  among, you,  shall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  will  be  tkd 
chief  est  shall  be  iervant  of  alii  For  the  son  of  man  came  nbt  to  bi 
ministered  unto^  but  to  minister.  ,  . 

The  Apostles^  Jdmes  and  John^  as  we  ar^'  informed  iti  tnd  fibn-f 
text,  had  solicited  dhrist,  that  they  mieht  be  exalted  to  peculiai' 
distinction  and  authority  in  his  kingdom.  The  other  Apostlei 
were  offended  at  this  scheme  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  theur  coiiv* 
panions,  as  being  themselves  desirous  of  the  same  etevation.  To 
.   Vol.  IV.  .^0 
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repress  every  such  feeling  in  them  all,  Christ  utters  the  wordsr 
wmch  have  been  quoted.  These  words  certainly  discouraged  all 
wishes  for  peculiar  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  as  Min- 
isters of  Christ;  and  informed  them,  that  ihe  proper  destination  of 
tl^e  ambitious  among  them  was  the  place  of  a  servant,  or  fmmtler, 
to  the  rest.  In  other  words,  Christ  required  them  to  be,  and  to 
feel  themselves  to  be,  equals ;  and  forbade  them  to  assume  any 
authority  over  each  other.  The  conduct,  which  Christ  required 
of  them,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  the  proper  conduct  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ministers.  An  absolute  equality  is  plainly  here  command^ 
^y  so  far  as  the  Apostles  were  concerned.  It  ought  to  be  shown, 
ihat  the  case  is  not  directly,  and  entirely,  applicable  to  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  sacred  office.  Let  us  suppose,  that  Christ  had  given 
ihp  converse  directions.  Let  us  suppose,  that  he  had  directed 
James  and  Peter  to  be  rulers  over  their  brethren.  Would  not  this 
fact  have  been  pleaded,  as  decisive  authority  for  the  same  distinc- 
tion among  succeeding  ministers  ?  The  mere  shadow  of  such  a 
distinction  in  favour  oi  Ptter^  easily  shown  to  have  no  subslancei 
bf^^  actually  been  relied  on  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  solid 
foundation  of  the  high  pre-eminence,  assumed  by  the  bishop  of  that 
city  over  all  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Correspondent  with  this  address,  and  pointing  to  the  same  objectg 
is  the  instruction  given  bv  Christ  in  Matt,  xxiii.  6 — 12;  labile  ob» 
setting  the  conduct  of  tlie  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Concerning 
^ie$e  men  our  Saviour  observes.  They  love  greetings  in  the  markets^ 
and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi*  BtU,  he  adds,  be  ye  not  caUed 
fffibbi :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.  And  call  no  man  father 
ypi9fk  the  earth  :for  one  is  your  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven.  Neither  b§ 
ye  called  masters :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.  But  he  thai  i$ 

ifeatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant :  and  whosoever  shall  exali 
inj^elf  shall  be  abased :  and  whosoever  shall  humble  himself  shoU 

.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  loved,  and  sought,  external  distinc- 
tions, uppermost  rooms,  chief  seats  in  the  Synagogues,  greetingB 
VP  th^  markets,  and  titles  of  honour.  Against  this  spirit,  and  its 
consequences,  Christ  here  warns  his  Apastles*  As  their  only  final 
security  against  the  disposition,  he  forbids  the  Distinctions,  and 
7M^<b  to  tne  acquisition  of  which  its  efforts  were  peculiarly  direct- 
^  Succeeding  ministers  are  certainly  no  less  interested  in  being 
^eifUred  against  this  temptation,  danger  and  sin,  than  the  Apostle* 
were :  w^  what  was  the  n;ieans  of  their  safety  must  be  equally 
necessary,  and  equally  useful,  to  their  followers.  Had  the  as-* 
8}impfjpn  of  th.ese  titles  and  distinctions  been  enjoined  t^poo  the 
jfuostlies;  the  injunction  would  have  been  pleaded  by  succeeding 
■m^^ters,  a&  an.  ample  warrant  to  themselves  for  assunnng  the 

Eie.title^i  ajMl  aioiiiig  at  the  saxpe  distinctions.    To  the  Apostle* 
y.  wqre  [irohibitfid*    Why,  according  to  the  same  mode  of  infer* 
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ence^  thejr  are  not  prohibited  to  succeeding  fnuiistcrsy  I  confi^s 
myself  unable  to  explain. 

3*  Thefacl^  that,  wherever  the  Officers  of  the  Church  are  mentuni' 
id  together,  no  more  than  two  classes  are  ever  mentioned. 

In  the  former  discourse,  I  made  several  observations  coricenime 
the  address  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which,  as  specified 
in  the  first  chapter  and  first  verse,  is  to  all  the  Saints,  that  art  in 
Phil^fpif  with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
aJd  any  thing,  here,  to  what  was  then  observed  coBcerning  this 
passage. 

In  1  Tim.  iii, ;  St,  Paul  instructs  him,  at  larse,  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Ecclesiastical  Officers  ;  and  discusses  tLis  subject  id  form^ 
and  more  extensively,  than  we  find  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  even  here  we  find  no  other  officers  mentioned^ 
beside  the  nrid^mro^  ;  Bishop,  or  Overseer  ;  and  the  dioxevo;,  Deacon^ 
Is  it  not  strange,  if  there  had  been  an  intermediate  Officer,  distiti- 
^ished  both  from  the  Bishop  and  the  Deacon,  and  known  by  the 
title  of  Elder,  that  there  should  be  here  no  mention  of  such  aH 
Officer?  The  character  and  duties  of  an  Elder  are  on  all  handff 
acknowledged  to  be  more  important  than  those  of  a  Deacon.  Yet 
these  are  particularly  pointed  out ;  while  of  those  not  a  hint  is 

g'ven.  It  IS  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  office  and  duties  of  an 
Mer^  as  distinguished  from  a  Bishop,  are  no  where  exhibited  to  ut 
m  the  New  Testament.  The  text,  certainly,  is  not  such  an  exhi- 
bition. The  Elders,  here  mentioned,  were,  plainly,  all  such,  as 
of  ri^t,  and  by  divine  authority,  exercised  the  office  of  a  Bishop, 
For  u^is  silence  on  a  subject,  confessedly  of  serious  importance  to 
the  Church,  it  is  believed,  no  reason  can  be  given. 

When  certain  men  came  down  from  Judea  to  Antioch,  and  diHrttU 
ed  ihe  church  in  that  city,  by  teaching,  that  the  Gentilet  ought  to  i'i 
circUmcised  in  order  to  their  salvation ;  Paul  and  Barnabas^  with 
certain  others,  were  sent  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  andEl^ 
derif  about  this  guistion.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem^. 
ihny  were  received  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders^t 
And  they  declared  all  things,  which  God  had  done  with  them.  And 
tht  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together,  for  to  consider  of  this  matter. 
After  the  deliberation  was  ended,  we  are  told,  that  t^  pleased  thM. 
Apostles  and  Elders,  with  the  whole  Church,  to  send  chosen  men  of 
their  Own  company  to  Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  They  wrote 
letters  by  them  ajter  this  manner :  The  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Breth* 
r<Hj  send  greeting  unto  the  Brethren,  who  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Anti^ 
och,  and  ^ria,  and  Cilicia.    See  Acts  xv.  particularly  verses  3, 4| 

6,:  22,  23. 

Concerning  this  interesting  recital  I  observe. 

First.  That  the  Church  of  Antioch  sent  their  messengers  to  Jeru* 
salem,  to  obtain  a  decision  concerning  a  auction,  incompa^ahfy  nu&e 
in^ortant  than  any  other,  which  agitated  the  Christian  wotld  during 
ihe/trsfcentufy. 
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Secondly*  Ufider  theimmediate  instruction  of  Paul  and  Barnabas^ 
it  is  impossihhj  that  this  church  should  not  have  known  the  proper 
trihmalj  to  which  their  messengers  were  to  be  sent^  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  decision* 

Tt^rdly•  Thetf  actually  sent  them  to  the  Jlpostles,  and  Elders^  ai^ 
Jerusalem. 

Fourthly,  When  these  messengers  were  come  to  Jerusalem^  they 
mfre  received  of  the  whole  Churchy  and  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders* 
Fifthly.  JUI  the  observationsj  made  on  this  occasion^  were  ad-- 
dressed  to  the  body  just  specified.  The  messengers  propounded  their. 
coinii|uni6ations  to  thi$  ooJy ^  Peter  and  James  began  their  speech- 
es pn  this  occasion,  with  Juen  and  Brethren. 

Sixthly.  77m  body  sent  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  authors 
itatively^  with  Paul  and  Barnabas :  viz.  Judas  andSilas^  chief  men 
among  the  brethren. 

Seventhly.  7%e  letters^  carried  by  these  messengers  to  Antioeh^ 
were  written  in  the  name  of  this  body,  after  this  manner:  The  Apos". 
ttesj  and  Elders^  ^nd  Brethren,  send  greeting  unto  fhe  Brethren,  and 
Discyilesy  who  are  in  Antioch,  &c. 

Eiehtbly.  T^is  body  decided  the  question  submitted  to  them  ;  and 
the  Holy  Uhost  approved  of  their  decision.  Their  language  is,  Jbr- 
asmuchas  we  have  heard,  that  certain,  who  went  out  from  us,  have 
troubled  you  with  words,  Sic. ;  saying.  Ye  must  be  circumcised,  and 
f^eqf  the  Jaw  /  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment.  It  seemed 
good  unfo  us,  being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men 
unto  you.  We  have  sent,  there/ore,  Judas  and  Silas,  &c.  For  tl 
tfcnUd  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  great* 
etr  burden,  than  these  necessary  things  :  that  ye  abstain  from  meats^ 
oWerj^d  to  idols,  &o.  The  slightest  attention  will  convince  any  man^ 
that  the  authoritative  determination  of  the  great  question  concern-* 
ing  circumcision  was  accomplished,  »i7A  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren:  not  by  the  Apostles} 
not  by  tjhe  Elders;  not  by  both;  not  by  the  Brethren;  but  by  the 
ynited  voice  of  the  whole  body.  This,  the  language  already  recited 
irresistibly  declares. 

Ninthly.  Theip  zoos  no  Bishop  in  this  assembly :  that  is,  in  tht 
Prelatioal  sense^  James,  whatever  was  the  fact  afterwards,  was 
not  now  such  a  Bishop.  The  Letter  does  not  go  in  his  name,  nor 
with  any  authority  whatever,  attributed  to  him,  except  as  an  Apos- 
tle, and  as  a  member  ot  that  deliberative  body;  and  in  neither  cnarr 
acter  any  farther,  than  that  he  had  one  voice  in  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly*  As  no  such  Bishop,  or  Bishops,  are  mentioned  in  any 
part  of  the  transaction ;  it  is  inipossible,  tnat  any  person,  possess^ 
ed  of  moderq  Episcopal  authority,  should  haye  oeen  present  at 
this  meeting. 

Tenthly.  This  Church  had,  at  this  time,  existed  fifteen^  or  sixteen 
years;  and  for  about  twelve,  was  the  only  Christian  Church  m  th$ 
jgorld.    One  wou}d  suppose,  it  must  have  been  established  in  the 
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proper  Christian  order.  There  were  Elders  in  it:  and,  as  the 
number  of  Christian  Jews,  here,  amounted  to  many  thousands;  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  these  Elders  were  numerous.  The  Church 
was,  also,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  Apostles.  If  Prelatical 
Bishops  were  a  part  of  the  Christian  economy,  1  am  unable  to  con- 
jecture why  a  Bishop  was  not  established  before  this  time  in  Jeru- 
salem. There  were,  also,  no  such  Bishops  in  the  Church  at  ^nti' 
pch;  nor  in  those  of  Syria^  and  Cilicia,  The  Brethren  of  the  Church* 
at  Antioch  sent  the  messengers.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Brethren  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Thus  I 
diink  it  clear,  that  there  was  not  a  single  such  Bishop  in  the  Chrisn 
tian  Church,  at  this  period. 

3.  Bishops  are  very  little  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  are  but  seven  passages  in  the  Scriptures  where  Bishops 
are  mentioned :  the  Text;  Acts  xx.  28;  Phil.i.l;  I  Tim.iii.  1,29 
Titus  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  All  these  have  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, except  the  last,  which  is  thus  written  :  For  ye  were  as  sheep 
going  astray  :  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
your  souls :  tnat  is,  to  Christ. 

In  no  one  of  these  passages  is  there  the  least  mention  of  any 
distinction  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Elder,  in  character,  power^ 
authority,  duty,  or  ofljce.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact,  that  there 
were  several  Bishops  in  Philippi,  and  Ephesus,  is  a  complete 

?roof,  that  there  was  no  Prelatical  Bishop  in  either  of  those  cities, 
'hey  plainly  were  both  under  the  government  of  a  number  of  co-. 
ordinate  Ministers,  holding  the  same  office.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  ^at  other  churches  were  constituted  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

4.  I  illustrate  the  same  truth  from  the  Manner j  in  which  ministers 
are  spoken  of  in  Titus  i.  5 — 7.  For  this  cause  lefi  I  thee  in  CretCy 
that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  or'-^ 
dain  Elders  in  every  City,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.  If  any  be  blame^ 
less  ^  t/ie  husband  ^  one  wife  ^  having  faithful  children  ^  not  accus" 
edofrioty  or  unruly.  For  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  Steward 
rfGrod.  The  reason,  here  given  by  St.  Paul,  why  Titus  should 
ordain,  or  constitutes  Elders  in  every  city,  who  should  be  blameless,  is^ 
that  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless. 

If  a  Bishop  was  the  same  person  with  an  Elder ;  the  applica^ 
don,  and  pertinence,  of  this  reason  will  be  obvious  2  but,  if  they 
were  different  persons,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture  why  it  should 
bave  been  assigned.     The  word,  Elder,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
proper  and  peculiar  title  of  the  officer  ^  and  the  word.  Bishop,  to  be 
nerely  descriptive  of  one,  and  that  a  subordinate  one,  of  his  employ*^ 
nents;  viz.  Overseeing  the  affairs  of  the  church :  Preaching  being 
Jvidently  the  supreme  employment  of  a  Christian  Minister.     This 
itie,  as  was  formerly  observed,  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  econ- 
my ;  and  was  therefore  naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily^ 
dopted  by  Jews.    Accordingly,  it  is  applied  nq  less  than  ni^js-. 
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teen  times  in  the  New  Testament  to  ministers  of  the  Church;  and. 
most  clearly  as  their  usual  and  appropriate  title.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  in  the  foUowine  man- 
rier:  "I  left  thee  in  Crete,  to  ordain,  or  constitute,  JGloefs  of 
the  Church  in  every  city*  These  officers  must  be  blameless :  for 
men,  whose  duty  and  business  it  is  to  oversee  others,  must  them- 
selves be  blameless,  as  examples.^' 

'  But  if  Bishop  and  Elder  denote  different  officers,  the  passage 
must  be  paraphrased  in  this  manner:  '^1  left  thee  in  Crete,  to 
constitute  Elders  in  every  city.  These  officers  must  be  l)Iame« 
less :  for  a  Bishop,  a  man,  an  officer,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
superintendence  of  Elders,  ought  to  be  blameless." 

I  think  this  argument  cannot  be  attributed  to  Su  Paul. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Bishops  are  themselves  Elders,  as  well 
as  Fishops  ;  and  that  the  Apostle  has  referred  to  this  fact,  in  the 
reason  which  is  here  given  :  I  answer,  that  this  supposition  doe* 
not  remove  the  difficulty.  The  reason,  given  by  the  Apostle^  does 
not  depend  at  all  for  its  force,  and  pertinence,  on  either  the  title, 
or  the  office;  whether  supposed  to  oe  mentioned,  or  alluded  to.^ 
Its  whole  force  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  Elder;  and 
lies  in  this ;  that  a  man,  who  has  the  oversight  of  others,  ought 
hhnself  to  be  blameless  ;  because  he  ought  to  be  an  example  of 
those,  whom  he  oversees  ;  and,  I  presume  also,  because  he  ought 
not  to  give  occasion  to  any  for  blaming  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel : 
just  as  St.  Paid  directs  the  Corinthian  Elders  to  give  no  offence  in 
anydiing,  that  the  Ministry  might  not  be  blamecU  Had  HUfxot^ 
in  the  text  under  consideration,  been  rendered  as  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
and  as  I  think  it  ought  plainly  to  have  been  rendered  here.  Over" 
H€t ;  the  soundness  of  the  Apostle^s  reason  would  have  appeared 
so  clearly,  as  to  have  prevented  most  of  the  debates,  which  the 
text  has  occasioned. 

With  these,  which  appear  to  me  the  only  defensible  views  of 
this  text,  I  consider  it  as  furnishing  immoveable  evidence,  that  a 
Bishop  and  an  Elder  are  the  same  Officer. 

I  have  now  mentioned  every  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  whitb  t 
remember,  where  Bishops  are  even  glanced  at,  or  the  existence 
of  such  an  order  of  Ministers,  as  distinguished  from  Elders,  is  di<« 
reedy  countenanced,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates.  If  the 
(fistinction  between  Bishops  and  Elders  can  be  found  in  the  Ian«* 
^uage  of  Scripture,  it  is  found  here.  But  hei*e  qo  distinctron,  of 
this  nature,  can  be  found. 

Accordindy,  a  multitude  of  Episcopalians,  both  Bishops' and 
others,  readily  acknowledge,  that  this  aistinction  is  not  capable  oi 

Eoof  from  the  Scriptures.  The  following  specimens  of  this  ac- 
Lowledgment  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose.  In  a  celebrated 
work,  called  ^^The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,^'  approved.es^^ 
pr^ssly  by  Archbishop  Cranmerj  Bishops  Jewell^  WUht^  and  StiU'^ 
ingfieetp  and  the  main  body  of  the  EngUsh  Clergy,  together  inlh 
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the  King  and  Parliatntnl^  is  this  declaration  :  ^^  In  the  New  Tes- 
fament  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  degrees,  but  of  Deacons 
or  Ministers,  and  of  Presbyters  or  Bishops." 

The  celebrated  Hooker^  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  says, "  The 
necessity  of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be  believed^ 
without  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary  in  them  alh 
And  the  general  principles  are  such,  as  do  not  pnrticularly  de- 
iipribe  any  one ;  but  sundry  forms  of  discipline  may  be  equalljr 
consistent  with  the  general  axioms  of  Scripture."  To  this  declara- 
tion aCTee  Bishop  Siillingfleetj  Dr.  Edwards^  and  others.  Dr^ 
Raynotds^  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford^  declares,  that  "  all, 
who  had  laboured  for  five  hundred  years  before  his  time,  taught, 
that  all  Pastors,  whether  entitled  Bishops,  or  Priests,  have  equal 
]90wer  and  authority  by  God's  word ;"  and  this  he  declares  to  be 
the  common  judgment  of  the  reformed  Churches  of  SwUzerlandj 
Savoy,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Scot* 
land,  and  England,  Dr,  Holland,  King's  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  says,  that  "  to  affirm  the  office  of  Bishop  to  be  different 
from  that  of  Presbyter,  and  superior  to  it,  is  tnost  false;  contrary 
|o  Scripture,  to  the  Fathers,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng" 
land,  yea,  to  the  very  Schoolmen  themselves." 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  ^'  I  acknowledge  Bishop  and  Presbyter  ta 
be  one  and  the  same  office." 

An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  has  the 
Ibllowing  words  :  ^'  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Archdeacons,  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  officers,  have  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  eccle- 
siasUcal,  but  by,  under,  and  from,  his  Royal  Majesty."  Accord- 
ingly, Bishop  Burnet  says,  ^'  the  King  gave  Bishops  their  power  to 
praain,  or  aeprive,  Ministers;  to  exercise  ecclesiastical jurisdiC'^ 
tion  ;  and  perform  all  other  parts  of  the  Episcopal  function." 

To  these  testimonies,  which  mi^ht  be  easily  swelled  to  a  volume^ 
I  shall  add  only  two  of  modern  times. 

Archdeacon  Paley  says,  ^^  It  cannot  be  proved  that  any  form  of 
Church  Government  was  laid  down  in  the  Christian  Scriptures^ 
vkh  a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  succeeding  ages." 

The  Editors  of  the  Christian  Observer,  in  meir  Number  (of 
March  1 804,  say,  that  '^  Episcopalijans  found  not  the  merits  of  theif 
cause  upon  any  express  injunction,  or  delineation,  of  Ecclesiastic 
cal  Government  in  tne  Scriptures  :  for  there  is  none." 

Thus,  I  think,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  Scriptures 
faave  established  but  two  classes  of  Officers  in  the  Christian 
ChoTGh  ^  viz.  Pastors  and  Deacons. 

Having  thus  examined  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  subject,  I 
lAttdl  conclude  thie  discourse  with  a  brief  investigation  qf  the  testf' 
suony,  givjtn  concerning  it  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church*  As  I  sup- 
]»08e  Ihis  testimony  to  be  the  chief  ground  of  reliance,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  contend  for  Diocesan  bishops ;  it  will  be  of  lomt  im- 
portance to  examine  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
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Concerning  this  subject  I  make  the  following  obsenrations* 
1.  Jio  Ttstimony  from  the  Fathers  can  give  diviu  authority  to 
anylnstitution  whatever. 

The  Fathers  are  merely  human  witnesses,  and  are  to  be  regard- 
ed with  no  more  confidence,  than  other  human  witnesses,  of  equal 
credibility.  Jill  Ihinss^  necessary  to  life  and  godliness^  are  given  to 
us  in  the  Scriptures*  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  can,  thereforej 
add  nothing  to  what  is  contained  m  them^  can  set  aside  nothing; 
can  change  nothing. 

2.  ^7^e  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  far  from  deserving  the  credit^ 
which  is  sometimes  given  to  it*  For, 

In  the  first  place,  Those  who  have  testifed  concerning  this  nHjeet^ 
havt  given  erroneous  testimony  concerning  other  things* 

Irenaus  testifies,  that  Linus  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome  by  Paul 
&nd  Peter  ^  and  after  him,  Anacletus  ^  and,  after  him,  Clement. 

Tertuliian  testifies,  that  Clement  was  ihefrst  Bishop  of  Rami 
fcfler  Pettr. 

Eusebius  declares,  that  Linus  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  afler 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter^  Again  ;  that  Peter  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Again ;  that  Euodius  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Antioch* 

Jerome  declares,  that  Peter  sate  at  Rome  twenty-five  years,  until 
the  last  year  of  Nero.  And  again,  that  Ignatius  was  the  third  Bi- 
shop of  Antioch  aftei*  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Damascus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  asserts  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  J/ero^s  reign ;  and  sate  there  twenty-five  years. 
Xero  reigned  but  fourteen  years  ;  and,  according  to  the  united  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  put  Peter  to  death. 

Origen  says,  that  he  had  read  in  the  works  of  a  martyr,  that  Ig» 
natius  was  the  second  Bishop  of  Antioch  after  Peter. 

Epiphanius  declares,  that  both  Paul  and  Peter  were  Bishops  of 
Rome. 

These  instances  prove,  that  the  Fathers,  however  sincere,  and 
however  satisfactory  their  testimony  concerning  facts  which  paai* 
ed  under  their  own  eyes,  yet  received  traditionary  accounts  loose- 
ly;  and  both  believed,  and  recorded,  much  of  what  took  place 
before  their  time,  without  truth,  or  evidence. 

Secondly.  The  works  of  several  of  the  Fathers  have  been  inter* 
polated,  corrupted,  and  partially  lost. 

Concerning  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  are  peculiarly  ap- 
pealed to  in  this  controversy,  Mosheim  observes,  that  he  esteems 
"  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  to  be  extremely  dubi- 
ous ;  and  declares  ^^  the  question  concerning  all  his  Epistles  to  la- 
bour under  much  obscurity,  and  to  be  embarrassed  with  many 
difficulties."  Where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  a  safe  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  for  the  decision  of  any  point,  not  otberwiM^ 
Bupported. 
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3.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  does  not  prove  the  distinction  con^ 
itndedfor. 

Even  the  testimony  of  Ignatius^  were  it  admitted  without  a 
doubt,  is  alleged  in  vain  for  this  purpose.  The  Bishop,  of  whom 
he  speaks^  is  uie  Pastor  of  a  single  church ;  the  preacher,  as  well 
I&8  ruler,  of  that  Church ;  a  man,  who  performed  all  the  duties  of 
Ian  ordinary  minister.  He  exhorts  Polycarp  to  preach ;  to  see,  that 
the  widows  are  not  neglected ;  to  know  all  his  parishioners, 
even  the  mbn  and  maid-scr\'ahts ;  and  to  inspect  at  least  every 
marriage.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Magnesia^  he  speaks^ 
also,  of  their  Bishops,  iti  the  plural  number. 

Clement  of  Rome  says, "  The  Apostles,  knowing  by  Jesus  Christ,', 
that  contentions  would  arise  about  the  name,  or  on  the  account,  of 
the  Episcdpdte,  dr  Oversight  of  the  Church,  constituted  Bishop^ 
and  Deacons  :  the  very  language  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Episde  to  me 
Philippians.  He  also  uses  the  names,  Presibyter  and  Bishop,' to 
denote  the  same  Officer. » 

Jerome  says,  that  "  A  Presbyter  is  the  same  as  a  Bishop ;  and 
that  originally,  the  Churches  were  governed  by  the  joint  touncii 
of  the  Presbyters." 

Affain ;  "  Let  the  Bishops  know,  that  they  are  greater  th^n 
.  Presbvters,  rather  by  custom^  than  by  the  reaf  appointment  of  the 
Lord." 

And  again;  '< Among  the  Ancientsj  Presbyters  and  Bishojps 
were  the  same." 

Polycarvj  in  hid  Epistle  to  the  Philippians^  says,  "  Wherefdre 
you  must  oe  subject  to  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons." 

And  again  ;  "  Let  the  Presbyters  be  full  of  piety ;  merciful  to 
all ;  bringing  back  them  that  wander ;"  &c.  In  the  view  of  Po7y- 
earp,  therefor^,  the  Presbyter^  at  Philippi  did,  and  were,  bound  to' 
govern  that  Churth. 

Tertullian,  reciting  the  ohlinances  of  pablic  worship,  and  the 
TOvernment  of  the  Church,  says,  <'  In  all  these  things,  certain  ap- 
ph)ved  Elders  presidfe." 

IrenmiSj  addressing  the  Heretics  of  that  age,  says,  "  We  chal- 
lenge them  to  show  that  ti*adition,  which  was  transmitted  from  the 
Apostles  by  a  succession  of  Presbyters."  And  again }  ''  It  be- 
hooves us  to  hearken  to  those,  who  are  Pf esbyters  in  the  Church ; 
i^hdj  as  ^e  have  shown,  have  their  succession  from  the  Apostles ; 
who,  together  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate,  have  rfe- 
teived  the  certain  gifts  of  the  truth." 

Bishop  Stillingfleety  remarking  upon  this  passage,  says,  **  What 
strange  confusion  must  this  raise  in  any  one^s  mind,  who  seeks  for 
h  succession  of  Episcopal  bower  over  Presbyters  frbm  the  Apos- 
des,  by  the  testimony  of  irenaus  ;  when  he  so  plainly  attributes 
both  the  succession  to  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Episcopacy  too,  of 
rhich  he  speaks. 
Vol.  IV;  31 
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FimtUian,  Bishop  of  Qzsarea^  says,  ^<  that  in  Elders  is  vested 
the  power  of  Baptizing,  Imposition  of  hands,  and  Ordioatjon.'' 

JEblofy  says,  ^^  The  rresbvters  were  at  first  called  Bishops.^' 

TTuoaoret  says  j  ^  Of  old  they  called  the  same  men  both  l^hops 
and  Presbyters4'' 

Finally,  Jerome  says,  that "  the  Presbyters  oi Alexandria  ordain- 
Jti  their  Bishop  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  from  the  &r8t 
pladUne  of  that  Church.'' 

To  these  testimonies  I  shall  subjoin  a  single  modern  one  :  that 
oiMoshtim  ;  who  says,  that  ^'in  the  first  century  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  Were  called  either  Presbyters  or. Bishops,  which  two  titles 
are  in  the  New  Testament  undoubtedly  applied  to  the  same  order 
4)f  men." 

f*rom  these  testinionies  it  is^  if  I  mistake  not,  clear,  that  the 
principal  doctrine,  maintained  in  this,  and  the  preceding  dis« 
qqurse,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  subject  in 
debate* 

Another  argvmerU^  alleged  in  favour  of  the  distli)ctidn  against 
which  I  contend,  %$  derived  from  the  charactefj  and  comrnisnon^  of 
Timothy  and  TituSy  as  exhibited  in  the  tlpistlesj  addressed  U>  them 
by  Stu  Paul. 

It  is  said  that  Timothy  was  Bishop  ofEphestis,  and  Titni  of  Crete} 
and  that,  as  such,  Paid  directed  them  to  ordain  Elders,  or  PresbyterSj 
in  Ike  Churches  at  Evhtsus,  and  in  Crete. 

To  this  assertion  1  answer  in  the  first  place*  //  caipiot  heprovei^ 
Aojt  Timothv  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  Titus  Bishop  of  Crete^  in  any 
sense}  much  less  in  the  Diocesan  sense. 

The  Scriptures  say  this  in  no  place,  and  in  no  manner,  whatever^ 
Dr4  fFAt<i;y,who  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  Episcopacy^  declares, 
Ihai  he  ^>  can  find  n^othing  io  any  writer,  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
concerning  the  Episcopate  of  Timothy  and  Titus  }  nor  any  intima-^ 
tioD,  that  they  bore  that  nameJ'  Indeed,  he  gives  up  this  whole 
argument  in  form* 

Secondly.  It  is  certain  that  Timothy  was  an  Evangelist ;  4|m2 
therefore  not  a  Diocesan  Bishop,  until  after  the  second  Epistle  was 
written;  because  Paul  directs  him  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  Epistle  \*  and  directs  him  to  come  to 
him  at  Rome.]  An  Evangelist,  as  you  know,  was  an  Itinerant  Min- 
ister}  and  could  not  be  a  Diocesan  Bishop;  whose  business  it  is 
to  rule«  and  therefore  to  abide,  in  his  own  diocese. 

Besides,  there  were  other  Bishops  in  Ephesus,  when  the  first 
Epistle  to  TinuUly  was  written  :  viz.  those  whom  Paul  sent  for  to 
MileSus^ 

The  Tnith  unquestionably  is,  that  Paul  left  him  at  Ephesus  wiAb 
extraordinary  autnority,  as  an  inspired  and  eminent  preacher,  to 
charge  some  to  teach  no  other  doclrine  than  that  which  he  had  hem 

•  2  Timothy  W .  6.  1 2  Timothy  It,  9. 
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ttmgtU;  nor  give  heed  tofablesj  and  endless  genealogies^  When 
this,  business,  and  other  thines  naturally  connected  urith  it,  were 
finished;  he  returned  to  5/.  Paul  again.  What  is  true  of  Timaikg^ 
is.equally  true  of  Tiha.  He  also  resided  in  Crete  but  a  short  time 
before  he  returned  to  Pavl  dit  J^copolis  ;  and  was  not,  so  far  as 
appears,  ever  settled  in  Crete  at  all :  certainly  not  at  the  time  spe* 
cified  in  the  Epistle,  And  except  from  the  Episde^  there  is  no^ 
thing  known  about  the  subject. 

Tnirdly.  Were  we  to  admits  that  Timothy  and  TYhif  toere  Biskcm^ 
and  settled  at  Ephesus  and  Crete  ;  it  cannot  be  shoanj  that  they  had 
any  other  authority^  than  that^  which  all  Ministers  possess^  except 
what  was-  derived  from  this  commission  of  St*  Potii,  their  stmenor 
wisdom  and  piety ^  and  their  inspiration.  Until  this  can  be  snbwn^. 
the  debate  concerning  this  subject  can  answer  no  purpose^  iathe^ 
piesent  case.     But  it  cannot  be  shown. 

Another  argument  for  Episcopacy  is  derivedfrom  the  2d  and  3d 
Chapter  of  the  Apocalypse*  Here  the  seven  Epistles  of  Christ  to 
the  seven  Churcnes  of  Asia  are  directed,  each,  to  the  Angel  ofths 
Churchy  specified  in  the  Epistle.  Now  it  is  said,  that  the  Angel 
denotes  one  Mhiister^  superior  to  the  rest  in  authority*  Ainpog 
these  Epistles  the  first  is  directed  to  the  Angel  of  the  Ohwtch'ati 
Ephesus*  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  there  was  one  Minister- jn  the-! 
daurchat£/i&enf^;  and,  therefore^f  ia.the  other  churches;  who 
was  superior  to  the:  rest,  or^  in  appropriate  language,  ai^Bishopif 
Tathis  lanewer. 

First;  That,  granting  every  thing j  which  can  with  anypreHnce  he  i 
pleaded^  the  foundation  of  this  argument  is  too  vnsolid  t^nd  uneeriai^i 
to  support  any  conclusion. 

Secondly.  The  word^  Angela  is  often  used  in  the  Apoealypu  io 
denote  many*,  In  these  Epistles  it  seems  evidently  to  bie  thus  usedi; . 
because  in  the  four  first  of  them,  the  singular  pronoun,  7AqiI|  ii  i 
changed  intath^plural,  you;  while  the  same  person  is  still  address*. 
ed« :  Thus  Christ  says  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  in  TkjfetHrQ^iBui. : 
UMloyou  I  say  $  'TfUvis  Xi/u ;  and  tm/o  the  rest  in  Thyatira^i .  Thii- 1 
beingiaUowed,:  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied,  the  argument  lUbif. 
ta  ihe  pound. 

TUrdly*  Shotdd  it  be  acknowledged^ihat'  there  waeiut  one  Jlfiutrv 
iet'tneach  oftthese  Churches  atthe  close  of  the  fret  Ceniwy  i  (<At^v; 
tismi'specified)  it  will  be  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 

It  13  certain,  that  there  were  several  Bishops  m  Pphmu^  <tt  th^^r 
Itme^  wkemPdvd'  had  this  church  immediately  tmdier  hie  J^eefioin, 
Thosottitre  all  constituted' Bishops  hy.tht  HaiyOhost^f    7%i«,  lAc^rt*, 
fore^  TDOB  certainly  an  estabHekmea^t  of  God*.  If,  then,  theChttrp)ir' 
at  Bphesusr  eitbep  voluntarily^  or.  from  some  species  of  necessUji » ^ 
badlchtB^^edihie  Institution^  it  had  changed  adivine  Institadwi 
a  fact^'^dhich  cannot  possrbly  afiect  the  present  guestioiu  • 

Fourthly ;  The  senior  Minuter  in  each  of  these  Uhurchee  may  i/am- 
heer^he  person^  addressed  in  these  letters* 
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It  has  also  been  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Episcopacy,  that  there  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  siiccession  of  Bishops  from  the  Apostles  to  the 
present  titfie ;  and  that^  as  the  Apostles  received  their  power  from 
Christ  J  so  the  first  Bishops  received  theirs  from  the  Apgstles  ;  and 
so  every  succession  of  Bishops  received  theih  from  those  who  pre^ 
ceded  them.  In  this  manner^  it  is  alleged,  the  powers^  as  well  as  the 
OficerSj  have  their  only  proper^  legitimate  existence^  at  the  present 
time. 

If  this  argument  were  now  first  to  be  alleged,  the  authpr  of  it 
would  be  considered  as  sporting  with  his  antagonist :  for, 

First ;  This  succession  is  only  supposed,  and  cannot  hepxotei. 

Secondly  ;  Irenceus  dclares^  that  the  succession,  and  together  wiith 
it,  thf  Episcopate  also,  had,  down  to  this  day,  (the  latter  part  of  ike 
second  century)  descended  through  a  series  of  Presbyters,  hot  of 
Bishops.  According  to  the  testimony  of  this  father,  the  best  wit- 
ness  concerning  the  point  in  question,  the  powers,  tiow  existing 
in  Ministers  of  the  Church,  are  merely  Presbyterian  ;  not  Epis- 

cowtl. 

Thirdly;  Both  Bishops  and  Presbyters  must  now  trace  the  sucfe^ 
si(m,  if  traced  at  all,  through  the  Chitrch  of  Rome,  There  were  in 
this  Church,  at  one  time,  four  Pontiffs,  who  all  denounced  each  other 
q$  Usurpers. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  point  to  determine  through  which  of  th^ae 
men  the  powers  in  question  descended  to  us.  That  any  powers,  of 
a  divine  nature,  passed  through  such  impure  hands,  will  be  slowly 
admitted  by  a  man  of  piety. 

''^4[>urthly ;  All  that  can  be  pleaded  on  this  subject,  can  be  pleaded 
hy  Presbyters,  equally  with  Bishops. 

There  is  yet  another  argument,  which  has  been  often  alleged  in 
hvour  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  this  ;  that  the  Jewish  Church  contained 
0  Bigh  Priest,  Ordinary  Priests,  and  Levites  ;  and  was  a  type  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Christian  Church,  therefore,  it  is  con^^ 
ciiided,  ought  to  have  three  orders  of  Officers :  viz.  Bishops,  Priests, 
arid  Deacons.  As  the  New  Testament  does  not  give  us  a  single 
Jiifit  of  this  nature  j  it  certainly  must  be  trifling  to  waste  the  time 
of  my  audience  in  refuting  a  mere  conjecture.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, 'therefore,  that  the  ChrisUan  Church,  without  the  aid  of 
Bishops,  is  possessed  of  the  three  orders,  contended  for.  Christ 
is  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession;  his  Ministers  corres-^ 
popd  to  the  ordinary  priests ;  and  the  Deacons  to  the  Levites. 
'    From  all  these,  considerations  it  is  clearly  decided,  to  my  ap^ 

Erehension,  that  Diocesan  Bishops  are  not  of  Scriptural,  but  pf 
uinan  origin ;  Introduced  either  casually,  or  from  considerations 
of  a  prudential  nature  only.  Christ  has  established  pastors  in  bis 
Church:  the  Church  itself  has  constituted  its. Bishops:  and  thU^ 
to  a  great  exteni^  has  been  acknowledged  by  th^  Bishops  themti 
sj^lves. 

5  .  ....  I.   /..  ...-•"» 
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Such,  clearly,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  concernbg  this  so 
much  debated  Question.^  Still,  I  have  no  disposition  to  contend 
with  those  Christians  who  are  attached  to  Episcopacy,  and  who 
think  they  find  any  peculiar  advantages  in  that  form  of  Ecclesias- 
tical administration.  Nor  can  I  willingly  adopt  the  severe  asper- 
nons,  somelimes  thrown  upon  it  by  individual  Presbyterians.  I 
cannot  but  reiiember,  and  remember  with  emotions  of  mtitude 
and  respect,  the  very  great  and  beneficial  exertions,  made  by  the 
English  Church  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  and  made  in  many 
bstances  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  Church.  Butlerj  Btrktlty^ 
Jewdy  Btvtridgt^  Bedell,  and  Wilsoriy  were  Bishops.  Cranm^r% 
Leightan,  anaUsherj  ^ere  Aix^hbishops.  Cranmtr,  Latimerj  md 
RUUejfj  were  martyrs. 

In  that  Church,  also,  real  Religion  has  at  times  flourished  to  a 
great  and  very  desirable  extent.  Like  other  Churches,  it  has  had 
Its  bright  and  dark  days ;  but  it  has  undoubtedly  sent  multitudes! 
of  its  members  to  heaven ;  and  at  the  present  time,  is  fast  rising  in 
the  gradations  of  piety. 

While,  therefore,  I  claim  the  common  right  of  judging  for  my- 
Sjelf  concerning  the  sul^'ect  of  this  discourse ;  I  nreel^  yield  toe 
same  right  to  others.  Nor  can  I  take  any  satisfaction  in  thinking 
hardly  of  them,  because  they  do  not  adopt  my  opinions,  although, 
as  I  think,  founded  on  the  Scripturesi  concerning  Ecclesiastical 
gOTcmment* 
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In  ibe  two  last  di^cour^es  I  attempted  to  show,  that  flk»f^  mm 
&til  7^0  clasies  of  penmnent  officen  in  the  Ckmtian  Chttrehf^  ibf- 
signMUd'in  tk^  Scriptures »  Qnt  of  these  claues,  I;  obsenredp,  it 
spoken  oftmdertht  namcs^  Elders^  Pastors^  Bishops j  TuicherSyAc-t^ 
fmd:  the  other  %mder  that  of  QeaconSf  To  the  former  belong^  tlnili, 
Htai<;h  U  B  pppopria  tely  called  the  Mmstry  of  the  Qospelm 

The  next  suoject  of  consideration  is  obviously,,  taeJhdUe^^t^^hiM* 
cl0s$i  ^  Officers.  These  I  have  heretofore  n^entionedi  as^  ^iog, 
e«pecialk^  pMie  and  private  Prayer  in  the  Churchj  Preaching  lAct 
OtfineiiJldministering  Baptism  ancL  the  LorJPs  SiyjMr,  Htdingf  md* 
(itnmivi^g  other  Ministers.  These  are,  however,  far  fiom  beiQ|^! 
tkt  only*  duties  of  Ministers.  Thene  are  many!  othcFS^  wbiffh  be^v 
long  to  them  as  Ministers  ;  and  many  more,  as  men^ 

As  Ministersj  they  are  bound,  peculiarly,  to  be  Examples  to  ie<f 
lieversj  in  wordj  in  conversation^  in  charity^  in  spirit^  in  faithy  tn/n^ 
fity}  1  Tim.  iv,  12  :  to  visit j  comfort j  instruct,  and  pray  withj  the 
sick  and  distressed:  James  v.  H)  &c*  •  to  study,  or  meditate,  diii* 
gently  on  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  and  give  themselves  wholly  tq 
them,  that  their  profiting  may  appear  to  all;  1  Tim.  iv«  15 :  to  tak^ 
fued  uvUo  themselves,  and  unto  thtir  doctrine ;  and  to  continue  m 
these  things,  that  in  so  doing  they  may  both  save  themselves,  and 
those  that  hear  them :  verse  15:  to  be  apt  to  teach  ;  to  be  given  to 
hospitality;  to  rule  well  their  ozon  houses;  to  exhibit  such  good  be- 
haviour,  as  to  be  well  reported  of  them  that  are  without ;  1  Tim.  iii* 
^,  4,  7 :  afid  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  as  being  set  for  {he  defence  of  the  Oospel;  Jude  3,  Phil,  u 
17.  All  the^e,  and  all  other,  ministerial  duties  majjr  be  found, 
most  forcibly  enjoined,  in  the  Scriptures  \  especially  m  the  flpis- 
tles  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 

As  a  Man,  a  Minister  is  bound  to  be  an  eminent  pxample  of  all 
the  Christian  virtues. 

Among  the  Official  duties  of  a  Minister,  Preaching  %^  undmAted^ 
of  far  higher  importance,  than  any  other.  This,  therefore,  merits  ^ 
particular  discussion  in  a  systep  of  Thep)ogy* 

Such  a  discussion  I  shall  now  attempt  under  the  following  heads* 

I.  The  End} 

Jl,  ThfMUure; 
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ill.  TheSuijttU}  ancl^ 
iV.  T%e  Maimer  j  of  Preaching. 
L  /  ihall  briejljf  examine  the  End  of  Preaching, 
The  end  of  all  {M^aching  is  to  persuade  men  to  become  viriuoui  ; 
or,  in  other  wordS)  to  penudde  them  with  the  heart  to  believe  and 
obeg  th€  GoiveL    Cordial  obedience  to  the  Gospel  is  virtue,  in 
ev^  possible  form,  and  in  every  instance,  on  the  part  of  thos^^ 
ttrho  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel.     The  End  is  always  of  more 
hnpo^nce  than  the  Means :  since  it  is  the  only  purpose,  for  which 
Ae  means  exist.     The  end  therefore  ought  ever  to  direct  the  tia- 
iuffC)  and  employment,  of  the  means.     The  meaiis  must  be  such, 
und,  whenever  they  are  chosen  by  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  m- 
Iraciably  be  such,  as  are  suitea  to  the  prbmotion  of  the  •end. 
Whenever  they  are  diverted  from  this  direction,  they  become  fMe« 
\%m ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  mere  result,  and  evidence,  of  foll^. 
The  End' of  Preaching  is  the  noblest  of  all  ends  :  the  produc« 
fon  of  immortal  holiness,  and  hbppin^ss,  in  the  souls  of  men.     In 
this  God  has  taught  usj  that  h^  is  more  especially  glorified,  and 
mcve  peculiarly  pleased)  than  with  any  thing  else,  which  takes 
|d«Qe  in  the  present  world.     For  this  end  he  gave  the  Gospel ; 
smd  inslituted  the  Ministry.    For  this  end  he  sent  his  Son  to  live, 
mnd  die,  and  rise  again;  and  his  Spirit,  to  renew^  and  sanctify  the 
heaift,  to  support,  and  conduct,  the  soul  in  the  way  to  Heaven. 

Ill  I%e  Nature  of  Preaching  may  be  thus  summarily  defined: 
iluU  a  it  the  chief  Mean  of  accomplishing  this  glorious  end. 

As  a  mean  to  this  end,  and  in  this  view  only,  is  Preaching  An 
tibject  of  peculiar  importance.  Its  true  and  essential  nature  is^ 
Ikat  tl  if  tke  chief  instrument  of  salvation.  To  this  consideration 
should  every  direction  concerning  it  be  pointed,  and  every  niode 
of  eicaaiining  it  be  confined. 

That  Preaching  is  thus  distinguished  above  all  other  Ministerial 
diaties  1  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

1 .  7%e  Oospel  is  the  great  instrument  tf  salvation. 
Itiu  Lam  of  the  Lord^  hr  which,  in  Rom.  ix^  18,  St.  Paul  teache^ 
iis,  the  Gospel  is  especially  to  be  understood,  is  perfect,  says  thc^ 
Facknist,  converting  the  soul.  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  surej 
Making  wise  the  ^i/npl^  The  Statuses  of  the  Lord  are  right,  re- 
fmcing  the  hearts  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  eiUightening  IJ^A 
«yei«  Psi  xix.  (Quicken  thou  me,  that  is,  make  me  spiritually  alive, 
iayt  (ke  same  divine  writer,  according  to  thy  word.  7%u  is  my  a^" 
fort  in  mgf  taction :  for  thy  word  hath  quickened  me  :  that  is,  made 
9VS  apkttuafly  aUve.  7%e  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light :  ii 
giveik  mmdersiemdipig  to  the  simple.  Here  light  and  understandmg 
deaote  liolmess.  Fst  cm.  25,  50, 130^  Is  not  my  word  like  alt  a 
JtrCf  saUh  the  Lord,  aikf  as  a  hammer,  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
fkces  ?  Jeremiah  xxiii.  29.  in  describing  the  dfects  of  the  Jftsw 
Ccfvenant,  or  the  Ooipel^  on  the  Israelites  in  the  latter  dayst  M  ef- 
iittbtating  tkefar  eMversioii  and  salvation,  God  says,  /  mU  pu$  iNy 
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Law  m  t&Wr  inward  varU^  and  write  it  m  their  hmrlu  'Tbis  phnse- 
ology,  I  need  not  ODsenre,  is  descriptive  of  their  wmrtfeatjoiu 
Jer*  xzxi.  33. 

.  Bkiitd  are  tketf,  that  hear  the  ward  of  Oodj  and  ketpiif.akjB  oat 
SaviouTi  Luke  xi.  28. 

In  Acts  ii.  41,  viii.  14,  xi.  1,  and  various  other  phoea^  Burn* 
inM. the  ward  of  Chd,  is  mentioned  as  equivalent  tcbeoomiog  the 
fffibjects  of  holiness.  For  I  am  not  ashamedj  says  &•  Abm^  of  the 
Ooapel  of  Chriet }  for  it  ii  the  power  ofGodunto  eahaHani  to  euary 
pne  that  believtthi  No  declaration  can  be  more  ample,  .oompie- 
hensive  or  compltite,  than  this.-  The  Gospel  is  not  only.  Ik  pomer 
of  Ood  unto  iaivdtion,  but  is  thi^  power  to  evenf  one  iMlMwtMlL 
Ram«  ii  16.  So  ihm^  fitith.cometh  by  hearing;  and  kmring  ig 
ih§woffd,ofOod.  Rom.  x.  14.  In  whom  ye  aUo  trmkdf  ofkit^ttM 
go  heard  the  wofd  of  truth  ;  the  Gospel  of  gimr  ealvalion^  'Eph*  L 


IS*  .  7%e  wordiffUodf  says  Sti  Paulj  it  quickj  (or  living^ 
pfillf  and  eharper  than  any  iwo-edged  sword^  piereinf^  «mm< !•  .lis 
dtviding  aeund^r  of  the  eoul  and  epirit^  and  of  thejomiommiwmr* 
,row}  md  it  a  ditcemer  of  the  thoyghtt  and  inietUt  ofikehmi. 
Hah.  m  13.  Of  hitoam  will  begat  hewwith  the  litmrd^  inttk. 
James  u  18.  Akm  bornputainj  not  of  corrvft^h  Ued^biinfm' 
i^ornij^M^byihofrordofG^ 

1  Pet.  i.  98.  •  .'*a:--' 

\  I  have  Quoted  this  numerous  train  of ^ssages  fiomsolkaiijrdit 
ferent  booxs  in  the  Scriptures^  to  show,  that  this  is  thdr  nnkvcMal 
language. 

The  doctrine,  as  you  have  deen,  is  expressed  in  many  forms, 
and  in  the  most  decidive  manner.  It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this 
list  of  quotations  to  an  enormous  size :  but  I  shall  only  add  to  it 
the  following  words  of  Christ :  Tht  truth  shall  make  you  free : 
John  viji.  32  :  and  Sanctify  them  thrdugh  thy  truth :  thy  word  is 
truth.  John  xvii.  17.  This  is  a  part  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of 
Christ ;  and  has  certainly  been  fulfilled. 

2.  The  great  mean,  by  which  the  Gospel  becomes  instrumental  to 
ialvationj  is  Preaching* 

Of  this  truth  the  proof  is  complete  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul ; 
Rom.  xi.  13,  M,  17«  For  whosoever  ihall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved*  How,  then,  shall  they  call  on  him,  in  whom 
they  hate  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him^  of  whom 
th^  have  not  heard  F  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  Preach- 
er ?  Soj  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of  God.  In  these  words  the  Invocation  of  Christ  is  exhibit^ 
as  the  ground  of  salvation :  Faith^  of  that  invocation ;  Hearing,  of 
that  faim ;  and  a  Preacher  as  the  indispensable  mean  of  that  hear- 
ing. From  this  position  it  is  certain/  that  Preaching  is  the  great 
inean  of  salvation :  that  is,  the  Gospel,  preached  by  its  ministers 
It  ought  to-.be  remembered,  that  these  tnings  are  not  said  of  any 
iking  eke  \  particularly,  of  any  other  ministerml  duty.    NiitlMr 
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Ruling,  Ordaining,  or  administering  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  can  claim  any  such  cflScacy  from  any 
•Scriptural  declarations.  On  these  two  last  subjects,  howeverj  1 
shall  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter. 

3.  The  manner^  in  which  Preaching  is  generally  spoken  o/",  eaf- 
hibits  its  superiority  to  other  Ministerial  duties. 

Christ  mentions  Preaching  as  his  own  great  commission  from  thi 
Father.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  vpon  mc,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  predch  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  i  Is.  Ixi.  1.  Luke  viii. 
l4.  And  accordingly,  he  alleges  the  fact,  that  the  poor  had  the 
(jospel  preached  to  them,  as  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah; 
litatth%  xi.  5. 

The  text  shoU's,  that  it  was  the  gHat  commission;  given  by  Christ 
to  the  Apostles^  and  other  Ministers^  inimediately  before  his  asceh'^ 
sion.  Go  yey  teach  all  nations^  (or  make  disciples  of  them  by 
teaching)  baptizing  them,  &c.  teaching  them  to  observe  all  thingi 
whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you.  Here  they  were  to  make  dis« 
ciples  of  mankind  first ;  and  then  to  baptize  them,  and  thus  to  seal 
their  discipleship. 

St.  Paul  mentions  it  as  the  great  commission  of  Christ  to  himj 
Rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  hdve  appeared  unto  thee  for 
this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  Minister,  and  a  witness  both  of  these, 
things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will 
appear  unto  thee — the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I  now  send  thee  ;  to  open 
their  eyes.  Actsxxvi;  16,  17.  In  the  following  verse,  he  informs 
us,  that  Christ,  referring  16  the  same  subject,  said  to  Ananias,  Go 
thy  way  :  for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  betir  my  name  to  ihi 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  Children  of  Israel.  Again,  Rom.  i.  1, 
Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  separaita 
unto  the  Gospel  of  God  /  that  i^,  to  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Again  ;  out  when  it  pleased  dod,  who  separated  me  from  mjj 
moiher^s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son  urito 
me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  Heathen. 

Preaching  is  iifso  commanded  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Elders  of  £^A«- 
suB,  and  by  St.  Peter,  to  those  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  his 
first  Epistle,  universally,  as  their  chief  duty. 

Its  importance  i^  in  the  strongest  language  placed  above  Bap^ 
lifm  by  St.  Paul ;  1  Cor.  i.  14 — 17.  I  thank  God,  that  I  baptized 
none  of  you,  but  Crispus  and  Gaius  ;  lest  any  should  say,  that  1  bap^ 
iized  in  my  own  narhe^  And  I  baptized,  also,  the  household  of  Ste^ 
pkanus.  Besides,  t  knoz6  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other  ;  for 
Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  pteach  the  Gospel. 

it  is  decisively  preferred  to  Riding,  in  1  Tim.  v.  17.  Let  the  El' 
ders,  who  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour  ;  especial* 
ly  those  who  labour  in  the  tbord,  and  doctrine. 

It  is  also  generally  preferred  to  every  other  Ministerial  duty,  by 
ihe  vast  attention  paia  to  it  in  the  Scriptures  :  beine  mentioned  ia 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  instances,  in  express  laitguage ;  al« 
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inost  all  of  them  in  the  New  Testament ;  by  the  i^riety  of  modesi 
in  which  it  is  forcibly  described,  enjoined,  and  honoured;  by  the 
comparatively  small  attention,  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  other 
Ministerial  duties,  which  are  little  spoken  of,  and  rarely  enjoined; 
and  by  the  supreme  efficacy,  which  it  is  exhibited  as  possessing  in 
promoting  salvation. 

4.  M  the  other  means  of  grace  have  neither  efficacy^  nor  valtu^ 
except  as  they  display,  or  impress,  divine  truth. 

The  agency  ot  Preaching  is  in  this  work,  altogether  supreme ; 
and  that  of  other  Evangelical  administrations  merely  subsidiary* 
This,  without  them,  would  be  powerful  and  eflectuah  They, 
without  this,  would  hardly  have  inHuence,  or  meaning.  Bfiptism 
and  the  Lord?s  Supper,  for  example,  are  founded  on  divine  truth ; 
and  are  manifestations  of  that  truth,  which  possess  great  power, 
and  most  useful  efficacy.  But  to  their  emcacy,  or  their  use, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  preached  is  indispensable.  Still  more 
are  Ruling,  and  Ordaining,  of  no  use,  except  as  they  are  subsidia** 
ry  to  preaching.  Even  Prayer  itself,  the  prime  duty  of  worship 
to  man,  as  a  solitary  creature,  would  have  neither  meaning,  nor 
use,  antecedently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  is  commu^ 
nicated  by  preaching. 

Reading  the  Scriptures  is  undoubtedly  of  more  importance  to 
mankind,  than  any  thing  else,  beside  preaching.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  truth  of  God  is  more  extensively  learned  in  this 
manner,  than  it  can  be  by  all  the  other  ministerial  offices:  and  this 
truth  makes  men  wise  to  salvation. 

5.  The  Experience  of  all  Christian  ages  has  furnished  ample 
proof  of  this  position. 

By  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  were  all  the  first  converts  madcf 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles :  and  by  the  same  preaching  have  all 
succeeding  converts  been  made  in  every  age  and  country.  I  have 
begotten  you,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  through  the  Gospel. 
Who  were  born,  says  St.  Peter,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  ofincoT' 
ruptible,  by  the  word  of  God.  Of  his  own  will,  says  St.  James,  i«- 
gat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth.  Religion  has  in  this  respect  been 
io  nearly  co-extensive  with  preaching,  that  where  preaching  has 
not  been,  there  has,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  exception,  been  no 
religion :  and  wherever  Preaching  has  existed  for  any  length  of 
time,  relieion  has  almost  invariably  existed  also. 

But  it  nas  been,  and  may  be  again,  observed,  that  ''all  these 
things  were  true  in  ancient  times,  when  Bibles  were  in  few  hands, 
and  few  persons  were  able  ro  read.  In  such  times  men  were  in  a 
sense  entirely  dependent  upon  preaching  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel.  But  now,  most  persons  can  read ;  and  can  easily  ob- 
tain Bibles.  Preaching,  therefore,  is  now  of  less  importance,  and 
less  necessary  to  salvation ;  because  mankind  can  now  come  icy 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  without  this  aid." 
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That  the  Gospel,  if  read,  believed,  an-l  obeyed,  will  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation,  can  never  be  seriously  questioned.  1  will  go 
ferther.  The  reading  pf  the  Scriptures  is,  in  my  apprehension^ 
after  preaching,  the  chief  mean  of  salvation.  This  truth,  howev- 
er, is  objected,  in  the  present  case,  with  very  little  pertinence  op 
8ucces3.    For, 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  part  of  mankind  are^  even  now,  unable 
to  read.  A  considerable  number  of  such  persons  can  be  found 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  :  and  in  the  Christian  world 
at  large  not  a  small  majority  are  in  this  unhappy  situation.  To 
all  these  Preaching  is,  beyond  debate,  equally  necessary,  as  to 
those,  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

Secondly.  0/  those^  who  can  read,  Tnidtitudcs  read  the  Scriptures^ 
either  not  at  all,  or  very  little.  To  these  also,  preaching  is  abso* 
lutelv  necessary. 

Thirdly.  Of  those,  who  actually  read  the  Scriptures,  multitudee 
are  very  imperfectly  able  to  understand  most  of  what  they  read. 
The  necessity  of  Preaching  is  very  great  to  these  also. 
Fourthly.  To  those,  who  both  read,  and  in  a  good  degree  under* 
stand,  the  Scriptures,  Preaching  is  far  more  interesting  and  impres" 
$ive  than  Reading.  The  day,  especially  devoted  to  Preaching, 
28  the  most  solemn  of  all  days  ;  the  place,  of  all  places  ;  the  occa* 
sion,  of  all  occasions.  This  solemnity  is  so  associated  with  the 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  mind  naturally  considers  this 
ordinance  as  furnishea  with  all  the  importance  oi  these  afiecting 
things.  Besides,  the  fact,  that  so  many  persons  are  assemblea 
together  to  worship  God,  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and  danger, 
subjects  of  the  same  necessities,  and  obligated  to  the  same  duties, 
^wakens  in  them  a  powerful  sympathy,  and  gives  to  Preaching  a 
singular  importance.  We  feel,  because  others  around  us  feel ; 
and  instinctively  reciprocate  the  views,  and  emotions,  which  rise 
in  their  minds. 

Fifthly.  God  has  promised  his  blessing,  peculiarly,  to  the  Preach* 
ing  of  the  Oospel. 

A  blessing  is  never  connected  with  any  human  effort  by  any  law 
of  nature ;  and  cannot  be  expected  from  the  mere  external  per* 
formance  of  any  duty  whatever.  It  is  eiven,  when  eiven  at  all, 
as  an  answer  to  Prayer;  and  is  annexea  only  to  obedience.  But 
we  are  not  warranted  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  any  conduct, 
which  is  not  obedience  to  a  divine  institution.  In  the  present  case, 
God  has  expressly  taught  us  the  nature  of  his  institution.  /Iti/A, 
sa^s  5^  Paul,  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  ofOod. 
Hqw  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ;  and 
turn  ihall  they  hear  without  a  Preacher  F  To  depart  from  the 
duty,  so  plainly  enjoined  in  this  passage,  is  to  set  God  at  naught, 
ana  to  squander,  with  the  roost  wanton  profusion,  eternal  fife* 
Instead  of  obtaining  a  blessing,  therefore,  on  the  neglect,  or  vio* 
btioD,  of  this  duty,  we  ought  to  expect  those  terrilue  evib,  de- 
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Bounced  Heb.  x.  25 — 31,  against  those,  who  forsake  the  assembling 
of  themselves  together.  No  denunoiations  ought  more  to  alann  qs : 
tor  they  involve  judicial  blindness  here,  and  eminent  perditiou 
hereafter. 

Sixthly.  Accordingly^  Preaching  is  now^  as  it  ever  has  beeuj  the 
great  meafis  of  promoting  salvation. 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  where  Preaphing  does  nof  exist, 
Religion  is  almost  never  found.  I  now  ol^serve  farther,  that,  where 
persons  are  not  present  at  the  preachine  of  the  Gospel,  they 
scarcely  ever  become  religious.  Such,  also,  is  the  fact,  where, 
although  present,  they  arc  inattentive  and  reg;^rdless.  For  proof 
of  these  things,  look  at  yourselves,  and  those  around  yoi).  On 
the  contrary,  Religion  regularly  revives,  and  flourishes,  wherever 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  numerously  and  solemnly  attende^n 

"  The  Pulpit,  says  the  great  Christian  Poet, 

<*  Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  ftand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
-*  Support  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  cause.*' 

From  the  infancy  of  the  Church  to  the  present  hour.  Preaching 
has  more  proused,  and  engaged,  the  attention  of  mankipd,  thaQ 
every  thing  else,  which  was  not  miraculous.  If  you  are  at  a  los^ 
concerning  this  truth,  you  will  easily  satisfy  yourselves  by  search- 
ing the  history  of  practical  and  experimental  Religion.  Far  more 
knowledge,  and  far  deeper  impressions,  of  religious  subjects  hayp 
been  gained  by  mankind  from  this  source,  than  from  all  other  hun 
man  labours  whatever.  Nor  was  any  other  method  ever  devise4 
in  the  present  world,  so  cheap,  so  convenient,  or  so  effectual,  foy 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  or  reformation. 

III.  /  shall  now  consider  the  Subjects  of  preaching. 

All  these  are  included  under  one  general  head;  viz.  the  Gospel^ 
On  this  great  truth  I  found  the  following  observations. 

1.  As  the  Gospel  includes  all  the  subjects  of  Preachings  the 
Preacher  is  bound  to  exhibit  nothing  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  St/s- 
tern,  but  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  contains  whatever  it  expresses^  and  whatever  it  tr?|? 

{)lies :  but  it  contains  nothing  more.     Nothing  more,  then,  can  be 
awfully  inculcated  by  the  Preacher,  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel. 

In  examining  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  he  is  bound 
to  give  them  that  sense,  which  the  words  obviously  convey ,  the  current 
of  the  aoxUext  demands ,  and  the  circumstance^,  in  which  ihev  mere  u/- 
iered,  point  ouf.  Beyond  this  he  cannot  go,  without  adding  to  th$ 
words  of  God,  and  exposing  himself  to  6ere/)rovec2^  him,  and  found 
a  liar.  Tbij^  sense  he  cannot  change,  at  ^11,  ior  one  which  h^ 
conceives  will  better  suit,  and  support,  any  pjirt,  or  the  whole,  of 
a  pre-conceived  System ;  a  doctrine  of  his  own  Philosophy,  or  ^ 
t^net  of  the  Chvirc)i,  sect,  pr  party,  to  which  be  belongs. 
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Neither  can  he  lawfully  conceal,  or  slur  over,  any  thing,  which, 
i^  hi9  view,  the  words  really  contain.  Falsehood  is  as  easily  pro- 
pagated by  the  concealment  of  truth,  as  by  the  utterance  of  deceit. 

With  respect  to  Implications ^  supposed  to  be  contained  in  Scrip? 
tpral  expressions,  the  Preacher  is  bound  to  5ee,  that  they  are  certain^ 
ly  contained*  This,  usually,  may  be  clearly  seen,  wherever  the 
Inference  is  immediate ;  or  when  the  chain  of  reasoning,  which 
conducts  to  it,  is  short,  and  the  links  are  few  and  obvious.  But 
wherever  the  inference  is  doubtful ;  or  the  reasoning,  through 
which  it  is  derived,  long  and  obscurc;  two  qualities,  which,  witl^ 
respect  to  this  subject,  are  very  generally  associated  •,  the  Preach- 
er IS  forbidden  to  make  use  oi  it  as  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  or 
to  exhibit  it  as  being,  in  any  sense,  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

0/ Inferences  from  Scriptural  declarations,  I  observe,  universal- 
ly, that  there  is  vstially  some,  and  often  great,  danger  attending 
them.  A  man,  employed  in  supporting  a  darling  point,  will,  when 
hardly  pushed,  very  naturally  feel,  that,  as  he  undoubtedly  must 
be  right  in  his  own  system,  so  the  Scriptures  must  somewhere  de- 
clare that,  which  he,  at  the  time,  wishes  to  teach.  With  these 
yiews,  be  will  naturally  hunt  for  the  passages,  which  come  nearest 
to  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  and  will  as  naturally  believe,  that  the 
meaning,  which  he  wishes  to  assign  to  them,  is  their  true  meaning. 
Hence  he  will  attribute  to  them  the  Implication,  which  he  wishes 
to  find.  The  whole  of  this  process  is  wrone  from  the  beginning. 
Every  man,  particularly  every  Minister,  is  bound  to  take  up  the 
Bible  with  a  desire,  and  an  intention,  not  to  find  it  supporting  his 
own  doctrines,  but  to  learn,  merely,  what  it  actually  declares ;  and 
to  conform  both  his  opinions,  and  wishes,  to  its  declarations.  Iq 
this  way,  he  may  humbly  hope  to  discover  the  truth :  in  the  othefj^ 
be  may  be  almost  assured,  that  he  >YiIl  be  left  in  error. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  Man  to  believe  the  Scriptures ;  and  not  aa 
easy  one  for  a  Preacher.  Generally  he  may  believe  the  great 
doctrines,  contained  in  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  with  no  great  dimcuU 
ty.  But  when  particular  passages  appear  to  thwart  his  own  opin<9 
ions,  he  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  bending  them  into  a  conformity 
to  those  opinions.  His  whole  soul,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  the  Scriptures,  and  humbly  to  receivo 
whatever  God  hath  spoken.  However  easy  this  may  seem ;  it 
will,  unless  I  am  deceived,  be  found  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty, 
fven  t)y  a  man,  solemnly  resolved  to  cs^rry  the  design  into  practice. 

Inferences,  distantly  drawn,  are  always  to  be  suspected.  Our 
reasoniqgs,  whenever  they  are  complicated,  are,  even  in  mathemati- 
cal cases,  exposed  to  error.  A  long  process  in  arithmetic,  or  alge- 
bra, or  geometry,  firecjuently  needs  to  be  reviewed  over  and  over,  i^ 
order  to  leave  us  entirely  satisfied,  that  our  reasonings  are  sound. 
Yet  here  we  have  certain  standards  of  truth  ;  such,  as  words  in 
most  cases  cannot  become.  How  much  more  doubtful  are  thos^ 
]proces8M|  in  w)iicb  certainty  is  at  the  best  rarely  attainable.     Bq\ 
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all  the  uncertainty,  which  attends  the  reasonings,  employed  to  sus- 
tain inferences  distantly  drawn,  attends,  of  course,  the  inferences 
themselves.  On  such  inferences,  therefore,  reliance  cannot  safe* 
ly  be  placed. 

On  these  grounds  I  protest  wholly  against  a  mode  of  formings 
sermonsi  which  is  said  to  have  gained  some  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try :  viz.  discoursing  on  the  doctrines^  or  precepts,  of  the  text  in  thi 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  constituting  another  discourse  of  in' 
ferenceSf  professedly  derived  from  them* 

It  is  unsafe  for  any  man  customarily  to  derive  two  discourses 
from  a  single  text.  At  times,  it  may  be  done  with  advantage : 
but  it  cannot  be  customarily  done  even  by  men  of  the  first  talents, 
unless  they  would  sacrifice  the  profit  of  their  hearers^  Much 
more  will  it  transcend  the  power  of  the  great  body  of  preachers* 
Should  they  utter  nothing  but  truth ;  a  thmg  scarcely  to  be  hopej ; 
they  will  not  fail  either  to  be  weak,  and  on  this  account  unprofit- 
able, or  to  make  their  discourses  disgusting  by  numerous  and  very^ 
tedious  repetitions. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  efiect  of  the  practice.  If,  coi|- 
trary  to  all  probability,  they  should  be  entirely  successful ;  and 
speak  nothing  but  truth,  and  good  sense  ;  their  sermons  in  the  af- 
ternoon would  always  be  liable  to  this  radical  evil ;  that  the  truth, 
which  they  contain,  being  merely  a  collection  of  Inferences,  an4 
not  expressly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  clearly  understood 
iff  the  hearers,  would  be  questioned,  doubted,  and  soon  denied. 
The  character  of  the  preacher,  in  the  mean  time,  would  dwindle 
from  that  of  an  Evangelical  Minister  into  that  of  a  merely  tVigfn- 
ious  man.  His  Sermons  also,  instead  of  convincing,  and  reform- 
ing, his  hearers,  would  only  amuse  and  entertain  them.  Even 
pear  and  obvious  inferences  have  less  weight  than  direct  Scrip- 
tural declarations ;  whilst  distant  ones  have  scarcely  any  weignt 
pit  all. 

Put  why  should  sermons  be  written  in  this  manner  ?  Certainly 
the  Scriptures  arc  sufficiently  copious,  and  sufficiently  various,  to 
furnish  tne  preacher  with  all  necessary  materials,  without  forcing 
^im  to  form  them  of  his  own  deductions.  Why  should  the  plain 
jdeclarations  of  God  be  exchanged  for  the  doubtful  inferences  of 
^an  ?  Is  it  because  God  has  not  directljr  disclosed  the  proper 
.subjects  of  preaching?  This  will  not  be  said.  1  trust  it  will  not 
be  believed.  I  confess  myself,  therefore,  at  a  loss  for  the  reasoOf 
unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  restless  desire  of  exhibiting  somethin|^ 
which  is  new. 

3.  As  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached,  so  it  is  All  to  he  preached. 

In  the  strict  sense,  I  acknowledge,  this  is  not  practicable.  Hf 
Bible  is  a  world ;  and  is  enriched  with  a  variety  and  abundance, 
suited  to  a  world.  The  life  of  an  Antediluvian  preacher  wouU 
furnish  an  opportunity  of  exhausting  but  a  little  part  of  its  stores^ 
^  tl^^  capital  doctrmes  apd  precepts  m^y  all  be  msiste4  m  1^ 
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cvcrjr  preachiel*  during  a  ministry  of  no  uncommon  length.  It  is 
here  intended,  that  all  tbbse  should  be  brought  into  the  desk  free' 
ly;  fully;  without  partiality ;  without  reluctance.  It  is  also  in- 
tended, that  no  doctrin^^  and  no  precept,  and  no  fact,  shall  be 
omitted  by  the  preacher  on  account  of  any  disrelish,  with  which 
it  may  be  regarded  by  his  mind^  or,  as  he  may  apprehend,  by  the 
toinds  of  his  hearers*  All  Scripture,  says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  %$ 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  is  projiiahle  for  doctrine,  for  re* 
proof,  for  correction,  and f of  instruction  in  righteousness^  that  the 
fnan  of  God  may  be  perfect^  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good 
work.  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing,  and  his  king' 
dom,  preach  (he  word:  be  instant  in  season  ;  out  of  season  ;  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.  Here  St.  Paul 
charges  Timothy  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach 
the  word  ^  that  is,  the  whole  word ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  con- 
nexion between  this  charec  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded, 
S'ven  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding;  These  reasons  are  of 
e  highest  possible  import.  Ml  Scripture,  says  St.  Paul,  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God.  All  is,  therefore,  exactly  true,  supremely 
wise,  and  absolutely  right ;  and  is  invested  with  divine  authority, 
'  reauiring  the  minister  to  preach  it,  and  the  congregation  to  hear. 
Jlli  Scnpture,  he  adds,  is  dXso  prtfitahle  for  doctrine,  for  reproof 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  end  of  all 
IS,  that  the  man  of  God  may  become  perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnish'^ 
td  to  every  woodwork.  With  these  reasons  before  him,  who  can 
doubt,  that  all  Scripture  is  to  be  preached  ? 

There  have  been ;  there  probably  still  are ;  many  preachert,- 
by  whom  this  plain  rule  of  duty  has  been  not  a  little  disregarded : 
that  is,  if  their  practice  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  their  senti- 
Jnents. 

Some  predchers  insist  only,  or  almost  only,  on  those  which  are 
called  the  Moral  duties  of  mankind :  viz.  those  duties,  which  im- 
mediately respect  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men  ;  such  as  Justice^ 
Temperance,  Truth,  Kindness,  Candour,  Alms-giving,  and  oth6t9 
of  the  like  nature. 

Others  discuss  only,  or  chiefly,  the  duties  of  Piety ;  or  those^ 
which  immediately  respect  God. 

Some  preachers  deliver  litde  or  nothing  from  the  Desk,  except 
that,  which  is  fitted  to  alarm  and  terrify  their  hearers. 

'Others  dwell  continually,  and  only,  upon  those  parts  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  calculated  to  sooth  ana  comfort. 

Some  shun  every  thing,  which  is  unpopular ;  dnd  utter  only 
smooth  things ;  such  as  they  expect  to  be  relished  by  their  hear- 
ers ;  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  their  Congrega- 
.tions  will  receive  nothing  else,  and  that  therefore  nothing  else  will 
1)e  useful  to  them.  Yet  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  Elders  of  Epbe« 
WQAf  iiaXhthadnotihuMudio  declare  io  them  all  the  eoumeli  of 
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God:  and  God  said  to  Ezekiel,  Go^  and  speak  unto  the  children 
of  ihxf  people  ;  and  tell  them^  Thiis  saith  the  Lord  God ;  whether 
fheu  will  near^  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 

Others  appear  pleased  to  excite,  and  form  their  discourses  in 
ftuch  a  mariner,  as  to  excite,  a  hostility  to  truth,  even  beyond  that, 
which  is  natural  to  man.  Yet  it  is  recorded  of  him,  who  is  styled 
in  the  Scriptures  the  Preacher^  that  he  sought  to  find  otU  acceptabU 
words* 

Some  preachers,  who  dwell  upon  the  Law^  exhibit  it  not  only  as 
ihe  rale  of  our  duty^  but  as  the  ground  of  our  Justification* 

Others  leave  the  Law  chiefly,  or  wholly,  out  of  their  discourseSi 
even  as  a  rule  of  obedience. 

To  all  these  and  oibet  similat^  modes  of  preachiilg,  equally  con* 
trary  to  reason  and  revelation,  I  oppose,  both  as  a  refutation,  and 
A  censure,  the  charge  of  St.  Paid  to  Timothy,  cited  above,  and 
the  solemn  reasons  by  which  it  is  enforced.  Man  cannot  call  in 
question  the  impprtance,  or  the  usefulness,  anymore  than  the  truth 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  is 
Useful  to  mankind  ;  and  is  to  be  received  by  them  with  reverential 
fiind  grateful  acknowledgments.  It  is  to  be  believed :  it  is  to  be 
obeyed :  it  is  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  the  very  ends,  for 
which  it  was  revealed. 

Jill  Scripture,  says  St.  Paul,  is  profitable.  Let  me  subjoin  that 
Wei  cannot  tell.  With  any  certainty,  what  particular  doctrine,  pre- 
cept, or  fact,  will  be  most  profitable :  that  is,  on  a  given  occasion. 
Often,  very  often,  ministers  have  found  those  discourses  most  use- 
ful to  their  hearers,  firom  which  they  had  scarcely  cherished  any 
hopes. 

3.  A  Preacher  is  bound  to  gite  to  each  subject  that  degree  ofplact 
dnd  importance,  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures. 

This  rule,  I  am  aWare,  can  only  be  followed  generally.  In  a 
case,  so  imperfectly  definite,  exactness  of  conformity  is  evidently 
unattainable,  and,  happily  for  us,  unnecessary.  But  a  general 
bonformity  to  it  is  sufficiently  easy,  and  obviously  our  duty. 

On  some  subjects  the  Scriptures  dwell  abundantly ;  exhibiting 
them  always  as  primarj'  parts  of  the  system  of  truth  and  duty, 
which  they  contain.  Others  they  plainly  present  to  us  as  compar- 
atively of  little  importance.  Judgment,  Mercy,  and  Faith,  are 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  :  while,  compared  with  these,  T\th%nf 
Mint,  Anise,  and  Cummin,  is  of  little  consequence.  When  it  is 
said,  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish  ;  Without  faith  it  is  impoi* 
sible  to  please  God ,  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord: 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive,  that  faith,  repentance,  and 
holiness,  are  of  supreme  importance  to  man.  But  the  observance^ 
OT  non-observance,  of  one  day  above  another,  (I  refer  not,  here, 
to  the  Sabbath)  modes  of  worship,  and  many  other  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  are  plainly  of  very  inferior  consequence*    Tll»' 
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manner,  in  which  these  subjcctf  are  respectively  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  furnishes  ample  proof,  that  these  ohservatioot  art 
just. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  time,  cart 
and  pains,  which  the  preacher  is  to  bestow  on  the  respective  sul^ 
jrrts  of  his  discourses  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  That  oa 
which  Ihey  lay  the  greatest  stress,  is  most  to  engross  his  attentioQi 
and  his  sermons.  Thai,  on  which  they  lay  the  least  stress,  is  least 
to  be  dwelt  upon  by  him. 

I  say  this  is  to  be  done  in  ordinary  circumstances*  But  there 
are  peculiar  occasions,  frequendy  occurring,  which  demand  his 
peculiar  attention.  His  hearers  may  be  especially  addicted  to 
some  particular  sins,  or  in  especial  danger  from  particular  errors  9 
or  may  peculiarly  need  to  be  taught  certain  truths,  or  urged  to 
certain  acts  of  duty.  These  will  then  require  his  peculiar  efforts : 
and  for  such  efforts,  in  such  cases,  he  will  find  an  ample  warrant 
in  the  Scriptures.  Timothy^  and  TituSj  were  expressly  command- 
ed to  inculcate  particular  things  in  a  peculiar  degreci  because 
they  were  peculiarly  necessary.  Ministers  are  directed  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith^  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  and  are  said  to 
be  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel.  They  arc,  therefore,  required 
to  defend  those  parts  of  it  most  frequently,  as  well  as  most  stren* 
uously,  which  are  most  questioned  ;  and  to  oppose  with  the  great- 
est vigour  those  errors,  from  which  their  hearers  are  in  the  great* 
est  danger.  In  this  manner  Christ  preached:  in  this  manner 
preached  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles :  steadily  directing  their 
discourses  to  the  occasions,  which  gave  them  birth.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  plain  dictate  of  common  sense ;  and,  with  these  war- 
rants, will  be  certainly,  as  well  as  safely,  followed  by  every  wise 
and  faithful  Minister. 

The  Bible  is  written  in  a  manner,  perfectlv  fitted  to  produce  the 
best  effects  on  the  moral  state  of  man.  The  preacher,  who  fol- 
lows closely  this  divine  example,  may  therefore  rationally  hope  to 
Croduce  tile  best  moral  effects  on  his  hearers.  On  the  contrary, 
e,  who  wanders  from  it,  ought,  while  he  censures  himself  deeply 
for  his  disrespect  to  this  perfect  pattern,  to  believe,  that  he  shall 
find  little  consolation  in  the  fruits  of  his  preachine.  In  vain  will 
he  plead,  that,  in  his  view,  some  other  mode  will  be  better  suited 
to  the  wants  of  his  hearers.  In  vain  will  he  think  himself  nn$$ 
above  that  which  is  written.  In  vain  will  he  plead  the  nature  and 
influence  of  any  doctrines,  or  precepts,  as  viewed  by  his  own 
judgment.  God,  who  knew  the  nature  of  all  precepts,  and  doc- 
trines, has  written  such  of  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  his  own  wisdom  determined  to  be  best  for  man*  Un- 
less the  preacher,  therefore,  thinks  himself  wiser  than  God,  lie 
must  perceive  his  opinioa  to  be  wholly  out  of  placet  iinfiHindeJi 
and  unhappy* 
Vol.   IV;  tt 
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Talhi  Ijtm*  und  to  the  UBiimony  :  if  they  itpeak  not  0ccording  to 
tlUiwordjit  w  (fecait9€  there  u  w^  light  in  ikrnu  This  senlence  Ls 
equiiily  applicable,  lo  the  parts,  as  lo  the  whole, of  thin  word;  and 
jnWisdly  jifftt  with  rcsfjcct  lo  their  im|ioi*taucc,  aiiil  iiiAueiice>  as 
well  as'lo  their  truth*  In  bo±  re^spects  the  ScripturHl  exhibition 
M  perfect.  He  who  copies  i*^  aud  ne  onl/i  will  Jo  ibe  most  good 
iii'ius'powtr. 
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PREACHIAO. 


Matthiw  iitUI.  19. — Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teadk  att  ntHmm, 

JrROM  ihcse  words  1  proposed  in  the  preceding  discouno  td 
examine, 

J.   The  End  I 

IK  llieMiture; 

Ill«  The  Subjects  ;  and, 

IV.   The  Manner  ;  of  Preachings 

The  ihrcc  fii*st  of  ihesc  heads  1  discussed  at  that  time ;  and  shall 
now  go  on  to  consider  the 

IV .  Viz.   The  Manner  of  Preachmg. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  Sermons  contain  the  truth  $  important  and 
indisf)ensable  as  this  is.  A  Sermon  may  contain  Evangelical  truth, 
and  that  only  ;  and  yet  may  exhibit  it  in  such  a  Manner,  as  to  pre* 
vent  a  great  part  of  its  proper  efficacy.  Nor  does  the  evil  always 
stop  here.  Instances  have  existed  ni  the  world,  and  that  not  very 
utifrr()uently,  in  which  preachers  have  uiiered  nothing  but  what 
was  strictly  Evangelical,  and  yet  have  on!)  amusixl,  wearied,  or 
disgusted  sober,  patient,  and  candid  hearers.  The  Manner,  there- 
fore, in  which  truth  is  preached,  may  possess  an  importance,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  views  which  I  have  formed  of  this  subject,  may  be  exhibited 
under  the  following  heads. 

1  •  The  Gospel  ought  ever  to  be  preached  Plainly  }  so  as  to  be  clear* 
/y,  and  easily,  understood  by  those  who  hear. 
'  Si.  Pauly  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  19,  says,/  would  rather  speak  Jive  words 
with  my  understandings  that  with  my  voice  I  might  teach  others^ 
also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Vvom 
the  conclusioa  of  this  passage,  and  the  general  tenour  of  his  rea- 
soning in  this  chapter,  it  is  evident,  that  to  speak  with  the  under- 
standing denotes  to  speak  diat  which  would  be  understood,  not 
by  himself  only,  but  by  those  who  beard  him.  This,  he  informs 
us,  was  of  more  value  in  his  estimation  than  the  sunernatural  power 
of  speaking  with  tongues,  however  coveted,  and  however  splendid 
an  endowment. 

With  St.  Pai/ff  opinion,  Common  sense  exactly  harmonizes.  To 
teach  is  to  communicate  knowledge.  But  the  teachert  ^lehoif.mit 
imderstood,  communicatesiiiothiog*. 
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Plainness  of  preaching  involves  Perspiadty^  and  Prtcmtm^  of 
language  ;  and,  indeed,  Purity^  and  Propriety^  also.  Our  words 
ought  to  be  English,  and  to  be  used  as  they  ni*e  customarily  used. 
They  ought,  also,  to  express  that,  and  that  only,  which  we  intend, 
and  to  express  it  clearly.  All  this,  as  you  know,  is  necessary  to 
writing  and  speaking  well,  generally.  P«CM//ar/y  is  it  neceb^ary, 
when  we  address  popular  assemblies;  a  great  part  of  whom  are 
accustomed  to  plaui  language  only;  and  supremely^  when  we  utter 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  infinitely  important  as 
the  means  of  Eternal  life. 

Our  phraseology  ought  carefully  to  be  cleared  of  all  ambiguities ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  only  to  perplex  those  who  hear.  If  these 
are  admitted  into  sermons  through  carelessness,  the  preacher  is  in- 
excusable :  if  through  doubt  in  his  mind,  he  is  bound  to  say  nothing 
concerning  the  subjects  of  his  doubts,  unless  when  compelled  to 
acknowieage  them  to  his  audience. 

Ttcknicai,  or  scientifical^  language  is,  also,  to  be  excluded  from 
popular  sermons.  This  may  sometimes  serve  to  show  the  learning 
of  the  preacher :  but  will  prevent  his  sermons  from  being  useful  to 
his  audience. 

A  still  greater  trespass  against  plainness  of  speech,  and  much 
more  common  in  the  desk,  is  committed  in  what  is  called  Metaphys* 
teal  Preaching.  The  science  of  Metaphysics,  as  you  well  know, 
is  (hat  which  is  employed  Oiboui  the  nature  of  things.  As  this  sub- 
ject is  peculiarly  abstruse,  and  demands  nice  and  difficult  disqui- 
sition; all  discussions  which  are  nice  and  difficult,  are  familiarly 
termed  Metaphysical.     Most  young  preachers  arc  fond  of  Meta- 

Shysical  subjects;  and,  he  the  subject  almost  what  it  may,  of  the 
[etaphysical  mode  of  discussion.  Nor  are  young  preachers  alone 
in  these  respects. 

All  preaching,  of  this  nature,  is,  however,  chiefly  useless,  and 
commonly  mischievous.  No  ordinary  congregation  ever  under- 
stood, to  any  valuable  purpose,  Metaphysical  subjects :  and  no 
congregation,  it  is  believed,  was  ever  much  edified  by  a  metaphys- 
ical manner  of  discussion.  Whenever  distinctions  become  sub- 
tile and  nice ;  they  cease  to  be  made  by  the  common  mind  ;  and, 
however  clear  the  preacher's  views  may  be,  they  will  never,  in 
this  case,  become  the  views  of  his  audience.  After  attempting 
for  a  while  to  follow  him  in  his  ingenious  career,  and  finding 
themselves  unable,  they  will  give  up  the  attempt  in  des])air  and 
disgust. 

Happily,  the  duty  of  the  prepcher,  and  the  interest  of  his  con- 

ifregalion,  do  net  demand  this  mode  of  preaching.  Few  Theo- 
ogical  subjects  ordinarily  require  discussions  of  this  nature:  and 
none  of  them,  unless  on  rare  and  peculiar  occasions,  require  them 
in  the  desk.  The  obvious  investigations  of  common  sense  are  in- 
comparably better  fitted  to  popular  audiences.  Common  Sense, 
th«  most  valuable  faculty  (it  I  may  call  it  such)  of  man*  finds  ail 
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Its  premises  cither  in  revelation,  or  in  facts ;  adopts  arguments, 
only  of  the  a  posteriori  kind ;  extends  its  reasonings  through  a 
few  stops  only  ;  derives  its  illustrations  from  familiar  sources ;  dis- 
criminates, only  where  there  is  a  real  diiference  ;  and  admits  con* 
elusions,  only  where  it  can  see  their  connexion  with  the  premises. 
At  theoretical  philosophy  it  laughs.  Theoretical  'divinity  it  de- 
tests. To  this  faculty  the  Scriptures  are  almost  universally  ad- 
dressed. The  subjects,  which  they  contain,  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Metaphysical ;  and  often  so  abstruse,  as  to  defy  human 
investigation.  Vet  they  are  almost  always  treated  in  the  obvious 
manner  of  Common  Sense.  Even  Si.  Patdj  one  of  the  most 
profound  of  all  Reasoners,  never  appears  to  choose  abstruse  dis- 
cussion, i^  hen  the  subject  will  allow  of  any  other;  and  returns 
with  apparent  pleasure  to  a  plainer  mode  of  discourse,  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit.  Our  Saviour  treats  every  sub- 
ject in  the  direct  manner  of  Common  Sense,  although  he  often  dis- 
courses concerning  things  of  the  most  profound  nature, 

There  is  another  evil  in  the  Metaphysical  mode  of  disquisition, 
which  ought,  in  most  instances,  to  discourage  us  from  attempting 
it.  It  is  this.  The  Preacher  himself  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  by 
the  abstruse  nature  of  his  subject,  and  by  the  tenuous,  subtile, 
manner  of  his  reasoning ;  and  is  often  very  far  from  possessing 
clear  views  of  either.  Men,  devoted  to  literary  inquiries,  are  fre- 
quently ambitious  of  Metaphysical  fame.  Abstruse  reasonings, 
curious  speculations,  especially  when  they  are  their  own,  and,  still 
more,  discoveries,  made  in  this  profound  science,  by  themselves, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  new,  are  regarded  by  them  with 
peculiar  favouritism  and  fondness.  Attempts  of  this  nature  arc 
therefore  made  by  multitudes,  both  Philosophers  and  Divines.  But 
of  all  those,  which  have  been  made,  few,  very  few,  have  been  sue* 
cessful.  Almost  all  have,  at  the  best,  been  only  ingenious  amuse- 
ments ;  and  far  the  greater  part  have  fallen  short  even  of  this 
character.  Whatever  applause,  or  credit,  they  have  gained,  has 
usually  been  momentary.  Of  utility,  almost  all  have  been  totally 
destitute,  and  have,  accordingly,  soon  vanished  from  the  attention 
of  mankind.  Aquinas  and  Duns-Scotus^  men  scarcely  inferior  to 
any  Metaphysicians,  and  once  more  celebrated  than  any  writer  of 
the  present  day,  are  now  known,  almost  solely  by  their  names. 
How  evident  is  it,  therefore,  that  men,  nossessed  only  of  the  com- 
mon talents,  such  as  those  of  almost  all  men,  and,  still  more,  men 
of  moderate  information,  were  never  designed  by  God  to  be  useful 
as  Metaphysicians.  Generally,  therefore.  Clergymen  cannot  be 
wisely  employed  in  often  uttering  discussions  oi  this  nature  from 
the  Desk. 

At  the  same  time,  every  subject  of  preaching  ought,  so  far  as 
the  f)urpose  in  view  requires,  to  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Sub- 
jects, indeed,  which  are  plain,  and  doctrines  wnich  are  acknowl- 
edged, demand  often  very  little  discussion.    If  they  are  exhibited 
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with  clear  arrangement,  ami  with  brief  and  distinct  evidencei 
nothing  more  will  usuaPy  be  necessary.  Al  times,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mark  the  connexion  bciwcen  the  sui  jrct  in  hand,  and 
others  intimately  related  to  it,  Lhat  tluir  harmony  may  be  under- 
litood.  But  whenever  doctrints  arc  Ic63  clear,  or  more  disputed, 
greater  pains  will  always  he  nccej:s;ry  to  exhibit  iheir  evidence, 
and  evince  their  truth.  If  the  Preachor  has  formed  clear  and 
comprehensive  views  of  them  hima^clf ;  he  cannot  bo  at  a  loss  for 
Qsefut  modes  of  presenting  them  to  others.  That  view  of  thic*m, 
which  is  most  satisfactory  to  himself,  wil!  almost  always  best  satis- 
fy others*  Diligent  study,  precision  of  thought,  and  habitual  clear- 
ness of  arrangement,  will  regularly  qualify  him  for  this  pail  of  his 
business. 

2.   Tht  Gospel  ought  to  he  preached  Variously^ 

By  this  1  intend,  that  both  the  manner,  and  especially  the  sub- 
jects, of  preaching  should  be  diversified. 

The  fouiidation  of  preaching  in  this  manner  is  laid  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  in  the  nature  of  divine  truth.  Tlie  love  of  variety  is 
one  of  the  clemenlarv  principles  of  human  naimc  ;  and  stems  to 


that  they  might  display  the  boundless  diverijily  ofliis  wisdom  and 
goodness.  That  man  may  understand  them,  it  is  absolutely  n^'ces- 
sary,  that  he  study  them :  and  to  the  study  of  diem,  the  lovo  of 
their  nature,  and  appearance,  is  indispensable.  Hence  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  constitution  :  a  principle,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  a  preacher. 

Divine  truth,  which  is  an  account  of  die  works,  and  cliaracier, 
of  God,  is  possessed,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  of  a  corresponding 
variety.  A:l  the  parts,  of  which  this  irutii  is  composed,  are  declar- 
ed to  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  r< proof  fur  curreclhm,  and  for 
instruction  in  rifrhttoiisncss.  The  profit  of  tlie  whole  is  made  up  of 
that,  which  is  furnished  by  the  several  parts;  and  to  be  either 
communicated,  or  gained,  must  be  derived  from  diem  all.  All, 
therefore,  should,  so  far  as  may  he,  find  their  proper  place  in  the 
successive  discourses  of  the  preacher. 

Besides,  a  great  part  of  the  beauty,  excellence,  and  usefulness, 
of  Evangelical  doctrines  and  precepts,  results  from  their  mutual 
relations,  seen  only  by  com[)aring  them  with  each  other.  Faith, 
Justitication,,and  Holiness,  for  examjtle,  have  an  import,  a  beau- 
ty, a  distinction,  arising  from  their  connexion  with  each  other, 
which  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  fiiid  by  a  separate  investiga- 
tion. But  unless  all  these,  and  many  other,  doctrines  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  preacher,  diis  connexion  can  never  be  learned  by  his 
hearers. 

Of  this  variety  of  preaching,  in  both  respects,  the  Scriptures 
•re  an  abundant  example*    In  them  we  fipd  an  immense  diver^i* 
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ty  of  truths,  communicated  in  a  delightful  divcnitjr  of  manner* 
Here  we  are  furnished  wiin  profound  reasonings;  short,  pruden* 
tial,  moral,  an  J  religious,  maxims;  plain  and  pithy  precepts ;  ora- 
tions in  form  ;  poetry  of  every  species,  and  every  high  degree  of 
excellence;  familiar  letters;  private  journals  ;  history,  both  gen- 
eral and  biographical;  together  with  most  other  approved  modes 
of  communication.  At  the  same  time,  each  writer  has  adopted  his 
own  peculiar  manner,  both  in  prose  and  poetry ;  and  thus,  while 
furnishing  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  writings  are  genuine,  has 
added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  sacred  volume.  By  these 
various  methods  of  communication,  the  understanding  is  addressed 
with  the  highest  advantage ;  the  imagination  is  powerfully  allured; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  irresistibly  engrossed.  Hence, 
the  Bible  is  more  bought,  and  more  read,  than  any  other  book. 
Hence,  also,  man  is  summoned  with  peculiar  success,  to  the  great 
business  of  repentance  and  reformation.  TbeVisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  manifested  in  this  interesting  structure  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 

By  this  happy  method  of  communicating  Divine  truth,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  rendered,  also,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  writings* 
They  are  indeed  pre-eminently  comprehensive  by  their  concise- 
ness. In  addition  to  this,  they  possess  that  character  in  a  far  high- 
er degree  by  means  of  their  perpetually  diversified  manner  of 
communication.  From  this  source  the  same  truths  are  presented 
to  us  in  lights  unceasingly  new ;  and  with  connexions,  surprising 
the  mind  on  every  successive  page.  Hence,  by  an  examination, 
arnJ  comparison,  of  dilTcrent  passages,  new  truths,  not  directly  de- 
clared, are  unfolded  with  absolute  clearness,  and  indubitable  cer- 
tainty.    The  number  of  these  truths  is  incomprehensible. 

This  extraordinary  variety  of  manner  cannot,  I  acknowledge, 
be  adopted  by  a  preacher.  Still  it  a'Uhorizes,  and  in  my  view,  re 
quires,  him  to  diversify  his  discourses  in  every  mode,  which  is  war- 
ranted by  correct  taste,  so  far  as  it  shall  be  in  his  power.  Preach- 
ing is  in  its  nature  an  address  to  a  popular  assembly;  andean, 
therefore,  admit  of  no  other  varieties  of  manner,  than  those,  which 
are  applicable  to  such  an  address.  But  even  these  may  be  con- 
•siderably  numerous.  Such  an  address,  from  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  and  succeeding  Ministers,  may  be  warrantably  distribut- 
ed under  two  great  heads :  Preachings  in  the  proper  sense^  and 
Commeniing^  The  former  of  these  is  naturally  the  most  interest- 
ing ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive.  In  the  course  of  it, 
many  doctrines  may  be  illustrated,  and  many  parts  of  Scripture 
explained,  and  enforced,  which  the  preacher  can  never  even  intro- 
duce into  sermons.  Difficulties,  also,  which  may  perplex  the  com- 
mon mind,  may  in  this  manner  be  removed ;  seeming  discordances 
reconciled ;  connexions  and  other  relations  illuslratred  ;  and  har* 
mony  displayed  ;  more  advantageously  than  in  any  other  manner* 
On  all  these  accounts  it  will  engage,  as  well  as  improve ;  and  ^  % 
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part  ot  every  course  of  preaching,  urill  render  the  ^hole  course 
more  interesting  than,  perhaps,  it  could  be  otherwise. 

In  both  modes,  the  rrcacher  will  increase  that  varicly  of  com- 
munication, which  will  be  both  usel'iil  and  pleasant,  by  adupting  in* 
variabli/^  his  ozun  characterislical  manner.  Every  man  is  ionncd  to 
think,  speak,  and  write,  in  a  manner  peculiar  lo  himscir.  This, 
being  contrived  by  the  Divine  wisdom,  is  natui-ally  fitted  to  be  both 
agreeable  and  useful;  and  ought  always  to  be  retained.  //  matf, 
%l  ought  to  bcy  improved^  so  far  as  our  circumstances  will  allow ; 
InU  it  cannot  be  softly  exchanged  for  that  of  any  other  individual j 
noTj  without  serious  disadvantage,  for  a  general  mode,  established 
by  common  consent.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  Criticism  to  form 
rules,  so  narrow,  as  to  limit  the  natural,  proper,  and  pleasing  ex- 
cursions of  the  human  mind.  Men  ofiener  write  with  vigour  and 
success,  when  they  forget,  disregard,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  incum- 
brance of  these  rines,  than  when  they  are  timorously  governed  by 
them.  I  do  not  deny,  that  as  they  are  now  adopted  by  enlighten 
ed  men,  they  are  generally  just,  and  will  serve  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  us  to  judu;e  of  nhat  is  already  written,  and  to 
avoid  blemishes  and  absuraities  in  writing.  But  they  never  can 
teach,  and  very  frequently,  prevent,  that  excellence  in  writing,  of 
which  we  are  capable.  To  avoid  this  evil,  and  to  make  the  Diost 
of  his  powers,  every  preacher,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  gen- 
eral manner,  should,  with  so  much  conformity  to  it,  as  to  save 
himself  from  iust  censure,  adopt  his  own  manner,  improved  at 
much  as  may  be,  but  never  relinciuished,  nor  destroyed.  This  will 
enable  him  to  differ,  usefully  and  pleasingly  only,  from  other  preach 
ers ;  and  will  give  to  his  discourses  most  of  that  novelty,  ol  whicb 
sermons  are  now  susceptible.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  alwayi 
appear  in  it  with  more  advantage,  than  in  any  other;  and  wilt  add 
extensively  to  that  diversity  of  communication,  which  1  have  urg- 
ed, in  both  these  kinds  of  discourse.  Should  any  person  appre* 
hend,  that  the  general  mode,  in  use,  must  be  exactly  followed ;  I 
answer,  that  very  different  modes  have  been  acceptable,  and  use- 
ful, in  other  ages,  and  other  countries  ;  and  that  human  nature  fui^ 
Dishes  no  satisfactory  proof,  that  they  may  not  be  uj^eful  again. 
'"  *  As  to  variety  of  subjects  the  preacher  can  never  be  at  a  loss; 
■'  -/*and  must  h>e  inexcusable,  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  this  ad- 
•*'j:  vantage.  The  Bible  is  a  world;  and  all  that  it  contains  is  prof- 
"  ;iered  to  his  use.  Every  thing,  which  it  contains,  is  ^Iso  profitabU 
*:>•  for  instruction. 

^vV>  '  It  will  be  in  vain  for  a  preacher  to  allege,  that,  in  his  view,  some 
V,!rV*ubjects  are  sufficiently  important  to  claim  the  whi  le  attention  both 
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.VV'$Kc'p  determine,  that  it  is  proper  for  him  to  preach  onlv  on  alarm* 
-  .V  j||£  tliemesy  that  sinners  maybe  compelled  to  lay  faoldf  on  eteroal 


^v^r'/^'ypcts  are  sulhciently  important  to  clann  tne  wm  le  attention  itoi 
i^^-Jtof  himself  and  his  hearers.  As  I  remarked  in  liie  preceding  dii 
/•V'^^nrse,  the  comparative  iinpor'ance  ol  doctrines  is  bctlled  by  li 
■  ^^^Sbfipiurcs  themselves.     Thim,  he  is  bound  to  follow.     Should  t 
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life  :  or  should  he  judge,  that  they  are  only  to  be  allured  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  and  tlic  benevolent  of- 
fers of  life,  made  in  the  Gospel ;  he  judges  erroneously*  The 
proof  is  ;  God  has  tliought  othei  wise.  Should  he  choose  to  dwell 
only  on  the  duties,  immediately  owed  to  God  ;  or  on  those,  which 
immediately  respect  men ;  he  seriously  mistakes  his  proper  bua* 
ness:  for  God  has  required,  and  inculcated,  both.  If,  in  a  word, 
he  selects  any  favourite  subject,  or  class  of  subjects ;  he  does 
what  the  Scriptures  no  where  justify,  and  abundantly  condemn* 
■  In  the  mean  time,  let  every  preacher,  who  frequently  handles 
x)ne,  or  customarily  handles,  a  few  subjects,  in  his  sermons,  and,  as 
will  always  be  the  fact,  handles  them  substantially  in  one  manner, 
remember,  that  this  monotony  will  soon  become  wearisome  tahis 
hearers,  and  in  a  great  measure  rob  him  of  the  power  of  doing 
them  good.  What  he  says  may  be  true.  It  may  be  pleasing ;  it 
may  be  edifying.  But  reiteration  will  soon  render  it  disgusting, 
and  useless.  For  this  fault  nothing  will  atone.  Common  Sense  is 
against  him.  Humau  nature  is  against  him.  The  Scriptures  are 
against  him.     In  vain,  therefore,  will  he  search  for  an  excuse. 

3.   The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Boldly* 

He,  who  brings  a  message  from  God,  ought  never  to  be  afraid  of 
man.  He  ought  to  remember  the  authority,  the  commands,  and 
the  presence,  of  his  Master ;  and  his  own  duty,  and  accountable- 
ness.  He  ought  to  remember,  that,  if  he  clehver  his  message 
faithfully,  he  will  be  accepted ;  if  not,  he  will  be  condemned. 
Nor  ought  he  any  more  to  forget,  that,  in  the  former  case,  he  will 
in  all  probability  promote  the  salvation  of  his  flock  5  and,  in  the 
latter,  conduct  them  only  to  destruction. 

To  faithfulness,  boldness  is  indispensable.  The  fear  of  tnan 
always  bringeth  a  snare.  Equally  dangerous  is  ii  to  love  the  praise 
of  men.  Independence  of  both  is  absolutely  necessary  to  integri- 
ty. No  specimens  of  pungent,  intrepid  address  to  the  consciences 
of  men,  or  of  undaunted  reproof  for  their  sins,  are  more  vivid  and 
glowing  than  those  of  our  Saviouc  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to 
the  Pharisees.  Of  Paul  it  is  very  frequently  recorded,  thp,t  fct  . 
spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  also  directs  the  ^ 
Ephesians  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer,  that  he  might  speak  hold' 
ly,  as  he  ought  to  speak.  Similar  things  are  recorded  of  Barnabas 
and  Apollos.  The  discourses  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  StefUen,  record- 
ed in  the  Acts,  are  also  illustrious  specimens  of  tbis  noble  and 
upright  independence  of  character.  What  Preach  cr  will  hesitate 
to  obey  such  authority,  and  to  follow  such  examples! 

With  his  duty  will  ever  be  combined  his  immp  diate  interest.  In 
so  solemn  a  case,  as  this,  peace  and  self-appro'jation  can  never  be 
possessed  by  him,  who  does  not,  without  reserve  or  palliatioii; 
without  fear  or  flattery,  declare  the  truth,  (is  it  is  in  Jesus,  At  the  . 
same  time,  he  will  sink  in  the  estimation  of  his  flock.  Every  dis- 
cerning man,  nay,  every  man  of  commor.i  sense,  will  soon  suspect 
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both  his  mtegrily  and  his  piety ;  and  will  regard  him  as  a  time- 
server,  unfaimful  to  God,  and  interested  only  for  himself.  A  Min- 
ister, labouring  under  these  imputations,  will  neither  be  trusted, 
nor  respected.  Even  those,  who  love  Ihe  smooth  things^  which  he 
utters,  will  despise  him  for  uttering  them. 

The  bold,  independent,  honest  preacher  will,  on  the  contrary, 
be  naturally  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  people  ;  even  by  those, 
who  smart  under  the  censures,  which  he  directs  against  their  sins, 
and  tremble  at  the  alarm,  which  he  sounds  in  their  ears  concern- 
ing their  future  destiny.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  enjoy  the  con- 
solation of  knowing,  that  he  lias  faithfully  laboured  to  discharge 
his  duty :  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  flock,  and  to  keep  himself  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  On 
a  dying-bed  he  will  be  able  to  say,  and  find  unspeakable  hope  in 
saymg,  with  St,  Paul,  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  coim- 
sel  o/Godj  and  have  kept  back  nothing  which  was  profitable  to  ny 
people. 

4.  The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Solemnly, 

All  things,  pertaining  to  divine  truth,  are  eminently  solemn. 
Such  are  its  Author  and  its  End;  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  com- 
municated ;  the  miracles,  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  the  world ; 
the  Redeemer,  by  whom  it  was  disclosed ;  and  the  wonderful  ex- 
pense, by  which  it  came  to  mankind.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the 
subjects,  about  which  it  is  employed.  Nothing  ever  appeared  to 
the  human  mind  of  such  import,  as  the  character  and  actions  of 
God ;  the  excellencies  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  amazing  work  of 
Redemption  ;  the  depravity,  and  condemnation,  of  men  5  the  glo- 
rious exercise  of  mercy  to  our  race  ;  the  renovation  of  the  soul ; 
the  importance  of  life  and  death,  of  judgment  and  eternity,  of 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

In  these  things  is  involved  our  all.  How,  then,  can  a  preacher 
commissioned  by  God  to  declare  them  to  his  fellow-men,  fail  to 
realize  their  immense  importance  and  amazing  solemnity?  How 
can  he  fail  of  declaring  them  with  a  corresponding  solemnity  to  his 
flock  ^ 

"  He  that  negociates  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassadori  the  grand  concerns 
Of  Judgment  and  of  mercyi  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul : 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation :  ana  t'  address 
^e  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 
^en  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart** 

If  the  nature  of  these  subjects  be  dul v  considered ;  if  their  UB- 
portance  be  duly  felt;  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  preacher  to  fail 
of  exhibiting  them  to  his  hearers  with  the  deepest  solemnity. 
Lightness  of  manner  is  always  generated  by  lightness  of  Bttiid. 
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He,  who  adopts  it  in  the  Desk,  has  forgotten,  that  his  discourse 
is  professedly  derived  from  the  Bible,  employed  about  God,  and 
directed  to  Eternity. 

A  trespass  against  this  manner  of  preaching,  not  unfrequent,  and 
highly  reprehensible,  is  a  mode,  sometimes  termed  theatrical.  It 
may  be  tlius  described.  The  preacher,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  result,  sits  down  to  write  as  finished  a  composition, 
and  enters  the  Desk  to  speak  it  as  gracefully,  as  he  can.  His 
commanding  object  is  to  please,  to  excite  admiration,  and  to  gain 
applause.  His  proper  business  is  forgotten.  This  is,  to  awaken, 
convince,  and  save,  his  fiock.  He  has  carved  out  for  himself  a 
new  employment,  of  which  the  Scriptures  know  nothing.  This 
is,  to  exhibit  himself  to  advantage.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
plain,  bold,  and  solemn,  address,  with  which  divine  truth  is  in- 
stinctively preached,  the  audience  is  amused  with  a  combination  Of 
brilliant  images,  and  pathetic  ellusions,  intended  merely  to  excitfe 
admiration.  To  increase  this  effect,  they  are  presented  to  the 
audience  with  such  efforts  of  utterance  and  gesture,  as  are  usually 
exhibited  on  the  Stage.  In  truth,  the  desk  is  here  changed,  for 
the  time,  into  a  stage  :  and  the  Preacher,  laying  aside  his  own 
character,  puts  on  that  of  an  Actor.  Like  other  actors,  he  in- 
tends merely  to  please  tliose  who  hear  him.  Theif  souls,  and 
their  salvation,  his  own  character,  duty,  and  final  account,  he 
has  forgotten.  He  has  forgotten  his  Bible  :  he  has  forgotten 
his  God. 

The  most  solemn,  the  best,  sermons  may  be,  they  usually  are, 
marked  with  strong  images,  bold,  figurative  language,  and  affecting 
addresses  to  the  heart.  The  whole  energy  oi  the  mind  is  poured 
out  in  them  by  the  preacher.  But  in  such  sermons  all  these  things 
are  adventitious.  They  grow  spontaneously  out  of  the  solemn, 
and  most  affecting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  preacher's  deep  sense 
of  its  vast  importance,  and  his  earnest  desire  that  his  audience  may 
feel  it,  as  it  is  felt  by  himself.  Here  the  subject  is  the  only  thing 
which  is  prominent.  The  preacher  is  in  a  great  measure  forgotten 
both  by  himself  and  his  hearers.  In  the  mode  which  I  have  rep- 
rehended, the  Preacher  is  the  only  conspicuotis  figure ;  while  the 
diminutive  subject  is  faintly  sketched,  and  scarcely  seen,  inthcj 
back  ground  of  the  picture. 

5.   The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Eamestlj/. 

Every  thing,  which  is  felt  by  the  mind  to  be  deeply  interesting 
either  to  its  own  welfare,  or  to  that  of  its  fellow-men,  is  by  the  mere 
prompting  of  nature  expressed  with  oamestness,  both  in  writing 
and  speaking.  So  universally  true,  and  so  obvious,  is  this,  that 
he  who  does  not  thus  express  hirjiself  in  thFs  manner,  is  never 
supposed  to  be  interested  at  all.  Accordingly,  men  who  wish  to 
persuade  others,  that  they  feel,  ^vhen  they  do  not,  are  obliged  to^ 
iCOUiUerfeit  this  mode  of  nature  -y^  that  they  may  thus  be  believed  to* 
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fceh     Hence  all  the  assumed  fervour  of  demagogues,  sepamtical 
Preachers,  and  others  of  a  corresponding  character. 

From  this  fact  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  he,  who  would  per- 
suade others,  that  he  is  interested  in  the  subjects,  on  which  he 
descants,  must  originally  feel  them;  and  must  also  express  his 
views  of  them  in  the  native  lan-ruage  of  feeling.  To  a  preachefi 
these  rules  are  important  in  a  acgree  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
estimate.  The  observance  of  them  is  necessary  to  convince  his 
hearers,  that  he  is  an  honest  man.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  of 
such  moment,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him,  who  cordially  be- 
lieves them,  to  avoid  being  deeply  interested ;  and,  if  thus  inter- 
ested, very  difficult  to  fail  of  discovering  that  interest  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  thought,  and  utterance,  in  which  it  is  naturally  express- 
ed. But  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  unless  he  prove  the  fact  to  be 
otherwise,  is  originally  supposed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  its  truths: 
and  is  regularly  considered  as  professing  by  his  very  office  cordial- 
ly to  believe  them.  If,  then,  ne  brings  them  forth  to  his  congre- 
gation in  a  combination  of  cold  sentiments,  lifeless  phraseology, 
and  languid  elocution;  it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  be  satisfied, 
that  he  leels  what  be  professes  to  feel,  or  believes  what  he  profess- 
es to  believe. 

Should  he,  however,  escape  this  imputation,  and,  by  a  life  of 
exemplary  piety  and  beneficence,  prove  himself  to  be  a  good  man ; 
a  case  whicn,  I  acknowledge,  has  frequently  existed ;  his  preach- 
ing will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  still  unhappy.  If  from  the  force  of 
a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  a  habit  of  moving  heavily  in  the 
concerns  of  life,  he  should  have  derived  a  dull,  drawling  mode  of 
thinking,  writing,  and  speaking,  he  will  spread  a  similar  languor 
over  his  hearers  ;  and  lull  their  moral  powers,  if  not  their  natural 
ones,  to  sleep.  They  may  believe  him  to  be  sincere  ;  but  they 
will  never  feel  as  if  he  were  in  earnest.  From  such  preaching,  no 
energy  of  affection,  no  solemn  concern,  no  active  fears,  no  lively 
hopes,  no  vigorous  resolutions,  no  strenuous  efforts  about  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul,  can  be  ordinarily  derived  ;  and,  certainly,  can 
never  be  rationally  expected. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  exhibits  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  in  an  earnest,  fervid  manner,  will  instinctively  be 
regarded  as  being  really  in  earnest.  Religion  from  his  mouth  will 
appear  as  a  concern  of  high  moment ;  a  subject,  in  which  every 
man  is  deeply  interesteJ^  about  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ  the 
most  solemn  thoughts,  a.nd  the  most  efficacious  exertions.  All 
who  attend  on  his  ministry,  wijl  go  to  inquire,  to  listen,  to  feel,  to 
act,  and  to  be  fervently  em^ploy.^d  in  practising  their  duty,  and 
obtaining  their  salvation. 

Let  no  young  preacher  thiniX  himself  excused  for  a  moment,  in 
neglecting  to  acquire  such  a  man.^er  of  preaqhing.  Every  preach- 
er IS  bound  to  use  all  the  means  i  u  his  power  for  the  purpose  of 
XQUsing  the  attention,  and  engaging'  /he  affections,  of  his  flock  to 
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these  mighty  objects.  Much  more,  at  the  same  time,  is  in  his 
power  than  he  will  easily  believe.  A  too  modest  distrust  of  their 
own  talents  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason,  why  the  elo- 
quence of  the  desk  is  in  so  many  instances,  less  earnest,  less  ani- 
mated, than  a  good  man  woula  always  wish.  All  men  will  ac- 
knowledge this  to  be  unhappy  :  often,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  it  is 
criminal  also.  For  he  who  has  not  laboured  as  much  as  is  in  his 
power  to  preach  well,  in  this  respect,  has  certainly  not  laboured  to 
preach  as  well  as  he  can. 

Young  men  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  subject.  A  preacher 
who  is  unanimatcd  in  youth,  will  be  heavy  in  middle  life,  and  torpid 
in  old  age. 

I  know  of  no  class  of  preachers,  so  prone  to  be  defective  in  this 
particular,  as  those  who  are  sometimes  called  Moral  Preachers. 
By  these  I  intend  such  as  inculcate,  not  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
but  such  a  course  of  external  conduct,  as  merely  secures  a  fair 
reputation,  and  renders  the  state  of  society  agreeable :  in  other 
words,  the  morality  of  Zeno  and  Seneca,  It  is  impossible  that  he 
who  recommends  this  morality,  and  stops  here,  should  be  in  earnest 
himself,  or  appear  earnest  to  others. 

6.   The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Affectionately. 

No  employment  awakens,  and  calls  into  action,  all  the  generous 
emotions  of  the  mind  more  than  that  of  the  preacher.  He  comes 
to  his  fellow-men  with  a  message  infinitely  more  interesting,  and 
more  useful,  than  any  other.     He  is  sent  on  an  errand,  more  ex- 

Eressive  of  tenderness  and  good-will.  He  comes  to  disclose  the 
oundlcss  mercy  of  God  to  mankind,  as  manifested  in  the  conde- 
scension, life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer;  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  the  renovation  of  the  soul ;  in  its  safe  conveyance  through 
the  dangers  of  this  world,  and  its  final  admission  into  Heaven. 
This  message  he  brings  to  his  fellow-men,  guilty  and  ruined  in 
themselves,  exposed  to  infinite  danger,  and  hopeless  suffering. 
What  subjects  can  be  equally  affecting  ?  What  employment  cao 
equally  awaken  all  the  tenderness  of  virtue  ? 

An  affectionate  manner  is  in  itself  amiable  and  engaging.  Men 
naturally  love  those,  who  appear  benevolent  and  tender-hearted 
and,  most  of  all,  require,  and  love,  this  character  in  a  Minister  oi 
the  Gospel.  This  character,  or  its  opposite,  can  hardly  fail  to  ap- 
pear in  nis  discourses.  There  are  so  many  things  in  the  subjects 
of  his  preaching,  which  naturally  call  forth  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, that,  if  he  possess  this  disposition,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  in 
his  sentiments,  in  his  language,  and  in  his  manner  of  utterance. 
Wherever  it  appears,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  and  loved  :  and  the 
words  of  a  beloved  preacher  will  always  come  to  his  flock  with  a 
peculiar  power  of  persuasion. 

There  is  one  class  of  Scriptural  subjects,  about  which  I  wish  es- 
pecially to  warn  those  of  my  audience,  who  may  one  day  become 
veachers  of  the  Gospel,    This  class  involves  all  those,  which  r^ 
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spect  the  anger  of  God  against  sin,  and  his  denunciations  against 
sinners :  particularly  the  final  judgment  and  retribution,  and  the 
future  sunerings  of  the  impenitent.  It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to 
hear  these  subjects  discussed  in  that  strong  language,  and  that  ve- 
hement utterance,  with  which  an  impassioned  speaker  labours  to 
express  his  own  indignation,  and  to  rouse  that  of  his  audience 
against  atrocious  crimes  or  invading  enemies.  Vehemence  is  not 
the  manner  of  address,  which  is  suited  to  subjects  of  this  nature. 
The  preacher  ought  to  remember,  that  in  disclosing  the  doom  of 
the  impenitent,  he  is,  perhaps,  pronouncing  his  own.  How  few, 
even  ot  the  best  men,  are  assured  of  their  safety !  Were  this  ob- 
jection removed,  how  foreien,  how  unfitted,  (to  say  the  least)  is  it 
to  subjects  so  awful!  I  have  neard  sermons  of  this  description.  The 
emotions  excited  in  my  own  mind,  and  abundantly  expressed  to 
me  by  others,  were,  I  confess,  a  mixture  of  horror  and  disgust : 
feelings,  from  which  good  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  case  of  this 
nature.  I  wish  these  subjects  ever  to  be  handled  plainly  and  with- 
out disguise.  Such  a  mode  is  equally  essential  to  the  mtegrity  of 
the  preacher,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  discourses.  But  I  wish  them 
to  be  always  handled,  also,  with  such  a  mixture  of  solemnity  and 
aflfection,  as  shall  wholly  exclude  vehemence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
strongly  exhibit  tenderness  on  the  other.  The  words  of  the  preach- 
er should  be  those  of  a  guilty  man  to  guilty  men  ;  of  a  dying  man 
to  dying  men  ;  of  a  man,  who  humbly  hopes,  that  he  has  found 

Eardon  for  himself,  and  is  most  affectionately  anxious,  that  his 
earers  may  find  the  same  blessings  also. 
There  are  two  other  subjects,  w^iich  1  think  are  often  improper- 
ly handled  in  a  different  manner:  a  manner,  which  without  much 
violence  may  be  styled  too  affectionate  :  viz.  the  Love,  and  Suffer- 
ings, of  Christ.  These,  many  preachers  labour  to  describe  with  as 
much  strength  and  teiidcrness,  as  possible.  In  their  efforts  to  be 
peculiarly  pathetic,  they  often  exhibit  such  images,  and  adopt  such 
expressions,  as  have  ever  appeared  to  me  unsuited  to  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  the  theme.  The  love  of  Christ  was  wonderful  in  its 
degree.  But  it  was  attended  with  a  glory,  and  a  subhmity,Vhich 
repel  all  familiar  views,  all  diminutive  representations ;  and  de- 
mand thoughts  of  the  highest  reverence,  and  language  of  the  high- 
est elevation.  All  those  epithets,  which  are  applied  with  the  ut- 
most propriety  and  force  to  human  tenderness,  and  the  soft  affec- 
tions of  our  race,  are  here,  in  my  view,  wholly  misplaced.  Even 
the  epithet  dear,  when  applied  to  the  Saviour,  although  sanctioned 
in  many  Hymns ;  some  of  them  written  by  persons  of  great  re- 
spectability ;  has  ever  appeared  to  me  too  familiar,  too  collo- 
quial, too  diminutive,  to  be  applied  to  this  exalted  Person :  so 
that  I  never  either  hear,  or  read,  it  without  pain.  At  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  strong,  impassioned  exclamations,  which  are 
often  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make  deep  impressions  con- 
ceming  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  produce,  I  acknowledge,  on 
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my  own  mind  the  contrary  effects*  The  death  of  Christ  ought 
never  to  be  lamented  in  such  language,  as  may  very  properly  ex- 
hibit our  feelings  for  the  intense  sufferings  of  a  beloved  child,  or  a 
darling  friend.  How  differently  has  even  SU  Paul^  who,  among  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  David,  who,  among  those  oi 
the  Old,  have  expressed  the  strongest  emotions  concerning  this 
affecting  subject,  exhibited,  each,  his  own  views !  Although  thej 
are  intense,  they  arc  yet  always  dignified,  and  very  often  sublime* 

7.   The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Acceptably* 

ft  is  a  common  opinion,  that  all  the  censures,  thrown  out  against 
what  is  said  by  an  orthodox  preacher,  arise  cither  from  his  waxkt  of 
talents,  from  some  prejudice  against  the  man,  or  from  the  hatred  of 
the  human  heart  to  the  truth  which  he  utters.  Either  of  these  at- 
tributions, particularly  the  last,  may  serve  as  a  convenient  shelter 
for  the  preacber'a  faults ;  but  is  not  a  fair  account  of  the  fact* 
That  the  heart  is  naturally  opposed  to  divine  truth,  and  that  those 
who  declare  it  honestly  are  for  this  reason  often  censured,  I  have 
act  a  doubt.  But  the  preacher  not  unfrequently  occasions  the  cen* 
eure  by  his  own  fault ;  and  ought  never  to  shun  the  blan^,  which 
he  has  merited. 

Solomon  has  taught  us^  that  a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  applu^  or 
citrons,  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver :  a  beautiful  object  beauti- 
fullf/ exhibited,  diiid  therefore,  making  an  impression  remarkably 
delightful.  Of  Solomon^  also,  styled  The  preacher  by  the  Spirit  of 
Goo,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words  /  and 
thatj  while  writing  a  part  of  the  Scriptural  Canon.  Who,  with  these 
considerations  before  him,  can  doubt,  that  this  is  universally  the 
duty  of  such  as  preach  the  Gospel  ? 

But  there  are  men,  who  in  the  desk  appear  to  choose  the  char- 
acter, and  attitude,  of  Polemics.  This  character  is  sometimes 
rendered  necessary,  and  is  then  defensible ;  but,  when  taken  up 
of  choice  merely,  is  always  disagreeable  Slnd  disadvantageous. 

There  are  others,  who,  when  particular  terms,  or  phrases,  have 
become  odious  by  being  used,  and  marked,  in  the  progress  of  a 
vehement  dispute,  adopt  them  still,  either  from  choice  or  negli- 
gence ;  and  tnus  warn  their  hearers,  beforehand,  to  dislike  what- 
ever they  are  prepared  to  say. 

A  third  class  select  a  phraseology,  calculated  to  persuade  an  acK 
dience,  that  they  hold  unheard  of,  and  unwarrantable,  opinions : 
when,  if  they  would  use  customary  language  only,  their  tenets 
would  be  found  to  differ  in  nothing  from  those  whicn  are  common- 
ly i\}ceiyed.  In  this  manner  the  preacher  alarms  his  hearers,  not 
concerning  their  sin  and  danger,  hut  concerning  his  own  heresy; 
and  occasions  an  opposition,  literally  causeless  and  useless. 

Some  attack,  from  the  desk,  such  as  have  personally  offended 
them ;  and  thus  make  it  a  rostrum  of  satire  and  revenge ;  instead 
of  a  pulpit,  where  the  tidmgs  of  salvation  are  to  be  published^ 
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^  To  Dreach  acceptably  demands  all  the  characteristics,  already 
insisted  on  in  this  discourse  :  Plainness,  Variety,  Boldness,  Solem* 
nity,  Earnestness,  and  Affection,  It  also  demands  something  more. 
It  requires,  that  the  preacher  should  avoid  all  these  irregularities; 
that  he  should  be  cautious  of  pushing  his  sentiments  to  rank  ex* 
tremes ;  that  he  should  wantonly  give  no  offence  to  any  man ;  that 
he  should  select,  as  far  as  he  can,  acceptable  words ;  and  that  he 
should  appear  wholly  engaged  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  his 
flock.  His  discourses  ought  to  be  the  result  of  solid  thought, 
careful  study,  and  complete  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  Christianity. 

Finally ;  tney  ought  to  appear  fraught  with  piety  to  God,  and 
mlegrity  to  men. 

In  this  manner  the  Gospel,  unless  I  mistake,  was  originally 
preached.  In  this  manner  it  will,  I  think,  be  preached  by  every 
Minister,  who  unites  the  wisdom  of  the  Serpent  with  the  innocena 
of  the  dove.  In  this  manner,  particularly,  it  will  be  preached  by 
him,  who,  comprehending  thoroughly  the  nature  of  his  office,  and 
feeling  the  necessity  of  ^scharging  the  duties  of  it  faithfuUv,  de- 
iigns,  in  the  end,  to  give  a  joyful  account  of  his  stewardship  to 
God. 


SERMON  CLIV. 


THE   SXTRAORDINART   MfiANS    OF   GRACE. — VARIOUS   DUTIES   OF 

MINISTERS* 


1  Tbbssaloniars  iii.  2. — And  tent  Timothy^  our  brother,  and  minitler  of  CM,  tmd 
our  fellow-labourer  in  the  Gotpel  of  C/iru/,  to  utabluhyou,muieow\/ort^9H€m^' 
eeming  your  faith 

Having  examined,  at  length,  the  great  duty  of  Preaching  the   , 
Gospel  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a 
summary  consideration  o(  other  Ministerial  duties. 

In  the  text  Timothy  is  said  to  be  sent  to  the  Thessalonians,  to 
establish  thcm^  and  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  faith*  What 
was  here  the  business  of  Timothy,  is  the  proper  business  of  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  text,  therefore,  I  derive  this 
doctrine ; 

That  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  appointed  for  the  establish* 
meat  of  Christians,  This  tnith  will  not  be  questioned.  I  shall, 
therefore,  enter  immediately  upon  the  consideration  of  the  princi- 
pal remaining  methods,  in  which  the  duties,  specified  in  the  text, 
are  to  be  performed. 

1.  Every  minister  is  bound  to  give  himself  diligently  to  Study. 

This  duty  is  ab'jndanily  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures.     Meditate^ 
says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  upon  these  things.     Give  thyself  wholly 
to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  unto  all.     A  Bishop^  he 
further  says,  must  be  apt  to  teach.     Plainly,  therefore,  he  must 
learn  the  things,  which  he  is  to  leach.     He  must  not  be  a  novice^ 
lest,  being  lifted  tip  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil.     That  these  precepts  require  of  every  minister  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  disputed.     Thiy,, 
however,  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  required.     Every  minister  is 
bound  to  enable  himself  to  study  the  Scriptures  with  success.  \Jn. 
less  this  is  done,  the  thing,  directly  commanded,  can  never  be  done 
to  any  valuable  purpose.     A  child  may  study  them  with  gre  at  dil- 
igence throughout  his  childhood ;  and  an  ignorant  man  thro  ughoul 
his  life ;  and  yet  both  be  novices,  in  the  end.     A  novice,^  ^aere,  de- 
notes a  new  convert  to  the  faith  ;  and  by  ChrysoHont  Ys  said  Co 
mean  one  newly  instructed,  or  one^  who  has  been  instruct  ed  but  a  lit" 
tie  time.     The  original  word  denotes  a  plants  lately i  set  out,  or 
planted.     Its  real  import  \s  a  person,  who  hiows  liUJe  about  loAal 
he  pretends  to  teach.     Timothy,  at  the  writing  of  tJt.ls  Epistle,  was 
about  thirty-two  years  of  age  ;  had  beetalong,  e\%en  from  a  childL 
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Mcquamted  wUh  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  had  been  a  GODvert  abool 
twelve  or  tlurleen  years ;  had  been  continually  inttmeted  la  tftt 
Gospel  by  Si.  Paul^  mid  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hb  witdoo^ 
learning,  and  inspiration,  throughout  this  period.  Bewdes,  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  possessed  superior  talents,  a  mod  edncatioiu  aai 
safieiiiBiiiral  endowments  in  a  high  deeree.  still,  sill  tlleae  diJte- 
tions  Paul  judged  to  be  necessary  for  nim.  For  he  expressly  cau- 
tions him  not  to  let  any  man  despise  his  youth.  How  mucli  man 
are  the  same  directions  necessary  to  a  youth,  who  is  oolj  prepar» 
inehimself  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel ! 
.  To  every  loan,  who  would  well  understand  any  oanqpficaCei 
aobject,  comprehensive  views,  clear  discernment,  ud  the  ut  of 
arrangine^his  thoughts  with  skill  and  perspicuity,  are  infispensi- 
ble.  Tnese  attamments  are  the  result  only  of  loii|^«qiiliwBl, 
sty^y^Jbabiti  of  exact  diacrimination,  and  eztensm  pmUciJh^tf 
art  onnethodiwng  his  thoughts.  ^ 

To  a  minister,  all  this  is  peculiarly  necessary.  Hi*  priine  kh 
sineis  is  to  teach ;  and  he  must  therefore  have  learned.  Am  %Dih. 
laot  teac^licr  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

vndeiylpmd  this  saored  book,  it  is  necessary  not  only  lo  sttd^l^ 
intensely,  and  abundandy,  but  to  become  acquainted!,  alao^  wn^ 
tlw  Janciu^ges,  in  which  it  was  written.  The  importaiioa  «  As; 
knoimage  is.  completely  seen  in  the  feet,  tbaith§Mrig$hum^W^ 
(mtOt^whtU  th^  w€r$j  as  thev  came  from  the  kemds  y  tiUwiilWf 
Mol  Of  Uujf  camejfram  the  hands  of  the  translators. 

Another  requisite  is  an  acquaintance  with  Ecclesiastical  Atilofjfk 
This  will  teach  him  the  sins  and  virtues,  the  errors  and  sound  doc* 
trines,  the  prosperous  and  the  adverse  circumstances,  which  have 
existed  in  the  Cfhurch,  in  its  various  aees  ;  together  with  the  causes, 
by  which  they  have  been  produced.  Generally,  he  will  derive 
from  this  source  the  same  advantages,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  sense, 
which  the  statesman  derives,  in  a  political  sense,  from  Civil  histo- 
ry. He  will  learn  what  the  Church  has  been ;  why  it  has  thus 
been  ;  and  how  in  many  respects  it  may  be  rendered  better  and 
happier. 

Another  requisite  to  the  same  end  is  an  acquamtanct  with  wise 
and  leamtd  commentators  on  the  Scriptures.  The  authors  of  these 
must  in  many  instances,  have  understood  this  sacred  book  better 
than  himself.  By  a  prudent  recurrence  to  their  explications,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it,  which^  otherwise,  wouki 
be  impracticable. 

The  Science  of  Ethics  is  only  a  branch  of  theolo^r 

Logic  It  indispensable,  to  make  him  a  sound  reasoner;  and 
Rhetoric  to  teach  him  how  to  write,  and  how  to  speak,  with  skill, 
,and  success. 

The  bwmledge  of  Hifitory  and  Oeographj/  is  indispensable  to  all 
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men,  who  would  make  contemplation,  or  instruction,  any  serious 
part  of  their  business. 

The  Book  of  Man  is  to  every  minister  a  necessary  object  of  in- 
vestigation, that  he  may  kno.v  to  what  beings  he  preaches;  how 
to  preach  to  them  in  an  interesting  and  useful  manner;  and  how 
to  understand,  explain,  and  impress,  a  multitude  of  Scriptural  pas 
sages. 

Generally,  all  that  knowledge,  which  will  enlarge  and  invigorate 
his  mind,  will,  so  far  as  he  can  attain  it,  contribute  to  render  him 
a  more  able  and  judicious  preacher,  and  his  discoursei  more  in- 
structive, interesting,  and  edifying  to  his  hearers. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  professing  to  believe  the  Bi- 
ble, are  found  in  this  and  other  countries,  generally  persons  re- 
markably ignorant,  who  have  pronounced /earwm^,  or  as  they  have 
termed  it,  book-learnings  to  be  a  disqualification  for  the  Ministerial 
office.  Ignorant  as  they  are,  they  have,  still,  understanding 
enough  to  perceive,  that  ignorance  itself  cannot  furnish  a  man  for 
the  business  of  teaching.  They  have  accordingly  provided  a  sub- 
stitute for  learning ;  which,  in  a  preacher,  they  could  not  other- 
wise avoid  acknowledging  to  be  indispensable.  The  substitute 
is  this.  Their  preachersy  as  they  profess  to  believe^  are  s\tppl\ed\  di- 
Ttctlxj  from  heaven^  with  supernatural  light  and  power  ^  so  as  to  cn- 
able  them  clearly  to  understand^  and  profitably  to  expound^  the  Word 
of  God.  They  further  declare,  that  men  destitute  ofthtst  endow* 
ments,  cannot  even  understand  his  Word;  that  the  rtalj  and  only^ 
profitable^  sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  mystical,  and  not  at  all  discern^ 
ed  by  common  eyes ;  that,  to  understand  it  at  all,  the  supernatural 
endowments,  which  they  claim,  are  absolutelynecessary ;  and  that 
teaming,  therefore,  is  of  no  use  to  this  end.  This  is  the  substance 
of  their  doctrine ;  although  expressed  by  them,  as  every  thing 
else  concerning  religion  is  expressed  by  ignorant  and  enthusiastic 
men,  with  mucn  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

This  scheme  deserves  a  sober  examination  on  two  accovnts 
only.  One  is,  that  it  is  seriously  adopted  by  its  votaries*  The 
other  is,  that  these  are  considerabtjf  numerous.  For  these  reasons 
I  shall  animadvert  upon  it  in  the  following  observations. 

1  •  The  Scriptures  give  us  no  reason  to  conclude^  that  Inspiratiark 
would  continue  after  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  endowment,  challenged  by  th^se  men,  appears  (o  be  that 
kind,  and  degree,  of  Inspiration,  which  was  iormerly  given  to 
those,  whose  ousiness  it  was  to  interpret  unknown  tongues^  I  do 
not  mean,  that  they  directly  challenge  this  character  in  express 
terms;  but  this  is  what  they  mean.  If  they  p^ean  any  things  Th«i 
Scriptures  they  declare  to  be  written  in  language,  which,  as^to  il$ 
true  and  useful  meaning,  is  unknown  to  mankina  at  large.  They^ 
as  they  profess,  are  endowed  by  ^^veQ  with  the  power  of  inter- 

Sreting  it  to  others.     But  the  Scripturesgive  us  no  reason  to  be-* 
eye,  that  any  such  InspiratiQn  exists,  Tie  burden  of  proof  plains 
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ly  Bm  npoo  diem :  and,  if  they  &il  of  famsbing  jt,  tbeir  preten- 
■mu  itud  Ibr  nothing. 

3.  ff  Ih^ MTt  acluaug  thva  inspired;  their  ht^ifathn  can  be  ^ 
MO  HM  to  mstttwi. 

ne  hnjriivge,  vluch  they  use  in  interpreting  the  ScripUires,  ii 
the  irfwD,  commob  language  of  men.  Tiie  ScnptnrM  aie  tniuen 
in  inis  viery  language,  chosen  wilh  incomparaoly  more  skilt  and 
icne 


If  than  that,  which  is  used  by  these  preachen.  The  lAeat 
important  things  in  the  Bible  are  wriiten  in  the  phioest  possible 
manner.  If  mankind  cannot  undei-stand  the  terms  here  used;  ihe 
terau,  which  (Acy  employ,  must  be  still  more  uointeltigible.  Thrir 
labouns  therefore,  must  be  absolutely  useless. 

So  &r,as  the,language  of  the  Scnplures  is  attended  with  any 
difficulty,  and  (iemandi  any  skill  in  interpreting  i^  the  cfiotlt  g( 
thew  men  an  wmse  tlian  nothing.  The  only  powo',''  by'^lui^ 
any  Isngnjee  can  be  correctly  explained  to  those,  who  speak  it,  it 
entieal ddum  that  langtiagi.  But  this,  these  men  have  nut  be- 
flU  toponesi.  When,  therefore,  they  comment,  they  metdy  blnn- 
3cr>  TvhBt'tbeyattempt  to  explain,  they  only  perplex.  Ai'therdo: 
DQtHdMVtano-the  language  themselves ;  it  is  in]pouil^.^atuej,. 
alranU  niju  it  nnderatood  by  others. 

3<  T%^ght  ttopnxff',  thai  thof  are  ih^  inmruL      . 

TW  Apostles  prored  their  inspintioQ  in  three  imglmeCaMUc ' 
wijv  1myirroa^mirBcleB,mtered.HtuiraIIedwtsdbfbf  aiBd'n>''^ 
hinted  thronriumttheirlires  onrivalled  virtue.  Tbei^'iDeii'lbi^' 
niih  neither  «  these  proo&>  They  do  not  pretend  to  work  nura- 
des ;  they  are  always  weak,  ignorant,  and  foolish ;  and,  though 


sometimes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  men  of  pietv,  are  never  distinguished 
any  remarkable  excellence,  but  fall  below  most  other 
1,  (nrougb  the  influence  of  cliarsclerisiLcal  pride,  projudi 


oblige 


,  censoriousness,  and  bigotry. 
As,  therefore,  they  furnish  no  proof,  thai  they  possess  this  pow- 
er; mankind  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  their  pretensions. 
Neither  the  Apostles,  nor  even  Christ  himself,  claimed  the  least 
foith  in  their  mission,  nor  the  least  obedience  to  their  precepts, 
until  they  bad  proved  themselves  sent  from  God,  and  inspired 
with  the  knowled||e  of  his  wUI,  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of 
miracles.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  would  require  us  lo 
believe  any  man  to  be  inspired,  or  sent  wilh  a  commission  from 
himself,  unless  he  furnished  clear,  unquestionable  proof  of  his 
inspiration.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  contrary  position,  and  were  re- 
quired to  believe  men  to  be  inspired  because  they  asserted  them- 
selves to  be  inspired ;  there  is  no  error,  vhich  we  should  not  be 
obliged  to  receive ;  and  scarcely  any  crime,  which  we  should  not  be 
Med  upon  to  commit.  No  men  have  been  more  erroneous ;  few 
~  have  been  more  wicked ;  than  such,  as  have  claimed  inspir- 
.  Such  were  Judai  GaiUomta,  Theudai,  and  Barekothab  ; 
such  have  _  been  xoany  in  succeeding    ages.  ^     But  the 
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preachers,  in  question,  furnish  no  evidence  of  their  own  inspiration, 
whatever, 

4.   They  art  not  thus  inspired. 

From  what  has  been  observed  under  the  last  head,  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  they  were  inspired,  their  inspiration  could  be  of  no  possible 
use  to  any  but  themselves;  because,  as  they  give  no  proof  of  it, 
none  can  warrantably  believe  it.  But  it  is  contradictory  to  the 
whole  history  of  God's  providence,  that  men  should  be  inspired 
for  their  own  benefit  merely.  No  fact  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.     Nor  can  it  be  admitted  by  Common  sense. 

But  the  men  themselves  furnish  ample  proof,  that  they  are  not 
inspired.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  propriety  and  meaning  of 
language;  and  use  it  falsely,  absurdly,  and  in  violation  of  the 
plamest  rules  of  grammar.  They  reason  weakly,  erroneously,  and 
inconclusively  ;  lay  down  false  premises,  and  araw  false  conclu- 
sions. Their  sentiments  are  regularly  vulgar;  often  gross,  and 
not  unfrequently  indecent.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  Author  of  all 
wisdom  should  be  the  author  of  folly  ;  inspire  absurjlity  ;  and  dis- 
close his  own  pleasure  in  the  lame  conceptions  of  ignorance,  in 
the  mistakes  of  mental  imbecility,  and  in  the  disgusting  sentiments 
of  indecent  vulgarism.  Ignorant  men,  he  may  undoubtedly  in- 
spire :  but  their  inspiration  makes  them  cease  to  be  ignorant  men ; 
enlarges  their  views ;  ennobles  their  sentiments ;  and  adorns  all 
their  communications  with  pre-eminent  propriety  and  dignity.  The 
writings  of  Peter  and  John  have  communicated  wisdom,  elevation, 
and  refinement,  to  the  ablest  men  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Nothing 
was  ever  more  unlike  their  writings,  than  the  crude  effusious  of  the 
preachers  in  question.  Besides,  the  doctrines,  which  they  teach, 
are  contradictory  to  each  other.  The  language  of  Scripture, 
ihey  frequendy  misunderstand,  and  misinterpret ;  supposing  that, 
which  is  simple,  to  be  figurative,  and  that,  which  is  figurative,  to 
be  simple ;  and  thus  making  the  Scriptures  speak  not  only  vvhat 
they  never  meant,  but  what  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should 
mean  ;  viz.  gross  absurdity.  Were  an  intelligent  roan  to  attribute 
these  things  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  he  would,  in  my  view,  be  guilty 
of  tlasphemy.  These  preachers  are  shielded  from  this  charge 
only  by  their  ignorance. 

The  Priests,  and  Prophets,  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  almost 
all  educated  men.  Whenever  they  were  not,  and  often  when  they 
were,  they  were  inspired.  The  Priest^s  lipsj  says  God  in  Malachij 
should  keep  knowledge  ;  and  they  should  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth : 
for  he  is  the  Messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  If  the  Priests  were 
to  keep  knowledge  ;  they  must  have  previously  obtained  it.    Such, 

Elainly,  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  every  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
losts.  The  Apostles  were  educated  for  a  series  of  years  by  the 
best  of  all  teachers,  thp  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  and  were  then  in^ 
spired.  In  this  manner  were  Ministers  anciendy  prepared  for  the 
business  of  instructing  ixiaokind. 
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/Hius  die  pretence,  cm  which  these  men  act,  is  uttfended,  fidse, 

;and  rain. 

The  basis,  on  which  it  is  erected,  is,  I  presume,  the  following 
'text :  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  S^rii  of  Ood  : 
fhr  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them^  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.     But  of  this  text,  and  of  others  like 
it,  they  totally  mistake  the  meaning.    Spiritual  discernment  is  thai 
tiew  of  Divtne  tnUhj  which  is  experienced  bjf  those^  who  love  »/» 
Such  personSj  by  this  discernment,  perceive  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  that  truth,  but  are  not  enabled  by  it  to  understand,  in 
any  other  respect,  the  meaning  of  a  single  passaee  at  all  better, 
than  they  would  have  understood  it  without  this  discernment.    It 
does  not  at  all  enlarge  the  understanding,  communicate  knowledge 
of  language,  nor  enable  the  mind  to  discern  the  proper  sense  of 
that  language.     Every  sanctified  child  has  spiritual  discernment* 
Still  he  IS  a  child ;  extremely  limited  in  his  understanding,  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  incapable  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
tural passages.     These  preachers  are  only  larger  children.     St- 
Pau/ has  forcibly  described  their  character  in  Heb.  v.  12;  &c. 
For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  he  teachers ;  or,  as  rendered  by 
Dr.  Macknight ;  For  though  ye  ought  to  have  been  teachers^  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  time,  (that  is,  have  lived  so  long  under  the  Gospel,., 
that  ye  ought  to  have  known  enough  of  it  to  teach  others^  ye  have 
needj  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
Oracles  of  Chd  ;  and  are  become  such,  as  have  need  of  milk,  and 
not  of  strong  meat.     For  every  one,  that  useth  milk,  is  unskilful  in 
ihe  word  of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe.     But  strong  meat  6«- 
lengeth  to  them,  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those,  who  by  reason  of 
use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil.     How 
different  is  this  character  from  that  of  the  Scribe,  instructed  tmto- 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  who  is  like  unto  a  householder,  that  bring* 
eth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old! 

II.  Every  Minister  is  to  conduct  both  the  common  and  peculiar 
Ordinances  of  Divine  worship. 

The  common  Ordinances  of  this  Worship  he  is  to  regulate  ac* 
cording  to  the  Scriptures^  and  administer  tliem  to  all  who  are  pres- 
ent: and  no  other  person  is  to  interfere  with  his  administrations.. 
The  peculiar  Ordinances  he  alone  is  also  to  administer:  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  the  Apostles  did,  to  professing  Christians  only;  Bap- 
tism to  professing  Christians  offering  themselves  to  him,  unexcep- 
tionably,  as  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Church ;  and  to  the- 
infant  children  of  professing  Christians. 

The  rules,  by  which  he  is  to  conduct  the  mode  of  administra-- 
tion,  are,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  those,  whreh  have  been 
given  concerning  Preaching.  The  administration  is  to  be  mark- 
ed with  dignity,  solemnity,  explicitness,  and  affection :  so  that 
every  thing  may  be  distinctly  understood,  and  deeply  felt.  In  the- 
Prayers,  accompanying  these  aciministrations,  and  when  the  occa- 
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sion  penniis,  in  suitable  expo(utioDS<  of  tl^  great  thtngflf,  which  thejr 
teach,  he  may  advantageously  unjfold  Just  conceptions  of  the  na- 
ture and  import  of  the  ordinances  administered ;  and  powerfully- 
impress  them  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  present.  Still  more: 
particularly  should  he  explain,  and  impress,  tnem  in  his  sermons, . 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  If  they  are  not  thus  explained^,  they 
will  become  in  the  view  of  his  flock  mere  svmbols,  without  mean- 
ing, or  U9e.  If  they  are  not  thus  inwressei^  they  will,  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  profaned,  and  disregarded. 

III.  Every  Minister  it  to  prenae  over^  and  direct^  the  Disciplim 
of  the  Churdi. 

A  Minister  is  by  his  office  a  Ruler  in  the  Church,  and  the  Ruler 
in  his  own  Church.  In  this  character  he  is  bound  to  rule  well ;  and 
in  thus  rulings  is  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  doubk  honour*  He  is 
required  to  take  the  oversight  thereof  not  as  lording  i$  over  God^s 
heritage^  hut  as  anetisample  to  the  floek  }  not  by  eonstraini,  butwil" 
lingly ,«  not  for  filthy  lucre  ^  but  as  of  a  ready  mind^ 

All  government  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  gpvevjied.  In 
that,  which  Christ  has  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church, 
this  equitable  principle  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  system* 
A  s^ong,  uniform,  controlling  sense  of  this  truth  will,  of  itself,  di- 
rect to  almost  all  that  conduct  in  Ecclesiastical  govemmeat,  which 
is  evangelical,  and  prevent  almost  all  that,  whicn  is  wrong.  The 
Minister  is  bound  to  feel,  in  this  case,  nothing  but  the  honom*  of 
his  Master,  and  the  good  of  his  flock.  All  favouritism  and  preju- 
dice, all  cunning  and  worldly  policy,  all  selfish  schemes  and  by- 
ends,  are  by  the  Scriptures  shut  out  of  the  institution.  As  in 
preaching,  so  in  Ruling,  he  is  required  not  to  walk  in  guiUj  crafti" 
nessj  or  hypocrisy  ;  to  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty  / 
and  to  commend  himself  to  every  man^s  conscience  m  the  sight  of 
God. 

Passion^  also,  is  never  to  be  indulged  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  wj  Bishop  must  not  be  soon  angry,  says  St»  Paul,  nor  self" 
willed,  but  blameless  and  patient.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive,  but  be  gentle  tmto  all  men^  in  meekness  mstruciing  those  that 
oppose  themselves. 

While  he  is  bound  to  rebuke  them,  that  sm,  before  all;  that  oth^ 
ers  also  mey  fear;  he  is  to  prefer  no  man  before  another;  and  to 
do  nothing  by  partiality.  In  the  discipline,  which  respects  other 
ministers,  he  is  bound  not  to  receive  a  railing  accusation,  but  before^ 
that  is,  on  the  testimony  of  two,  or  three,  witnesses  :  and  all  those 
Elders,  wlio  rule  well,  be,  together  with  thehr  people^  is  to  account 
worthy  of  double  honour* 

The  peculiar  directions  given  in  Scripture  concemtne  Ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  I  propose  to  consider  hereafter.  At  the  present 
time,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  is  to  do  nothing,  to 
omit  nothing,  and,  so  &r  &&  is  in  hi^  power,  to  suffer  nothing  to* 
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be  done,  or  omitted,  whioh  is  not  directly  authorized  in  the  Word 

of  God. 

IV.  He  is  also  to  unite  with  his  brethren  in  Ordaining  other  JKiii- 

isters. 

Ordaining  is  the  Consecration  of  a  Minister  by  the  laying  wi  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery^  and  by  Prayer.  At  the  same  time,  a 
Charge,  containing  a  series  of  solemn  injunctions,  and  similar  to 
that,  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  Timothy,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  per* 
son  ordained  by  the  united  authority  of  those  who  act  in  the  Oraina* 
tion.  This  charge  is  to  enjoin  all  the  great  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  manner,  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed.  The  Right  hand 
of  fellowship  is  to  be  given  to  him,  also,  as  it  was  to  Paul  and  Bar^ 
nabas  by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  assuring  him  of  the  cordial 
friendship,  communion,  and  co-operation,  of  his  Christian  breth- 
ren, both  in  the  Ministry  and  in  the  Churches. 

Concerning  all  these  things,  since  they  are  perfectly  understood, 
and  uniformly  practised  with  great  decency,  throughout  this  coun- 
try, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  particular  remarks.  I 
shall  therefore  only  add,  that  there  are,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  TiliL^,  so  many  injunctions  on  the  people  concerning  their 
duty,  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant,  and  in  a  sense  demand,  that  s 
Charge,  enjoining  it  upon  them,  should  become  a  part  of  these  so- 
lemnities. 

The  chief  difficulty,  connected  with  the  business  of  Ordinationv 
will  almost  always  be  {o\xv\A  in  selecting  the  proper  persons  to  be 
Ordained.  The  character,  given  of  these  persons,  particularly  in 
the  above  mentioned  Epistles,  and  generally  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  authoritative,  the  perfect,  and  the  only,  directory 
concerning  this  subject.  This  character  is  even  to  be  regarded  as 
indispensable,  and  invariably  to  be  demanded.  Unless  it  be  found 
substantially  in  a  Candidate  for  Ordination,  he  is  of  course  to  be 
rejected. 

Particularly  he  is,  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  to  be  a  good  man  ^ 
of  a  fair  Christian  profession;  of  an  unblameable  Christian  Kfe; 
holden  in  esteem  by  the  Church ;  well  reported  of  by  others  ;  of 
competent  capacity,  and  attainments ;  and  marked  with  that  pru- 
dence, which  our  Saviour  required  of  his  Apostles.  His  doctrines 
are  to  be  Evangelical,  and  uncorrupt ;  ana  his  public  exhibitions 
edifying,  and  approved.  All  these  characteristics,  those  who  or- 
dain, are  bound  to  see  amply  attested.  Indeed,  unless  he  possess 
them,  he  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  warrantably  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel. 

Among  the  things.  Indispensably  necessary  in  the  character  of 
such  a  Candidate,  and  yet  not  unfrequently  less  insisted  on,  than 
this  ministerial  duty  demands,  is  the  Prudence,  or  Discretion,  just 
mentioned.  A  man  may  be  a  good  man,  and  yet  be  indiscreet :  but 
he  can  hardly  be  a  useful  man.  An  indiscreet,  or  imprudent.  Min- 
ister will  rarely  do  good  at  all ;  and  will  certainly  do  much  harm* 
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A  Minister  is  an  object  of  inspection  to  all  eyes,  and  regarded  as 
responsible  to  all  men.  Every  impropriety,  even  such  as  would 
be  unnoticed' in  other  men  of  fair  characters,  will  be  seen,  marked 
and  remembered,  in  him,  as  a  serious  defect;  and  will  produce  se- 
rious mischief.  The  Minister,  who  would  avoid  this  mischief,  must, 
like  the  wife  of  Canary  not  be  suspected  by  persons  of  moderation 
and  candour. 

It  was  a  memorable  observation  of  a  late  venerable  minister,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  man  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  excellence,  and 
of  more  than  sixty  years  standing  in  the  sacred  office,  that,  among 
all  the  ministers,  at  whose  dismission  he  had  been  present,  and 
who  were  dismissed  for  some  fault  in  themselves,  neither  heresy,  ' 
nor  immorality,  had  occasioned  the  dismission  of  more  than  one 
out  of  twenty ;  while  imprudence  had  been  the  cause  of  this  ca- 
lamity to  the  remaining  mneteen.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  He  who  considers  the  uneasiness,  con- 
tentions, and  other  mischiefs,  accompanying  this  event,  will  deeply 
feel  the  importance  of  preventing  tne  chief  cause  of  these  evils. 
But  this  can  be  effectually  done,  only  by  refusing  to  admit  impru- 
dent men  into  the  Ministry. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  direction,  given  by  Christ  to  the 
Apostles,  afler  he  had  commissioned  them  to  go  out,  and  preach 
among  the  people  of  Jtu&a,  enjoined  upon  them  discretion.  Bci/e 
zoise  as  serpents^  and  hannless  as  doves.  The  first  article,  also,  in 
St.  Paul's  two  recitals  to  Timothy  and  Titus  of  the  duties  of  a  Bish- 
op is,  A  Bishop  must  be  blameless.  Discretion  is  the  source  of  a 
blameless  life.  No  excellence  of  heart,  attained  by  man,  will  en- 
sure this  character.  On  the  other  hand,  prudent  men  are  some- 
times, even  when  destitute  of  religion,  more  unblameable  in  their 
deportment,  than  some  real  Christians.  Prudence  and  imprudence 
afiect  every  thing  in  a  man's  life;  especially  in  a  Minister's  life; 
and,  therefore,  give  it  the  predominating  colour.  Prudence  is  tlie 
great  preventive  of  all  thoughtless,  rash,  and  dangerous  conduct. 
Imprudence,  on  the  contrary,  betrays  a  man  into  every  headlong 
measure ;  and  lays  up  abundant  materials  for  sore  mortification 
and  repentance ;  proaucing  multiplied  evils,  which  must  be  regret- 
ted, but  can  never  be  repaired.  When,  therefore,  St,  Paul  re- 
quires Timothy  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man^  in  order  to  avoid 
becoming  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins,  and  to  keep  himself  pure  ; 
he  is  justly  understood  as  cautioning  Timothy  against  introclucing 
imprudent,  as  well  as  irreligious,  persons  into  the  Ministry.  It  is 
impossible,  that  such  persons  should  have  a  good  rtport  of  those 
who  are  without^  or,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  those  who  are  with- 
in. Nor  is  their  misconduct  a  series  of  mere  defects  only,  but  of 
real  faults  also.  The  fact,  that  we  will  not  take  effectual  care  to 
avoid  doine  mischief,  especially  in  so  important  a  concern,  is  itself 
a  gross  fault.  Of  the  same  nature  are  all  those  minor  transgres- 
sions which  proceed  from  this  negligence.    Such  persons  can  never 
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be  proper  Candidates  for  Ordination,  nor  even  far  a  licenie  to 
preach  the  Gospel. 

That  every  Candidate  should  be  a  man  of  piety^  needs  no  proof  | 
nor  theU  he  should  be  qualified  by  his  capacity  and  aHUAtmmUs  It 
perform  usefully  all  the  duties  of  the  mimsterial  €0iei.  Both 
characters  are  aoundantlj  reauireKO  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  everj 
Minister,  when  called  to  the  business  of  Ordaining,  has  his  whole 
duty,  with  respect  to  both,  summed  up  in  that  remarkable  in- 
junction of  St*  Paul :  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  msj 
commit  thou  unto  fait/ful  men^  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
also* 

V.  Every  Minister  is  to  instruct  and  edify  his  flock  in  Prioate  as 
well  as  in  Public*    * 

Preaching  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the  conmnon  wants^  and 
circumstances,  of  a  congregation.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
^  cases  in  which  individuals  need  peculiar  counsel,  exhortation^  and 
'  reproof.  These,  sermons  will  not  always  furnish.  Private  ad- 
vice must  often  be  given  to  the  person,  wno  alone  is  concerned. 
The  subjects  of  this  instruction  are  almost  endlessly  diversified : 
involving  whatever  is  peculiar  to  sinners,  and  to  saints.  In  every 
important  case  of  this  nature,  those  who  are  concerned,  are  required 
to  apply  to  their  minister  for  spiritual  direction  and  assistance; 
and  this  assistance  he  is  required  to  furnish.  For  this  purpose  he 
is  bound,  as  far,  and  as  speedily,  as  ma^  be,  to  obtain  the  neces* 
sary  qualifications.  In  interviews  of  this  nature  he  will  find  op- 
portunities of  doing  good ;  which  are  not  presented  in  the  course 
of  his  public  duties.  The  individuals,  who  are  under  his  chaigei 
he  will  there  meet  in  the  character  of  a  beloved  and  most  neces- 
sary friend.  *  The  difficulties  under  which  they  severally  labour, 
he  will  hear  described,  exactly,  by  themselves.  Of  course,  he  will 
learn  exactly  what  is  necessary,  or  useful,  to  the  person  who  is 
concerned;  the  views,  whether  just  or  erroneous,  wnich  he  enter- 
tains; the  proper  means  of  removing  his  prejudices,  doubts,  feaii, 
and  sorrows ;  the  kind  of  consolation,  instruction,  and  support,  to 
be  administered ;  and  generally  the  peculiar  means  of  doing  him 
peculiar  good.  Whatever  the  Minister  says,  also,  will,  at  such  a 
time,  be  realized  by  the  individual,  as  directed  to  himself,  and  not 
to  another;  as  reaching  his  own  peculiar  case,  and  meeting  the 
verv  difficulties,  under  which  he  labours ;  will  have  all  the  fively 
ana  impressive,  the  engaging  and  endearing,  nature  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  peculiarlj^  listened  to,  felt,  and  remem- 
bered. The  minister  will  oe  especially  beloved,  and,  theref<»«, 
peculiarly  obeyed. 

Occasions  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  are  numerous,  and 
daily  occurring.  A  house  of  sorrow,  and  a  sick  bed,  furnish  oppOT- 
tunities  for  doing  good  of  tnis  nature  which  are  eminently  advan- 
tageous ;  as  does  also  every  season  of  peculiar  religious  ansie^^ 
Geneislly,  whenever  a  minister  is  with  his  parishioners,  be  shoold 
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follow  a  rule  giren  bya  wise  and  good  man  to  a  young  preacher, 
who  was  his  pupil,  *<  Wherever  you  are,  remember  on  every  proper 
^occasion  to  orop  a  word  for  God." 

Tkt  AdminUtratian  of  Reproof  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties 
of  a  minister*  For  all  transgressions  which  are  private,  and  for 
manv  which  are  not,  reproo&  should  be  private.  Go  and  tell  th^ 
hroiMt  hit  fault  bttween  him  and  thee  aione^  is  a  rule  of  supreme 
wisdom,  applicable  to  very  manv  cases,  beside  that  which  is  direct* 
ly  specified,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  too  much  regarded  by 
mimsters  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  in  any  case,  except  where  necessi- 
tj  requires  it,  should  the  fects  be  disclosed  afterwards.  To  re* 
prove  successfully  is  an  attainment,  highly  important,  and  far  less 
common,  than  could  be  wished.  The  ^at  secret  lies  in  seeking 
the  happiest  opportunities ;  in  exhibiting  the  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, and  forbearance,  of  the  Gospel ';  and  in  evincing  a  desire 
of  nothing,  but  of  doing  real  ^ood  to  hips,  who  is  reproved. 
Pride,  petulance,  and  passion ;  airs  of  superiority,  resentment,  or 
indifierence ;  stinging  expressions,  and  even  those  which  are  blunt, 
or  cold;  are  here  wholly  misplaced;  and  will  awaken  no  emo* 
tiofis,  but  those  of  anger  and  contempt.  Even  the  Psahnist  could 
say.  Let  the  righteoui  smite  me  kindljf,  and  reprove  me  :  Let  not 
their  vreeiaui  oil  break  my  head.  At  the  same  tmie,  every  Minister 
diould  remember,  that  to  reprove  privately,  as  well  as  publicly, 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  nis  duty;  and  that  a#  on  ear-ring  of 
goldj  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold,  so  it  a  wise  reprover  ^on  an  obe» 
alentear. 

All  the  parts  of  this  duty  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples, which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  directones  of  Preacning. 
Tnese,  every  Minister  is  bound,  therefore,  feithfully  to  observe. 
For  the  same  end,  he  ought  also  to  converse  with  the  books  in 
which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  cases  of  conscience  are  most 
judiciously  explained,  and  the  true  and  &lse  evidences  of  piety 
most  distincth^  stated.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ought  to  read,  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  the  Book  of  man;  to  examine  the  human 
character  with  the  most  critical  observation ;  and  to  learn,  as  &r 
as  may  be,  its  interesting  varieties.  A  familiar  correspondence 
with  hts  own  congregation,  will  extensively  furnish  him  with  this 
valuable  knowledge. 

The  greatest  danger,  with  regard  to  the  several  divisions  of  this 
duty  is,  that  firomtlolA,  or  reluctance  of  tome  other  kindj  he  will  bo 
indkiced  to  perform  it  defectively.  That  he  may  avoid  this  evil,  he 
ought  to  be^n  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  Ministry ;  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  noake  it  an  immoveable  habit.  In  this  man* 
ner,  and  perhaps  in  no  other,  it  will  be  eflfectually  done. 

VI.  lAory  MmtUfit  hsmito  onforee  all  the  doctrina^  and  Jhh 
Het^yRel^ionffmkbmatr^gltH^  by  an  td^fying  and  Mflsn** 
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On  4us  subject,  highly  important  u  it  U,  I  MWA'dwdl  X  fali 
both  the  tntb  and  importance  of  the  precept 
"bj  all  men.  The  graatest  difficnltr,  vhidi  i  ._^^ 
in  obeying  it,  mil  be  fbunct,  not  in  doing  good  l^gB, 
ii^  bad  oneB.  For  this  end,  he  ia  leauiied  to  watch 
to  remember  that  he  ii  watched  by  all  men ;  cspeciaJJy  that  he  ■ 
watched  by  God.  He  ought  diligently  to  make  It  his  settled  plan 
to  consider  ell  his  conduct  befbie  it  n  adopted ;  to  compare  bis 
desigtia  of  erery  kind  with  the  Scriptonl  precepts;  ana,  whcr- 
ever  any  action  i< -not  absolutely  enjoined,  or  forbiddeD,  to  weigh 
wdl  even  its  remote  conaequences.  He  ia  bound  to  recollect  con* 
tinvally,  that  be  it  appointed,  and  leqaiKd,  to  be  an  Example \~' 
die  flock  ]  that  erery  blse  itep,  whicn  he  takes,  will  be  an  ocr 
akm  of  stambling  to  others,  a  grief  to  ChriELians,  a  dUbonour 
Jus  office,  a  violatiDn  of  lus  duty,  and  an  occasion,  which  will  ot^ 
taken  by  the  enemtei  of  Christ,  to  blaaj^eme.  In  a  word,  Jim 
ought  ever  to  keep  in  mind,  tfaa^  if  he  adorns  the  doctrine  of  thsj 
Gospel, -be  wXi  glorify  God,  and  iRore  the  means  of  good  to  tU 
Church,  uid  to  his  own  sotiL  I^  <m  the  coitlrary,  he  disgracM 
ttht  doctrine ;  let  lam  rememba-,  that  he  will  dishonour  God  ;  i^ 
Jnre  the  Chnioi ;  wrong  lus  own  aanl  \  destroy  the  efficacy  of  lavJ 
jlreaclung;  and,  instead  (rfpcoowtiBg,  probably  prevent,  the  ■4^11 
vatioo  of  bis  ftllow-4neB. 

REMARKS. 

1.  From  tht$t  obtervationt  wt  learn,  that  tht  JIKnuttrial  agiei  It 

of  great  vtililu  lo  mankind. 

Of  course  he,  who  holds  it,  ought  with  extreme  caution  to  avoid 
every  thing,  by  which  it  may  be  either  disgraced,  or  io  any  other 
manner  prevented  from  its  proper  efficacy  to  accomplish  its  illui- 
trious  ends.  At  the  same  time,  all  others  are  bound  to  regard  it 
with  respect.  The  hatred  and  contempt,  therefore,  the  obloquy 
and  ridicule,  with  which  this  office  baa  been  so  often  loaded,  are 
unmerited,  and  misplaced  ;  and  ought  to  cover  their  authors  with 
fihame,  confusion,  and  remorse. 

3.  These,  observations  prove,  that  it  is,  also,  an  office,  attended 
with  great  dtfficvllits,  and  demanding,  for  the  faUhpd  and  effica- 
cious discharge  of  it,  mantf  important  qtialijicationi,  and  many  loio- 
rinut  efforts. 

Hence  it  ought  never  to  be  assumed  without  solemn  considera- 
tion ;  a  thorough  examination  of  the  difficulties,  which  it  involrei, 
the  self-denial,  with  which  it  must  be  attended ;  and  a  fixed  d^ 
termination  to  discharge  its  duties  faithfldly,  and  to  sustain. its  dif- 
ficulties with  unshaken  fortitude.  Hence,  also,  every  Uialiter  i( 
bound  to  seek  assistaiKie  from  God  in  diiily  prayca**    God  oal^ 
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can  enable  him  to  discharge  his  dutj  faithfully,  comfortably,  or 
usefully ;  and  he  will  thus  enable  him,  if  his  aid  be  sought  aright. 

In  the  same  manner,  his  people  are  bound  to  ask  for  him  the 
same  blessings.  Thus  Paul  directs  the  Churches,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  to  pray  for  him  without  ceasing^  that  he  might  be  a  good,  use- 
ful, and  iaithful  Minister  of  Christ. 

A  young  man,  who  thinks  of  devoting  himself  to  this  solemn 
employment,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  ought  to  think,  will  naturally 
asK,  Ivho  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  The  answer  to  this  interest- 
ing inquiry  is  given  by  St*  Paul.  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels  J  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God^  and  not  of  us* 
All  these  difficulties  have  ever  existed,  and  usually  in  greater  de- 
grees than  in  this  country :  and  they  have  all  been  successfully 
encountered  by  faithful  men,  even  when  possessed  of  moderate 
talents.  Such  men,  in  very  great  numbers,  have  been  eminently 
successful  ministers  of  righteousness.  Every  person,  solemnly 
devoting  himself  to  this  office,  may  for  his  consolation  be  assured, 
that  the  grace  of  God  will  be  dorified  in  his  weakness,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  him  in  every  difficulty.  Let  him  also  remember, 
that,  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear^  he  shall  receive  a  cromn 
<ffgl^^  ihatfadeih  not  away. 
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THB  EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS   OF   GRACE* — OFriCERS  Of  TB 

CHURCH. — ^DEACONS* 


Am  tL  1— 4.— gfNtf  inthoMdmfSf  whMn  the  number  9ftk9  duMawtn  wmfHpMiii 
then  aron  a  murmuring  of  the  Oreeimu  agauut  the  HAretUf  heamm  (Mr 
widowt  were  negleded  in  the  daily  wdrndrgtion.  Then  the  iwehe  eaUei  At  iniI> 
titude  efthe  dieeipleaunio  them,  imd  mmC,  It  it  netreaeen^  thai  wethemUUmatke 
uard  of  Qod  and  terve  tablet,  Wherefor€,breihreUfleok  you  eui  among  feu  eeam 
men  o/honeH  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghottf  and  witdoin,  whom  we  wu^  lyjMiit 
over  this  butinett.  But  we  will  give  ourtelvet  eonlinually  to  prayer,  amd  !•  Hi 
miiniitry  of  the  word,  Md  the  toying  pleated  the  whole  wtulHtude;  emd  Ikig 
ehoH  Stqpfhen,  a  moa  fiUl  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Qhott,  and  Philip,  amd  iW 
ekorut,  and  J^fieanor,  emd  Tmon,  and  Parmenat,  and  Meolat,  aprotelyte  o/Aih 
Hoeh;  whom  they  eel  befort  the  JlpotUet;  and  when  they  hid  prayed^  they  Udi 

X  HIS  passage  of  Scripture  is  the  history  of  the  transactioOi  in 
which  Deacons  were  instituted  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and  is  in 
my  view  the  only  instance  in  which  their  origin  is  mentioned*  Dr* 
Mosheim  indeed,  and  several  other  respectable  writers,  suppoie 
that  Deacons  existed  before  this  time,  and  are  spoken  of  by  (Jnristi 
Luke  xxii.  36,  in  the  following  passage  :  But  ye  shall  not  be  so: 
hU  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  let  him  be  as  the  younger  ;  and  hi 
that  is  chiefs  as  he  that  doth  serve.  Here  the  word  for  younger  is 
y8(M'Spgj  and  for  he  that  doth  serve,  jioxovcjv.  The  latter  word  he 
supposes  to  be  unanswerably  explanatory  of  the  former,  and  to 
denote  here  appropriately  the  office  of  a  beacon  in  the  Chrittim 
Church.  Mfli^cjv,  also,  the  Greek  word  for  greatest^  he  considers  u 
denoting  a  Ruler  or  Presbyter;  because  it  is  explained  by  nyM"^ 
chiefs  and  contrasted  to  iuxwvw. 

In  conformity  to  this  interpretation  he  supposes,  that  the  yoang 
men,  who  carried  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  their  burial,  were  dea* 
cons  in  the  proper  sense.  In  support,  and  as  he  thinks  in  abso- 
lute confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  observes,  that  St.  Peter  sayi, 
And  likemse  ye  younger  submit  yourselves  to  the  elder.  Here  die 
words  used  are  vfurvM  and  vtpa^frtgu :  the  kUter  meaning,  as  he  appre* 
hends,  the  Elders  of  the  Churchy  and  the  former  the  Veacons*  To 
all  this  he  adds,  tliat  this  sense  of  the  word  vfcinrfjoi  might  be  coo- 
finned  by  numberless  citations  fit>m  Greek  andRoman  writeni 
and  a  variety  of  authors  sacred  and  profane. 

From  these  considerations,  Dr.  jtosheim  concludes,  that  liken 
were  Deacons  m  the  Church  antuedently  to  the  transaction^  recorded 
m  the  text,  ThesSy  he  observes,  were  elected  from  asnang  tke  Jems 
whowtrebommPalestine^  and  were  suspected  bythefcragu  Jewi 
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of  partiality  in  (fistributing  the  offerings,  which  wete  made  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  Hence  was  derived,  in  his  view,  the  mur* 
muring  of  the  Gfrecum,  or  Hellenistic  Jems  against  the  Hebreas^  men- 
tioned in  the  text*  To  remedv  this  disorder,  seven  other  Dea- 
cons were  chosen  b^  order  of  the  Apostles ;  of  whom,  he  sup- 
poses, six  are  by  their  names  determined  *to  have  been  foreigners } 
and  the  other  was  a  proselyte  from  AnXiodu 

This  account  must  be  aUowed  to  be  both  mgenious  and  plausi- 
ble*   I  cannot,  however,  think  it  just ;  for  the  following  reasons* 

1  •  h  teems  to  me  tncredibUj  that  Christ, should  have  formed  an  or* 
ier  of  officers  in  his  Church  6y  his  own  immediate  appointmenty  and 
yet  that  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  should  hene  furnished  us 
:tnyaccounty  nor  even  any  hint,  concerning  this  fact. 

The  passage  quoted  mm  St.  Luke  is,  to  say  the  most,  not  an 
atccouift,  but  a  mere  recognition,  of  the  feet*  At  the  same  timei 
Jie  words  in  their  customary  acceptation  are  capable  of  a  betteri 
as  well  as  a  more  obvious,  meaning  than  that,  annexed  to  them  by 
Dr.  Mosheim.  His  interpretation  of  the  text  is,  He  that  performs 
the  office  of  a  Presbuter^  or  an  Elder,  among  youj  let  him  not  think 
himself  superior  to  the  Ministers  or  Deacons. 

The  amount  of  this  interpretation  is  no  other,  than  that  Christ 
requires  the  Presbyter  not  to  think  himself,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Church,  superior  to  a  Deacon.  But  this  certainly  cannot  be  just* 
The  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  both  in  station  andf  au- 
thority, is  every  where  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures*  The  Presby- 
ter, therefore,  cannot  but  know  this,  and  plainly  ought  to  think  it, 
because  it  is  true.  If  Dr.  Mosheim  intends,  that  the  £lders  should 
feel  that  humble  disposition  only,  which  the  words  evidently  indi- 
cate ;  I  answer,  that  humility  is  unquestionably  the  great  thing, 
here  inculcated  by  the  Saviour.  But  this  is  much  more  naturally, 
and  forcibly,  inculcated,  if  we  take  the  words  in  their  common  ac- 
ceptation, than  by  supposing  them  to  denote  these  officers*  The 
general  phraseology,  greatest  and  chief  the  younger  and  he  that 
strvetkf  mdicates  to  every  man  the  spirit  and  deportment,  enjoin- 
ed by  Christ,  as  perfectly  as  they  can  be  indicated*  When  we  are 
told,  that  the  greatest  is  bound  to  feel  and  act,  as  a  youth,  or  child, 
ought  to  feel,  and  act ;  and  that  he,  who  is  chief,  ought  to  behave 
wiUi  the  modesty  and  humility  of  him,  whose  business  it  is  to  serve ; 
humility  is  certainly  inculcated  with  as  much  explicitness  and 
fiHTce,  as  language  admits*  Christ,  accordingly,  adopted  this  very 
manner  of  instruction  concerning  die  same  subject  on  other  occa- 
sions* In  Mark  ix.  34,  we  are  informed  of  a  dispute,  which  the 
Disciples  had  amon^  themselves,  who  should  be  greatest.  Christ, 
to  reprove  this  foohsh  ambition,  called  the  twelve,  and  said  unto 
ihem^  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and 
gervant  of  all.  Jnd  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them} 
and  when  he  had  taken  him  into  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them,  Whoso^ 
SfHTshMrtcsioeom  of  suck  children  inrny  name  receivethme. 
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At  the  same  time,  humility  is  enjoined  bj  an  aUusion,  not  only 
obvious  and  familiar,  but  applicable  also  to  all  men,  and  therefore 
much  more  extensively  instructive  to  those,  who  should  either  heary 
or  read,  the  precept. 

2.  TTu  followers  of  Christ  were  not^  at  this  time,  suffieientbi  mh 
merous  to  he  organized  in  the  manner,  hire  supposed. 

The  number  of  Christ's  followers  was,  at  tnis  time,  very  smalL 
A  great  part  of  these,  also,  followed  him  occasionally  only ;  and 
seem  to  have  been,  at  other  times,  at  their  own  proper  places  ot 
habitation,  pursuing  their  customary  business.  In  these  scattered 
and  changing  circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  that 
Christians  can  have  been  so  organized  into  a  body,  as  to  consti- 
tute a  Church  with  its  proper  officers.  The  first  mention,  made 
of  Elders  in  the  Christian  Church,  even  at  Jerusalem,  I  mean  as 
distinguished  from  the  Apostles,  is  in  Acts  xi.  30,  about  eWen  or 
twelve  years  after  the  Ascension.  Until  this  time,  there  is  not 
a  hint  in  the  New  Testament,  that  any  other  men  exercised  avh 
thority  in  the  Christian  Church,  beside  inspired  men,  as  such, 
and  the  seven  Deacons,  although  the  office  of  Elder  was  constituted 
by  Christ  in  the  general  commission  given  to  Ministers. 

3.  In  the  act  of  choosing  the  Deacons,  recorded  in  the  text,  thsrt 
is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  pre-existing  officers  of  that  titU  or 
character. 

On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  passage  appears  to  forbid  this 
construction.  The  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews  aeainst  the 
Hebrews  is  not  specified  as  directed  aeainst  the  Hebrew  Deacons, 
but  against  the  Hebrews,  or  the  body  of  Hebrew  believers.  It 
it  was  really  directed  against  the  Hebrew  Deacons,  the  record,  as 
it  now  stands,  cannot  be  true. 

To  remove  the  cause  of  this  murmuring,  the  Apostles  summoi^ 
ed  the  Church  together ;  and  addressed  them,  as  in  the  text.  M 
is  not  reason,  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tablet* 
If  the  business  of  serving  tables  had  been  already  committied  to 
Deacons,  as  the  proper  and  known  officers  to  transact  this  busi- 
ness ;  could  the  Apostles  suppose  the  Church  would  expect  them 
to  undertake  it  ?  Would  not  the  Grecian  Jews  have  complained 
of  the  Hebrew  Deacons  in  form ;  and  required  that  others,  of  a 
more  satisfactory  character,  should  be  appointed  ?  The  Aposdes 
would  then,  I  think,  have  called  the  faulty  Deacons  to  an  account, 
and  censured  them  for  their  misconduct.  After  this,  they  would 
either  have  ejected  them  from  office,  or  added  to  them  others,  <nr 
required  of  them  a  more  faultless  future  behaviour.  But  they 
would  not  have  supposed,  that  the  Church  could  expect  them  to 
perform  this  duty ;  contrary  to  a  known  institution  of  Christ. 

Again  ;  they  direct  the  Church  to  choose  sevcjn  men  of  specified 
qualifications,  whom  they  might  appoint  over  this  business.  If  the 
appointment  was  now  made  the  first  time;  this  language  was 
natuial ;  but,  if  Christ  had  already  instituted  the  office,  would 
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scarcely  hate  bbeh  used.  The  Apostleidj  I  believe,  no  iPi^here 
speak  df  any  institution  of  Christ  under  the  style  of  an  appointment 
t)f  their  own:  On  the  contrary,  th^y  always  appeal  to  his  au- 
thority, where  he  had  expressly  exercised  it :  and  i^t  is,  I  think,  to 
be  believed,  that  the  Evangelists  have  recorded  6very  such  ap-i 
]pointmenL 

The  Apostles  further  say.  But  we  will  give  ourselves  to  prayer^ 
bnd  the  Jiainistry  of  the  word.  This  language  seems  plainly  to  be 
that  of  persons^  who  were  expected  in  some  measure  to  desist  from 
J)rayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  in  order  to  perform  other 
tal^essary  business ;  but  cannot  have  been  an  answer  to  persons, 
soliciting  them  to  appoint  an  additional  number  of  Deacons  in  the 
Church;  On  the  contrary,'  it  ii  the  propfer  language  of  men,  who 
considered  themselves^  and  ^erc  cbbsidered  by  those  around  them, 
as  the  sole  officers  of  the  Church  at  that  time;  In  consequence  of 
Uiis  ftict;  their  brethren  naturally  thought,  that  every  office  was  to 
be  executed  by  them^  or  by  others  Under  their  direction.  The 
subject  was,  1  think,  left  to  them  indefinitely  ;  that  they  might  re- 
solve on  such  measures,  as  they  should  choose  to  haye  pursued. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  observations,  made  by  the  Apostles, 
seem  natural  and  proper ;  but,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Moshtim;  are  scarcely  capable  bf  a  satismctbry  explanation. 

4;  If  this  passage  does  not  contain  the  original  appointment  of 
'Deatons^  there  is  fid  allusion  to  it  in  the  New  Testament • 

Is  this  credible?  ,  The  appointment,  and  the  offiice,  are  of  Di- 
yine  authority ;  and  therefore  are  required  to  be  upheld  by  the 
Chtirch;  .  Yet  the  Church  is  rio  where  informed  when^  or  wnere,' 
or  how,  this  office  was  instituted;  tVe  are  not,  I  acknowledge, 
warranted  to  determine  in  what  manner  Christ  Would  direct  Uie 
records  of  his  mission,  and  pleasure,  to  b^  written.  But  we  are,  I 
believe,  authorized  to  say,  that  the  case,  jjiere  proposed,  would  be 
singular,  and  without  any  parallel  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  argument  of  Dn  Mosheim  is  made,  up  of  these  two  parts. 
Firstj  Thdt  the  wofdvBoits^y  is  used  m  the  Scriptures  as  equivalent  to 
Aecxovoc :  and  Secoridly,  that  all  bodies  of  men  must  have  their  officers^ 
To  the  former  of  these  I  reply,  that,  although  this  ui^e  of  the  term 
viejrs^  should  .be  conceded,  as  ia  the  passage  alleged  from  S^ 
Peter^  perhaps  it  ought ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  this  {ise  of 
the  wdrd  in  Uie  New  Testament  is  very  rare.  I  know  of  no  other 
instance  id  which  this  interpretation  of  it  can  be  even  plausibly 
supported.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  with  little  success  for  the  pur- 
pose in  vie^i  Td  the  letter,'  my  answer  is,  that,  although  all  bo- 
dies of  men  must  have  their  oncers,  such  bodies;  must  be  formed,' 
and  established,  in  some  numbers,  and  must  have  a  known  and 
stable  .existence,  before  those,  officers  can  be  needed ;  and  that  the 
Church  had  barely  arrived  at  this  state,  when  the  Deacons,  men*^ 
tioped  in  the  text,  were  appointed. 

Vol.  IV.  87 
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\  liave  fell  myself  obliged  to  consider  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Mo* 
lAetm,  and  others,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  tbe  history  of 
the  subject.  If  the  text  contains  the  original  institution  of  this  of- 
fice ;  the  history  of  it  is  one  thing :  if  not,  it  becomes  quite  another! 
and,  from  this  supposed  diversity,  men,  considerable  lor  their  num- 
bers and  respectability,  have  been  inclined  to  derive  infa^noeSj 
very  differently  affecting  the  office,  and  its  duties* 

Assuming  the  account,  which  has  been  given  of  this  subject,  at 
just,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  transactioa 
IS  the  following. 

When  the  Disciples,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  sav  some  of 
their  number  poor  and  suffering,  others  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  and  both  standing  in  absolute  need  of  support  bom 
the  community  ;  they  determined,  with  one  voice,  to  sell  each  man 
his  possessions,  and  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  common  stocJu 
From  this  stock  all  the  members  were  to  derive  their  sustenance* 
A  considerable  number  of  the  disciples  were  Orecian^  or  as  they 
are  more  usually  styled,  Hellenistic  Jeus.  The  Widows  belongs 
ing  to  this  part  of  the  fraternity  were,  or  were  thought  to  be,  neg- 
lected in  the  supplies  which  were  daily  administered*  Tbese 
brethren  brought  their  complaint  to  the  Apostles.  The  ApoKdei 
seem,  plainly,  to  have  considered  it  as  well-founded  s  for  they  direct- 
ed the  remedy,  mentioned  in  the  text :  viz.  that  the  Church  should 
choose  seven  men,  of  unquestionable  qualifications,  to  superintedd 
this  business.  They,  accordingly,  chose  the  persons,  whose  names 
are  here  recited ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  complaining  brethren,  selected 
most  of  them  from  among  the  Foreign  Jews.  The  men  cbostn, 
were  approved  by  the  Apostles,  and  regularly  ordained  to  their 
office.  Immediately  after  this  event,  St.  Luke^  observes,  ike  word 
of  God  increased  ;  and  the  number  of  disciples  in  Jerusalem  multiplied 
greatly.  God,  therefore,  approved  the  measure,  and  anoezealoit 
his  blessing. 

From  this  history,  cleared,  as  I  hope,  of  embarrassments,  and 
connected  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  subject, 
I  propose  to  examine, 

I.  The  Manner  in  which  Deacons  were  introduced  into  office^ 

II.  T/ic  Character  which  they  are  to  sustain  ;  and, 

III.  The  purposes  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

1. 1  shall  inquire  into  the  Manner  in  which  Deacons  were  iiUroducei 
into  office. 

Concerning  this  I  observe, 

1 .  TTiat  they  were  chosen  to  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Church* 

Wherefore  brethren^  said  the  Apostles,  look  ye  out  among  jfou 
teven  men  of  good  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  of  nitamf 
whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business.  And  the  saying  pUa»ed 
the  whole  multituaey  says  the  historian,  and  they  chose  StepheUfa  man 
full  qffaithj  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  Philip^  and  Prochornij  and 
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JilicanoTj  and  TWm,  and  Parmenas,  and  Xicolas^  a  proutytt  of 
Antioch^  whom  they  $H  before  the  Apostles. 

This  election  was  directed  by  the  Apostles.  It  is,  therefore^  a 
pattern  for  all  Churches  in  the  same  concern.  Every  Deacon 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  chosen  by  the  suflfragc  of  the  Church. 

2»  Deacons  are  to  be  ordained  by  the  imposition  ofhands^  and  by 
prayer^ 

When  the  brethren  had  set  these  men  before  the  Apostles,  St. 
Luke  informs  us,  (Ae^  prayed  and  laid  their  Iiands  upon  them* 

This,  also,  is  an  authoritative  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
Deacons  are  to  be  introduced  into  every  Church.  It  is  the  exam- 
ple of  inspired  men  ;  and  was,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  even  in 
Ecclesiastical  hist'ory,  that  they  were  ever  introduced  in  any  other 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  precept,  revoking,  or  alter- 
ing the  authority,  or  influence,  of  this  example.  It  stands,  there- 
fore, in  full  force ;  and  requires,  that  all  persons  chosen  by  the 
Church  to  this  ofllce,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  it  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  to  bo  observed  further,  that,  if  any  such  alteration  had  ex» 
isted  in  periods  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  it  would  have 
been  totally  destitute  of  any  authority  to  us.  This  mode  of  conse-> 
oration  has  in  fact  been  disused  in  Kew-Englandj  to  a  considerable 
extent^  For  this,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason, 
of  any  value.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gain  information  con* 
oerning  the  subject,  the  disuse  was  originated  at  first,  and  has  been 
gradually  extended,  by  mere  inattention ;  nor  is  it  capable,  so  far 
as  I  know,  of  any  defence. 

lit  The  Cliaracter  zohich  Deacons  ought  to  sustainj  as  exhibited 
in  the  Scriptures^  particularly  in  the  textj  and  in  the  third  Chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy^  is  made  up  of  the  following  part 
ticulars. 

1 .  They  should  be  grave. 

Likewise^  says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  must  the  Deacons  be  grave : 
<%mt^  men  of  dignified  gravity. 

3«  They  must  be  sincere. — Jiot  double-tongued. 

3.  Temperate. — J^ot  given  to  much  wine. 

4.  Free  from  avarice. — J^oi  greedy  of  filthy  lucre^ 

5«  Acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. — Holding  the  myf» 
iery  of  the  faith,  that  is,  the  Gospel, 

6.  HoneMy  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. — Holding  th$ 
mystery  of  the  faith  in,  or  with^  a  pure  conscience. 

If  Of  a  fair  Christian  reputation.^-Brethren,  look  ye  out  among 
vou  seven  men  of  honest  report :  iLagrvgsiuvtg,  well  reported  of  or 
oavingan  unblemished  character:  being  found  blameless  }  ootrpCK'^im 
mng,  being  unaccused,  or  irreproachable. 

8«  They  ought  to  be  proved  antecedently  to  their  introduction  into 
office^ — And  let  these  cUso  first  be  proved. 
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An  ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  mod^  of  proof  was  this.  Thft 
p:ime  of  the  candidate  was  published  in  a  Christian  assembly ;  that, 
if  those  who  belonged  to  it  had  any  thing  to  object  to  his  charac^ 
ter,  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  it  to  the  ChurcL 
But  as  no  mode  is  prescribed  by  the  Apostle ;  and  as  the  end  of 
the  trial  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tne  candidate's  character ; 
whatever  will  accomplish  this  end  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  un- 
doubtedly sufiicicnt.  The  accomplishment  of  the  end  is,  howeveri 
always  to  be  insisted  qn. 

9.  They  are  required  to  be  husbands  of  one  wife. 

In  an  age,  when  Polygamy  wa?  so  common,  this  directioii  was 
important. 

10.  They  ought  to  be  such  as  rule  wcU  their  own  families. — Ruling 
fheir  children^  and  their  own  houses,  well, 

III.  7%e  purposes,  for  which  this  office  was  established^  art  th% 
following. 

\.  They  were,  I  apprehend,  intended,  in  variaui  respects,  to  be  a#- 
sistanis  to  Ministers. 

I  have  given  this  as  an  opinion ;  and  am  well  aware,  that  it  ha^ 
been,  and  probably  will  hereafter  be,  disputed.  My  reasons  for  itj 
are  the  fblWirig, 

First,  /'derive  it  from  the  direction^  given  by  St.  Paul  concerning 
fhe  character  of  the  officer. 

It  must  have  struck  every  person,  who  has  read  attentively  the^ 
character  of  Deacons,  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul,  that  it  strongly  re-, 
sembles  that  of  a  Bishop,  or  Minister,  presented  to  us  in  the  same 
chapter,  and  also  in  the  first  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  so  as  in  most 
particulars  to  be  the  same.  All  that  which  is  required  in  the  char^^ 
acter  of  a  Deacon,  is,  together  with  some  important  additions,  also 
required  in  that  of  a  Bishop.  So  far  as  the  character  in  both' 
ciases  U  the  same,  it  is  fairly  presumed  to  be  necessary  to  the  sam^ 
ends. 

Particularly,  I  see  no  reason,  why  Deacons  shpuld  be  required 
Jo  be  such,  as  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith,  a  direction,  given 
concerning  Bishops,  Tit.  i.  9,  unless  this  qualification  was  to  be 
employed  in  some  manner,  and  degree,  for  the  same  ends.  In  a 
Bishop  this  qualification  is  required,  that  he  may  be  able,  by  sound 
doctrine,  both  fo  exhort,  and  tg  convince  gainsayers.  There  is  un- 
ifoubtedly  no  warrant  given  to  Deacons  in  the  Scriptures  to  preach. 
But  there  are  a  multitude  of  religious  instructions,  of  very  great 
importance,  which  are  to  be  given  to  many  persons,  and  on  many 
occasions,  and  which  still  are  remote  from  preaching.  Of  thes6 
tlie  most  formal  is  that  class  of  instructions,  which  are  appropriate- 
ly stylied  ciatechetical.  Another  class  is  made  up  of  the  teaclunet 
immediately  given  in  private  religious  assemblies.  Another  stiff 
pigiy  be  sufficiently  described  by  the  word  occasional.  In  all  these 
it*  woyld  seem,  that  Deiacons  might  with  great  propriety  act :  and, 
iinlesii  thj^y  were  to  act  in  tbesCi  or  some  other  similar  modes,  it 
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Beems  difficult  to  explain  why  they  should  be  required  to  possess 
skill  and  soundness  in  the  Gospel ;  or  how  the  Church  should 
know,  that  they  sustained  tliis  character. 

Secondly.  I  argue  the  same  thing  from  the  nature  of  their  ojfficem 

Men  of  such  a  character,  as  Deacons,  are  required  to  possess, 
and  acting  continually  as  Ecclesiastical  officers,  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
taining, a  considerable  influence  in  the  Church.  Influence  is  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  doing  good  in  the  present  world.  This 
influence  can  be  exerted  in  no  manner,  which  is  more  natural  or 
of  better  efficacy,  than  that  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Thirdly.  I  argue  the  same  thing  from  Ecclesiastical  history. 

Ancient  Ecclesiastical  writers  style  Deacons  ministers  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Christy  of  the  Episcopate^  and  of  the  Church.  They 
attended  the  Presbyters  in  the  sacramental  service,  received  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  and  presented  them  to  the  Presbyter ;  ancl 
in  some  Churches  read  the  Gospel  both  before,  and  after,  the 
Communion  service ;  and  in  some  cases  administered  Baptism.  In 
all  these,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  services,  which  they  perform- 
ed, they  evidently  sustained  the  character  of  assistants  to  the  Min- 
ister. It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  purpose,  whether  these  were 
the  most  proper  services  for  Deacons  to  perform ;  the  general 
character  of  assistants  being  the  only  thing,  at  which  I  here  aim. 
This  being  admitted,  the  nature  of  the  case  may  sufficiently  ex- 

{tlain  the  kind  of  assistance,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  furnished, 
t  may  not,  however,  be  improperly  observed,  that  ^here  are  many 
occasions,  some  in  public,  and  more  in  private,  religious  assem- 
blies, on  which  Deacons  may  profitably,  as  well  as  becomingly, 
act  as  assistants  to  the  Minister,  by  praying  with  those  who  are 
assembled ;  especially  when  he  is  absent  or  infirm.     They  may 

S'eatly  aid  him,  also,  by  learning,  and  communicating  to  him,  as 
ey  did  in  ancient  times,  the  state  of  his  congregation;  particu- 
larly, their  errors,  dangers,  wants,  and  distresses. 

2.  Deacons^  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister^  and  of  Ruling  Elders^ 
where  such  Officers  exist,  are  by  their  office,  moderators  of  the 
Church. 

3.  It  is  their  proper  business  to  distribute  the  Sacramental  elements 
to  the  communica7its. 

This  they  have  done  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  Anciently, 
they  not  only  distributed  the  elements  to  the  communicants  pre- 
sent, but  carried  them,  also,  to  those  who  were  absent. 

4.  The  great  duty  of  this  office  is  the  distribution  of  the  alms  of 
the  Church  to  its  steering  members. 

The  Scriptures  abound  in  directions  to  Christians  to  provide  Ub^ 
erally  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow-Christians  ;  although  most  of 
these  directions  have  been  unfortunately  misunderstood  to  enjoin 
Tnly  the  distribution  of  common  charity.  This  mistake,  ^ne  would 
suppose,  would  be  easily  rectified  by  a  single  passage.  As  we 
have  opportunity,  says  St.  Paul,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  tspt-:^ 
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cifffly  unto  lAem  «Ao  ore  of  Ike  houitMd  ^fiMk  6aL  iu  10^ 
7o  Uie  same  parpose  we  have  a  more  particubv  fSiet&Mii  |^1M^ 
In  1  Cor.  zvi.  1,  2,  Kow  cmceming  the  colUcHonfor  A€  mm*,  m 
/  lutvt  given  order  to  the  Ckurchee  of  Galatia^  even  o^dojfi.  l^fm 
tkekret  danofihe  week  let  every  one  of  you  %  6y  him  m  wiare^  &e 
Ogi  hath  prospered  hifn* 

Of  tUs  injunction,  I  remark, 

FirsL  That  it  appears  to  have  been  a  general  diredim  f  9o/kt  at 
ieasij  as  the  contrUfutionfor  the  poor  sairitsat  Jenuedemwoi  tonMm* 
ed.  The  Apostle,  vith  respect  to  this  contribution,  faaA  beiom 
given  the  same  order  to  the  churches  of  Oalatia ;  and  the  ehmdies 
of  Macedonia^  and  Achaia^  had  embarked  in  the  same  dMn^  «i 
we  ate  informed,  Romans  xr.  96.  The  same  thing  eeemi  m  iMi 
beien  fitmUr  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  system,  by  ihe  A|ioedrfa'iyirv 
fittt^esj  and  John^  in  conjunction  with  St»  Paylj  whea  he  wea  i| 
Jerusalem^  the  second  time  after  bis  conversion.  T^eyweM^mA 
A.  Ani/,  thai  we  should  repinmber  the  poor:  the  fome,  wUtkimH 
ttimtys  forward  to  do. 

But,  if  we  had  no  other  directions  conceniing  itk  toUtot  ii^  Ae 
lecred  volume,  the  history,  contained  in  the  text,  wcsdefae  Martr 
Mfficient^  3%e  verv  purpose^  for  which  the  ojfiee  wa$  miJIiMtfi 
^Ckrisiian  CKurcA,  was  the  distrUmtum  of  Us  alms :  siir'enpliy% 
ittbnt  faiffUy  honourable  and  evangelical.  That  thiii  unylmjmmt 
fr^  to  be  universal  in  the  Church,  and  that  its  poorawauuitwiie 
jflways  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  is  clearly  taught,  in  die  5tfaefaap* 
iter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy^  by  the  directfosis,  gprcn  oo»* 
jcerning  the  reception  of  widows  into  the  number  of  the  poor^  st^ifort^ 
fd  by  the  Church, 

This  duty  of  Deacons  is  also  enjoined  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  He  that 
giveth  ;  fi.8Ta5i5;j^,  distributeth  ;  let  him  do  it  xoiih  simplicity,  that  is, 
with  disinterestedness  and  impartiality  ;  or  perhaps,  as  in  the  margin, 
liberally,  and  he  that  sheweth  mercu,  that  is,  relieves  the  sick,  the 
afflicted,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  let  him  do  it  with  cheerful- 
riess.  The  business  of  distributing,  and  of  showing  mercy,  was 
^especially  thjB  business  of  this  office.     Private  bounty  was  lo  be 

given  to  the  necessitous  by  the  authors  of  it,  at  their  own  pleasure : 
ut  the  bounty  of  the  Church  was  to  flow  through  its  Deacons,  as 
its  own  proper  almoners. 

The  primitive  Christians  obeyed  the  injunctions,  requiring  tins 
duty,  in  a  manner  becoming  their  profession.  They  received  their 
fellow-Christians,  when  travelling,  into  their  houses ;  and  made 
fhem  welcome  to  such  accommodations,  as  their  circumstaaoea 
permitted.  They  continually  made  feasts  of  charity,  to  which 
everjr  Christian  present  was  of  course  invited ;  raised  weekly 
contributions,  ana  conveyed  them  to  their  necessitous  bretbren  by 
officers,  whose  especial  business  it  was  to  see,  that  all  were  im^ 
Pfrtially,  and  effectually,  relieved,    With  a  similtr  catre,  i^  be> 
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lerolence,  they  administered  rfelicf  to  sufferers  in  every  other 
ituation. 

This  conduct,  being  a  novelty  in  iho  world,  and  no  less  bonoura- 
)le  than  beneficial,  strongly  attracted  the  altenlidn  of  the  Heathen  5 
md  extorted  front  them  this  high  proverbial  commendation  2  "  Secj 
low  these  Christians  love  One  another."  The  emperor  Julian^ 
m  apostate  from  Christianity,  and  therefore  a  bitter  enemy  to  it, 
Lcknowledges  the  fact,  in  terms  extremely  honourable  to  the  cause, 
irhich  he  so  earnestly  laboured  to  destroy. 

**  If,"  said  he,  "  Hellenism,"  that  is,  the  religion  of  the  Heatheo, 
^does  not  prosper  according  to  our  \itrish,  it  is  the  fault  of  thoAe 
rviio  profess  it.  Why  do  we  not  look  to  that,  which  has  been  the 
orrncipal  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  impiety;"  that  is,  the 
[Christian  Religion;  ^'humanity  to  strangers,  care  in  burying  the 
iead,  and  that  sanctity  of  life,  of  which  they  make  such  a.  show  ? 
It  is  a  shame,  that,  when  the  impious  Galileans,"  that  is,  Christians, 
*  relieve  not  only  their  own  people,  but  burs  also,  our  poor  should 
be  neglected  by  us." 

Again  he  says,  "  It  having  sb  happened,  as  I  suppose,  that  the 
poor  were  neglected  by  our  Priests,  the  impious  Galileans,  observ- 
mg  this,  have  addictedi  themselves  to  this  kind  of  humanity ;  and 
by  the  shew  of  such  good  offices  have  recommended  the  worst  of 
things :"  that  is,  the  Christian  Roligiorl.  ^'  i^or  beeinoin^  with 
&eir  love  feasts,  and  the  ministry  of  tables,  as  they  call  it,  (lor  not 
only  the  name,  but  the  thing,  is  common  among  them)  they  have 
drawn  away  the  faithful  to  impiety :"  that  is|  Heathens  to  Christi- 
anity. 

We  have  here  the  strongest  evidence,  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, down  to  the  days  of  Julian^  maintained  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel  to  their  poor  and  suffering  brethren,  and  to  strangers  also ; 
ftnd  that  this  charity  was  distributed  in  confortnity  to  the  account 
in  the  text :  the  ministry  of  tables  being  mentioned  by  him  as  one 
of  the  principal  channels,  through  which  it  flowed.  It  is  plairif 
Also,  that,  in  the  view  of  this  Empei^or,  this  charity  was  a  primary 
reason,  why  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  world.  For  he  exhibits 
his  foil  conviction,  that  it  was  impossible  to  spread  Heathenism  by 
ttny  other  means,  than  a  strenuous  imitation  of  this  excellent  char- 
acter. The  justness  of  these  opinions  is,  in  my  view,  unquestioft*' 
able. 

This  duty  is  no  less  incumbent  on  Christians  at  the  present  thue. 
Nor  would  the  advantages,  arising  from  the  practice  of  it,  be  less 
important  or  conspicuous.  In  all  churches,  there  ought  to  exist  a 
regular  system  of  contribution,  designed  solely  to  provide  relief 
fbr  their  poor  and  suffering  members.  In  every  Church,  a  charita- 
ble fund  ought  to  be  begun,  and  continually  supplied  by  continual 
collections.  Of  this  fond,  the  Deacons  ought  to  be  the  staadbg 
almoners ;  as  being  by  tlw  authmty  of  God  desijpated  to  Ait 
oiBce* 
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It  may  here  be  objected,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  IJUfltofr  Has 
hf  law  made  praviston  for  the  relief  of  ail  poor  pehom  ;  Aai  all 
numbers  of  Ckurchet  contribute  to  this  cnarity^  in  tommUm  mik 
tffAcry  /  and  that  their  suffering  members  take  tkeir  gkart  of  Iks 
taisnty*    Mj  answer  to  this  objection  is  the  following. 

First.  That  the  poor^  both  of  the  Church  and  c&mnsUmif  at  tariff 
have  exactly  the  Same  right  to  the  property^  supplied  l^  this  tax,  whdk 
ike  corUribiUors  kave  to  tke  remainder  of  their  own  poaseisi^msm 

The  law  alone  creates  every  man's  right  to  what  he.calis  luM 
ieitate.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  property,  denoted  Iiy  thn  wordy* 
he  has  by  nature  no  right  at  all*  But  the  same  law  give*  exactly 
the -same  right-  to  the  poor,  of  receivingwhatever  is  laXfi^  vpotf 
Mhets  fw  supplying  their  necessities.  The;paymeiiC  of  dMs.aai/ 
'dierefore,  is  in  no  sense  an  act  of  charity  ;  but  the  mere,  poymeol 
of  a  debt,  by  which,  together  with  other  acts  of  the  like  oalnre^ 
fMh  man  holds  a  right  to  his  estate. 

Secondly.  The  Charity  in  question  was  immediately  imHMii  smd 
remiiredby  God}  and  is  independent  of  all  human  insiiiutiamMm 

JNo  conformity  to  any  regulation,  no  obedience  to  any  law;  rf 
;  tiian,can  go  a  step  towards  excusing  us  from  obeying  a  law  of  God. 
Thirdly;  7%<  provision  in  question  is  not  made  by  Auhmh  lasssm 
The  intention  of  furnishing  this  fund  is  not  to  relieve  Ik^  ahsdmU 
■  'kitesmiies  of  poor  Christians :  these  being  customarily  supplied  by 
'  the  operation  of  law;    The  object^  here  in  view,  is  to  ^rovidk/jsr 
tksir  comfort*  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  spint  of  Clins- 
tianity,  than  that  one  part  of  the  members  of  a  Church  should  abound 
in  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  another  be  stinted  to 
itsniere  necessaries*     Everyone  ought.  [)k»!nl\%  to  share  in  bless- 
ings, superior  to  these.     This  provision  ought  to  extend  to  all  lliose 
enjoyments,  which  arc  generally  denominated  dtccncits  and  com- 
forts.    Without  the  possession  of  these,  in  some  good  degree,  hfe, 
so  far  as  its  external  accommodations  are  concerned,  can  hardJy  be 
said  to  be  desirable. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  unhappy  neglect  of  this  great  duty  by 

many  of  our  own  Churches  will  be  urged,  and  felt,  as  a  defence  of 

the  contrary  doctrine.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no 

negligence  can  justify  a  further  neglect  of  our  duty.     AfAcmioA 

and  his  companions,  when  thei/  found  it  loritten  in  the  lazv,  that 

the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell  m  Booths,  at  the  feast  of  the 

tabernacles,  went  forth,  and  made  themselves  Booths^  every  one  of 

them^  although  their  nation  had  failed  of  performing  this  duty,  as 

this  excellent  man  declares,  yVom/Ae  days  of  Joshua  the  son  ofmaru 

lam  also  aware,  that  the  love  of  money  ^  the  root  of  somuchevti 

in  other  cases,  is  the  root  q/"  great  evil  in  this ;  and  will,  even  in  the 

minds  of  some  good  men,  create  not  a  litde  opposition  to  this  duty. 

Until  such  men  learn  to  love  this  world  less,  and  God  and  their 

fellow-Christians  more;  objections,  springing  from  this  sourcei  wilf 

undoubtedly  have  their  inmience. 
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My  audience  is  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  ftfe  joiiDf,  and 
therefore  neither  devoted  to  avanc^,  nor  deeply  affected  oy  the 
tBS  customary  negligence  of  this  ddty;  Before  tnefh;  therefore,  I 
feel  a  pebuliar  satisfhction  in  bringing  up  to  view  this  benevolent, 
and  divine;  Idstitution;  On  theh-  minds,'  the  arguments  wfiich  have 
beetl  ui'ged,'  Will;  I  trust,  hA^e  their  pfdp^r  iveight.  Tof  qticken 
his  just  viei^.df  this  iilbje^t,  let  every  one  present^  remember; 
that  even  the  Eifaperor  Jultdn  has  said :  *^  I  do  libt  beE^ie  any  man 
is  the  pooi^r  for  what  he  gi'^es  to  the  necessitous;  I,  who  have 
bften  relieved  the  poor,  hive  be^h  Itwaltied  by  diici  gods  mady 
fold ;« Although  wesllth  li  ^  thliig,  bn  Which  I  was  dever  much  in- 
tent;'' Above  all  things,  let  every  one  remember,  that  Christ,  al- 
leging the  benefi(:enee  of  Christians  as  a  ground  of  their  enmess 
happmess  in  thfe  world  above,  closes  his  iimnitely  momentous  ^« 
dress  to  them  with  this  remaricable  declaration :  hatmuek  dt^i 
%mt  done  Uiootuofthi  Itatt  of  ih€$$  mg  iNthrm^  yt  hav$  dom  U 
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THE   EXTRAOBDINART   MEANS   OF   GRACE. — THE   ORDIVAVpU  Of 
T^B   CHURCH. — BAPTISK. — ITS   REALITY   AND   INT^IITIOII* 


UiTTOBW  xxviii.  19.— Go  ^e,  tfkertforef  teach  all  nati^ru,  baptmng  ^^tm  q^  <|tf  nmi 
t/  tkfi  FiUher,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  CHuui, 

Ik  seven  discourses,  preceding  this,  t  have  considered  the  l»^ 
ttituiion  of  the  Church  ;  the  Members  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  thi 
Officert  appointed  in  the  Scriptures  to  superintend  iis  affairs  ;  and 
iht  principal  Duties  which  they  are  appointed  la  perform^  The 
next  subject  in  a  system  of  Theology  is  the  Ordinances^  which  Ih 
long  peculiarly  to  this  body  ofmen^  and  which  they  an  required  l9 
telebrate. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  Baptism  ;  as  being  ihai^  hy  whkk 
the  members  of  the  Church  are^  according  to  Christ^ s  appointment^ 
introduced  into  this  Body. 

In  the  Text,  Christ  directs  his  Apostles  to  go  forth  into  the 
world,  and  teach^  or  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  to  baptize 
them  m,  or  irito,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  thi 
Holy  Ghost.     This,  then,  is  a  duty,  which  the  Apostles  were  re- 

3uired  to  perform  towards  all  nations,  so  far  as  they  made  them 
isciples  of  Christ, 
The  Text,  therefore,  presents  the  subject  of  Baptism  to  us,  as 
an  ordinance  to  be  administered  by  the  i^astors  of  the  Church  to 
its  several  members,  in  consequence  of  their  discipleship.  What 
was  the  duty  of  the  Apostles  in  this  case,  is  equally  the  duty  of  all 
succeeding  ministers.  Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  persoOf 
who  wishes,  and  is  qualified,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Churchf 
to  receive  the  ordinance  of  Baptism. 

In  my  examination  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  Reality; 

II.  The  Intention; 

III.  The  proper  Subjects  ;  of  this  Ordinance  :  and, 

IV.  The  Manner,  in  which  it  should  be  administered* 

I.  I  sJuill  make  some  observations  concerning  the  Reality  ofBcf' 
tism. 

To  persons,  at  all  acquainted  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is 
well  known,  that  several  classes  of  men  have  denied  Baptism,  m 
the  proper  sense,  to  be  a  Divine  hislitulion.  Some  of  these  persons 
have  supported  their  opinion  from  Heb.  ix.  10;  Which  stood  anhf 
in  meats,  and  drinks^  and  div^f^i  washings^  and  car^HKi/  ^vr^vuNH 
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CM,  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  Rtformalion.  The  word,  here 
rendered  toashingSy  is  in  the  GreeK,  Ba^rcKr/jLoig,  Baptisms.  In  this 
passage,  they  have,  without  any  warrant,  supposed  the  Baptism 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  included.  The  Apostle,  in  this  passage,  re- 
fers only  to  the  Jewish  worship,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
part  of  the  chapter ;  particularly  from  the  ninth  verse.  That 
Evangelical  Baptism  was  in  use,  as  an  institution  of  Christ,  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  following 
chapter,  verses  19,  32,  particularly  from  the  two  last  of  these 
verses.  Having  an  High  Priest,  says  the  Apostle,  over  the  house 
of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of 
faith  ;  Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water :  or,  in  other  words,  being  baptized. 

The  same  persons  endeavour  to  support  their  opinion,  also,  from 
1  Pet.  iii.  21  ;  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also 
now  save  us,  {not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God)  by  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  the  objectors  are  not  less  unhappy  in  their  construc- 
tion of  this  passage,  than  of  that,  mentioned  above.  The  true,  as 
w^ll  as  obvious,  meaning  in  this  passage  is  the  following:  ^^  Baptism, 
the  Antitype  of  the  water  of  the  deluge,  doth  now  save  us  by  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ ;  not  indeed  the  cleansing  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  that  which  is  signified  by  it ;  the  answer  of  a  good  con* 
science  towaids  God.*'  This  passage  is  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  Baptism,  as  an  Institution  in  the  Christian  Church : 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  support,  is  a  refutation,  of  the 
scheme  in  question. 

Persons,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  Christ,  are,  m  a  sense,  constrained  to  deny  Baptism  also, 
in  order  to  preserve  consistency  in  their  opinions.  The  command 
to  baptize  in,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  plain,  unanswerable  exhibition  of  the  Doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity.     The  cleansing  with  water,  also,  is  too  une* 

Juivocal  a  symbol  of  our  spiritual  puri6cation  by  the  Blood  of 
/hrist,  to  suffer  any  rational  denial,  or  doubt.  It  seems,  therefore, 
scarcely  possible  for  those,  who  deny  either  the  Trinity,  or  the 
Atonement,  to  admit  the  Institution  of  Baptism,  without  a  plain 
contradiction  in  their  principles. 

Others,  still,  have  removed  both  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, by  the  aid  of  Spiritual,  or  mystical,  construction.  These  per^ 
sons  appear  to  build  their  scheme,  especially,  on  the  answer  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  Pharisees  and  oadducees,  who  came  to  his 
Baptism.  /  indeed  baptize  vou  with  water  unto  repentance  :  but  He, 
that  Cometh  after  me,  is  mightier  than  I;  whose  shoes  I  am  not  wor- 
thy to  bear.  He  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire. 
From  this  passage,  chiefly,  the  doctrine  has  been  drawn,  that  bap- 
tism with  water  was  not  intended  to  be,  nor  actually  made,  by 
Christ,  an  institution  of  the  Gospel.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  rc« 


**  .  jgfgipretBtion  of  the  Baptist's  words  is  whojlj  eiv 

•■*  «W  *^^  Ae/  Aave  no  cppnpxion  yjrith  the  doctrine,  (p 

«^^ f^//  (;fl  ^hkh  this  Insti^utiQD  rests  as  a  perpetual  prdi: 
TV /jS^n'fl  i*^  Chprch,  is  so  entire,  anc}  so  obvious,  that 
aMf^fi^  ^/HTprning  it  is  njore  woperly  an  object  of  surpfi^ 
c^'^'Lnoa^  pppositipq.     In  tne  tez^,  Christ  ppmmanas  his 
ci^  ^30^9]/ his  $Mcceedin^  mipist^fs,  to  bap/ize  those,  who^ 
.<^^^j^fliatpe  djscipleSf     Iq  obediepce  to  thjs  compand,  th^ 
'J^es  acpord'''6!y  baptized  all  (hose,  yrhq  were  madp  disciples 
iP?^   fbo^Cj  who  followed  them  in  the  ministrj^,  fpUowe4 
iLn.  sH '''  ^^^^  practice.    In  this  planner,  the  Institution  ha^ 
i^co^^^  in  ihp  Churphi  viih  the  exception  of  a  few  dis? 
^^tSt  to  ihp  present  time.     Except  a  man  be  bornofwatef^  and 
^^^riti  ^  cannot  en(er  into  f/^e  Aingdorn  of  Ood.     To  be  borr^ 
fr^if  '^  to  be  bapiwd.     To  be  bom  g/*  the  Spirit  is  to  be  v^gew; 
J^^    Thp  Kingdom  oFGqi  is  ^  phrase,  usea  in  the  pospel^  \xx 
(irofQ)d  sen$e  ;  and  denotes  hi9  visible^  and  hiif  invisible,  king-: 
y^*  or  ^he  collection  qf  apparent^  and  the  follection  of  real  saintf* 
[^  indispensable  condition  of  entering  thp  former,  pp  visiblej 
jijgdom,  is  here  made  bjr  our  Saviour  Baptism,     The  ipdi^pensa: 
|e  qualification  for  adpiis^ion  into  the  invisible  Kingdom  is  |le- 
iieratipn  1  the  great  act  of  the  Spirit  pf  God,  which  constitute) 
;o  real  Saints.    Baptism,  therefore,  is  here  made  by  Chirist  ^ 
adition,  absolutely  npqessary  tp  pyr  authorized  eptrance  into  hi| 
iWe  Church. 

[I.  /  shall  now  inquire  into  the  Intention  ofthi^  Ordinance^ 
iVasbing  with  water  is  the  most  natural,  and  universal,  mo^e  pf 
ainsing  from  external  impurities ;  and  is,  therefore,  the  mpsf  ob? 
us,  and  proper,  symbol  of  internal,  or  spiritual,  purificatioDf 
)tism  denotes,  generally,  this  purification  ;  and,  partipularty,  is 
nded  to  present  to  us  the  cleansing  of  the  souf  \nf  the  blood  qf 
ist ;  and,  still  more  particularly,  b]/  thp  affusiqn  of  the  Divvu 
nt.     To  this  interpretation  of  it,  we  are  directed  by  the  Proph- 
saiah,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  his  prpphecy.     /  mllpowc 
er  upon  him  that  is  (hirsitf,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  groxtn^ :  I 
pour  mv  Spirit  upon  thy  se^d%  and  rny  blessing  upon  thjf  off^ 
ng.    The  same  explanation  is  given  pf  it,  ajso,  by  ppd,  m  th^ 
phot  Ezekielf  chapter  xxxyi,  95— 37i  Thtn  mil  I  sprinkle  cleqn 
zr  upqn  you,  andyp  shall  be  clean^    And  I  will  put  my  Svirii 
,in  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  Statutes^    As  both  tnesp 
^ages  refer  to  the  Evangefical  dispensation  ;  there  can  be  no 
onable  doubt,  that  the  application,  here  made  of  thpm,  is  just ; 
liat  Baptism  especially  signifies  the  afiusjon  pf  the  Spirit  of  God 
n  the  souK 

is,  however,  to  be  very  carefully  remarked  here,that,  although 
tism  is  a  symbol  of  this  affusion,  and  of  the  Regeneration,  which 
(  consequence,  ^e/  Baptism  neither  ensures^  nor  proves^  Regent 
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eration.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  lon^  taught,  that  regeneration 
18  inseparably  connected  with  this  ordinance  ;  and  that  the  ordi- 
nance is  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  in  all  ordinary  circumstanceSy 
to  the  existence  of  Regeneration.  From  that  Church  this  scheme 
has  spread,  with  some  variations,  through  several  Protestant 
Churches.  I  know  not,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  express,  in  pre- 
cise language,  the  different  views,  entertained  in  the  ChristiaA 
World  concerning  this  subject. 

Often,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  views  are  given  to  us  in  phraseol? 
ogy,  which  is  mdefinite,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  designedly  mys- 
terious.    A  distinction,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes 
made  between  Regeneration  and  Renovation.     Baptism  is  somet 
times  said  to  be  the  cause,  or  the  inseparable  attendant,  of  Re^en« 
eration,  and  not  of  Renovation.    What  the  word  Regeneration^ 
thus  used,  intends,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  determine.     So  ht 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  the  Regeneration  of  the  Scriptures  it 
hu  one  thing  ;  and  denotes,  invariably,  that  change  of  character^ 
or  the  cause  of  that  change j  by  which  sinners  become  holy.     Christ 
has  taught  us,  that  to  be  borti  again  is  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.     Except  a  man  be  bom  again^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.     Except  a  man  be  bom  qfwater^  and  of  the  Spirit j  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.     These  two  declarations,  every 
person  will  see,  are  exactly  parallel     To  be  bom  again,  in  the  first 
of  them,  is  precisely  the  same  things  as  to  be  bom  of  watery  and  of 
the  Spirit^  in  the  last.  To  be  bom  of  water  as  here  intended,  w,  in  mjr 
view,  to  be  baptized  ;  and  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  our  lawful 
admission  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  :  as  to  be  bor^  of  thi 
Spirit,  is  to  our  admission  into  his  invisible  Kingdom.     That  to  be 
born  of  wiiter,  and  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  same  thing  with  being  bom 
again,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one,  who  is  willing  that  our 
Saviour  should  speak  good  sense,  since  he  obviously  mentions,  in 
this  whole  discourse,  but  one  Birth  ;  which  he  introduces  to  Mco^ 
demus  under  the  phraseology  of  being  born  again.    What  connex- 
ion water,  here  in  my  view  standing  for  Baptism,  has  with  this 
subject,  I  shall  further  explain  hereafter. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  considen 
the  Question,  Whether  Baptism  ensures,  or  ptoves,  Regeneration  f 
The  arguments,  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, are  principally,  if  not  ^holly,  derived  from  the  following 
passages  of  Scriptune* 

First.  Mark±y\.  16,  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  b$ 
saved  ^  but  he  that  believeth  nq$  shall  be  damned. 

Of  this  passage  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  conclud- 
ing clause  refutes  the  supposition,  which  the  introductory  one  is 
employed  to  support.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  who  believ- 
eth not,  whether  baptized  or  not,  shall  be  damned.  This  could 
pot  be  true,  if  Baptism  and  Regeneration  were  thus  coanected^ 
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t^ne.     Except  a  man  br  bom  of  maUr^  a»d  of  the  ^pitilfiu  eankot 
atttr  tnio  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  account,  given  of  ihe  subject  in  this  UM,  u  exttfij  Om 
BBtne  with  that,  conliitned  in  the  preceding  pasBage.  To  be  )x^ 
ttsed  is  to  be  bom  of  water.  To  be  a  believer  is  to  be  bom  of  (W 
Spirit,  He  who  belleveth,  whether  baptized  or  potf  ^^H  be 
saved :  he  that  is  born  of  the  Spint,  nhetber  borq  ofintjer  ot  aiO^ 
shell  enter  into  the  rnvisible  kingdom  of  God.  )p  ecMt  aoettird* 
ftiice  with  this  constr)iction  of  the  passage,  par  Saviour*  ■>  Vfoy 
athefpart  of  his  discourse  with  JVtcodcmtu,  insists  only  on  hetax 
bom  of  the  Sjuriti  a»  the  great  quali&catioa  for  acc^itaiick  itu 
Oed. 

h  is,  howe^ei^  to  b«  ebsened  here,  that  he,  who  *iwLiiiWiiii- 
iigthe  nature  and  authority  of  this  Institution,  refusea  to' be  bap; 
tiled,  will  never  enter  either  the  visible,  or  invisible,  kingdom  of 
Ood.  As  be  refuses  to  become  a  member  of  the  visible,  he  wil( 
oertaiitly  be  shut  out  of  the  invisible,  tcingdom.  Considered  with 
iktmtVKX  to  a  case  of  this  nature,  the  passage  may  be  justly  coh' 
s&ued  in  the  literal  mannei*.  For  he  who  persifiU  in  this  act  .of 
mbeWion  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  will  never  belong  to  Ut 
Undom. 

Thhdlf.  T%ia  Joetritu  u  abo  argued  from  titui  iii.  S,Jkmrit 
fig  Ut  hiMmtrm,  H«  imed  \u  bjf  (Ac  walking  of  ngmanOiom^- mti 
j^(  rtneming  of  the  Holy  GhoH. 

Whether  the  words,  translated  the  waihing  of  rtgtntrv^aiKi  ^ 
note  Baptism,  or  not,  according  to  the  opinions  of  different  Com- 
mentators, is,  in  my  view,  immaterial  to  the  present  quesiioa.  If 
Baptism  is  denoted  by  these  words ;  il  is  called  the  washing  of  re* 
gcnct^llon,  because  it  is  symbolical  of  that  change  in  the  heart ; 
and  because  Christ  has  established  it,  as  such  a  symbol,  in  his 
visible  Church.  Beyond  this,  nothing  can  be  pleaded  from  this 
passage  in  favour  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is  yet  another  text,  to  wit,  Eph.  v.  26,  of  an  import,  si- 
pillar  to  that  last  <|Uotcc!,  which  may  be  urged  with  somewhat  less 
plausibility,  as  favouri-ng  the  same  scheme.  It  is  this :  Aa  Christ 
alio  loved  the  Church,  and  gate  himself  for  it,  that  He  might  tanc- 
tiftj,  and  cleanse  it,  mith  the  inashing  of  viater  by  the  toord.  To 
this  the  same  answer  is  obviously  to  be  given  witn  that,  which  has 
been  already  given  to  the  passage  last  quoted. 

These  are  tne  only  texts,  within  my  knowledge,  which  can  be 
seriously  alleged  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  [  shall  now,  there* 
fore,  proceeuto  show,  that  the  doctrine  is  erroneous  by  the  fol- 
low! ngconsideratjons. 

1.  It  contradicts  the  general  tenottr  of  the  Si.riptwet,  rtlalivi  U 
^    AiitiAject. 

■^    la  the  first  place,  Adullt  art  in  the  Scr^lures  rtft^rtd  to  htSntf 
^^Mtetienthf  to  their  Baptitm, 
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In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  directed  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  and  then  to  baptize  them.  Thnt  they  understood  their 
commission  in  this  manner,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  their  own 
declarations.  Repentj  therefore^  said  St,  Ptter  to  the  Jews,  and 
be  baptizedj  every  one  ofyou^  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  When 
the  Eunuch  said  to  Philips  see,  here  is  water  ;  what  doth  hinder  me 
to  be  baptized  ?  Philip  replied,  If  thou  believesl  with  all  thine  heart 
thou  mayest.  Lydia  was  baptized  after  the  Lord  had  opened  her 
heart.  The  Jailer  was  baptized  in  consequence  of  his  \  aith.  So 
was  Paul,  So  were  Cornelius  and  his  household.  From  these 
fiacts  and  declarations,  it  is  evident  beyond  controversy,  that  Adults 
were  baptized  by  the  Apostles,  after  they  had  become,  or  were  supwh 
sed  to  have  become,  disciples  of  Christ :  or,  in  other  Words,  alter 
they  were  either  really,  or  apparently  Regenerated^ 

Secondly.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  thai  the  Gospel,  ot  the  Truth 
sf  Qod,  is  the  great  instrument  of  Regeneration, 

The  Truth  shall  make  you  free,  saith  our  Saviour.  John  viii.  33. 
Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  Truth.  John  xvii.  17. 
Of  his  own  will  begat  He  lu  with  the  Word  of  Truth :  says  St,  James^ 
James  i.  18*  Being  born  again,  says  St,  Peter,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  loord  of  God,  1  Pet.  i.  23.  The 
Gospel,  says  St,  Paid,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every 
one  that  believeth,  Rom.  i.  16.  Again;  It  pleased  God  by  the  foot' 
ishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe,  1  Cor.  i.  21.  Again ; 
In  Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel,  1  Cor* 
iv.  15. 

Thirdly.  The  Scriptures  expressly  declare,  that  Baptism  is  not  the 
great  instrument  of  regeneration. 

This  is  directly  declared  by  St,  Peter,  in  a  passage,  alreadj 
quoted  for  another  purpose,  in  this  discourse,  from  the  third  chap^ 
ter  of  his  first  Epistle,  verse  21,  The  like  figure  whereunto,  evem 
Baptism,  doth  now  save  us ;  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God*  In  this  pas*" 
Bage,  St.  Peter  teaches,  that  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh  is  not,  and  that  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  is,  the  meant 
of  our  salvation.  In  other  words,  Baptism  is  not,  but  the  virtuout 
character,  which  is  the  effect  of  regeneration,  is,  the  means  of 
eternal  life  to  mankind.  This  character,  I  have  already  shown,  is 
60  far  from  being  the  consequence  of  Baptism,  that  every  adult 
candidate  for  this  ordinance  is  required  to  possess  it,  before  he  caa 
he  lawfuUv  baptized  according  to  the  Scriptiyes* 

Iq  perfect  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  St,  Peter,  Sf. 
Paul  declares,  Circtuncision  is  notliing,  and  uncirctuncision  is  mh 
thing  ;  but  keeping  the  Commandments  of  God,  To  Jews^  of  whom, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  Cir- 
cumcision was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  Faith ;  just  in  tha 
same  manner,  as  Baptism  now  is,  to  Chrisdans.  It  had,  also,  all 
tbe  influence  towardi  Regeneration,  which  Baptiiia  now  po*« 
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iesiles;  But^  had  it  ensured,  or  proved,  regeneration  with  re- 
ll{)ect  to  the  Jewsj  who  were  in  the  Church  at  Corinthy  the  Apostle 
would  not,  wheil  writing  to  thero^  have  declared  it  to  be  nothing; 
For  in  this  case,  it  would,  to  thenij  have  been  the  means  of  that 
holiness,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  would  have  kept  the  com^ 
fnandmerUi  of  Godi  What  is  tfue  of  circumcision,  in  tnis  respect, 
is,  I  apprehend,  precisely  true  of  Baptism  also. 

But  tnis  point  id  pldced  beyond  all  reasddable  debate  by  the 
following  declarations  df  5^  Paid.     1  Cor.  i.  14,  17;  /  thank 
Oodj  that  I  baptized  Hone  ofyou^  but  Crisptu  and  Gains.  For  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize^  but  to  pteUch  the  Gospel.  Nothing  is  more  cer* 
tain,  than  that,  if  Baptism  ensures,  or  proves,  regeneration,  Pavl^ 
tirho  so  ardently  desired  the  salvation  of  mankina,  and  wished  to 
become,asextcnSivelyas possible,  the  instrument  of  their  salvation, 
bould  not  thank  God,  that  he  baptized  none  of  the  Corinthians^  but 
Gains  J  Crisptis,  and  the  household  of  Stephanus.     To  him  it  would, 
comparatively,  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  they 
accused  him  of  baptizing  in  his  own  name,  or  not.    Of  what 
consequence  could  the  clamour,  the  disputes,  or  the  divisions,  be, 
which  might  arise  about  this  subject,  compared  with  the  salvation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  perdition,  of  the  Co- 
rinthians  f  Instead  of  thanking  God  in  this  manner,  he  would  have 
baptized  every  Conn(Aian,' who  would  have  permitted  him;  and, 
like  a  Romish  missionary,  have  compelled  crowds  and  hosts  to  the 
streams  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  receive 
this  ordinance  at  his  hands;    With  still  less  propriety  could  he 
fay,  if  Baptism  were  the  niedns  of  regeneration,  especially  if  it 
ensured,  or  proved  it,  that  Christ  sent  hiin  not  tb  baptize^  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel.    Christ,  as  He  himself  hath  told  us,  sent  Paul 
to  the  Gentiles  and  to  the  Corinthians^  as  well  as  other  Gentiles, 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  Acts  zzvi.  17, 18;    In  other  words;  Christ  sent  Paul  to 
the  Gentiles,  to  accomplish  their  regeneration;    But,  if  Baptism  be 
the  means  of  regeneration,  or  be  accompanied  by  it,  then  Christ 
actually  sent  him  to  baptize ;  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  pas- 
sage, just  now  quoted.    From  both  theSe  passages  it  is  clearly 
evident,  that  Baptism  neither  ensures,  nor  proves.  Regeneration. 
3.  This  doctrine  is  contradicted  by  experience. 
Such  persons,  as  have  been  baptized  in  modesj  and  by  minis- 
ters, altogether  unexceptionable  in  the  view  of  such,  as  hold  this 
scheme,  have  by  their  fruits,  the  great  Scriptural  touchstone, 
proved  themselves  to  be  unregenerated.     Simon  Magus,  Hyme* 
noBus,  PhiletuSf  Phyeellus,  and  Hermogenes,  were  all,  probaUj^, 
baptized  by  inspired  Ministers.*    By  Ministers,  possessing  authori- 
ty equally  unexceptionable,  were  oaptized  those  gross  transgress- 
ors in  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  so  severely  reproved  by  Christ 
in  the  second  and  tMrd  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.    It  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  these  men  were  regenerated. 
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Equally  conclosivc  to  the  same  point  is  the  cxpcriehcc  of  ev^fj 
itttccccfing  age  in  the  Christian  Chnrch.  Nothing  is  mort  c^rtftift, 
ban  that  a  multitude  of  those,  who  have  been  baptized  by  such, 
»  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  will  acknowledge  to  be  authorized 
ainisters,  have,  in  every  christian  age  and  country,  been  gurlty  of 
uch  continual  and  gross  sins,  as  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
hat,  mstead  of  being  regenerated,  they  were  in  (he  gall  of  bitter'- 
iesSj  and  the  bond  ofiniquilu*  Great  numbers  of  such  are  found 
1'  every  class  of  nominal  Christians  under  heaven.  Nothing  can 
lore  perfectly  demonstrate,  that  Baptism  is  not  accoibpani^d  by 
ie^bneration. 

R  win  probably  be  here  replied,  that  regeneration  ma^  be  act- 
allV  conveyed  to  the  souls  of  the  baptized,  and  yet  its  influence 
«  lost  by  their  future  apostacy  •  or  what  is  often  called  falling 
pom  grace;  either  because  thtyarenot  conjirfhtd;  or  for  sonic 
tber  reason. 

Tfo  this  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  such  apostacy  is 
n(wn  in  the  Scriptures.  This  position,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been 
•W>ved  in  a  former  discourse  concerning  the  perseverance  of  such, 
s"  dre  regenerated.  He  that  hcarcth  my  word,  toid  our  Saviour  to 
it  Jews,  John  v.  24,  and  beiieveth  on  him  that  sent  f/ic,  hath  ever- 
tsiin^  Ixfe^  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ;  but  is  (bas)/^]^- 
i  from  death  unto  life. 

Secondly.  The  Scriptures  no  where  teach  the  doctrine^  or  duty^  of 
•onfnnation^  as  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  mankind  in  holi" 
ess  i  nor  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Chxerch  in  any  senses 

Thirdly.  Multitudes  of  baptized  persons  give  the  most  ttnqnestian^ 
i'te  evidence  from  their  Baptism^  or^  if  Infants^  from  thHr  first 
i^sessiofi  of  moral  agency^  that  they  are  sinners  only: 

Fourthly.  Immediately  after  their  Confirmation^  they  tofiiinue  id 
Mbit  the  same  sinful  character  ^  and  exhibit  it  through  life. 

Thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  doctrine,  that  Baptism  i^  re- 
•tteralion,  that  it  ensures,  or  proves,  that  it  is  aftcndea  or  follow- 
i  by  k,  either  regularly  or  commonly,  is  erroneous,  unfounded, 
id  unscriptural.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  doctrine  of  th6 
sriplurfes,  that,  according  to  them,  adults  cafr  never  ofibr  them- 
j^^es  for  Baptism,  unless  already  regenerated.  Tht  answer  of  a 
)orf  Conscience,  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter^  caihtiot  be  given  by  Btoj 
ho  is  not  regenerated. 

Jn  the  ancient  periods  of  the  Chufch,  as  we  are  informed  by 
'ertulliaH,  the  Minister  asked  the  candidate  for  Baptism,  "  DoH 
ou  renounce  &itan?  DoSt  than  believe  in  Christ  ?^^  Thfe  Ckndi- 
itt  answered,  *^  I  renounce,  I  believe.^  This  Tertttllidn  catli 
sp&nsionem  salutis  /"  "  An  engagement  of  saltation  /"  and  say^ 
at  "  the  soul  is  consecrated,  not  by  washing,  but  by  answtring^'^ 
O'  this  practice,  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  refer  in  the  text,  repeat- 
Hy  quoted  on  this  subject,  mi  it  is  evident^  that  tio  person,* 
ho  is  unrcgeneratcd,  can  declare  with  truth,  that  he  renoimcei 
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Satan,  and bttitMa  in  Chrut.  Thusno  suclLpaBOaqi^|in  tld« 
tMwer  of  B  good  coosdence :  or  lawfully  ittctTC  Uw  laouuce 
of  BapUnu 

The  CSM  oC  Infaota  will  be  more  particularly  considered  hen- 
'ftftei;>  It  wiU  be  aufficieat  to  observe  at  the  present  time,  that,  al- 
thodjjlh  God  has  required  believing  nareiits  lo  dedicate  (heir  chil- 
drea  lo  him  in  Baptuin,he  has  no  where  promised,  that  they  shall 
be  KgAierated  either  in.  Or  hj,  ihe  administration  of  this  ordJ- 
nadce.  Accat^a^j,  a  great  muUilude  of  the  circumcised  chil* 
4rai  of  the  bradOtt,  and  of  the  baptized  children  of  Chmlians, 
in  every  age  and  church,  have  plaialy  lived,  and  died,  unregener- 
ated.  It  Play  here  be  added,  tnat  very  high  evidence  isnecesaary 
to  coDT^tira  a  sober  man,  tlfat  God  lias,  in  this  manner,  placed  tin 
nliaiiiHi  of  mankind  in  the  bands,  and  under  the  control,  of  (heir 
fellow-men.  1*0  me  it  appears  evident,  that  the  Clei^  of  (be 
JtomuA  ChureA  taught  this  doctrine,  supremely,  if  not  solely,  lo 
ezland  their  own  dwnination,  and  to  place  mankind  at  iheir  fee(. 
Btf  whoa*  ageocj  beconm  indispensable  to  ibe  salvation  of 
Olhsa,  lie,  W^  CSA  confer  ttlvation  o"  others,  wiU,  so  &t  as  this 
JMlWflr  U  adauUed,  hntUf  them  universally  under  subjccdon  to  bis 
pkaw^  No  maaiJBihis  aenies  will  question  llic  decisions  of  turn, 
'wJocaB^Te*  or.  ''     '    *     '  .-. .    .^  . 

pwdoua  power  at 

Batialutottgh  Baplinn-lfeither  ensures,  nor  proves  the  regener- 
alkm  of  the  pertoi)  who  receives  this  ordinance,  it  is  still  an  Insti- 
tution of  high  importaoce  to  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  in  a 
great  variety  of  respects.     Particularly, 

1.  It  ia  a  solemn  visible  exhibition  of  these  tao  great  Scr^lvral 
doctrines:  The  expiation  or  sin,  and  the  cleansiro  or  the 

SOUL   BI    THK   BLOOD   or   Christ;   and    ITS   REKOVATIOtt   bt   ths 

Spirit  of  God. 

When  these  doctrines  have  been  learned,  and  understood,  hy  the 
reading,  or  preaching,  of  the  Gospel,  so  tlmt  the  mind  has  become 
well  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  importance ;  it  is  prepared  to 
discern  the  real  import  of  this  ordinance.  In  this  situation,  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism  becomes,  in  a  high  degree,  subsidiary  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  now  teaches  the  same  inestimable 
truths  wmch  were  before  taught  by  the  preacher ;  and  teaches 
them  with  a  force,  peculiar  and  pre-eminent. 

It  is  a  truth,  known  to  all  men,  that  the  objects  of  our  senses 
make  an  impression  on  our  minds,  far  more  striking,  influential 
and  enduring,  than  those  of  the  understanding.  When  theae  ob- 
jects are  made  symbolical,  and  are  thus  employed  to  declareEvan* 
gelical  (ruths ;  especially  when  (he  symbols  are  near  and  obvious, 
and  therefore  disolose  the  truths  in  a  clear  and  indubitable  man- 
ner; the  truths,  actually  disclosed,  are  invested  with  all  thefiMCe 
(tf  aensible  imjvesHons.    When  an  adult  is  the  subject  of  Ebplnm} 


cutpWt  or.  rafiwi),  pdlntion.     Is  it  credible,  th^t  such  stu- 
bos  power  abcRiId  be'placed  in  human  hands  ? 
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the  great  truths  which  1  have  specified,  are  brought  home  to  his 
heart  with  supreme  efficacy  ;  and  he  is  enabled,  at  least  iir  ordi^ 
nary  circumstances,  to  feel  the  glory  and  excellence  of  forgiving, 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love,  in  a  degree,  and  with  a  benent, 
which  no  words  can  accomplish.     What  is  true  of  an  adult,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  true,  probably  in  a  still  more  affecting  and 
profitable  manner,  of  parents,  dedicating  their  children  to  God  in 
this  solemn  ordinance.    Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  sieht 
more  interesting,  than  that  of  an  infant,  offered  up  by  believing 
parents  to  God  in  Baptism.     The  helpless  circumstances  of  the 
child ;  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  the  relation,  existing  between  it 
and  the  parents ;  the  strong  expression  of  their  faith  in  God,  in 
giving  up  their  beloved  offspring  to  him,  devoting  it  to  his  service, 
and  engaging  to  train  it  up  for  his  glory ;  the  exhibition  of  their 
reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  agcncv  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  to  cleanse  it  from  its  original  pollution;  the  affecting  mani- 
festation of  divine  mercy  and  goodness  in  permitting  us  thus  to  of- 
fer up  our  children  to  God;  united  with  the  solemnities  of  the  day, 
the  place, and  the  occasion;  form  a  combination  of  facts,  and  doc- 
trines, and  duties,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  present  world.     On 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  particularly,  the  impressions  made  can- 
not fail,  unless  through  very  gross  stupidity,  or  gross  wickedness, 
(>f  powerfully  persuading  tnem  to  the  duties,  involved  in  this  dedi- 
cation.    Of  the  same  nature  arc  the  impressions,  which  will  very 
naturally  be  made  on  those  who  are  present  at  the  administration. 
Persons,  heretofore  dedicated  to  God  in  Baptism,  will  naturally 
feel  anew  their  own  baptismal  obligations:  while  those,  who  have 
dedicated  them,  will  realize,  also,  the  privileges,  to  which  they 
and  their  offspring  have  been  admitted ;  the  engagements  which 
they  have  made;  and  the  duties,  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  they 
are  required  to  perform. 

In  all  these  points  of  view,  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  of  hieh 
importance  to  the  Christian  Church;  and  fitted  to  impress  the 
sreat  truths  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  mind  in  the  happiest  manner. 
It  is  here  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  religious  education  is  consti- 
tuted in  the  Christian  Church  a  primary  mean  of  salvation,  so  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  importance,  from 
the  intimate,  and  acknowledged,  connexion  between  the  act  of 
devoting  a  child  to  God  in  this  manner,  and  the  duty  of  educating 
him  for  the  service  of  his  Maker,  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 
No  two  religious  employments  are,  in  this  country  at  least,  and 
probably  in  most  others  throughout  Christendom,  more  universally 
understood  to  be  inseparably  connected,  than  the  act  of  giving  up 
a  child  to  God,  and  the  duty  of  educating  him  for  his  service.  The 
most  solemn  sense  of  the  obligations  wnich  we  are  under  to  train 
up  our  children  for  God,  is  probably  derived  from  the  administra- 
CioD  of  this  ordinance. 
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9«  fVhtn  cMliren  die  in  infancy^  and  art  scripturailff  dtdicaitdio 
God  in  Baptism^  there  is  muchj  and  very  consoling^  rtawn^fumUh* 
ed,  to  believe^  thai  they  are  accepted  beyond  the  grave, 

We  ar^  i^aught  in  the  Scriptures,  ihat  praiee  is  perfected  md  rf 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  It  is,  perhaps^  itftpropef  te 
s^ff  that  praise  is  perfected  on  this  side  of  Heaven.  When  ikde 
children  were  brought  to  our  Saviour ;  He  saic^  Suffer  <i^  Utile  ciHf 
dren  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not^  for  of  such  is  Ike  Xi^'^ 
dam  of  Heaven.  This  seems  to  be  a  plain  declaration^  ihai  chil- 
dren are  admitted  to  this  kingdom,  and  constitute  not  a  small  part 
of  thfi  persons,  of  whom  it  is  composed.  The  promise,  said  Si»  P^ier 
to  the  jezpSi  is  (o  you,  and  to  your  children.  If  this  promise  19  ex? 
tepdcd,  in  any  sense,  to  those  who  die  in  infancv,  and  conveys  U) 
them  any  blessings  ;  they  must  be  found  beyonq  the  grave* 

Tl^ere  is,  I  think,  reason  to  hope  well  concerning  other  childreHi 
dying  in  infancy*  But  there  is  certainly  pepuiiar  reason  for  Clur^t 
tjan  Jrajcents  to  entertain  strong  consolaUon  wiih  respect  to  tkUr 
offspring ;  whom  God  has  not  only  permitted,  but  required  ifacfB 
tp  wer  up  to  him  in  fhis  ordinance,  pointing  so  extensively ,  and  M 
significantly  I  to  their  purification. 

3*  Those,  mho  are  baptized  ni  infancy,  are  plqcei  under  <Al 
guardianship,  and  discipline,  tfftfie  Christian  Church. 

7he  manner,  jn  which  this  discipline  js  to  be  conducted,  vrill  ba 
tl^  subjep^  of  a  future  discussion..  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
at  1]^  present  ^me,  that  children,  to  whom  this  ordinance  has  h^eo 
dispensed,  are  by  these  means  doubly  assured  of  the  certain,  and 
inesximaible  benefits  of  religious  education  ;  and  are  entitled,  in  c^ 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  counsel,  the  reproof,  the  conversation,  the 
example,  and  the  prayers,  of  Christians. 

The  impQFtance  of  these  blessings,  every  Christian  will  under? 
stand.  Nor  can  those,  who  believe  the  declaration,  that  he,  roho 
Vfalketh  rpith  wise  men,  shall  be  wise,  fail  to  acknowledge  them  as 
bjessi;)^s  of  inestimable  value. 

4.  Sqplism  i^,  also,  the  public  Sign,  by  which  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  known  to  each  other,  and  to  the  world. 

AU  sopieties  need  indispensably  some  mark  of  distinction  ;  some 
mode,  in  which  the  respective  members  $hall  be  known  to  eoch 
other ;  so  l^at  each  individual  shal{[  feel,  that  he  himself  is  requiredi 
and  that  he  is  invested  with  a  pl^in  right  to  reaqire  others,  to  per* 
form  the  ^i^veral  duties,  incumbent  on  him,  ana  them^  as  memQers 
of  the  Fraternit^f  This  Sign  ought  always  to  be  publicly  known  ( 
definit/e :  uneqiii vocal ;  solemn ;  significant;  ^afe  from  bdne coun- 
terfeitea ;  always  the  same  \  acknowledged  by  all  the  meinoer^  of 
the  body ;  a^d,  then^ibre,  established  by  authority,  which  cannot 
be  disputed.  The  power  of  such  a  sign  to  unite  the  members  (4 
such  .a  body  in  afiection  to  each  other,  in  a  common  interest,  aod 
in  corresponding  pursuits,  is  incalculably  greats    4  mere  Nains 
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often  forms  a  party  in  politics,  and  in  religioo ;  and  engages  those, 
who  ofteu  have  very  imperfect  conoeptions.,  if  they  conceive  at  aU| 
oilhe  party  purposes,  for  which  they  are  embarked,  in  a  hanpooy 
with  each  other,  and  in  a  course  of  zeal  and  violence  against  their 
fellow-men,  wonderful  both  in  degree  and  continuance,  and  prqr 
ductive  of  effects,  usually  great,  and  often  dreadful.  Here  ibe 
Sign  is  the  Seal  of  God ;  set  by  his  own  auth(M>ity  upon  those  who 
in  this  world  arc  visibly  his  children.  It  has  all  the  properties, 
mentioned  above :  and  is  possessed  of  more  elBcacy,  than  can  be 
easily  comprehended,  and  incomparably  more  than  is  usually  mis- 
trusted, to  keep  Christians  united,  alive,  and  active,  in  the  msti 
duties  of  religion,  and  in  the  great  interests  of  the  Church  of  God. 
6*  Baptism^  as  a  symbol,  holds  oui  in  a  Dtry  foreiblt  mawur  l# 
/A<Mtfo  mho  have  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion^  a  great paH 
(^  those  doctrines,  and  didies^  which  are  purely  Christian  ^  ^r  which 
beUng  to  Chriiftians,  as  such. 

Of  this  number,  particularly,  are  the  doctrines  at  Regeneration  ; 
Justification  by  the  riglUcousntss  of  Chris\  ;  Adoption;  Stmctifica^ 
tion;  the  Graiitude,  Complacency,  and  Obedience  to  God;  the  Faith 
in  Christ ;  the  Hope  of  salvation  by  him;  and  that  love  U>  the  breth^ 
renj  by  which  all  are  known  to  be  his  disciples  ;  which  together  form 
so  great  a  part  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  the  Chr^tian  character* 
The  doctrine  of  Adoption,  particularly,  is  presented  to  us  in  (hi^ 
ordinance  with  peculiar  clearness,  and  forcct  Conceroinff  tfate  sab* 
ject,  however,  1  have  had  occasion,  heretofore,  to  maKe  all  4be 
observations  which  1  thought  necessary. 

With  all  these  doctrines  is  intimately  connected  that  of  (Ae  Dtr 
pravity  of  our  nature,  A  serious  observer  is,  perhaps,  hardly  ev-s 
er  a  witness  of  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  without  strongly 
realizing  the  existence  of  that  moral  pollution,  which  is  symbols 
cally  washed  away  by  Baptism.  The  Baptism  of  iniiBmU,  particu- 
larly, exhibits  this  subject  in  the  strongest  light.  Here  we  see,  that 
3ur  race,  in  the  view  of  their  Creator,  indispensably  need  the 
:leansing  which  is  accomplished  by  the  blood  of  Chnst,  and  the 
renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  antecedently  to  their  possible 
commission  of  sin  by  voluntary  acts.  Their  original  corniption  is, 
iiercfore,  taught  by  this  ordinance  in  language,  which  cannot  bi^ 
aisconstrucd ;  and  is  impressed  upon  us  with  singular  force  by  its 
solemn  and  significant  symbols. 

Many  other  doctrines,  duties,  and  blessings,  are  evidently,  audi 
mpressively,  presented  to  us  in  the  administration  of  BaDtisia. 
But  to  expatiate  upon  these,  and  even  to  point  them  out,  is  tne  bu*. 
tincss  of  a  treatise,  and  not  of  a  single  sermon. 

6.  The  ordinance  of  Baptism,  as  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christy 
exhibits  powerful  and  immoveabU  evidence  of  that  great  fact  to 
he  Christian  Churchy  throughout  all  the  successive  periods  of  itf  M-. 
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As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  vesame  this  subject,  when  I  oome  to 
discourse  upon  the  Loord's  Supper,  I  shall  defer  mj  obaerratioiui 
upon  it  for  me  present,  and  sludl  conclude  this  disMorse  inlli  two 

REMARKS. 

!•  hitneia  Kiih  to  be  rtjgreUei^  that  thii  ordmmti  tr  «o  rsrdjy 
fiMNle  a  (Aems  rfiiieuMrion  m  tht  Duk. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  dfetole  twenfjr- 
feup  sermons  annually  to  the  consideration  of  the  1jm9%  Sumier ; 
twelve  deliver^  at  what,  in  tUs  country,  is  comibonly  i^kn  ihft 
Sacramental  lecture,  and  twelve  more  on  the  several  GUAsadis, 
consecrated  to  the  administration  of  this  sacrament.    On  Bradam, 
at  the  same  time,  'ininisters  rarely  preach.^   Perhapa  h  ii  iao  im- 
ffeaatMwUb  Buppoiitkmi  that  the  subjects  of  tUs  cfiseetarae'M  Mr,' 
for  the  first  idme,  bropghttrat  in  the  desk  to  th^  consideiMidaibCa 
great  part  of  this  audience.    Why  such  a  difference  is  made  te- 
tween  two  Inititutions  of  Christ,  invested  with  the  same  anAoritj, 
soifBlknityi  and  influenoe,  I  am  unable  to  determine.-    But,  whal- 
eir«^iiHifv:ba*ttie  groond  of  diis  distinction,  1  am  Mtindedthat  it 
eamot  ma  good  one.    There  is  but  too  mtich  reason ia»  beBere^ 
that'  Mfi  only  the  persons,  particularly  the  children,  who  have 
been  fasptiied,  but  the  ^MnU,  also,  are^ih  many  msttfneea,  la- 
mhxfaUfy  ipMnm  <tf  the  natopa  d*  this  Institution,  Uie  truths  wHA 
ilUbdatast  the  duties  which  it  involves,  andthe  [givilegea  wlnA it 
oonfimi  ;  Were  these  things  made  more  frequently  subjeots  of 
preaching;  were  they  clearly  illustrated,  and  solemnly  enforced; 
there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  become  a  for  rich- 
er, and  more  extensive  blessing  to  mankind. 

2.  Persons^  baptized  in  their  infancy^  are  here  solemnly  reminded 
of  their  own  peculiar  duties  j  and  severely  reproved  for  their  negli- 
gence in  performing  them. 

How  many  persons  are  now  in  this  house,  who  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  God  by  Baptism  in  their  infancy,  and  who  yet  never 
thought  of  a  single  privilege,  realized  a  single  obligation,  nor  per- 
formed a  single  duly,  created  by  this  ordinance !  It  is  perhaps 
Questionable,  whether  some  of  them  are  not  now  ignorant,  whether 
they  have  been  baptized,  or  not.  How  melancholy  are  these  facts! 
How  full  are  they  of  shame,  and  sin  !  How  productive  ought  they 
to  be  of  remorse,  contrition,  and  amendment !  God  has  called 
you,  mv  young  friends,  into  his  visible  kingdom  in  the  morning  of 
life.  He  nas  publicly  sealed  you  as  his  children  ;  and  planted  you 
in  the  nursery  of  his  Church.  Remember  that  this  interesting  event 
sprang  not  from  chance,  nor  from  the  will  of  thefieshy  nor  from  tht 
wUl  ofman^  bui  from  Qod.  He  gave  your  parents  the  disposition, 
and  the  riffht,  to  offer  you  up  to  him,  and  to  consecrate  you  to  his 
service.  He  has  publicly  acknowledged  his  particular  relation  to 
you ;  and  eiven  you  this  illustrious  token  of  his  kindness  and  mer» 
cy.    fhiuK  then,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  guilt  of  disregarding,  or 
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neglecting,  this  testimony  of  his  mercy  to  you.  All  men  are  bctand 
voluntarily  to  become  his,  and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. To  this  duty  you  are  under  peculiar  obligations.  By  openly 
acknowledging  you  as  his  children.  He  has,  if  1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  laid  claim  to  you  in  a  manner,  which,  while  it  de- 
mands of  you  the  most  intense  ei-atitudcj  requires  of  you,  also,  to 
assume  the  character,  which  He  nas  thus  externally  conferred ;  and 
with  all  the  heart  to  devote  yourselves  in  the  covenant  of  grace  to 
his  service  and  glory.  All  men,  under  the  Gospel,  are  immovea- 
bly  bound  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  But  the  obligationSi 
incumbent  on  you,  are  peculiar  and  pre-^eminent^  Let  me  request 
you  to  ponder  this  subject  with  deep  and  solemn  concern,  ar.d  to 
inquire  with  all  earnestness  of  mind,  whether  you  are  not  in  imni- 
tient  danger  of  sharing  the  doom  of  CkpermiUmj  Charazm^  atnd 
Bethsaida. 


SERMON  CLVII. 

gfflUO^^'''^^^   M^ANS     OP     GRACE. — THE     OBJECTION^ 
'^'  AGAIHST    rNPANT    BAPTISM   AI^WERED. 


■TifrtXiritt^i^- 19. — do  ye;  therefore,  teach  all  nalions,  baplinng  themint^iimM 
**"  tfihe  FaiheTf  mid  oftht  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Qhoit, 

Jltibe  pireceding  discours^i  I  considered^  at  some  length,  the 
/HaMt  ^^  Intention  of  tTie  ordinance  of  Baptism.     According  to 
^e  flcoeme,  then  proposed,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  ^ho 
0fe  the  proper  Subjects  of  Baptism  ? 
Jo  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe, 

]•  Thai  all  those,  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  publicly  profess  their 
faith  in  Aim,  are  proper  Subjects  of  Baptism* 

That  such  a  profession  may  be  made  with  understanding,  the 
person,  who  makes  it,  must  be  of  sufficient  age,  and  sufficient  ca- 
pacity, to  know  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
must  already  have  become  acquainted  with  them.  He  must  also 
understand,  that  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  heart,  which  is  professed, 
and  not  merely  a  speculative  belief  of  the  truths  and  precepts, 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Without  such  knowledge  no  man  can 
act,  in  this  solemn  case,  with  propriety,  decency,  or  meaning.  Nor 
do  I  know,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  knowledge  has  ever 
been  questioned.  A  public  declaration  of  our  cordial  belief  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  what  is  usually  called  in 
this  country  a  Profession  of  Faith;  the  ground,  on  which,  indispen- 
sably, Adults  are  admitted  to  Baptism. 

In  addition  to  this,  what  is  equally  necessary  to  such  admission, 
the  Candidate  also  enters  publicly  into  covenant  with  God;  avouch^ 
ing  Jehovah,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  his 
God  ;  giving  himself  up  to  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his  child  and  servant ;  and  encaging,  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  he  will  live  soberly,  righteous^ 
Iv,  and  godly,  in  the  world.  This  engagement  is  substantially  what 
Tertullian  calls  Sponsio  salutis  ;  the  engagement  of  salvation ;  made 
universally  by  adults,  who  were  baptized  in  his  time. 

One  would  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  observe  concerning  this 
Engagement,  thai  ii  ought  to  be  made  with  sincerity  ;  or  that  the 
candidate  ought  to  mean  all  tlmt  which  is  ordinarily  intended  by  the 
terms  ofiheprofession;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  ought  to  bemadH 
with  the  heart  andnot  merely  with  the  lips. 
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2.  The  Infant  Children  of  Believers  are  also  Scriptural  tubjecii 
vf  Baptism,  .  . 

This  doctrine,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  extensively  disputed 
and  denied ;  so  extensively,  that  those  who  have  contended  against 
it,  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  sect,  existing  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  most  Christian  countries.  These  personSi 
originally  styled  Anabaptists^  and  Aniipadohaptists^  hare  claimed  Xxi 
themselves  improperly  the  tide  of  Baptists;  indicating,  t]iat  they 
only  baptized,  or  were  baptized,  in  pi  manner  agrc^cable  to  the 
scriptural  directions  on  this  subject.  While,  therefore,  J  cheerful-'' 
ly  acknowledge  the  distinguisned  piety  and  respectability  of  a 
considerable  number  of  men  in  this  class  of  Christians,  particular-^ 
ly  in  Great  Britain ;  I  prptest  against  their  assumption  of  thitf 
name,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  indicate,  that  others  do  not  bap^ 
tize,  and  are  not  baptized,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Gos-' 
pel.  I  acknowledge  freely  their  right  to  their  own  principles. 
But  their  right  to  conclude,  or  to  assert,  that  the  point  in  dcpate 
between  us  and  them,  is  setded  in  tkeir  favour,  I  neither  admit  nor 
believe.  The  name  Anabaptists^  originally  given  to  them  because' 
they  rebaptized  those  who  nad  received  baptism  in  infancy,  is  an 
appellation,  in  every  view  less  objectionable. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  state^  and  answer ^  the  objection^ 
tommonly  made  against  it ;  cmd  then  attempt  to  support  it  hf  direct 
arguments* 

!•  It  is  objected  by  the  opposers  of  this  doctrine^  that  it  is  not  en^ 
joined  by  any  express  command^  nor  warranted  by  any  express  declaiN 
ation  in  the  Scriptures* 

How  far  this  objection  is  founded  in  truth,  I  Shall  consider  here- 
after. At  present,,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  there  ar^ 
many  duties  incumbent  on  us,  which  are  neither  expr^isly  com- 
manded, nor  expressly  declared,  in  the  Scriptures-  The  pnhciple' 
on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  when  expressed  generally,  is 
this :  Nothing  is  our  duty^  which  is  not  thus  commandedy  or  declared^ 
in  the  Scriptures*  According  to  this  principle,  Women  are  under  nd 
obligations  to  celebrate  the  JLord^s  Supper;  Paxentk  to  pray  m/& 
their  children  orfamiliesy  or  to  teach  them  to  read:  nor  any  ojmanr 
kind  to  celebrate  the  Christian  Sabbath  /  nor  Rulers  to  provide  the 
means  of  defending  the  country  which  they  govern^  or  to  punish  d 
twentieth  pari  qf  those  crimes,  which^  ifl^fi  unpunished^  would  ruin 
any  country.  The  extent  to  which  this  principle,  fairly  pursued,* 
Would  conduct  us,  would^  1  think,  astonisn  even  those  by  wh<^  li 
is  urged. 

It  IS  impossible  for  the  ^riptures,  if  they  would  oe  of  any  sen*' 
ous  use  to  mankind,  to  specify  all  the  particular  doctrines,  and 
duties,  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  practised*  The  volumes,  id 
which  such  a  specification,  however  succinct,  must  be  made^  would 
be  too  numerous  even  to  be  read,  much  more  to  be  understood 
and  remembered*    The  scheme  of  instructioni  adopted  hy  tU 
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Scriptures,  is  that  of  stating  the  objects  of  our  faith,  and  the  rules 
of  our  duty,  in  a  manner,  which,  taken  together,  may  be  styled 
general :  although  I  acknowledge  it  is,  in  many  instances,  to  a 
considerable  degree  particular.  These,  it  illustrates  by  examples, 
Md  frequently  by  comments  on  those  examples,  both  the  in- 
structions and  examples,  also,  are  intended  to  be  still  farther 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  passages.  Common  sense,  can" 
'drdly  employed,  may  easily,  with  these  advantages,  discover  all 
those  precepts,  which  direct  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind  in 
ordinary  cases.  Those,  which  in  their  nature  are  more  involved, 
are  left  to  the  investigation  of  superior  intelligence,  and  laborious 
study. 

Such  a  Code  of  instruction,  every  man  of  thought  will  perceive, 
mtist  lay  a  foundation  for  a  great  multitude  of  inferences.  "Of 
these,  some  will  be  distant  and  doubtful ;  others,  variously  proba- 
ble ;  and  others,  still,  near  and  certain.  Those,  which  are  includ- 
ed in  the  last  of  these  classes,  are  ever  to  be  received  as  beiK 
actually  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  directing  our  faith  and 
bracticc  with  divine  authority.  Every  scriptural  writer,  by  attach- 
mg  this  authority  to  his  own  inferences,  teaches  us  this  doctrine; 
and  enforces  upon  us  the  duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  inferences^ 
clearly  and  certainly  drawn  from  truths  and  precepts,  expressed 
m  the  sacred  Canon.  1  will  only  add,  that,  wherever  our  duty  de- 
mands either  tlie  designed  omission,  or  the  adoption,  of  any  given 
Sractice,  we  are  obliged,  wherever  we  cannot  obtain  certain  evi- 
ence,  to  govern  ourselves  by  the  superior  probability. 
If,  then,  the  duty  of  baptizing  Infants  can  be  certainly  inferred, 
or  inferred  with  a  probability,  superior  to  that,  which  is  supposed 
to  justify  the  omission  of  it,  the  Scriptures  require,  that  Infants 
Aould  be  baptized. 

2.  It  is  objected^  that  there  is  no  certain  Example  of  Infant  Bap- 
iism  in  the  Scriptures. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  instance,  in  which  it  is  declar- 
ed in  so  many  terms,  that  infants  were  baptized.  But  there  are 
instances,  in  which,  according  to  every  rule  of  rational  construc- 
tion, this  fact  is  plainly  involved.  Lydia,  and  her  house,  and  the 
household  of  Stephanus,  were  baptized.  He,  who  has  examined 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  hoicse  and  household^  in  the  Scriptures, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  in  their  primary  meaning,  they  denote 
Children,  and  sometimes  more  remote  descendants.  Thus  St.  Paid 
said  to  the  Jailer,  in  answer  to  his  question,  }Vhat  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  savedy 
and  thy  house.  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  Paul  knew  what 
family  the  Jailer  had.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  merely  to 
have  uttered  the  same  doctrine,  which  had  before  been  announced 
to  the  Jews  by  St.  Peter  ;  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  cW- 
dren;  and  to  have  used  the  word,  house,  necessarily  from  this  ig- 
norance, in  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  customarily  used  by  hi» 
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countrymen.  Of  this  manner  wc  have  many  examples  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Come  thou^  and  all  thy  housCj  into  the  ark^  said  God  to 
J/6ah  ;  Genesis  vii.  1.  We  know,  that  the  house  ofjioah  consist- 
ed of  his  wife  and  children.  Let  thy  hom^  be  like  the  house  of 
Pharez^  said  the  Elders  of  Bethlehem  to  Boaz  ;  Ruth  iv.  12.  In 
this  passage  the  meaning  is  precisely  limited  to  Children.  /  rent 
the  kingdom  away  from  the  house  of  David  ;  I  will  bring  evil  igxm 
the  house  of  Jeroboam^  I  will  take  aioay  the  remnant  cfthe  house 
of  Jeroboam,  The  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  a  King^  who  shall  ctU 
of  the  house  of  Jeroboam;  1  Kings  viii.  10 — 14.  /  will  make  thy 
house  like  the  house  ofJeroboam^  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha^  the 
son  of  Ahijah;  1  Kings  xvi.  3,  and  xxi.  22.  In  all  these  passages, 
and  in  others  almost  innumerable,  the  Children  only  are  meant. 
Thus  the  house  of  Israel^  the  house  of  Jtidah^  the  house  of  Joseph^ 
are  phrases  exactly  synonymous  with  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
children  of  JxJa A,  and  the  children  of  Joseph.  In  this  manner, 
then,  Paul  unquestionably,  used  the  term  in  the  passage  already 
quoted.  Accordingly  it  is  subjoined,  He  was  baptized,  and  all  his^ 
straightway. 

In  the  same  manner  is  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Peter,  in  reciting 
the  directions  of  the  Angel  to  Cornelius  ;  Send  men  to  Joppa,  una 
call  for  Simon  whose  surname  is  Peter,  who  shall  tell  thee  words^ 
whereby  thou,  and  all  thy  house,  shall  be  saved.    Acts  xi.  13, 14. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  the  houses  of  these  several  persons 
baptized ;  we  know,  that  the  language,  customarily,  and  therefore 
in  the  several  cases  certainly,  means  the  Children  of  those,  who 
are  mentioned.  When  St.  Paul  said  to  the  Jailer,  Believe  on  ths 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house  ;  he  intend- 
ed,  cither  that  the  children  of  the  Jailer  should  be  saved ;  or  hit 
servants ;  or  both.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  my  opponents  to 
choose  that  side  of  either  alternative,  which  they  prefer;  for 
Uiey  themselves  will  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  children  are 
at  least  included. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  baptizing  of  these  families  is 
mentioned,  it  appears  strongly  probable,  that  to  baptize  men  and 
their  households,  was  the  standing  practice  of  the  Apostles  :  for  there 
is  nothing,  which  indicates,  that  they  pi-actised  differently  in  these 
instances  from  what  was  common  in  others.  And  5/.  Paid  de- 
clares to  the  Jailer,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  own  faith,  he  and 
all  his  house  should  be  saved.  Should  this,  however,  be  contest- 
cd  ;  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  in  some,  or  other,  of 
these  families,  and  not  improbably  in  all,  there  were  children,  too 
young  to  be  baptized  on  their  own  profession  of  faith. 

3.  //  is  ohjecltd,  that  Children  cannot  be  the  s\d)jects  of  Faith  $ 
and  that  Faith  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  Baptism. 

I  know  not  how  far  this  objection  is  urged ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  founded  in  truth.  John  tne  Baptist  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  bis  mother's  womb;  and  was  unquestionably  % 
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f  ubjed  of  faixh  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had  he  died  in  infancy,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  received  into  Heaven.  What  was  true 
of  him,  can  be  true  of  any  other  infant.  The  objection,  therefore, 
)s  founded  in  error. 

4.  //  is  objected  also,  that  Infants  cc^nnot  m^ke  a  profession  of 
Faith  j;  and  that  such  a  profession  is  a  necessary  quqlification  for 
Baptism* 

That  Infants  are  unable  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  is  obvi- 
pus ;  but  that  si^ch  a  profession  is  a  necessary  qualification  for 
Baptism,  in  all  instances,  cannot  be  provpd.  Come/tta,  and  they 
that  were  mth  Aim,  made  no  such  profession.  If  o  profession  was 
demanded  by  St.  Peter :  nor  were  any  questions  asked  concern-; 
in^  the  subject.  They,  indeed,  gave  evidence,  and  God  furnished 
evidence  for  them,  that  they  were  thie  disciples  of  Christ.  The 
Holy  Ghostfell  on  them^  and  they  spake  with  tongues  j  andmagni/i» 
ed  6od.  These  facts,  and  not  a  profession  of  faith,  ^re  alleged 
by  St*  Peter  a$  the  reason,  why  be  baptized  them.  Acts  :(i, 
15— 17. 

This  conduct  of  Peter^  which  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
U  clearly  expressive  of  the  pleasure  of  God  concerning  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  proves  beyond  deoate,  that  a  profession  is  not  always 
necessary,  nor  always  required,  as  a  qualification  for  Baptism. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  founded  in  truth. 

A  Profession  is  required  as  evidence  of  the  faith  and  piety  of 
the  Candidate.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  evidence  is  complete 
without  it,  the  Profession,  so  far  as  this  end  is  concerned,  is  of  no 
use.  In  ordinary  cases  a  profession  is  indispensable  to  an  adult, 
as  a  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  reception  of  this  sacramj&nt ;  and, 
at  the  present  time,  is  indispensable  in  ^11  casc$,  where  adults  are 
concerned ;  because,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  it  is 
required  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  because  it  furnishes  important  evi- 
dence of  their  character  as  proper  Candidates  for  Baptism.  But, 
if  God  has  exhibited  a  part  of  mankind  as  proper  candidates  for 
this  ordinance  by  an  institution  of  bis  own,  and  has  not  required  a 
profession  of  them,  the  use  of  a  profession,  and  the  right  of  de-r 
manding  it,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  i^  taken  away :  their  fit- 
ness for  Baptism  being  completely  proved  in  another  manner. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  Infants  are  baptized  in  consequence  of 
a  profession  of  faith ;  but  it  is  the  profession  of  their  parents  *,  not 
their  own, 

5.  //  is  further  objected^  that  persons  baptized  in  infancy ^  prove^ 
that  they  were  improper  candidates  for  this  ordinance  by  the  future 
degeneracy  of  their  conduct* 

The  real  amount  of  this  objection  is,  that  no  persons  can  ie  proper 
subjects  of  Baptism^  to  the  human  eye^  zcAo,  after  their  reception  of 
this  sacramentf  prove  themselves  to  be  unrenewed. 

This  objection  fails,  because  it  proves  too  much.  It  proves  not 
only,  that  adults,  whq  are  candidates  for  this  ordinance,  are  often 
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improper  subjects  of  it,  but  that  the  rules,  given  in  the  Scriptures 
for  our  direction  concerning  this  subject,  are  insuflBcient,  and  use- 
less. If  we  are  required  to  baptize  none,  but  those  who  are  re- 
jnerated ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  should  know  whether 
\e  candidates  for  this  sacrament  arc  regenerated,  or  not.  But  this 
no  Scriptural  rule  enables  us  to  know,  even  in  a  single  instance. 
All  Scriptural  rules,  therefore,  concerning  this  subject,  are,  on  this 

f  round,  destitute  of  any  use  to  us  ;  since  we  can  never  lawfully 
aptize.  The  Apostles  themselves  certainly  did  not  always  know ; 
for  they  baptized  Hymtnaus^  Philetus  and  others^  who  afterwards 
proved  themselves  to  be  sinners.  According  to  this  objection^ 
therefore,  the  Apostles  acted  with  plain  impropriety. 

Should  it  be  granted,  then,  as  it  must  be,  that  ministers  act  law- 
fully? and  Scripturally,  in  baptizing  some  persons,  who  afterwards 
plamly  appear  to  be  unregenerated ;  the  objection  fails,  and  is  giv- 
en up ;  since  the  objector  concedes  the  very  point,  for  which  he 
contends ;  to  wit,  that  regeneration  is  indispensable  in  the  candi- 
date, in  order  that  he  may  be  lawfully  baptized.  The  truth  obvi- 
ously is ;  thjs  objection  is  founded  in  gross  error. 

TTie  rules,  given  by  Qod^,  alone  render  baptism  lawful  in  any 
case.  No  qualifications  in  any  person  render  him  a  proper  can- 
didate for  Baptism,  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  they  place  him 
within  these  rules.  Without  these  rules.  Regeneration  would  not 
render  his  Baptism  lawful.  With  them  we  are  to  accord  in  every 
case ;  and  are  to  ask  no  questions  concerning  any  thing,  except 
what  they  require. 

6.  It  is  objected  further^  that  all  baptized  persons  cfrc,  by  that  class 
of  Christians  to  whom  I  have  attached  myself^  considered  as. mem" 
vers  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  yet  those,  who  are  baptized  in  In/an" 
cy,  are  not  treated  as  if  they  possessed  this  character*  Particularly, 
they  are  not  admitted  to  the  Sacramental  Supper  /  nor  made  objects 
of  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 

As  this  objection  has,  in  my  own  view,  a  more  serious  import, 
than  any  other,  which  has  been  alleged,  it  deserves  a  particular 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  /  acknowledge  without  hesitation,  that  the  con- 
duct of  those,  with  whom  I  am  in  immediate  communion,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know  them,  their  opinions,  also,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  erroneous',  and  indefensible. 
»  Many  of  the  Churches  of  this  Country,  and  many  of  its  minis- 
ters also,  appear  to  me  to  have  judged,  and  acted,  with  less  accu- 
racy, with  less  of  scheme  and  comprehensiveness,  concerning  tjiis 
subject,  than  concerning  most  others.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
injure  either  Churches,  or  Ministers,  by  this  remark ;  and  persuade 
jnyself,  that  I  do  not.  A  considerable  number  of  the  IMLinisters 
have  expressed  to  me  their  own  dissatisfaction  with  both  the 
views,  and  the  practice,  of  both  themselves  and  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians, with  respect  to  persons  baptized  in  Infancy.    I  aia  cquall]^ 
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ditsatJafied  with  my  ovn  former  views,  and  practice,  mmfcdiig 
this  subject ;  and  readily  admit,  that  a  part  of  what  b  '•'Htftmnl  ia 
this  objection  'i»  justly  chargeable  on  mauy  Churchn,  «o4  ni^iix 
Ministers,  who  hold  the  doclrioe  of  Iniant  Beptitnu  Bpt  it  Uei 
only  against  the  trrort  of  mtn,  nhe  adtft  thii  doftriUf  tmd  not 
against  the  doclrine  itself. 

That  Infants  should  be  baptized,  and  then  ^le  left  bjr  3Ci)iflleni| 
and  Churches,  in  a  situation,  undistinguishable'ipMi  iBBt  of  pliier 
children,  appears  to  me  irreconcilable  with  any  s^pptPTal  rieva  of 
the  natura,  and  importance,  of  this  Sacrament* 

Secondly,  ^hapliztd  Ij^atUt  are  membert  oflhi  CkrUAmCkienht 
Ilkmk  at  ore  bmaid  |o  iUttnnini!,  and  dtclare,  the  J^alvrt,  and  Ex- 
ttHtf  tflhinr  vumbtnk^.  at  it  txisU  in  our  ruio. 

ThattheyaremeiDlMnc^  the  Christian  Cliurch,  if  lawfully  bap- 
tized, I.fiillr  beliere>  >  All  persons  are  baptized,  not  in,  but  into, 
the  name  of  the  Father,  ana  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  iiy.  thdv  are  in  thjs  ordinance  publicly  and  solemnly  blro- 
ducediifitotDe  family,  and  entitled  in  a  pecuJiur  manner  to  the 
name,  of  God.  Accordinglr  they  are  called  Godly  :  Chmiiant  ; 
&>iritml}  Sim*  ai^  Dmgkhrs  of  God;  and  Childrm  of  God} 
Inroughout  the  Scripture*.  Tlial  this  is  the  Irue  construction  of 
■  the  passage  just  q^ted  is,  I  think,  obvious  from  the  Greek  phra- 
Mologr,  ■£  TV  iNftH,  the  proper  English  of  which  is,  inio  the  name. 
Acondingly  it  is  oustoman)y  rendered  in  this  manner,  by  the 
Translators  of  our  Bible  in  those  passages  where  the  same  subject 
U  mentioned.  Thus,  Rom.  Ti.3  4,  Si.  Paul  asks,  ^noic^e  nol,tIutt 
to  many  of  h),  at  were  baptized  into  Jena  Chritt,  were  haptiied 
INTO  his  death?  Therefore  me  are  buried  with  him  by  Baplitm  in- 
to f/ca(A,  I  Cor.  xii.  13  ;  For  by  one  Spirit  me  mere  alt  baptized  into 
one  body.  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  As  many  of  you,  as  bane  been  baptized  in- 
to Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  In  all  these  instances  the  phrase- 
ology is  ihe  same  with  that  first  quoied ;  and,  from  analogy,  teach- 
es us,  liiat  It  ought,  [here  also,  to  have  been  rendered  in  me  same 
manner :  into,  being  the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  prep- 
osition ;  and  in,  bcrng  a  meaning  so  uncommon,  as  heretofore  to 
have  been  resolved  into  a  Hebraum,  Several  of  these  passages. 
also,  directly  declare,  that  those,  who  arc  baptized,  are  bepUzed 
into  Christ ;  that  is,  into  the  Church,  or  Body  of  Christ,  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  other  account  given  of  this  subject.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  Jn  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  which  in  any  manner 
mdicatcs,  that  adults,  when  baptized,  arc  members  of  the  Church, 
end  that  baptized  Infants  are  not  members. 

To  these  observations  it  is  to  bo  added,  that  there  is  bi)t  one 
passage,  in  which  m  the  J'^ame  of  Christ  is  joined  with  thp  verb 
oaptize  ;  viz.  Acts  ii.  38,  ivhere  the  preposition  is  m.  It  is  al^ 
to  be  observed,  that  the  preposition  n;  is  never  used  in  any  other 
case,  where  any  thing  is  done,  or  said  to  be  done,  in  thje  oanw  flf 
Civitt ;  denoting  that  it  is  done  by  his  authority.    I  cmidH^ 
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therefore,  that  all  those  persons,  who  have  been  baptized,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church. 

Still,  no  persons,  in  my  view,  become  mertibers  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  in  the  sense,  most  conmion- 
ly  intended  by  those^  who  use  this  phraseology. 

To  make  my  own  apprehc?nsions  concerning  this  subject,  clear 
to  those,  who  hear  me,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  some  of  the 
meanings,  annexed  to  the  word  Church.  This  word  denotes,  in 
t-he  first  place.  The  Invisible  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  ;  con^ 
fisting  of  all  those  who  are  sanctified. 

S^ondly  ;  The  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  ^  consist' 
ing  of  all  those  J  who  have  publicly  professed  the  Christian  religion^ 
and,  in  my  own  view,  of  their  baptized  offsprings  who  have  not  arriv* 
td  at  adrdt  age» 

Thirdly ;  It  denotesj  also,  any  body  of  Christians^  who  hold  the 
gftme  doctrines^  and  are  united  in  the  same  worship  and  discipline^ 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  Church  o{  England,  of  Scotland,  or  of  Hoi" 
land,  of  the  Lutheran,  Greek,  and  Romish  Churches. 

Fourthly  ;  It  denotes,  also,  any  body  of  Christians,  who  worship 
together  in  the  same  place,  under  the  care  of  the  same  Minister. 

From  this  account  of  the  different  meanings  of  the  word  Church, 
it  is  evident,  that,  when  persons,  baptized  in  Infancy,  are  said  to 
be  members  of  the  Church,  the  wofd  cannot  be  used  in  all  these 
senses.  Such  a  person  is  not,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  a  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Lw- 
theran  Church,  or  the  Church  of  Holland. 

Again ;  A  person,  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  com-» 
Ihuning  with  that  Church,  is  not  of  course  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 

Once  more  ;  A  person,  baptized  in  one  of  the  Churches  of  this 
State,  and  acknowledged  as  a  member  in  regular  standing,  is  not, 
of  course,  a  member  of  another  of  these  Churches.  He  could 
claim  no  right  to  vote,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  of  membership, 
6n  the  eround  of  his  admission  into  some  other  Church. 

Finally ;  A  person,  baptized  in  the  house,  in  which  one  of  our 
Churches  customarily  worships,  and  by  its  own  Minister,  is  not  of 
(Kmne  a  member  of  that  Church. 

A  Presbyterian  from  Scotland  may,  in  adult  age,  be  conscientious- 
ly baptized  by  a  Minister  of  one  of  our  Churches  ;  and  yet,  hav- 
kkg  no  mtention  of  becoming  a  communicant  in  that  Church,  may 
nevtr  become  a  member  of  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  never  acquire 
a  right  to  perform  any  act  of  membership. 

Fi^m  these  remarks,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  something  beside 
Baptism,  nay,  (hat  something,  beside  making  a  profession  of  Re* 
figion,  is  necessary  to  cfonstitute  any  person  a  member  of  a  par« 
ticular  Church ;  or  of  a  body  of  Christians,  worshipping  together  in 
one  place,  under  the  cari  of  one  Minister,  and  acting  together  in 
ecclesiastical  business. 
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The  same  doctrine  may  be  also  illustrated  in  another  manner* 
Persons  arc  not  unfrcqucntly  dismissed  from  particular  Churches^ 
in  good  standing,  and  with  full  recommendations  of  their  Christian 
character.  These  persons  arc  certainly  not  members  of  any  par- 
ticular Church,  or  Churches,  until  they  are  severally  united  to 
other  Churches  in  form.  It  is  plain,  that  they  can  act  no  where 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  except  in  what  is  called  oc- 
casional communion. 

Further;  a  Minister  by  his  ordination  is  constituted  not  a  Minis- 
ter of  a  j)articular  Church,  but  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large  f 
and  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  who  consider  his  ordination  as 
valid.  Accordingly,  he  performs  all  the  common  duties  of  the 
Ministry  wherever  he  is  called  to  perform  them ;  particularly  in 
vacant  Churches  ;  with  the  same  ])ropriety,  and  authority,  as  in 
the  Church  immediately  under  his  care.  He  becomes  the  Minis' 
ttr  of  a  partictilar  Churchy  solely  by  thefact^  that  it  is  committed  to 
him  in  charge  by  the  proper  Ecclesiastical  authority.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  is  removed  from  the  super- 
intendence of  one  Church,  and  placed  over  another,  by  the  same 
authority,  as  often  as  it  is  judged  proper.  But  his  ordination  is 
never  performed  a  second  time,  although  the  charge,  which  con- 
veys to  him  the  superintendence  of  a  particular  Church,  maybe 
repeated  several  times  during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  also,  Inoividual  ministers  are  not  unfrequently 
oraained  as  Evangelists;  and  have  no  particular  Churches  commit- 
ted to  their  care. 

From  all  these  facts,  it  is  evident,  that  a  person  may  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  largo  ;  and  not  a  member  of 
a  ])ariicul'ar  Church.  A  Minister  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  lar^e  ;  but  is  never,  in  the  j)ro|)er  sense,  a  member  of  a 
particular  ('hurch.  Peculiarly  is  this  evident,  when  he  is  dismissed 
in  good  standing  :  for  then  his  only  relation  to  the  Church,  here- 
tofore under  his  suj)erinlendence,  has  ceased,  jln  Evaugclistj 
also,  that  is,  a  yyilnisttr  ordained  at  large,  and  having  no  particular 
Church  committed  to  his  care,  is  a  minister  in  the  Church  General ; 
and  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  those  who  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  his  ordination.  lie  is  not,  in  any  sense,  the  mmister 
of  a  particular  Church  5  nor  in  any  sense,  a  member  of  such  a 
Church. 

When  an  adult  offers  himself  for  Baptism ;  he  professes  his 
faith,  and  enters  into  covenant  with  God ;  or  makes  a  profession 
of  piety.  He  then  receives  baptism,  as  a  seal  on  the  part  of  God^ 
of  his  own  covenant  with  the  man,  and  of  his  acceptance  of  him  into 
his  family.  As  this  seal  is  voluntarily  received  by  the  man^  it  6c- 
comes,  also,  his  own  seal  of  his  own  covenant  with  God  ^  a  solemn 
and  final  acknowledgment  of  his  enrolment  in  the  same  family* 
k  He  is  now,  therefore,  a  member  of  the  Church ;  and  may  lawful!/ 
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commune  at  Christ's  tabic;  tvhereyi^r  his  fellow-Christians  will  re 

ccivc  him,  ..-.,.,•. 

ITit  £uniicA,  who  was  baptized  by  Philip^  was,  in  all  fesp^^ts  in 
this  situation.  He  mzdb  a  profession  of  religion ;  and  was  baptized 
bv  an  authorized  Minister.  He  was,  therefore,  a  member  of  (he 
Cfhristian  Church ;  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  General 
only,  and  not  of  any  particular  Church,  He  Could  not. have 
acted,  as  a  member  of  such  a  Church,  in  any  ecclesiastical  meas- 
ure; nor  voted  in  the  regulations  of  worship,  Ccymdiuitionvor  dit- 

cipline.  -        •     -      '      •'     1 

This  I  conceive  to  be  exafctly  the  situation  6f  persons,  baptizecf 
in  Infancy.  ,  They  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christy  that  is,  of 
the  Church  Ueriefal.  They  are  members  in  the  same  sensey  id 
which  the  Eunuch  was  a  member:  in  which  those,  dismiss^^iW 
eood  standing,  and  not  yet  united  to  other  Churches,' are  tnembei^; 
in  which  men,  lawfully  ordained,  are  Ministers  of  the  Church ;  inf 
which  Adults,  after  their  profession  and  baptism,  rfrc  members/ 
antecedcrilly  to  their  union  with  particular  Churches'.  What^  /Aen, 
it  will  be  asked^  constitutes  persons  piembers  of  particulaY  Churches  f 
The  answer  is  at  hand  :  It  is  a  Covenant^  mutually  tnddi  bij  Chris* 
tianSj  to  worship  God,  together,  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  sdinc  principles  ;  and  to  unite  together  in  the  same  f el* 
lozoship,  and  the  same  discipline.  None,  beside  thbse  who  have 
entered  into  this  covenant,  CSin  act  in  any  Church,  as  an'  Ecclesias- 
tical Body;  nor  take  any  part  in  its  Ecclesiastical  proceedings. 
This  covenant,  and  this  iilone,  binds  them  together  Hi  a  Church* 
None  of  the  persons,  mfcntioned  above,  arc,  at  the  time  Supp'i^sed, 

Earties  to  such  a  covenant;  and,  therefore,  none  6f  them  are  mem- 
cjrs  of  a  particular  Church.  The  ministers  cea^e  to  be  m(!mbers' 
of  particular  churches  by  their  Ordination,  which  makei  them  ofr 
ficcrs  in  the  Church  at  large.  The  dismissed  member^,  whom  I 
have  specified,  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  particular  ChiiitJl^^j 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  covenant  which  made  them  ^uch,  mutifdiy 
agreed  to  by  themselves  and  theit  Brethren,  With  Wfiom  they  i^ere 
.  thus  in  covenant.  '      . 

It  will  here,  perhaps,  be  asked  again,  is  hbl  every  jo((rlieular 
Church  a  branch  of  the  Church  General?  I  an§wer.  It  iA;  Because 
all  its  members;  lawfully  introduced  in  th^  manner  specified  above» 
are  members  of  the  Church  Generjil.  In  this  resp*^'?t,  and  itf 
this  only,  is  it  such  a  branch.  But  tRiS  fact  in  no  w^^  affectsr.^" 
character,  or  situation,  as  a  particular  Church  :  an  .EiCclesiflAstiCu 

V.'. 


become  parties  to  the  mutual  cdtfehant,  whidfr  'aas  c6fiistituted  it 
Church. 

Baptism  renders  any  pcrton  capable  6f  iff^iembfership  in  a  partic- 
iilar  Church,  if  he  is  disponed,  and  other^ii^'e  pre'bared*  to  unite  hio^ 
VouIV;  41  ^   V     -n 
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self  to  it*    But  neither  this,  nor  his  profession  of  Religion, 
constitute  him  such  a  member.    This  can  be  done  in  no  other  1 
but  by  means  of  that  mutual  covenant  between  him  and  the  Chi 
whicn  has  been  mentioned  above* 

It  will  probably  be  further  observed,  that^  in  many  cases^  ai 
multitude  of  Churches  have  been  united  together^  so  as  to  const\ 
m  their  view,  one  Church,  and  to  be  thus  styled  in  their  custof 
language^  Such,  for  example,  ^te  the  Churches  of  England 
Scotland^  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  What  i 
situation  of  baptized  persons,  particularly  of  baptized  Infani 
these  Churches  f  The  same,  I  answer,  in  my  opinion,  as  in 
owut  Any  number  of  Churches  may  unite  together  in  their 
ship,  communion,  and  discipline  ;  and  constitute  'therasclv 
single  Church.  Of  this  Church,  however  numerous,  or  how 
small,  every  individual,  who  belongs  to  it,  becomes  a  men 
either  by  an  explicit,  or  an  implicit,  engagement  to  unite 
its  several  members  in  their  peculiar  worship,  communion, 
discipline. 
j  To  those,  whom  I  am  immediately  opposing    the  following 

I  servations  from  Dr.  Gill,  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowh 

j  will  undoubtedly  have  great  weight.     ^'  Baptism,^'  he  ob^ 

'*  is  not  a  Church-ordinance;  I  mean,  it  is  not  an  ordinance  ad 
istered  in  the  Church,  but  out  of  it,  and  in  order  to  admission  it 
and  communion  with  it ;  it  is  preparatory  to  it,  and  a  qualific 
jforit)  it  does  not  make  a  person  a  member  of  a  Church,  or  { 
bim  into  a  visible  Church.  Persons  must  first  be  baptized, 
then  added  to  the  Church,  as  the  three  thousand  converts  v 
A  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  baptism  of  any,  but  to  b< 
isfied,  that  they  are  baptized,  before  they  are  admitted  into 
munion  with  it.'^*  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  opinio 
Dr*  QUI  coincide  with  those  which  I  have  advanced,  in  eyery 
ticular  but  one«  He  supposes  baptized  persons  not  to  be  mer 
of  the  Church  in  any  sense*  I  consider  them,  as  members  o 
Chwrch  General,  but  not  of  a  particular  Church. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  an  answer  to  the  objection  v 
we  are  examining.  Persons,  baptized  in  Infancy,  are  baptize 
tbe  ground  of  that  Profession  of  Keligion,  which  their  parents 
ttiaqe,  when  they  themselves  became  members  of  parti< 
Churches.  This  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter. 
present  I  shall  take  it  for  granted.  Whenever  they  themsi 
make  the  same  profession  of  Religion  ;  they  become  entith 
commanion  at  the  sacramental  table  in  any  Church,  which 
knowledges  their  baptism,  and  their  profession,  to  be  script 
This  communion  is  that  which  is  customarilv  <  ailed  Occasi 
c&mmunion:  such,  as  a  member  of  one  Church  enjoys  with  ai 
•r,  of  the  same  communion.    Whenever  they  enter  mto  a  Chi 
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covenant;  and  engage  to  adopt  the  worship,  fellowship,  and  dis« 
ciplinc,  agreed  upon  by  a  particular  Church  ;  they  then,  and  not 
till  then,  become  members  of  a  particular  Church.  1  have  hereto- 
fore shown,  that  a  profession  of  religion  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute us  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  has  been  here 
shown,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily,  that  what  may  be  calleda  Chuft^* 
covenant  is  indispensable  to  constitute  us  Members  of  particular 
Churches* 

If  these  things  be  admitted ;  the  situation  of  persons,  baptized 
ia  their  Infancy,  becomes  sufficiently  plain,  witn  regard  to  their 
communion  at  the  Sacramental  table.    Those  particularly,  whom 
I  am  opposing,  cannot,  so  far  as  they  admit  the  opinions  of  t)r» ' 
Gill^  ODJect  any  longer  to  the  Baptism  of  Infants  on  this  score. 

With  respect  to  tkt  discipline  of  persons,  baptized  in  InfaAC^t 
my  own  views  are  these :  It  is  chiefly  committed  to  their  Paredta 
and  Guardians ;  and  is  supremely  administered  in  religious  educa« 
tion,  involving  instruction,  habituation,  and  government;  duties 
respecting  the  person  baptized,  which  are  of  no  small  importance, 
ana  are  incumbent  also  on  the  Church  and  on  its  individual  mem* 
bers.  But  the  consideration  of  this  subiect,  I  shall  resiunei  whea 
I  come  to  the  examination  of  Christian  aiicipUne,       ^ 
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||Af*0WiiTiil.  19. — Cfoyif  thtrefbret  teach  all  nationt,  bapttMing  theminUlM 
~^     '         <ifiht  IhOitr,  andofihiSon,  and  ofih^Hbly  QhoU. 

jNthe  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  principal  ObjeC" 
Am  of  thfi  Jfntipadobapfists  to  the  Doctrine  under  consideration,  SO 
far  B*  I  recollected  them.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  <ft« 
rti^  arptrfuntf,  to  prove  that  Infants  are  proper  Subjects  of  Baptism. 

1*  Infants  ^ere  circumcised  in  the  Churchy  tinder  the  Abrahamie 
Dispensation :  Circumcision  was  the  same  ordinance  with  Baptism  : 

rj/"^*^*  ^^fV^^^  ^^?  '^  ^'  baptized. 

Me  CoveMmty  made  with  Abraham^  was  that,  which  is  made  toiik 
fh^  Church,  under  the  Christian  Dispensation*  To  Abraham  God 
saidTi  penesis  ^vii.  7,  /  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant ;  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee*  In  Lev* 
Zzvi,  3,  12,  it  is  said,  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  com- 
fnandments,  and  do  them,  then  will  I  walk  among  you,  and  be  your 
Qod,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  Ip  conformity  to  this  language, 
Moses  declares  to  the  Israelites,  Deut.  xxvi,  17,  after  they  had  en- 
^|red  into  a  solemn,  public,  national  covenant  with  God,  TTiou  hasf 
avouched  the  Lord,  this  day,  to  be  thy  God ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
avouched  thee^  this  day,  to  be  his  people, 

|n  conformity  to  this  covenant,  God  styled  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  afterward^ 
the  Cjod  of  Israel ;  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel;  and  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  addressing  the  Israelites,  cal| 
jiim  perpetually  vowr  Gp{Z ;  and,  when  addressing  the  nation  as 
one,  thy  God^  but  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  God  coul() 
not  be  the  Gfod  o{  Israel,  or  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  any 
sense,  in  which  he  is  not  the  God*  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  individu* 
alS|  le^lfcppt  by  his  own  sovereign  and  gracious  determination,  ex- 
pressed in  his  covenant.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  no  inspired  man 
would  style  him  the  God  of  this  nation,  or  of  these  individuals, 
but  by  his  appointment.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  he  is' 
never  stylecl  the  God  oi  Ephraimf  nor  the  Gpd  of  Judah.  The 
Covenant  was  not  made  with  either  of  these  divisions  of  Israel^ 
separately  considered,  but  with  the  whole  nation.  Nor  is  he  ever 
ptyled  the  GodofMoses^  Joshua^  Samuel^  Solomon^  Htzekiah^  or  Jo*^ 
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Mtah  ;  the  Covenant  having  never  been  made,  in  fonn,  with  either 
pf  these  persons.  But  he  is  styled  the  God  of  David,  with  whom 
he  renewed  this  covenant  in  si  peculiar  form.  Sec  1  Kings  yii* 
and  1  Chron.  xvii. 

God  is  also  called^  as  you  well  know,  the  God  of  Zion^  or  ofhi$ 
Church,  for  ^e  same  reason ;  to  wit,  that  his  covenant  is  made 
with  her. 

Now  this  is  the  very  Covenant,  which  is  made  with  the  Church 
under  the  Christian  Dispensation.     Of  this  the  evidence  is  unant 
swerabile.     St.  Paid,  quoting  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  thirty-first  of  Jeremiah,  verses  31 — 34, 
says,  For  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  to  wit,  the  Cove- 
nant made  at  Sinai,  of  which  Moses  was  the  mediator,  then  should 
no  place  have  been  found  for  the  second:  to  wit,  that  of  which  the 
Apostle  here  declares  Christ  to  be  the  Mediator.     For  finding  fault 
p>%th  them,  he  saith.  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  House  of  Israel,  and  loith  the 
House  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  Covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers,  in  the  day  when.  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt  /  because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant^ 
Qnd  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord.     For  tMs  is  the  covenant^ 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel :  After  tWbse  days,  saith  the 
Lordp  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their 
fiearts :  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  apeo^ 
pie :  And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man 
hii  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  ^  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.     For  I  will  be  mercifxdto  their  unrighteousnesi^ 
and  their  sins,  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.     It  will 
\}e  observed,  that  the  woras  of  this  covenant  are  the  same  witk 
l^e  words  of  that,  which  was  made  with  Abraham  }  as,  from  time 
to  time,  publicly  and  solemnly  repeated  by  the  nation  of  Israel} 
and  the  same  in  substance  with  those,  which  God  himself  used  in 
his  original  promulgation  of  the  covenant  to  that  Patriarch :  all| 
that  is  involved  in  this  covenant,  being  expressed  in  this  single| 
comprehensive  declaration,  I  will  be  tour  God,  and  ye  shall 
^E  MT  people. 

As  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  has  informed  us :  as  St.  Paul,  quoting 
his  declarations  and  commenting  upon  them,  has  informed  us ;  that 
this  is  the  covenant,  made  with  the  Church  under  the  Christian 
dispensation ;  we  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  the  plainest 
laneiiage  of  the  Scriptures,  hesitate  concerning  this  truth.  As  God 
made  this  verv  covenant  with  Abraham  ;  as  Moses,  and  all  the  iofi 
spired  men  who  followed  him  in  the  nation  of  Israel,  have  declar- 
ed those  to  be  the  very  words  of  that  covenant ;  it  cannot,  as  I 
think,  even  with  decency,  be  denied  to  be  the  same  covenant. 

But  in  this  covenant,  God  expressly  promised  to  be  a  God  to  Abra* 
ham,  and  to  his  seed.  The  proper  import  of  these  words  is  ex- 
plained by  God  himself  when  promulging  the  cqvenant  to  Abrtjt^ 


ham.  Gen.  zvi.  10 — 14,  in  a  manner,  which-oeema  to  adodtcrf'lnt 
one  construction.!  7%tf  it  my  corcnant,  nAisA  yt  thall  httf  ttNNM 
NIC  aiid  goit,  Hnd  Ihg  ittd  afitr  iktt;  Every  man-eK3d  amat^jftti 
shall  be  circ'tmciied.  And  ye  ihall  circumcitt  thefittk  ^ynr/oN^ 
ftm;  and  ii  thall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  tf^t  immjiMI, 
And  he,  that  is  eighl.dayM  old,  shall  be  circumcised  (WWIW  j'*"/  «vdy 
man-child  in  your  generations  ;  he,  that  is  bom  m  fM  Aouge,  at 
ioaglU  aith  money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  ofH^  mcJ.  0$, 
Ihat  is  bom  tn  thy  house,  atid  he,  that  it  boughl  with  lAy  MOM,  Hnwf 
nudt  be  circwnciied}  and  my  covinarU  shall  be  in  your  1ltik,'fyir 
an  everlasting  covenant.  And  the  vncircumciied  man-ehU,  KMii 
fiesh  of  hit  forufdn  is  not  drcvmcited,  that  toul  tkaU  is  citf  of 
fimn  m$  ptmlt.  He  hath  br<Jctn  my  covenant.  The  CoTC^aot  ul 
Mrs  extended  to  Infents,  ^ireclly  descended  fimp  tbc  \AwM  tt 
Alwahata ;  to  Servaota,  born  in  the  house  ;  and  to  SerranU  btNtgl^ 
With  mone;  of  any  stranger.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  a  COKBU^ 
extending  to  all  luccerajng  generations  of  the  deacendiilit  of 
JftmAAm.  This,  it  ia  to  be  remembered,  ia  the  ezpIaiuliant^lnA 
pod  himleir  has  given  us,  of  (he  extent  of  this  corenantr  '  ' 
-  Tbe  mannef,  in  which  the  covenant  was,  in  tUe  respect,  undeS 
Mood  by  JK>tu,  hjt  has  taught  us  in  DeuU  xxix.  0 — 1 5.  Ye  stand 
Ml  ^«,.aJ/  o^  jau,  btfort  the  Lord  your  Qod;  y'>ur  Captains  ^ 
yntf  IrtttSf  yow  Eldeiii,  and  your  <Mcen,mtk  ill  the  mtn  of  brasL 
jfoar  tUtU  m«,  jrour  wivti,  and  fXy  stronger  th^  is  in  thy  camfi^ 
from  the  hewtr  ^  thy  wood  unto  the  draaer  of  thy  water  :  TAdt 
IAmi  shouldeit  enter  mto  covenant  aith  tkt  Lord  thy  God,  attd'tiUt 
Au  oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketk  with  tkee  this  day;  That 
he  inay  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  He 
may  be  wtto  thee  a  God  ;  as  He  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  He  hath 
twom  unto  thy  Fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  J/ei- 
Iher  with  you  only  do  I  make  this  covenant,  and  this  oath  ;  but  with 
him  that  standelh  here  wilh  us,  this  day,  before  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  also  aith  kim  thai  is  not  here  with  us  this  day. 

In  ihis  passage  Moses  mforms  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  allttraelf 
not  only  the  men,  but  their  Hide  ones  also,  their  wives,  andthe  sfran* 
ger  who  was  in  their  camp,  from  the  kearr  of  wood  to  the  draaer 
of  water,  were  included  in  the  covenant,  made,  or,  in  belter  terms, 
solemnly  renemed,  with  God  on  that  day. 

Secondly;  That  l&i'j  co'otnanl,  also,  was  made  between  God  and 
the  succeeding  generations  of  this  people,  J^either  with  you  only, 
(that  is,  with  Israel  then  present)  do  I  make  this  covenant ;  b\U  wtik 
ton  that  standeth  here  aith  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  Oodf 

■*MD  ALSO  WITH   Bill,  THAT  IS   NOT  HERK  WITH  IIS  THIS  DAT. 

Thirdly  ;  That  it  was  the  same  covenant,  formerly  made  by  Chd 
■fA  Abraham,  and  t^erwards  renewed  with  Isaac  and  Jaeoi,  It 
(M  the  same  in  substance, — that  thoa  skouldest  enter  into  cow* 
BP*  aith  tht  Lord  thf  God,  that  Hs  sat  establish  thh,  mi 
Vt  roif  4  PIOPH  USTO  BUISKLr,   AVD  THAT  Hi  HAT  M  UHA 
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THES  A  Gdd.  It  was  the  same  in  fact, — as  he  halh  said  unto  tha^ 
and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  as  I  apprehend,  beyond  all 
reasonable  debate,  inat  the  covenant,  made  with  Abraham^  was 
knade,  first,  loith  himself  ^  secondly,  rvith  his  household  generally  ) 
thirdly,  with  his  servants  by  name^  whether  born  in  his  house,  or 
bougbt  with  money  ;  fourthly,  w«'/i  his  infant  children,  afterwards 
limited  particularly  to  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  and  afterwards, 
again,  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob  ^  fifthly,  to  these  descendants  as  a 
people  :  sixthly,  to  their  little  ones,  or  infants,  in  every  generation } 
Seventhly,  to  their  servants  universally  ;  and  eighthly,  to  the  strata 
^ersj  who  dwelt  in  their  nation* 

To  all  these,  God  covenanted,  that  lie  would  be  their  God,  and 
that  they  should  be  his  people. 

Isaylhisisevident  beyond  debate,  because  it  is  expressed  in  so 
tnany  words,  and  those  as  unambiguous,  as  are  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. He  who  attempts  to  reason  away  the  plain  import  of  such 
explicit  declarations,  may  amuse,  and  deceive,  himself,  and  those 
'who  listen  to  him  ;  but  he  must  be  a  very  unhappy  commentator 
on  the  word  of  God. 

This  covenant  being,  then,  the  only  covenant  of  grace,  which 
God  has  ever  made  with  mankind ;  the  terms,  and  therefore  the 
extent,  of  it  must  ever  continue  the  same,  unless  repealed,  or  oth- 
erwise altered  by  its  Author.  But  this  covenant  was  as  really,  and 
as  expil^ssly,  made  with  Infants,  as  with  Adults.  If,  then,  God 
has  not  declared  in  some  manner  or  other,  that  He  will  no  longer 
comprise  Infants  within  this  covenant ;  it  still  comprises  them. 
But  Ke  has  made  no  such  declaration  in  any  manner  whatever.  In- 
fiaints  are)  therefore,  still  comprised  in  this  covenant. 

As  the  fact,  that  infants  were  universally  circumcised  in  the 
CHiUFch,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Dispensation  made  to  MrU" 
hamy  will  not  be  contested ;  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  that  Circum^ 
tisUm  was  the  same  sacrament  with  Baptism.  Concerning  this 
subject,  I  observe, 

ni  the  first  place,  that  Circumcision  was  appointed  to  be  a  Token 
^' the  Covenant  J  above  explained,  between  God  and  his  Church. 

A  Token  is  a  sign,  or  proof,  of  any  things  of  which  it  is  constitute 
^  a  Thken.  Here  Circumcision  is  made  a  token  of  the  covenant 
t[f  Gdd  upon  the  circumcised.  Ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of^our 
foreskins,  said  God  to  Abraham  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  my 
tovtnant  betwixt  me  and  you.  '^  It  is,"  says  Poole,  commenting  pa 
ibis  passage,  '^  a  sign^  evidence,  and  assurance,  both  of  the  blessing 
inromrsed  oy  that  God,  who  appointed  this  ordinance,  and  of  maa's 
obligation  to  the  duties  required." 

In  a  different  form  of  expression,  but  ultimately  with  the  same 
l!^fercnce,  and  substantially  with  the  same  meaning,  it  is  called  a 
hal  ^the  righteauiness  of  faith.    And  hereceiotd  the  iifp^  tfiir^ 
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1  ttal  of  the  righleousnesi  of  Ike  faith,  which  he  had,  be 
ingyrl  uncircumcistd.  A  seal,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  itisinimentt 
tisea  [o  make  an  impression  upon  wax,  annexed  to  some  writtng, 
containing  ihe  pleasure,  deierminalion,  or  engaeemenl,  of  him, 
whose  seal  it  is*  The  intention  of  annexing  a  sealto  such  a  writ- 
ing is,  solemnly  to  make  known,  that  the  writing  is  his  writing,  or 
the  act,  his  act  j  and  that  it  contains  and  communicates,  his  pleas- 
ure. Thus,  Bonds,  Deeds  of  gift.  Indentures,  Commissions,  and 
other  Instruments,  arc  sealed,  to  authenticate  the  inslrument  it- 
self, and  to  furnish  aii  obligatory  proof  of  the  eagagements  of  the 
Sealer. 

In  the  present  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  import  of  the  seal  in  question,  Id  examine  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  lo  which  il  is  annexed.  This  transaction  is  the  Cov- 
enant, which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  these  discjurses  con- 
cerning Baptism.  A  Covenant  beliecen  men  consists  universally-  of 
two  promises,  or  engagements :  one,  made  by  each  of  the  parties. 
The  fulfilment  of  each  of  these  promises  is  the  condition,  alter- 
nately, on  wl^ch  the  performance  of  ihc  other  is  engaged.  Both 
promises  are  voluntarily  made ;  and  neither  parij,  originally,  waa 
under  any  obligation  lo  (he  promise,  actually  laade. 

These  observations,  however,  are  only  in  a  partial  sense  appli* 
■     ■  "    '        '  "irly  10 


cable  to  a  covenant,  Toadt  between  God  and  man  ;  particularly 
the  covenant  now  under  discussion.  This  contnant  is  a  LaiB,pui- 
lishid  iy  God,  directing,  in  an  absoltile  vtanner,  the  conduct  of  men 
inlh  retpect  lo  the  lubjtcta  of  the  covenant  j  vnd  latnexvigpenallia 
lo  their  trantgrtssiom,  and  rrmards  ta  Iheir  obedience.  Thus  lie 
man-child,  which  was  not  circumriacd  on  ihe  ci^hlh  day,  God  says, 
thall  be  cut  ajf  from  hii  people  ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant.  Thus 
also,  in  Lev.  xxvi.,-  He  says,  /  miV/  walk  among  you  and  be  your 
God,  and  yt  shall  be  my  people  ;  but  if  ye  viill  not  hearken  unto  me, 
and  will  not  do  all  these  commandments,  but  that  ye  break  my  cove- 
nant,  I  will  also  do  this  unto  you  ;  I  loiU  even  appoint  over  j/ou  ter- 
ror, consumption,  and  the  burningague,  that  slialt  consume  the  eyn^ 
and  cause  sorrow  of  heart.  In  Dcul.  xxvi.  Afoses  says  io  Israel, 
Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  am  to  walk  in 
his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes  and  commandments,  and  hit  judg- 
ments, and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice ;  and  the  Lord  hath  avouched 
thee  this  day,  lo  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thet, 
and  that  thou  ihouldesl  keep  all  his  commandments.  In  the  89Ui 
Psalm,  which  contains  a  full  and  remarkable  promulgation  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  of  lie  Covenant 
t>f  Redemption,  speaking  of  Christ,  God  says,  ^  his  thildrtn  far- 
take  my  lam,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments,  then  will  Ivitil  mar 
trajugression  with  a  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes,  AVrcrlii^ 
Uti,m^  loving  kindntst  I  will  not  utterly  tak*  from  him,  nortvfftr 
Wff  faUhfvinett  tofaU :  msf  ctntnant  wtll  I  not  bratk,  nor  olUrAt 
iImV  Amtit  gam  ma  ^iMy  l^t.    b  Jer.  zui.  quoted  Heb*  m<. 
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God  8a3rS)  This  ihHtt  tie  ifie  covenant^  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israelj  after  those  days  saith  the  Lord^  I  zoill  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  pa¥ts J  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.  In  Ezck.  xxxvi.,  the 
same  ihirigs  are  dxpreafsed  rn  the  following  manner :    Then  will  t 

Jorinklt  clean  water  tipdnyou^  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  a  new  heart 
iso  will  I  give  yoii  ;  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you  ;  and  1 
ioill  cause  you  to  walk  in  niy  statutes  ;  dnd  ye  shall  keep  my  jtidg^ 
tnentSj  and  do  them.  The  same  things  are  alsd  repeated  in  simi- 
lar language,  in  the  37th  Chapter.  From  theSe  passages,  it  is 
unanswerably  evident,  that  this  Covenant^  as  well  as  every  other, 
made  by  God  <Vith  mankind,  is  a  Law,  requiring  absolutely  their  obe^ 
dience  ;  annexing  to  it  rewards  /  and  threatening  disobedience  with 
the  merited  penalties.  , 

Stiil,  it  is  hot  merely  a  law ;  it  is  also  a  covenant.  In  it  G6a 
makes  engagements  to  mankind  j  and  those  in  the  highest  degree 
gracious.  He  enfgages,  on  (he  terms  proposed,  to  be  their  God ; 
and  promises  that  ihey  shall  be  his  people.  These  engagements 
involve  all  thtit  is  rritarit  by  grdce  ;  and  admit  of  no  additions. 
They  may  be  branched  out,  endlessly,  into  particular  promises, 
included  under  ihcm  :  but  fficy  involve  all  gracious  promises 
whatever.  The  Covenant  made  with  Mfaham^  therefore,  is  not 
only  a  Covenant  of  grace;  but  includes  all  other  gfaicious  cove- 
nants, which  can  be  made  with  mankind  :  while  it  is  also  a  IsTWi 
absolutely  obligatory  upon  all  to  whom  it  is  proposed. 

In  jfccoMance  with  its  character,  as  a  covenant,  men  are  madi 
pdrtieU'  tcf  1/.  In  accordance  with  its  character  as  a  law,  they  ari 
required  to  becdme  parties  to  it,  and  are  punished  for  their  refusal  with 
the  most  distressing  evils: 

From  ihese  observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  sesfl,  wh^h  an- 
nexed to  this  Covenant  by  God,  the  Author  of  it,  is  a  solemn  sign, 
and  pVo'of,  that  this  is  his  covenant,  and  contains  the  terms  on 
which  he  has  chosen  to  act  towards  those,  to  whom  he  has  publish- 
ed it,  whom*  he  has  involved  in  it,  and  whom  he  has  required  to  be- 
come parties  to  it.  It  is  His  seal,  annexed  authoritatively  by  Him-^ 
self.  It  is  a  seal/  also,  put  upon  mankind.  It  is,  th^relore,  to  be' 
pta(ced  upon  all  those,  whom  he  has  included  iit  the  co\*en1artt;  so 
lai^  as  fife'  Ka^  directed  thetfi  to  be  thus  sealed.  Every  one  of  these 
is  8f  prop/er  su*bject  of  the  seal.  No  cjtfestion  can  be  askfed  con-^ 
cCrmnjj^the  fitness  of  such  persons  to  receive  the  seal;  becdiuse 
that  point  is  already  decided  by  Him'self,  irt  the  direction  which  he 
b&^  giyefrf  to  seal  them. 

It  hai"  been  6ften  supposed,  tTiat  the  seal  6f  tWs  covenKniziag 
annexed^  io  ii  by  man  ;  to  \Vi(,'  by  every  believer^  when  acknov^ledging 
the  obli^atxoh^  under  whidfi  he  was  placed^  he  took  the  covenant  upon 
himself  iri  making  a  piblic  profession  of  Religion.  Formerly,  this 
was  my  oWn'opinio'n,  but,  upon  examining  the  several  things  whicb 
are  said  in  fhfe  Scriptures  con<ierning  both  the  covenant  and  the 
fteal,  I  have  beeome  toxmvLceAj  HUki  \i  was  a  groundless  opinion; 
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My  fonner  apprehensions  were,  as,  I  believe,  those  of  others  fre- 
qucnlly  have  been,  nol  a  little  influenced  by  ihe  nature  of  cove- 
nants between  men.  In  these,  the  parties,  antecedently  to  the 
transaction,  have  no  moral  interest,  and  are  under  no  obligatioii  to 
make  them.  Their  only  obligation  to  perform  that  which  they  en- 
gage, arises  from  the  engagement  itself.  If,  then,  both  parties  do 
not  engage ;  the  covenant  can  have  no  existence.  By  iofA  partiei, 
also,  it  must  be  scaled :  and  a  seat,  set  to  it  by  on*  of  Ikcm  only, 
stands  for  nothing. 

To  the  covenant,  under  discussion,  these  considerations  are 
wholly  inapplicable.  It  is  proposed  to  us  as  a  law :  and  out 
obligations  to  conform  to  its  terms  afisc  solely  from  the  coOKnand 
of  God;  and  arc  binding  upon  us  absolutely,  whether  we  consent 
to  tbcui,  or  not.  We  are  in  no  sense  at  liberty  to  consent,  o* 
not  consent :  but  our  compliance  is  required  by  Infinite  Aulhorityi 
Tht  seat  of  this  covenant,  therefore,  is  not  set  b>/  ui ;  but  Jy  God 
upon  u»i  and  that,  whelktr  vie  voluntarily  comply  xith  its  ttrmi, 
or  not  j  and  is  set  upon  such  persons,  as  he  has  thought  proper  to 
direct. 

According  to  this  exhibition  aS  the  subject^  the  Circomcisioa 
which  is  declared  to  be  a  seal  of  the  righleousntaa  of  faith,  and  IM 
Token  ov  ]iroof  of  tht  covenant  of  grace,  made  with  JiraAnm,  wai 
placed  by  the  command  of  God  upon  him,  and  upon  all  the  malei 
in  his  household.  Of  these,  some  were  Infants,  and  some  were 
servants.  The  consent,  either  oSjlbraham,  or  of  his  femtly,  wai 
not  asked.  The  compliance  of  some  of  them,  to  wit,  euch  as  wf^ 
Infants,  was  impossible.  That  of  many  others  in  hrs  houseboldf 
was  probably  never  yielded,  cither  knowingly,  or  voluntarily.  Yet 
upon  all  these  was  ihc  seal  placed  by  ihe  divine  command,  undet 
a  penalty,  for  omitting  it,  no  less  than  excision.  In  the  samem^n' 
ner  was  it  placed  upon  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  and  upon  all  (tut 
strangers,  who  were  within  their  gates. 

To  the  existence  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  rejected  aboTCf 
the  fact  that  Circumcision  is  styled  a  seal  of  the  righleousrtest  ^ 
faith,  has  probably  not  a  little  contributed.  The  righteousneas  a 
faith  denotes  two  things.  One  is,  the  faith  itself,  which  it  counlti 
far  righteousness.  The  other  is,  Ihe  righteouintsa,  in  the  propcC 
tense,  which  springs  from  faith.  In  the  former  of  these  senses  I 
consider  the  phrase  as  used  in  the  passage,  so  often  alluded  to. 
For  it  is  said,  that  ht  received  this  seal,  that  he  might  be  the  father 
of  alt  them  that  believe,  jchetker  circumcised,  or  uncircumcised,  thai 
righttousnest  might  be  imputed,  or  counted  unto  ihtm  alio  :  in  olb> 
er  words,  that  Ifuir  faith  might  be  counted  to  them  for  r^klttntsnvn 
even  as  his  was.  If  this  explanation  be  adoMtted ;  Circumcisioa 
iihere  styled  tht  seal  of  the  faith  of  Abraham ;  that  is, .  il  wh  * 
ual,  ptU  vponMraham,  as  a  bsUever,  bv  the  appomtmtat./^'Glftl 
^an.-tbA  »*OfB  manner  was  it  putupoo  iiia  u^nt  offspriiig ;  .i^ipoa'«i|| 
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stNingerS)  who  dwelt  with  them;  and  upon  /Actr  infant  ofTspring* 
Id  every  one  of  these  cases,  it  was  a  token,  or  proof,  that  the  cov- 
enant of  God  was  upon  them,  as  in  the  case  oi  AbraJiam  and  his 
&mily.  The  covenant  was  the  same ;  and  the  seal  was  the  same. 
The  import  of  the  seal  was,  therefore,  the  same  to  them  all.  But 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  Abrahaw?8  family  were  not  all  Believers, 
in  the  Evangelical  sense;  nor  indeed  in  any  sense  ;  at  the  tknCi 
when  this  seal  was  affixed  to  themi  for  some  of  them  were  Infants. 
It  is  equally  plain,  that  the  great  body  of  his  descendants  weFe, 
also,  not  Believers,  when  they  were  circumcised  :  they,  too,  being 
almost  all  infants.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irresistible  ;  that 
Oircvmdsion  was  not^  and  could  not  be  intended^  to  be  a  seal^  set  by 
thdupon  the  actually  existing  Evangelical  faith  0/ those  who  were 
circumcised;  because  a  part  of  those  who  were  first  circumcised 
by  the  immediate  command  of  God,  and  almost  all  those  who 
pnerex^ircumcised  afterwards,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  circumcision, 
iiiipossessed,  and  incapable,  of  this  faith.  Neither  was  it  intended 
\^be  a  sealy  set  by  the  person  circumcised,  of  his  own  faith  :  for,  in 
Bost  instances,  be  did  not  possess  this  faith  ;  and,  in  no  instance, 
(et  this  seal.  He  merely  received  it  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  a 
Midous  rite,  both  ordained,  and  affixed  by  him. 

Mere  it  will  reasonably  be  asked,  fVhaty  then,  is  the  import  of 
tircumcision  ?  I  answer,  It  is  what  it  was  at  first  declared  to  be* 
Sod  said  to  Abraham,  Kk  shall  circumcise  the  fieshof  your  foreskin; 
fhd  it  sliall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.  The 
:ovenant  was  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  these  terms  :  I  will  be  your 
Bodj  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  The  conditions  of  it  were,  on  the 
ptftt  of  man,  that  he  should  believe  in  God,  especially  in  the  Reieen^ 
w^jwith  an  Evangelical  faith  ;  and  on  the  part  of  God,  that  this 
Wth  should  be  counted  to  the  Believer  for  righteousness.  Of  this 
jitFtrenant  circumcision  was  originally  the  seal. 

To  mankind  this  covenant  is,  as  I  remarked  above,  a  Law%  All 
pinrsons,  to  Whom  it  is  published,  are  required  thus  to  believe.  The 
Israelites,  and  the  strangers  who  dwelt  with  them,  were  expressly 
pbced  under  it ;  and  expressly  required  to  receive  circumcision 
n  a  token,  seal,  or  proof,  that  the  covenant  of  God  was  placed 
B|)on  them  by  his  authority ;  as  a  proof,  that  He  was  the  God  of 
brael,  and  they  his  people  ;  as  a  proof,  also,  that  they  were  required 
to  believe  in  Atm,  and  that  he  would  count  their  faith  to  them  for 
righteousness* 

In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  were  required,  as 
Ms  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  publicly,  and  universally  to 
§0fear  into  His  name  ;  that  is,  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  or 
lo  covenant  that  they  would  be  his  people,  in  the  manner  already 
^|>ecified  ;  to  wit,  by  faith  in  him.  This,  they  were  universally 
Inquired  to  do,  whenever  they  arrived  at  such  an  age,  as  to  be 
fltoable  of  doing  it  with  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  imitedL 
liiiUB  tMnsatftioiii  and  not  in  eiraimcisioni  undi  rnqy,  in*         ^ 
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apd  bumble  sense^  be  said  to  set  his  own  seal  to  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

Secondly.  Circumcisio>   was  the  initiatory  seal  of  this  covenant. 

By  this,  I  intend,  that  it  was  the  public  means  of  introducing  the 
Israelilts  into  covenant  with  God. 

Tbiraly.  Circumcision  was  a  symbol  of  the  internal  cleansing  of 
the  Meart^  by  the  affusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  directly  de- 
clared by  St.  Paul :  Circumcision  ts  that  of  the  hearty  in  the  Spiritf 
and  not  m  the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  ofmenj  but  of  God. 

Fourthly.  There  were  two  sacraments^  in  the  ancient  Churchy  ctr> 
cumcision  and  the  passover.  There  are  two  sacrampntsin  the  Chris^^ 
iian  Church  ;  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper.  The  passover  is  the 
same  sacrament  wiih  the  Lord^s  Supper.  It  follows^  therefore^  thai 
Baptism  is  the  same  sacrament  with  circumcision. 

Phis,  independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  is,  I  ac^ 
knowledge,  a  presumptive  argument  only.  Connected  with  them, 
its  force  will  not  be  easily  avoided.  But  Baptism  was  appointed, 
equally  with  circumcision,  to  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  between 
God  and  his  Church  ;  a  seal  of  the  Righteousness  of  Fstith.  It  ii( 
also  the  initiatory  seal  of  this  cov^ant.  Finally,  it  is  ^  symbol  of 
the  cleansing  of  t^  e  heart  by  the  affusion  of  the  Spirit  of  pod.  It 
is,  therefore,  und'\'  the  present  dispensation,  the  same  thing  with 
circumcision,  unoer  the  former. 

Hence  (he  conclusion  appears  to  me  unavoidable,  that  as  Infants 
were  circumcised  under  the  former  dispen^^tion^  they  are  to  be  bap^, 
tized  under  the  present. 

There  are  but  two  ways,  which  I  can  think  of,  in  which  this 
conclusion  can  be  escaped,  even  with  plausibility  :  by  supposing^ 
either  that  the  command  to  circumcise  Infants  was^  (^  to  its  spirit^ 
repealed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Di^p^sation  ;  or. 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  not  the  same  with  the  Abrahamic 
Church'.  The  former  of  these  suppositions  will  not  \>^  alleged 
by  Antipffidobaptists ;  for  the  latter  they  contend.  Oq  this  sub- 
ject, I  observe. 

First.  That  the  Covenant^  on  which  the  Church  was  foyp^dtd  tin- 
ier the  Abrahamic  Dispensation,  is  the  sqn^e  with  thatj  on  xphich  it 
is  founded  under  the  Christian  Dispensation.  This,  I  flatter  myself, 
has  been  unanswerably  proved. 

'   Secondly.  St.  Paul  asserts  the  Church  und^r  both  these  disptnsa^ 
fions  to  be  one. 

'  If  J  he  says,  the  root  be  holy^  so  are  the  branches.  And  if  some  of 
the  branches  be  broken  off^  and  thouj  being  a  wild  olive^tree^  were 
graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fat- 
hess  of  the  olive-tree  ;  boast  not  against  the  branche^^  But  if  thou^ 
boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.  In  this  passage^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  Church  is  considered  as  an  oiive-trecj  of  which 
Abraham  is  the  rootj  and  the  Jewish  members  the  natur^il  branches  ; 
that  some  offhese  btjonches  nierf  brokfi^  nff}  U^t  the  Qentile  menj^ 
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lers  were  onginally  the  branches  of  a  wild  o/tre,  which^  being  out  a< 
cionSj  were  graffed  in  among  the  remaining  natural  branches  ;  that 
is,  the  existing  Jewish  members  )  and  that  the  Gentile^  thus  became 
/fuyxoivwvoi,  Joint-partakers^  with  them,  of  the  root  and  fatness  pf  the 
olive-tree. 

In  no  manner,  of  which  1  can  conceive,  could  St.  Paul  have 
more  decisively  declared  the  Unity  of  the  Church  under  these  two 
dispensations. 

Thirdly.  That  the  Church  under  these  Dispensations  is  but 
one,  is  evident  also  from  Eph.  ii.  1 4  5  For  he  is  our  peQce^  who  hath, 
made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  us.  In  this  passage,  Christ  is  said  to  have  broken  down 
the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and,  having 
becofffe  the  peace  of  both,  to  have  made  both  one,  that  is,  one 
Church.  But  the  Jezos  were  in  his  Church  before.  The  Gentiles 
were  therefore  made  one  with  the  Jews,  by  being  received  into  the 
same  Church. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Church  under  the  Abrahamic  anc) 
Christian  Dispensations  is  the  same  Church.  All  the  ordinances, 
and  privileges,  therefore,  with  which  the  Church  was  originally- 
constituted,  remain  the  same,  unless  annulled,  or  altered,  by  that 
Divine  Authority,  from  which  they  were  derived.  But  it  was  one 
original  ordinance  of  this  Church,  that  the  Infant  children  of  pro« 
fessing  Believers  were  constituted  members  of  it,  and  were  accor* 
dingly  to  receive  the  initiatory  seal  of  the  Covenant.  This  ordii 
^ance  has  neither  been  annulled,  nor  altered.  The  Infant  childreq 
of  professing  believers  are,  therefore,  now  constituted  members  o\ 
the  visible  Church,  and  are  now  to  receive  the  initiatory  seal  of  the 
Covenant. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  this  branch  of  the  discussioDi 
because,  I  consider  tne  point  in  debate  as  turning  upon  it ;  and  be-r 
cause,  it  has  not  always  been  considered  m  a  manner,  which  apn 
pearcd  to  me  accordant  with  cither  reason  or  Scripture, 

2.  All  the  observations,  made  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Testa-^ 
ment,  accord  with  the  view  of  it,  which  has  here  been  given  ;  and 
confirm  the  Doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism. 

Among  such  passages,  the  following  deserve  particular  attent 
lion.  First,  Mark  ix.  56,  And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the 
ffiidst  ofthem  ;  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unlet 
ihem,  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in  my  name  re* 
ceiveth  me  ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  bui 
Him  that  sent  me. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  to  receive  a  child  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  is  explained  by  himself  in  the  forty-first  verse  of  the  con-, 
text.  Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  in  my  name,  because 
ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  rewardm 
To  receive  such  a  Child,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  to  receive  him, 
^ecause  ht  belongs  to  Christ.    In&nts  therefore,  such,  at  leaatf  %«. 
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\»  Spoke  of,  belong  lo  Christ ;  and  in  this  character  are  to  be  re- 
:tived  by  his  lolJoivers.  Bui  ihey  can  bv  received,  as  belonging 
;o  Chrisi,  in  no  other  manner,  ihaii  ihal  of  receiving  them  into  his 
[Church. 

Secondly;  Mallhew  sis.  13—15:  Thrn  ttrre  thtre  brought 
mio  kim  liltlt  children,  that  ht.  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and 
Tray  ;  arid  Iht  disciples  rehuktd  ihtm.  But  Jesus  smd,SiiJ'ef  lillle 
:kHdren,  and  forbid  Ihem  not  lo  come  iinlo  me,  for  of  suck  ii  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  And  He  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departtj 
'hence.  Mark  adds,  (ha[  He  look  them  up  in  his  arms,  and  bUtttd 
them. 

Of  this  passage  I  observe,  First;  That  the  parents  wAo  brought 
\htst  children  to  Chrisi,  were  believing  Jeas,  leho  wished  for  hit 
blessing  on  their  offspring.  Secondly;  Thty  were  Infants ;  being 
:al!ed  by /,)4Ac,  Bjc^.  Lulte  sviii.  15.  Thirdly;  The  disciplet 
tbuked  the  Parents.  Fourthly  ;  Christ  reproved  the  Disciples,  and 
Hrecled  Ihem  to  suffer  the  Infants  lo  be  brought  lo  him.  Fiflhly  j 
ffe  declared,  that  of  sw:h  children,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  compoird, 
Sixthly;  He  took  ihem  in  his  arms,  qnd  blessed  them.  The  king- 
Jom  of  God  denoles  either  the  Church  on  Earth,  or  the  Church  in 
Heaven.  Whether  one,  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  here  intcndrd, 
B  of  little  importance  to  ihe  question  in  debate,  it  is,  however,  in 
he  highest  degree,  probable,  thai  the  Church  on  Earth  is  intended ; 
It,  very  plainly,  children  can  come  to  Christ  in  the  present  world, 
10  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  his  Kingdom,  in  no  other  manner,  than 
iy  becoming  members  of  the  visible  Church.  It  is  plain,  also, 
Aat  they  cannot  be  forbidden  by  his  ministers  to  come  lo  him  in 
any  other  manner,  beside  being  excluded  froni  the  Church.  Christ 
blessed  these  children,  afler  he  had  made  this  declaration.  Those, 
whom  Christ  has  blessed,  and  whom  he  has  directed  ministers  to 
penbit  to  come  to  him,  ministers  ought  not  to  forbid  to  come  to  him 
in  the  only  manner,  in  which  they  can  either  forbid,  or  permit,  thia 
to  be  done. 

The  interpretation  which  makes  our  Saviour  say,  "  Suffer  little 
jctuldren  to  come  unto  me,  because  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  coiqt 
|M)5ed  pf  Christians;"  that  is,  of  such  as  nave  a  childlike  spirit; 
jKtmetiffies  alleged,  is  undeserving  of  a  refutation. 

//I  accordance  iBith  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  this  passagt, 
As  well  as  with  the  whole  scheme  of  this  discourse,  the  AposUtt 
preached,  so  far  as  we  are  informed  of  their  preaching.  Th,eT 
preached  to  a  man  and  his  house  ;  and  their  language  was,  Be-r 
Mtve  on  Ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be  saved,  ihou  mii 
fl|y  houte.  The  Angel  who  appeared  lo  Cornelius  said  to  kim, 
ind  men  la  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peler^ 
Wka  thtUl  tell  Ihee  mords,  whereby  thou  and  all  Iky  house  thaU  h* 

.  ''V^dy.  Acts,  ii.  SS,  3d  s  Then  Peter  fuid  mlo  them,  _ 
M  litflOtii  fwijr  one  i/j/M  w  tM  namt  ^Jtnt  Qtmtf  fvr 
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mUsion  of  sins  ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghosli 
For  the  promise  is  unto  ybu,  and  to  your,  children^  and  to  all  thai 
art  afar  off^  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

The  promise,  here  referred  to,  is  plainly  ihot,  which  was  n^ia'de' 
to  Mraham;  a  promise  to  him  and  to  his  seed^  lo  wit,  the  very 
persons,  on  whom  God  direc.ed  the  seal  of  his  covenant  to  be' 
placed.  These,  we  well  know,  were  to  a  great  extent  Infant 
children.  As  there  is  no  other  promise  in  the  Scriptures,  made  ta 
the  Israelites  and  their  children  ;  We  know,  that  tnis  is  the  prooi*' 
i.se,  referred  to  by  St.  Peter :  and  this  declaration  assu^rcs  us^  that 
It  18  extended  to  the  Chiirch  undei'  the  Christian  Dispensation. 
As  th^re  is  no  limitation  of  the  promise  here,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  New  TestameiU ;  we  have  in  this  fact  ample  proof,  that 
It  18  extended  to  Christians  without  any  limitation.  It  may,  I  thinki 
!be  safely  concluded,  that,  if  so  great  a  change  had  been  made  \tt 
the  conditions  of  the  promise,  Si.  Peter  would,  at  this  very  time, 
have  advertised  these  Jews  of  such  a  change.  We  may  at  least 
be  certain,  that  he,  or  some  other  Apostle,  would  have  announced 
this  change  somewhere.  But  no  such  annunciation  exists  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  change,  therefore,  has  not  been  made: 
&nd  Children  hold  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Church,  at  the 
present  time,  which  tlicy  held  under  the  Ahrahamic  Dispensation* 

Fourthly.  1  Cor.  vii.  14;  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanejii^ 
Jitd  by  the  believing  wife^  and  the  Unbelieving  wife  by  the  husbanfi^ 
tlst  were  your  children  unclean^  but  now  arf  they  holu. 

The  word  unclean^  in  almost  all  instances,  in  inc  Scripturesy 
denotes  that^  which  may  not  be  offered  to  God,  or  may  not  come  intet 
his  Temple.  Of  this  character  were  the  Heathen  universally  ;  and 
they  were,  therefore,  customarily,  and  proverbially,  denominated 
unclean  by  the  Jews.  The  Unbelievers,  here  spoken  otj  were' 
Heathen ;  and  were  therefore  unclean.  In  this  sense,  the  chil<< 
dren,  born  of  two  heathen  Parents,  are  (lere  pronounced  to  be 
.iinciean  also ;  as  being  in  the  proper  sense  Heathen.  To  be  holyi 
fts  here  used,  is  the  converse  of  being  unclean ;  and  denotes  ihat^ 
iohich  may  be  offered  to  God.  To  be  sanctified,  as  referring  to  t)ief 
objects  here  mentioned,  is  to  be  separated  for  religious  purposes  ^ 
<mt$ecrated  to  God;  as  were  the  first-born,  and  vessels  of  theTem^ 
«ple  ;  or  to  be  in  a  proper  coridition  tb  appear  before  God.  Jn  this 
-te^t,  it  denotes,  that  th6  unbelieving  parent  is  so  purified  oj 
tneans  of  his  relation  to  the  believing  parent,  that  tneir  mutual 
offspring  are  not  unclean,  but  may  be  offered  unto  God.  iTher^ii 
to  other  sense,  in  which  a  Jew  could  have  written  this  text,-  ^itho^t 
8ome  qualification  of  these  words.  The  only  appointed  inray,  for 
which  children  may  be  offered  to  God,  is  Baptism.  The  children 
of  believing  parents  are,  therefore,  to  be  offered  to  God  in  Bap* 
:tiim. 

S.  Infant  Baptism  was  tm^ortnly  praciiitd  by  (^  tarl]/^\ 
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JUsfin  Martyr,  bom  near  ihe  close  of  the  first  century,  obscrres; 
ithen  sjicaking  of  those  *ho  mitc  mombrrs  of  the  Church,  that 
"apart  of  these  were  sixti/ or  seventy  years  old,  vho  were  made 
Sistiplfi  to  Chriitfrom  ih'.ir  Infancy.''''  Bui  llitre  never  was  anj 
bther  mode  of  maKing  disciples,  from  Infanry,  except  Baptiun. 

Ireiueui,  born  about  the  year  97,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who 
^s  a  disciple  of  John,  says,  "  Christ  came  to  sate  atiprnotia,  «ho 
hy  him  are  born  again  Unto  Godf  liifhnts  and  lillle  onei,  and  chil^ 
Aren,  and  youtfls,  and  rider  vtrsotia.''^  Bybeing  bom  again,  Jrcnaut 
intends  being  baptittd,  as  he  himself  olspwherc  clearly  shows. 

Clemens  Alesandrimis,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
tentury,  says,  '•  If  any  one  be  a  Pishermnn  ;  let  him  think  of  an 
Apostle,  and  the  children  taken  out  of  the  wafer."     Clemtnt  »  heie 

fiving  directions  concerning  images,  to  be  ciigiaven  on  seal-nngs. 
'hese  engravings  were  sometimes  Indcccnl,  nnd  sometimes  idol- 
atrous.    Clement  exhorts  Christians  to  adopt  such,  as  are  becom- 


ing and  useful ;  and  pBilirularly  exhorts  Fishermen  to  choose  ike 
image  of  an  Apostle  baptizing  infants,  Tliis  furnishes  a  dcciuve 
proof,  that  in  Ctemmfs  view,  the  Apo.'^llcs  baptized  Infants  ;  and 


that  this  practice  was,  in  bis  own  linic,  the  genera!  practice  of  tbe 
Christian  Church. 

Ttrtullian,  bofn  about  ititf  same  time  with  Irtnam,  says,  "  Th* 
delay  of  Baptism  is  more  wefui,  according  to  every  ptrton^t  condi- 
tion, and  disposition,  and  tvtn  their  age  :  bid  especially  with  rt- 
gard  to  lillle  children."  The  reason,  which  he  urges  for  this  deby, 
15,  that  their  faith  wai  not  entire,  or  complete.  As  Terttdlian  is 
here  directly  opposing  the  common  opinion;  it  is  obvious,  that 
little  children  were  then  commonly  baptized.  The  reason,  vsby 
Tertvllian  pntposed  (his  delay,  ivas,  that  he  ailribuled  to  Baplisia 
an  importance,  not  given  lo  it  by  the  SiTijitiires, 

Origin,  born  about  the  year  184,  and  a  man  of  more  informa- 
tion than  any  one  of  his  time,  says,  "  Infants  are  baptized  for  thi 
remission  of  sins."  And  agiiin  ;  '•  The  Church  hath  received  the 
tradition  from  Ihe  Apostles,  that  Baptism  ought  lobe  adminislertd 
to  Infants.^' 

Cyprian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Origen,  says,  that"  m- 
ijj-six  Bishops,  being  convened  in  a  Council  at  Carthage,  having 
theqiteilion  referred  lo  them, '  Whether  infants  might  be  baptized  be 
fort  they  ieere  eight  days  old,''  decided  unanimously,  that  no  Infant 
U  lo  be  prohibited  from  the  benrft  of  Baptism,  although  but  juit 
born." 

Gregory  J^azianzen,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, exnorts  parents  to  offer  their  children  to  God  in  Baptism. 

Saint  Augustin,  born  in  the  middle  of  ihe  fourth  century,  says, 
"  The  tchole  Church  practises  Infant  Baptism  ;  it  was  not  iiutituitd 
hi/ Councils,  but  was  always  in  use."  lie  also  says,  that  he  dt'if  not 
rmimnier  ever  to  havt  read  ofanypenon,  whether  cathMeorlun'' 
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ticj  who  maintained,  that  Baptism  ought  to  be  denied  to  Infhfit^m 
"  7%f5,"  he  says, "  thfi  Church  has  alwai^s  maintained^^^ 

Ptlagius,  a  conlempohiry  with  Attgustin,  declares,  that  "  He 
had  never  heard  even  anu  impiojis  Heretic,  who  asserted,  that  In^ 
fants  are  not  to  be  bapliz'd.^^  '  Again  he  asks,  "  Who  can  be  soini^ 
pious,  as  io  hinder'  the  btiptiTsm  of  Infants  .^"  Pelagius  is  hete  a  wit- 
ness of  high  authority.  He  was  born  in  Britain;  and  travelled 
through  Fratice,  Italy,  Africa  Proper,  and  Egypt^  to  Jerusalem» 
Had  such  H  pi*sicticc  existed  in  his  time  ;  it  seems  impossible,  that 
he  should  not  have  heard  of  it.  FIc  was  also  an  induisitiTe  and 
learned  tnhii ;  and  imist,  therefore^  have  been  well  informed  con- 
cerning preceding  j/ibKods.  At  the  same  tiiAe,  the  doctrine  of  In- 
fant Baptism  was  bojected  against  his  own  ppinions  by  Si.  Ai^uS' 
tin,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelagius  knew  not  how  to  answer  the 
objection.     Still  these  are  his  own  asseilions. 

A  person  who  emplipyed  iiimself  extensively  iiiex^nins  thU 
subject,  gives  the  following  result  o(  all  his  inc^^lrles.  "  First  { 
l)urin£  the  first  four  hundred  years  from  tite  formation  of  the  CKn/li 
lian  Church,  terlullian  only  urged  the  delay  of  Baptism  to  infants, 
and  that  only  in  some  casei' ;  arid  Gregory  only  delayed  it,  peir- 
haps,  to  his  own  children.  But  neither  any  society  of  men,*  not 
iany  Individual,  denied  the  lawfdnfess  of  baptizing  In^nfs. 

<f  Secondly ;  In  the  next  seven  hundred  years,  there  V^^^  notk 
AQciety,  nor  an  Individuail,  who  even  pleaded  for  this  defay  \  much! 
less  any,  who  denied  the  right,  or  the'  duty  of  Infant  Baptism'. 

"  Thirdly  ;  In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty,  one  sect  of 
the  JValdenses  declared  against  the  Baptism  of  Infants  ;  because 
they  supposed  them  incapable  of  salvation.  But  the  main  bodj 
of  tnat  people  rejected  me  opinion  as  her^tica!;  and  the  sect,' 
which  held  it,  dpbn  came  to  nothing. 

^^  Fourthly ;  The  next  appearance  of  thiA  bpiniim  iraj  itt  the 
year  1522-" 

\    Had  the  Baptism  of  Infants  beeh  eye^  discontinued  hy  the 
Church ;  or  bad  it  been  introduced  in  any  age,  subsequent  tp  thaf 
of  the  Apostles ;  these  tlf!h£s  could  not  h^ye  been ;  nor  c6tild  tU' 
.  history  of  diem  have  been  found« 
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Ettle  children  to  come  unto  roe,  and  forbid  them  not*  The  word^ 
in  ^)1  the  three'Evangelists,  who  have  recorded  this  story,  are,  ra 
mSm,  tlu  Utile  children  ;  and  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  waiTE^nt  for 
bringing  to  Christ  in  Baptism  any  other  children,  than  such  ay  arq 
10  the  like  circumstances,  with  those,  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

dJ  7%0  Te;ft  direclly  declares  the  sqme  doclrine. 

Thipromue^  says  Si.  Peter  to  the  Jew?,  %$  to  jfo^  find  to  voiir. 
children^  and  to  ail  that  are  afar  off^  even  as  numjf  a<  ifi^  Lord  our 
God  thall  call.  Those,  who  were  afar  off,  yrere  Qen/|fc«  j  as  5/. 
Paul  has  taught  us,  Eph.  ii.  17.  Christ  came^  savs  the  Apostle,  ^fnd 
freached  peace  to  vou^  who  were  afar  off^  and  to  ytei^  thai  were  niij^  j 
that'is,  to  the  Epnes%ai\8^  and  other  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Jtws.  Thf 
fTfimiee^  St.  Peter  informs  us,  is  to  as  many  of  these  (Sentiles,  at 
ihi  Lord  our  God  shall  call.  That  it  is  to  them  in  the  saipe  man- 
ner, and  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  the  Jeas^  is  decisively  cpnclud* 
ed ;  b^'ause  neither  St.  Peter^  nor  any  other  scriptural  Writer, 
specifics  any  difierenpe.  The  cions  of  the  wild  olive,  St.  PqiU 
informs  iis,  vere  gra&d  on  the  goqd  oliyq  *,  where  they  grew^  and 
mrtook  of  the  fatness  of  the  root,  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as 
if  (bey  had  been  the  natural  branches.  The  terms,  it  is  to  be  re- 
memberedy  are  the  same :  and  the  promise  conveys  no  more,  as 
Well  as  no  less,  to  the  Gentiles  than  to  the  Jews ;  unless  the  altera- 
tion  is  declared.  Such  Children,  then,  among  the  GenUlcs,  aaarq 
bom  of  thqse,  who  profess  the  religion  of  the  Scripture^  are  in- 
cluded in  the  covenant,  ^nd  are  to  be  baptized^  But  the  ifarrant 
extends  tq  no  other^. 

4«  The  same  doctrint  U  declared  still  twr^  $xplicit(jf  \n  1  Corui- 
thiahsYiu  14. 

For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  (As  nt/e,  and  the  soi* 
believing  wife  is  sanctified  by  tkt  husband  j  else  psreyouflr  childrt^ 
WMlear\j  but  now  are  they  hwu. 

In  this  passage  St.  Paul  declares,  that,  if  both  parents  are  ua« 
believers,  their  children  are  unclean :  that  is,  may  not  be  oflfefed  tq 
God ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  not  be  baptized  ;  there  being  no 
other  mode  of  ofiering  children  to  God  under  the  Christian  pi^t 
pensation.  Thus  the  doctrine  under  discussion  is,  I  think,  clearly 
evident  from  the  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  adopted  as 
the  doctrine  of  almost  all  protestant  Cnunches ;  and  exists,  in  thu 

!)lainest  language,  in  almost  every  protestant  catechism,  aqd  con^ 
ession  pf  Faith. 

Thjs  doctrine  has,  however,  been  opposed'in  two  wc^yf^  and  by 
cqnsiderable  numbers  of  divines,  and  other  Christians ;  and,  among 
them,  by  many  men  of  learning  and  piety. 

One  class  ofthose^  who  have  rejected  this  doctrine,  have  consti^ 
ered  children  as  entitled  to  baptism  in  their  own  right ;  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  relation^  which  they  bear  to  their  parents. 
These,  I  suppose,  build  their  scheme  on  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish 
pjUldren  wm  universally  circumcised^  on  the  direction  fiosn  iy 
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Christ  to  ministers^  to  teach  all  nations^  baptizing  thttnj  &c. ;  on  tho 
declarations  of  Christ  concerning  little  children  ;  and,  perhaps,  on 
9ome  other  foundation,  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning  this  subject  in  these  dis^ 
courses,  it  seems  to  pie  wholly  unqeccssarv  to  make  any  farthev 
observations  on  the  scheme  in  question.  The  vipws,  which  I  have 
formed  of  it,  I  have  already  expressed  with  sufficient  minuteness. 
If  what  I  have  said  is  not  satisfactory ;  I  sh^U  despair  of  giving 
satisfaction. 

Thp  other  class  require  parents  to  make  a  profession  of  Tsligior^ 
btfQrp  thitf  wiU  permit  their  children  tq  be  baptized  ;  but  neither  fe- 
ft<tr«,  no  f  expect,  them  to  partake  of  the  L^rd^s  Supper.  \n  lbi4 
manner  fpf?ents  are  taught,  that  there  is  a  distinction  betweeq  t]ie 
qualifications,  which  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures  are  necessary  to 
warrant  as  ip  offer  up  our  children  in  Baptism  ;  and  those,  which 
are  necessary  to  makje  us,  lawfully,  communicants  at  the  table  of 
Christ.  This  distinction  appcai*s  to  me  to  be  altogether  unscripr 
lural.     In  support  of  this  ooscrvation  I  observe. 

First.  That  the  Scriptures  have  no  tohere  exhibited  two  such  disi 
Hnct  sets  of  qualifications* 

If  such  a  distinction  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  itcaqnotbf 
shown.     Until  it  is  shown,  this  position  must  be  admitted. 

Secondly.  The  tenqur  qjf'fk^  Christian  Covenant  precludes  <very 
idea  of  such  a  distinction. 

In  this  covenant  we  avouch  Jehovah  to  be  our  Gqdf  and  oursehe^ 
to  be  his  children.    This  is  a  full  profession  of  piety.    That  a  pro- 

can- 


Jessioo  of  piety  ought  to  be  sincere,  and  to  be  made  with  the  he 
will  not  be  questioned.     But,  if  tt)e  Profession  be  sincere,  it  i 


believes,  that  it  is  not  sincere;  he  will  certainly  believe,  that  he 
has  made  it  hypocritically  and  wickedly :  for  ne  canno(  doubt, 
that  God  requires  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  If,  before  he  has  made 
a  profession,  he  doubts  whether  he  sb^ll  make  it  with  sincerity ; 
he  certainly  cannot  but  know,  that  Ae,  who  doubteihf  is  condemned^ 
arid  that  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin:  that  is,  as  I  understand 
St.  Paulj  we  cannot  do  that,  which  we  do  not  find  to  be  with  a  fair, 
i^tional  probability,  warranted  in  the  Scriptures.  That  he  who 
centers  into  covenant  with  God,  should  possess  truth  in  the  inward 
jMrtSy  cannot,  be  doubted.  For  unto  tfie  wicked  God  saith,  Whi$ 
hast  {houto  dq^  that  thou  shotddest  declare  my  statutes ^  or  that  thorn 
shouldest  takemv  covenant  into  thy  mouth?  That  real  religion,  or 
ihe  religion  of  the  heart,  ought  to  be  professed  in  a  covenant  with 
God,  where  the  words  always  contain  a  profession  of  real  r?lfgiob| 
cannot  be  doubted  by  a  man  of  coounon  sobriety.  ,  No  mo^e  can 
It  |i?e  doubted,  that  he,  who  is  about  to  make  this  profea^OD;^  oii^t 


iti 

mil  Ut  he  (airly  peniiailcd;  that  hr  can,  and  shall,  make  it  w 
ty.  if  it  cannot  be  rtade  sincercty;  il  is,  I  think,  vuahsvtmbij 
evident,  dial  it  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all.  In  what  manner,  ftnd 
oHii'hat  grounds,  lie,  who  makes  a  profession,  vhich  hc'  either, 
Rn6ws,  or  believes,  to  be  false,  can,  in  consequrtce  6f  that  fUt^ 
fcsaiofi,  Piped  bftssings  far  himself  ortis  children,  I  confess  nMJ 
*eir  Ijiiable  10  divine.  ■  ■'+* 

■    Tc»dtr:ies)  oftomdtme  is,  I  ara  ai^-a«,  usually  pleaded  for  thtf 
practice,  against  wbich  |  contend  :  and  is  pleaded  in  tbe  following 
ftaftneJr.     "  The  person,  who  wishes  to  malte  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion, for  the  purposeofobiaining  Baptism  for  his  children,  f«l(, 
Uiai  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  privilege  through  ULj 
li^gligcnco  ;  and  is  satisfied  to  enter  into  covenant  with  Qm,  aafl 
^  dedicate  his  cfaildrerl  to  Jlim;  but  cannot  come  to  the  A<a4| 
^hcntal  table,  because  of  ihc  denunciations,  contained  in  (he  ScrtaH 
tures  against  an  unworthy  pariicipation  of  that  ordinance.    To  tMt| 
tenderness  of  conscience,'^  it  is  added,  "  Christian  charity  is  boiMtjU 
to  exercise  a  corresponding  tenderness  ;  and  to  permit  Inm,  iftol 
it  the  subject  of  i(,  to  make  a  profession  with  these  views ;  end  of 

ttjurse,  to  sutler  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  table  of  Christ, 
titil  his  scruples  shall  be  removed."  This  plea,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  proceeds  whblly  On  a  scries  of  errors;  and  those,  1  thiiik,'4i(| 
ji  very  unhappy  nature.  The  tenderness  of  conscience,  ticro'diB 
legcd,  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  mislalcen.  Tenderness  of  afjl^ 
kcTcnce  in  ijie  true  and  proper  sense,  always  supposes,  thai  tht- 
jjfeViQn,'wHo  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  sliicerelyinclinwf  to-do  hia'dmy, 
Wherever  he  knows  what  it  is.  !IS  only  perplexKies,  Ihewfor^ 
irisc  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  duly.  The  person,  who  did  not 
know  that  fl  wis  lawful,  and  was  not  satisfied  thitt  It  tvas  anliiKM, 
to  tat  iMng'i  offered  to  idoli,  would  feel  himself  deterited  frovflM* 
i^  ihese  things  by  tenderness  of  conKienCe.  A  pervoA,  wtN^ 
wnb'a  belief  that  he"^ali  a  Christian,  hat  made  a  profesaioo  «f  r«> 
Udon,  Dlay  afterwards  doubt  whether  tie  vias  really  a  QirniiaD^ 
ind  whether  his  profession  Was  sincere;  and,  of  coitne,  dmt  sn^ 
t^Ftain  serious  and  distressitig  scrtmlei  concemmg  tfae'la«MheU 
of  his  attendance  upon  the  LorcPs  Sapper,  To  leadeflien  of 
(COiisci^nce  tbil^  existing,  and  thus  exercised,  or  exerdMcl  in  At 
■ame  manner  on  any  otner  occasion,  Chriitians  are  bound  to^f* 
eyery  charitable  indulgence.  ■    ui-'  -■. 

,.  ^ut  the  case  tn  hand  appears  to  tat  to  be  of  a  mMy  JifcrtM 
aaiiire.  Here  Ibc  original  supposidon,  as  declared  by  tb^csodidMfe 
^settis,tlttU6  il  not  in  his  owti  view  a  Chrisdao;  Ot  tUrkt 
u&^U  Uidielt  U  b&Ri  clearly  satisfied :  for  fie  aHeeea  H  ii'4 
le^ii  why  Iile  tarinot  come  to'the  sacnubental  table.  >^SiKJkt 
ttiinlu,  that,  without  bemg  a CbristiAh, be  m&y  oHtr  uphikcWIdm 
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in  baptism ;  and  another,  upon  whict^.they  may  lati  fully  come  to 
the  Lprd's  Supper.  Ti^is  is  a  distinction, Avholly  unknown  to  the 
Scriptures.  The  only  condition,  on  which  both  these  things  .may 
be  uone,  is,  that  we  first  ofTer  up  ourselves  to  God  !n  the  qovjenanf 
of  grace.  Until  this  is  done,  wc  can  lawfully  c(;lebrate  neither,  of 
these  sacraments.  When  it  is  done,  we  can  with  exactly  the  sam^ 
lawfulness  celebrate  th(;m  boih.  But  the  person  concerned,  actur 
ally  enters  into  this  covenant.  In  this  transaction  he  is  sincere ; 
or  he. is  not^  In  other  words,  he  is  a  Christian,  or  he  is  not  a 
Christian.  If  he  is  ndt  j  he  cannot  make  this  covenant  with  Qod 
in  truth,  and  therefore  cannot  makeitatalh  If  he  is;  as  he  engages 
to  walk  in  all  the  commandments  of  God,  he  is  not  only  entitled^ 
but  obliged  by  his  own  engagement,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  coi^« 
mand,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper. 

,  Another  error  in  this  scheme,  ,is  the  supposition  of  the  Qandidate, 
ikat.he  can  dedicate  his  children  to  God,  while  he  cannot  dedicate 
himself.  ..If  his  heart  is  right;  that  is,  if  he  is  religiously  sincere, 
in  one  of  thjese  cases ;  it  will  be  so  in  the  oliicr;  aod  the  oficring 
will  in  both  cases  be  accepted.  If  he  be  not  thus  sincere  in  the 
one  case  ;  he  will  not  be  sincere  in  the  other;  and  the  oflferingjwilf 
be  accepted  in  neither. .  In  vain  will  it  be  pretended,  that  ain^n 
loves  his  children  bett^er  than  himself;  or  that  he  can  perfpnn  an 
act  of  religious  duty  on  their  behalf,  which  he  cannot  perform  09 
his  own. 

^Another  error,  attending  this  scheme,  is  (Hc^  supposition,  iAaf 
baptism  iij  in  its  ownndture,  a  privilege.  Nothing  is  a  privileg.e,  \tk 
the  religious  sense^  but  what  God  has  made  suqh :  and  He  haff 
made  nothing  such,  except  in  his  own  way,  and  tm  bis  own  terms. 
Baptism  is  a  privilege,  when  administered,  and  received,  in  the 
manner  appointed  by  him  ;  but  in  no  other.  When  this  ordinance 
ij^. received  in  any  other  manner,  it  is  plainly  no  obedience  to  any 
command  of  his ;  and  therefoi^  has  no  pron^ise ;  and,  let  me  ado, 
np  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  blessing.  Blessings  descend  wbe0 
God  is  pleased  to  give  tnem.  But  he  cannot. be  expected  to  giye 
Uiem,  unless  Ivhen  he  is  obeyed. 

Thirdly;    This  scheme  introduces  disorder  into  the  Christiani 
Chtvrch.    .  , 

,  Some  of  the  persons  who  hold  this  scheme,  consider  those  who' 
make  a  profession,  without  an  intention  to  partake  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  as  being  members  of  the  Church :  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
very  few  of  them  reeard  themselves  as  sustaining  thjs  character. 
Accordingly,  few  of  them  offer  to  vote  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings. 
Others  consider  them,  as  they  usually  consider  themselves  ;  to  Wit, 
as  not  being  members  of  the  Church.  If  they  are  not  members 
of  the  Church ;  it  may  be  asked,  but  cannot  be  answered.  Why 
do  they  ?ict  as  Church-menibers  in  ofTering  their  children  in  Bap- 
tism? If  they  are  members  of  the  Church;  it  may  be  asked  in 
the  same  unanswerable  manner,  Why  do  they  not  act  as  Chun:li- 
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jSSb  thtDtfghoul ;  particulariyin  teleKrating  the  'Lord's  Sup- 
per ?  Ttie  Scripliircs  have  confined  Inrant  Baptism  to  the  tbiidren 
of  those  ivbo  are  members  j  and  all  these  liicy  have  required  (o  do 
ttll  tfunga,  whatstifOtr  Christ  hdtli  coihmanded.  But  tjiere  is  not  a 
thore  solemn  command;  there  is  not  a  Command,  which  addresses 
itself  lo  ihc  ht^ari  of  a  Chrlkian  in  a  more  forcible  and  affecting 
maimer,  'tlian,  This  do  in  remtmbr-auce  of  mr.  Yet  ihc  persons  in 
([ueslion  not  bnlylrve  in  a  constant  disobedience  lothisconjoiand; 
but,  wheti  they  assumed  the  covenant,  plainly  dOclartd,  that  tbcy 
formed  no  design  of  peirfbrming  ihis  duty.  Upon  tfeis  plan  they 
w«e  received  both  by  the  Minister  and  the  Church,  to  whom  they 
fbined  themselves.  At  the  same  lime,  ohhough  these  perspns  dis- 
obey this  tommand  through  life,  they  are,  So  far'fls  T  know,  never 
called  in  question  concerning  their  disobediente  by  any  Church, 
with  which  they  haVe  been  united.  In  what  manner  this  conduct 
can  be  supposed  consistent  with  the  duly  of  Ministers  to  teach, 
iind  of  ChUrfches  to  require,  those  who  are  of  ih'cir  coflHDbnion,  to 
fabserveall  things,  whatsoever  Christ  hath  commatided,!  ahian»b1e 
to  eiplain. 

Several  otWtr  things  of  minor  importance,  which  I  have  not  time 
tt)  ConSidiir  St  present,  are  alleged  in  behalf  of  this  practice.  In- 
aeed,  h^d  I  ever  so  miich  time,  they  afe  of  too  little  weight  to  demand 
finy  aenbus  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  ihc  evils  resulting  from  i(  are,  at  least  in  my 
"Mew,  of  serious  importance.  It  introduces  into  the  minds  of  those 
'Within,  and  those  without,  unhappy  views  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  the  coven'ani ;  concerning  thdt  profession  of  religion, 
which  we  make,  w'hen  we  enter  into  it;  uiid  coiicornino  ibc  nature 
ahd  tendency  of  the  obligation  and  efficacy,  of  both  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Sufeper.  All  these,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Gospel,  are,  feven  in  the  view  of  the  Church  itself,  lowered  beneath 
Ifae  Evfah^^Ii^al  standard:  *hil6  in  the  apprehension  df  others, 
they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  mere  fonns,  and  cease  to  be  coa- 
ktdered  a6  iefvite's  of  piety.  The  di«:l|)fine  of  the  Chfnch,'  at  the 
same  time,  becomes  unhinged.     Aegligetit^e  in  oiie  Case  begets 


tlegligei^ce  in  another ;  arid  ibus  a  general  spirif  of  disregaminK 
this  duty  takes  possession  of  the  Church  at  targe.  In  thia  state  oi 
things,  It  is  hardly  possible,  that  Christians  should  improve,  or  that 
smners  should  feel  any  stl^ng  induC^tnenCs  to  entbl  tbemselres  ia 
their  nunibcr. 

II.  /  thalt  twm  atlttr^t  to  i&oa  what  Bd^tim  it,  twtaidertd  at  on 
ixtih^'^ligwUi  rile;  or,  in  otktr  loofdt, bt  nhat  mOnntf  Aftiiti 
il  to  kt  a4mi«itlttti, 

Coocbrqing  thii  su^ect,  I  observe, 

It  7^f  to  wHon*  Mw  ordtntjncs  it  to  he  aAimutered^itn  to  Hi 
'   4ii^thtnatiu^_aufiitA9r,andtffhiStn,and^i^ai^ 
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(n  other  words,  they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible  familv  of 
God  in  the  world ;  to  have  his  covenant  publicly,  established  on 
them,  by  receiving  this  ordinance,  its  initiatory^seal  5  to  b^  openly 
bnroUea  among  his  children  ;  and  to  lake  his  Jfame  upon  them  as  a 
jgodlyseed. 

The  reasons  why  I  suppose  persons  should  be  baptized  tn/o,  and 
iiot  tn,  the  Jsbme  of  the  Fdthtr^  and  of  the  Sdn^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghotij 
I  have  alleged  in  former  discoursesi  •  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat them  here.  .         .   % 

2.  They  are  to  be  baptized  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  proof  df  this  position  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  commission  to 
baptize  was  given  to  no  other.  Mo  others,  therefore,  are  warranted 
to  perform  this  office; 

3.  Baptism  i>  to  be  administered  with  Water  6nly. 

This^  only,  \^  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  Nothing  else,  there^ 
fore,  can  with  propriety  be  used  by  us. 

4.  This  water  may  be  administered  indifferently^  eithet  by  Sprink' 
'^'^£9  ^ffusibn^  oir  Immersion. 

On  thi^  subject,  the  Christian  world  hasj  foi^  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  been  disturbed  by  the  clashing  opinions,  and  labo*' 
rious  contests,  of  men,  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
concerning  Baptism.  It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism,*  have  very  generally  con* 
sidered  sprinkling,  or  affusion,  and  that  those  who  have  opposed 
it,  have  considered  Ifmnersioti,  respectively,  &s  the  proper  modes' 
of  administration;  Why  this  has  happened,  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain. The  latter  of  these  classes  have  founded  their  opinion/ 
professedly,  on  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Bavri^w,  and  its 
root  BoMrnj;  and  on  certain  texts,  in  which,  they  think,  they  find 

F roofs,  that  the  proper  mode  of  baptizing  was  Immersion^  9if 
lunging. 

Concerning  th£  former  of  tBcsd  sabjects  I  observe; 

!•  That  the  body  of  learned  CHtiet,  ondLexicographirsj  declare 
that  the  original  meaning  of  both  these  words,  la  to  tinge,  ttttmi 
dye,  or  colour  ;  and  that,  when  it  means  imfhersion,  it  is  only  in  a 
secondary  and  occasional  sense ;  derived  from  the  fact,  tliiat  such 
things  as  affe  iyed,  stained,  or  coloured,  are  often  immersed  for  this 
end.  Thift  interpretation  of  the  words,  also,  they  support  by  sueh  * 
a  series  of  quotations,  as  seem  unanswerably  to  evince^  that  this 
was  the  origmal,  classical,  meaning  of  these  words. 

3.  I  have  examined  almost  one  hundred  instances,  in  which  the 
word  BeufTt^u,  and  its  derivatives,  arc  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ftient ;  and  four  in  the  Septuagint :  these,  so  far  as  1  have  observ- 
ed, being  all  the  instances,  contained  in  both.  By  this  examina- 
tion it  is  to  my  apprehension  evident,  that  the  following  tim^$  - 
are  true  : 

7%at  the  primary  meaning  of  these  terms  is  Cleansing  ;  ihi  Ef^' 
feci,  not  the  Mode,  of  washing  i    ' 
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That  the  mode  !s  usually  referred  to  incidentallt/,  wherever  these 
vords  are  mentioned ;  and  thai  this  is  always  the  case,  wherever 
he  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  mentioned,  and  a  reference  made,  al 
he  same  lime,  to  the  mode  of  adniinislrafion: 

That  these  words,  although  often  capable  of  denoting  any  mode 
)f  washing,  whether  by  Affusion,  Sprinltling,  or  Immersion ;  (since 
cleansing  was  familiarly  accomplished  by  the  Jiiet  in  all  these 
«ays)  yet,  in  many  instances,  cannot  without  obvious  impropri- 
;ty,  be  made  to  signify  Immersion;  and  iu  others  cannot  signify 
t  at  all. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  1  Cor.  x.  i,  ^,  Moreover,  Brdkren,  I  would  not 
hal  ve  ihovld  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  Falhert  atre  vndtr  Ike 
■loud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea  ;  .^nd  loere  all  baptized  unto 
HbiM  m  ihe  cloud,  and  in  the  sea.  Happily  for  us,  we  have  so 
nrticularan  account  of  this  transaction,  as  to  be  able  to  deter* 
nine,  absolutely,  what  St.  Paul  intended  by  the  Baptism  of  the 
'iraditta  in  this  instance. 

In  Eiodus  xiii.  21,22,  it  is  said,  And  the  Lord  tcvnl  he/or t  lArni, 
hal  is,  (Ac  children  of  Israel,  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  had 
hem  in  Ihe  way,  and  by  night,  in  a  pillar  ofjire,  to  give  then  light, 
ogo  by  day  and  night,  tit  look  not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by 
fay,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  btforc  the  people.  In  the 
burteenth  chapter,  1 9lh  and  SOth  verses,  it  is  said.  And  the  Angil 
i^Ood,  nhich  went  before  the  camp  of  hrael,  removed,  and  ntnl 
thindthemf  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  fact, 
md  stood  behind  them  ;  and  U  came  between  the  camp  of  (Ac  Egt/p- 
ians  and  the  camp  of  fsrat! ;  and  it  teas  a  cloud  and  darkness  to 
,  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these,  so  Ihal  ihc  one  came  not 
near  the  other,  all  the  night.  Jind  Moses  stretched  out  hia  hand <ntf 
the  sea,  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  bock,  by  a  strong  tatl 
toind,  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land  ;  and  the  waten 
were  divided;  and  the  childrtn  of  Israel  went  into  the  miJtt  of  tkt 
<M,  t^on  fAt  dry  ground  ;  and  (he  waters  were  a  wail  unto  th^m  on 
tktir  right  hand,  and  on  their  left.  In  these  passages,  we  find 
among  others  the  following  facts  declared. 

First;  That  God,  or  the  angel  of  God,  went  before  the  hratl' 
\ttt,  from  the  commencement  of  their  Journey  at  SuccotK,  id  b  pjl* 
lar  of  cloud  byday,and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  until  iheywere 
overtaken  by  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  on  the  margin  of  the  RedSea 
beside  Pikahirotk. 

Secondly,  That  the  angel  of  God,  who  hitherto  had  gone  before 
the  camp  of  Itratl,  removed,  and  went  behind  them,  togetbef  viUi 
lh«  pillar  of  the  cloud ;  and  that  this  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
YU  a.  source  of  peculiar  darkness  to  the  Egyptians,  and  of  pecul- 
IT  light  to  the  Children  of  Israel;  so  that  the  former  came  npt  o«tr 
hi  latter  all  the  night. 

|BB(llr)  TiiatUie  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  wen  divl<M/M9i  to 
^MUondtetighthBttdtandoalkelefi.  m    <;   i-'* 
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Foarthly ;  That  the  Childrca  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  upon  dry  ground. 

In  the  whole  of  this  story,  it  is  evident,  there  is  no  account  what* 
ever  of  that  Baptism  of  the  hraeliUs,  mentioned  by  5/.  Paul  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  1  Corinthians.  There  is  not  even  an  al- 
lusion to  this  Baptism,  unless  it  is  in  the  declaration,  that  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud  went  from  before  the  Iraelites,  and  stood  behind  themm 
By  the  watei*s  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were  not  even  sprinkled;  mucli 
less  immersed,  but  went,  as  Moses  expressly  informs  us,  betwceh 
two  walls  of  ii'ater,  upon  the  dry  ground.  Neither  is  there  here 
any  account,  that  thetf  were  baptized  in  the  cloudy  whatever  this  phra- 
seology may  mean. 

But  what  Moses  has  omitted,  ^saph  has  particularly  recorded  in 
the  77th  Psalm,  in  the  following  words  :     The  waters  saw  thee^  O 
Qod;  the  waters  saw  thee  ;  they  were  afraid^  the  depths  also  weri' 
troubled:  the  clouds  poured  out  water;  the  skies  sent  out  a  soundl' 
Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad  /  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  th€ 
heaven;  the  lightnings  lightened  the  world;  the  Earth  trembled  and 
shook*     Thy  way  was  in  the  sea  ;  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters  f 
and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known  :    Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a 
flock  bu  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.     In  this  account  of  the  pat- 
sage  through  the  Kcd  Sea,  we  have  the  Baptism,  spoken  of  by  Sim 
Paulj  expressly  tnentioned ;  together  with  several  other  facts,  not 
recorded  by  the  Historian.     The  Clouds  poured  forth  water  upoA 
them,  or  descended  upon  them  in  rain,  while  they  were  journeying 
through  the  sea.  The  marginal  and  literal  translation  is,  The  clouds 
mere  poured  forth  with  waters.     There  is  reason  to  believe  froiki 
this  aeclaration,  that,  when  die  cloud  passed  from  the  van  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  rear,  or  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Psahnis|L 
ikuf  were  poured  forth  from  before  the  Israelites  to  stand  behind 
them,  the  rain  may  have  descended  from  the  cloud  during  thlA 
passage*    Whether  this  be  admitted,  or  not,  it  is  clear,  that  Had 
IS  the  only  account  of  the  Baptism,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  which 
J8  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.     And  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
this  Baptism  was  a  Cleansing,  accomplished  by  the  sprinkling  of 
rain,  and  certainly  not  bv  Immersion.     The  fancy  of  some  of  mjr 
Antagonists,  that  the  cloud  in  some  manner  or  other,  embosomed  the 
Israelites  by  resting  upon  them,  and  thus  enveloping  them,  as  water 
envelops  a  person  immersed  in  it,  would  appear  well,  I  think,  in 
Poetry ;  but  has  an  aspect  scarcely  serious  enough  to  claim  a  place 
in  a  Theological  discussion. 

Here  then,  is  one  instance,  in  which  thi^  word  denotes  cleansing 
by  Sprinkling,  and  not  by  Immersion. 

Another  is  found  in  Hebrews  ix.  10 ;  Which  stood  only  in  meaiSf 
and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  im^gois  Bavrtaiioti,  diverse  Bap* 
iisms.  The  word  iia^pn,  when  united  with  a  substantive  in  toe 
siune  itumber,  denotes  regularly,  that  the  things,  signified  by  this 
'  If  are  different  iVi  their  nature.   Thus  in  the  present  CMe« 
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the  pbrese  diverss  Baplitms,  dcnoles  Baptisms,  nkich  acre  differ- 
mU  in  their  nature  from  each  other.  Now  as  the  Elemeni,  wilh 
which  all  these  washings  were  accomplished,  was  water,  the  differ- 
«nc<  latf,  of  course,  onli/  in  Iht  manntr,  in  ahick  the  washing  wot 
ptiformed.  Here,  then,  is  anolhcr  instance,  in  which  the  word 
■ignifics  somcihing,  altogether  dijrerent  from  Immersion. 

Another  example  \k  found  in  Mallhcw  iii.  11  ;  Where  John  the 
Baptist  says  concerning  Christ,  He  shaU  bap(izei/ou  uilh  the  Uolif 
Qhoit  and  wilhfire.  The  bare  rendering  ot  this  passage,  Ht  skail 
immerge  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire,  is,  one  wouW  think,  a 
sufficient  exposition  of  the  impropriety  of  translating  BbttiJw,  by 
ihe  word  immerge,  or  plunge.  Substitute  cleanse  for  immtrge  ; 
■ad  the  impropriety  vanishes. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjeclure  concerning  ibis  subject.  Both 
Prophecy  and  History  inform  us  of  the  manner,  in  which  this 
Baptism  was  accomplished.  The  Prophet  Joel,  Chapter  ii.  28,  29, 
aays.  It  shali  come  to  pais  aftenoard,  ihat  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
vpon  all  Jlesh;  and  t/otir  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophtty^ 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  yming  men  shall  see  vit- 
wns,  and  also  upon  iht  hand-maidens,  in  those  days,  mil  I  pour  otU 
my  %»n(.  Such  is  the  language  of  the  prophecy,  which  St.  Ftttr 
declares  to  have  been  fulfilled  on  this  occasion. 

The  History  is  given  lo  us  in  the  following  words :  And  nhea 
tht  day  of  Pentecost  mas  fully  come,  th^y  were  all  ivith  one  accord, 
m  on*  place;  and  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  Htaven,  as  of 
ft  nuhing,  mighty  wind  ;  and  it  filled  all  tht  house,  ahere  they  were 
titling;  and  there  appeared  unto  them  ctovtn  timgtiet,  like  as  of  fire; 
and  it  sal  upon  each  of  (hem;  and  they  Kers  till  filled  ti-ith  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Here  wc  are  direcily  told,  thai  the  Biipiism  w  iih  the  Holy 
Ghost,  arid  with  fire,  was  accomplished  by  Iht  Affusion  of  both  o» 
the  Disciples,  from  Heaven.  To  avoid  the  force  of  these  direct 
declarations  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Historian,  some  of  those,  with 
whom  1  am  contending,  have,  in  the  indulgence  of  an  excursiFe 
imagination,  gravely  told  us,  that  Si.  i^ute' dec  lares  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  hzvs  filled  the  house.  Hence  they  conclude,  that  the  Disciples 
were  enveloped,  and  in  a  proper  sense  immersed,  in  the  Holy 
jGhost.  This  is  one,  among  many  specimens,  of  the  length,  to 
Fhich  even  wise  and  good  men  are  carried  by  favouritism  for  a 
darling  point.  Beside  the  metaphysical  absurdity,  and,  as  i  Uiink, 
indecency,  of  attributing  place  and  extension,  in  this  manner,  lo 
Ihc  Divine  Spirit,  these  gentlemen  do  diieci  violence  to  the  words 
of  th9  SvangehsU  Si.  £.uJct  informs  us,  that  the  sound  filled  the 
J^VMe.  The  pronoun  /I,  which  precedes  tha  verb  filled,  has,fDr. 
lUtatecedent,  'nwtd;  the  only  substantive  in  the  verse,  to  nhicb 
it  can  possibly  reler.  The  words  (if  the  original  are  stilt  more  ei- 
plidt{  and  are  thus  literally  rendered:  Ar^  ittddenhf  tlure  cmm 
^mr^MVifi  a  tottnd,  Uke  that  ofartuhingmigkly  isitu^  oml/tW 
|JtowMf '4^<t'>>Am  lA^  mre  n/itt^.    Were  tben  u^tcMMtet 
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a  possible  doubt,  that  doubt  is  removed  by  the  exposition  of  an 
Inspired  Commenlalor.  Therefore^  says  the  Apostle  Peter,  venm 
33,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalledj  and  having  receivid 
of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghosty  He,  that  is,  Christ, 
hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  The  word,  trans-, 
lated  hath  shed  forth,  is  fgsx^)  ^'^  poured  out :  the  same  verb, 
vrhich  St.  Peter  uses  to  denote  the  same  thing  in  translating  the 
passage  from  Joel.  Here,  then,  is  another  instance,  in  which  the 
word  DflKfi^bj  does  not  mean,  to  immerse. 

I  shall  be  excused,  on  account  of  the  length*  of  even  the  mo8( 
concise  comments  of  this  nature,  from  proceeding  any  farther. 
Suffice  it,  to  say,  that  there  are  many  other  instances,  in  which  it  is, 
in  my  own  view,  incredible,  that  this  verb,  and  its  derivatives, 
should  mean  Immersion^  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Cleansing  is 
directly  indicated  by  them,  in  all  cases,  as  their  principal  meaning* 

3.  ft  is  incredible,  that  the  multitudes^  whom  John  baptized  in  tM 
wilderness,  were  immersed. 

Of  these  a  very  great  multitude  were  women.  These  multi* 
tudes  certainly  came  to  hear  John,  without  having  prepared  any 
proper  dress,  in  which  to  be  baptized :  for  they  coula  not  even 
Know,  that  he  would  baptize  them.  It  will  not  be  mistrusted,  that 
this  promiscuous  assembly  were  immersed  naked.  To  have  im-t 
mersed  them,  with  their  clothes  on,  would  have  exposed  them  to 
certain  disease  and  death. 

4.  It  is  impossible,  that  those,  whom  Peter  and  hi*  companumti 
baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  should  have  been  immersed. 

All  the  difficulties,  which  attended  the  Baptism  of  John^s  foUow^i 
ers,  attended  that  of  these  people  also;  and  probably,  in  a  still 
higher  degree ;  because  they  did  not  assemble  to  be  baptized,  nor. 
even  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  They  therefore,  cep» 
tainly  assembled  in  their  own  usual  dress.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  almost  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  Apostles,  who  had  just  re^ 
ceived  a  spiritual  Baptism,  by  the  Affiision  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
announceu  it  to  their  hearers,  should  follow  the  mode,  in  which 
this  Baptism  was  administered  to  them,  in  administering  the  Bap* 
tism,  which  was  symbolical  of  it,  to  their  hearers. 

But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  thing  itself  coula 
not  be  done  by  the  apostles,  in  the  circumstances,  and  within  the  time^ 
specified  in  the  mode  of  immersion.  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  theVj 
who  received  the  word  of  Peter,  were  then  baptized ;  and  that  tkf, 
same  day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousand  souls.  The 
only  way,  in  which  these  persons  could  be  known  to  be  added  to 
the  Church,  or  could  in  fact  be  added  to  the  Church,  was  by  their 
Baptism.  They  were,  therefore,  baptized  that  day.  But  the 
Apostles  could  not,  in  any  supposable  circumstances,  furnished  bjr 
the  City  of  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  in  any  circumstances  whatever, 
baptize  by  Immersion  three  thousand  persons  within  the  utmost 
part  of  that  day,  w^iich  the  stoiy  will  allow  us  to  consider  as  left 
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for  this  purpose,  after  Ihe  other  iranaactions,  mentiooed  in  ii, 
jrvn  ended.  The  Ifa»t  consideratioci  of  (be  time,  necessary  for 
each  adminislmlioii,  will  clearly  show  ibis  impo^ibilily.  1  con- 
clude, thcrofore,  without  besitalion,  that  these  pei&ous  were  not 
immersed. 

5.  The/art,  that  the  AJusion  of  ihe  Holy  Ghott  it  calJtd  Bap* 
tttta,  ii  a  dirtct  proof  that  the  Affjision  of  fFaUr  is,  in  Ihe  new  q^ 
the  Scriplurea,  Baptism  also. 

The  o(dy  question,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  retpecit 
Ihe  mode  mertly.  If,  then,  ihe  communication  of  the  Holy  Gnost, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  enduing  with  superriiimral  gifts,  ot  of 
sanctifying  ihe  soul,  regularly  expressed  in  ihe  Scriptures  by  the 
verbs  r;((ui,  n^'"''  ^""^  o^vu,  to  pour  ovt,  be  in  the  same  Scriptures 
styled  UapiiMo;  then  ihc  aGusion  of  water  in  the  ordinance  tym- 
holical  of  thia  apiritiial  Baptism,  is,  in  ihc  view  of  the  Scriptures, 
baptism  also. 

6.  Chfial  hat  expressly  taught  v»,  that  Immtrtion  is  mestential  (a 
iJU  adminieiration  of  this  ordinance. 

la  John  xiii.  when  Chriat  oScred  to  wash  ihe  feet  of  Peter,  ht  at 
first  opposed  it;  bul,  afterwards  consenting,  requested,  ibal  not 
only  his  feet,  but  his  hands  and  his  head,  might  be  washed  also* 
Our  Saviour  rephed,  III  that  is  mashed  need  not,  save  to  teosh  Am 
fiel  ;  but  it  clean  nery  whit.  The  WOi^  here  rendered,  Ac  that 
u  washed,  is,  'a  >j>jiiunt,  generally  denoting '/■<  teashing  of  iheahoU 
hoi/,  or  bathing ;  and  by  respectable  Critics  is  supposed  to  have 
this  meaning  here.  My  reasons  for  differing  from  them  are  iba 
following. 

First ;  The  words  of  Christ  are  a  ri-ply  to  those  of  Peter,  and  tn- 
ttitded  to  oppose  the  proposal  made  by  him,  that  hv  master  thoutd 
math  his  hands,  and  his  head,  as  well  as  hit  feet. 

But  the  declaration,  ihat  a  person  baihed  has  no  occasioo  to 
wwh  any  part  of  his  body,  ejcept  his  feet,  contains  no  oppoJi'tioa 
fa  Peters  proposal ;  since  Peter  was  not  bath?d ;  nor  ioaeed  any 
irtlation  to  it,  so  far  as  appears  to  me,  except  what  is  very  distant 
and  fanciful. 

Secondly  5  Peter,  tipon  this  declaration  of  Christ,  yields  iht  f  mid  J 
and  contetUt  to  Itave  hit  feet  only  washed^  on  the  ground  of  this  it- 
plaration, 

^ad  he  understood  bis  master  to  intend  by  Xi>J4uy*e,  a  serwn, 
«A»  had  been  bathed}  he  would  naturally  have  rephed,  that  ihis 
was  not  his  own  situation ;  at  least,  he  could  nol  have  laiied  to 
thi-nk  in  this  manner. 

Thirdly ;  The  opinion  of  those,  who  consider  Christ  as  speaimg 
here  of  a  person  bathed,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  He  inlenat,  bu  a 
figurative  use  of  this  term,  a  person  regenerated,  or  sanctified.  But, 
■0  this  sense,  1  cannot  see,  that  the  declaration  is  true.  Under' 
stood  in  this  manner,  Christ  declares,  that  a  person,  who  is  regen- 
erated, is,  with  a  small  additional  puriticatioD,  perfect.    The  Scnp- 
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tores,  on  lh6  conlraryj  exhibit  mankind  as  very  imperfect  in  their 
best  estate.  St.  PaiU,  ^vhen  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romanly 
and  was  about  iift)''-six  years  of  age,  and  of  course  far  advanced 
in  the  Christian  character,  says.  Oh!  wretched  wian,  thAl  lamt 
Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  It  can  hardly  be 
believed,  i  think,  that  in  the  view  of  PauU  the  additional  purifica?' 
lion,  indicated  by  washing  the  feet,  would  have  made  him  a  peiw 
feet  man. 

If  Christ  is  supposed  here  to  intend  a  literal  baithing ;  the  mean- 
ing is  obvious  enough^  and  undoubtedly  contains  a  truth  ;  but  the 
application  of  it  to  the  case  in  hand,  seems  difficult,  if  not  impoe- 
sible,  to  be  conceived  ;  the  situation  of  a  person,  who  had  been  * 
bathed,  not  being  that  of  Peter* 

The  meaning  of  the  passage,  in  my  view,  is  this.  The  washing 
of  the  Disciple's  feet  was  a  symbolical  washing.  As  Christ  pe£ 
formed  it,  it  exhibited,  on  the  one  hand,  his  pre-eminent  conde^ 
scension,  and  on  the  other,  indicalod  the  fact,  that  He  was  the 
Author  of  their  internal  purification.  This  appeal's  to  me  decisive^ 
ly  proved  by  the  declaration  of  Christ  in  answer  to  Peter^  who,  at 
nrst,  not  understanding  the  design  of  the  washing,  and  thinking  il 
Very  improper,  that  his  Master  should  perform  it  for  him,  saidfi* 
Thou  shali  never  wash  my  feet.  Christ  then  answered  him,  If  I 
toash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me :  that  is,  ^^  Unless  thou  re* 
ccivest  the  sanctiGcation  from  me,  of  which  this  washing  is  a  sym- 
bol, thou  art  not  my  Disciple."  Peter  appears  to  me,  plainly,  txjf 
have  understood  it  in  the  same  manner:  for,  being  now  acquaint 
fed  with  the  real  design  of  Christ,  he  replied,  Lord,  not  mi/ feet  onlgu 
but  also  my  hands,  and  my  head :  Christ  rejoined,  he  that  is  waslud^ 
needeth  not,  save  to  wash  his  feet ;  but  is  clean  every  whit.  A  syni' 
bolical  washing  is  perfect  although  applied  only  to  the  feet ;  at 

S^rfect,  as  if  it  were  also  applied  to  the  hands  and  the  head.  If 
is  construction  be  admittea,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  di* 
claration  is  general,  and  extends  to  every  other  symbolical  wash- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  to  Baptism,  unless  excluded  by  some  plafift 
exception* 

t.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  God  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapits' 
of  the  Prophet  EtekieL 

Here,  speaking  o(  the  Israelites^  He  says,  Then  mill  I  sprinkk 
cttan  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  and  I  will  put  my  spirii 
inthin  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes.  Whether  this  i^ 
a  direct  prediction  of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  as  well  as  of  thif 
Regeneration  symbolically  denoted  by  it,  or  not,  is,  to  the  preseni 
purpose,  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  cannot  be  denied,  tnat  it  it 
symbolical  language,  in  which  God  thought  it  proper  to  denote 
ACffeneration,  by  the  affusion  of  his  Spirit  upon  the  souL  But  if 
the  language  describing  the  act  of  sprinkling,  was  proper  symbol 
kal  language  to  denote  the  act  of  Regenerating,  then  the  act  itself 
4iC  sprinUngf  is  a  proper  symbolical  act,^  unless  God  has  niacle  i^ 
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Improper  by  some  plain  declaraiion.  The  propriety  of  the  art, 
•5  a  symbol,  is  evidently  ihc  only  Murce  of  propriety  m  using  tht 
ioAguage,  tiesrriplitr  of  the  art,  at  a  in/mbolicat  e^zktbit'vtH  of  that, 
^fkich  il  denotti  f   lo  wil,   Rfgenrrntion. 

To  these  observations  may  bp  added,  tht  tmruilablentit  of  In- 
mersion  ai  (tn  ordinanct  of  ptiblic  norihip,  lo  the  eireutnslanetM  ^ 
imany  natiom  in  tht  ieoHd. 

la  a  nation,  whose  manrers  are  lilvc  ours,  there  is,  lo  say  the 
least,  a  de^c  of  improprieiy  in  this  practice^  which  is  very  un 
liappy.  This,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  is  a  subject,  on  which  i  can- 
BOtnere  expatiate.  It  will  be  sufiicicm  lo  say,  that,  whatever  im- 
pressions may  be  made  by  this  practice  in  countries,  where  Bath- 
ing is  a  sianding  custom  ;  here,  they  arc  of  a  very  onfortuaate  na- 
.tore,  and  sach  as  are  directly  opposed  to  every  rebgious  feeEng. 
-I  speak  from  facts,  and  nol  from  opinioits  ;  and  from  facl^,  repeat- 
ed through  a  century,  and  Lhcrefore  operating,  not  by  their  nov- 
elty, but  by  their  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Health,  and  the  Lives,  of  those,  who  arc 
ibaptised,  are  often  injured,  and  destroyed.  Here,  also,  1  speak 
froRi  facts.  Both  these  consideralions  form,  I  acknowledge,  only 
B  presumptive  ai^ument  in  the  present  caSe  ;  for  God  has  an  un- 
questionable right  to  require  us  to  undergo  this  czposore,  or  any 
other,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  But  the  presumpiioa  is  b 
»ery  strong  one;  and  to  be  admitted  in  its  full  force,  unless  the 
practice,  contended  for,  is  expressed  with  indubitable  clearness. 
-  On  the  leitii  aihgtd  by  ihoie,  aith  ahom  J  am  contending,  a 
ftvoft  ofBcplism  by  Jmmtrnon,  I  shall  make  but  a  few  observa- 
tions :  because  the  discourse  has  alrrady  been  Ion"  ;  and,  partic- 
nlarly,  because  they  appear  to  me,  to  furnish  very  little  suppoi't  lo 
the  side  of  iho  question,  in  behalf  of  which  ihey  are  alleged.  Il 
is  said  of  our  Saviour,  that  after  He  was  baptized,  he  aent  m 
itraightwny  from  the  icaltr,  tat^rj  an  rt  uSang,  He  ascended  Jrom 
thi  uater ;  the  word  ma^aivu  sonifying  (o  go,  or  come  vp  ;  to  at- 
tend ;  in  whatever  manner.  This  passage  appears  to  be  descrii> 
live,  solely  of  Christ's  ascending  the  banks  of  Jordan,  after  he  had 
received  Baptism.  That  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  can- 
not be  shown  ;  nor  rendered  probable.  The  preposition  on,  ii 
ferroneously  rendered  oulofmaar  translation:  Its  proper  mean- 
ing, as  every  Gr^ek  scholar  knows,  hfrom;  andean  be  owl  of, 
only  by  accident ;  as  in  Matthew  vii.  4  :  Lei  me  pull  out  the  mott 
out  of  thine  eye.  Even  here  it  would  be  much  better  render^, 
Ltt  mt  lake  the  mote  from  thine  eye.  \{  Mai  I  hew  intended  to  ex- 
pressChrist's  rising  out  of  the  water ;  he  has  certainly  used  phra- 
Kology  of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 

Another  passage,  often  triumphantly  alleged  for  the  same  pnr 
pose,  is  Acts  viii.  38,  39:  Jlnd  iheyvscnt  doton  both  into  ike  naler, 
*«th  Philip,  and  the  Euntich  ;  and  he  baptized  him,  ajid  nihcn  they 
*en  eomt  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  </lhe  Lord  caught  away 
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Philip.    To  the  translation,  here,  no  reasonable  objection  OMl' 
be  made.     I  will,  therefore,  not  avail  myself  of  what  might,  honft- 
ever,  be  justly  alleged,  to  wit,  that  fig  may,  with  equal  propriety 
signify  to,  and  tx^from.     Still  i  object  to  the  construction  of  nij 
antagonists,  for  these  reasons : 

First;  That  we  as  naturally  say  that  they  went  into  the  wateiv 
of  those  who  went  in  to  the  depth  of  tho  knees,  or  even  oft  tlMI-f 
ancles,  as  of  those  who  have  plunged  themselves. 

Secondly;  The  declarations,  here  made,  are  made  Concerhing 
the  Eunuch  and  Philip  alike.  Of  both  it  is  said,  that  thei/  toeni 
down  into  the  water  ;  if  we. render  the  wofd  ng,  into.  Of  botb^  alsOf 
It  is  said,  that  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water;  if  we  tetk^ 
der  the  word  ix,  out  of.  '  Now  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  true  im- 
port of  thcf  passage,  according  to  this  mode  of  Construing  the  words 
in  nuestion.  And  they  went  down^  both,  into  the  water,  both  Philip 
una  the  Eunudh  t  that  is,  they  were  both  plungedi  And  he  baptized 
him ;  that  is,  Philip  plunged  the  Eunuch.  And  when  they  wer^ 
come  up  out  of  the  water,  that  is,  when  they  had  both  been  plun^ 
ed  the  second  time,  and  risen  up  from  their  immersion,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  caught  away  Philip.  In  other  woixls,  both  were  plunged 
twice ;  and  the  Eunuch,  the  third  time. 

It  is,  I  presume,  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this  Version  of  the 
text  under  consideration.  The  only  remark  which  t  shall  make 
>ipon  it  is  ;  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  sense  for  the  two  wordsi 
«va€aivw  and  xaraCaivej,  by  some  learned  critics,  in  the  face  of  thii 
construction  of  this  text,  is  not  n  little  surprising. 

Thirdly  5  I  conclude,  as  I  think;  with  certainty^  that  these  woi^ 
have  iio  reference  to  ^he  immersion  of  either;  but  arc  barely  de« 
scriptive  of  the  fact,  that  they  went  down  to,  or  into^  the  water;  in 
which,  perhaps,  they  waded  a  little  distance. 

Anotncr  text  of  the  same  nature,  is  Romans  vi.  4 ;  Therefort  iMi 
are  buried  with  him,  by  Baptism  into  death.  The  word  buried  it 
here  supposed  to  denote  Immersion.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said^ 
Ihrifwe  are  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death*  My  An^ 
tagonists  are  oound  to  show,  that  this  figurative  expression,  Which 
reiers  to  the  same  thing,  does  not  as  strictly  signify  the  mode,  in 
which  Baptism  is  received,  as  the  vrovd  buried;  and,  if  it  does,  to 
point  out  the  particular  mode  of  administering  Baptism,  denoted  by 
the  word  planted. 

These  are  among  the  texts,  most  frequently  alleged  by  thosei 
with  whom  I  am  contending.  I  do  not  suppose,  that  they  are  re* 
garded  as  being  of  any  great  importance  to  tne  controversy.  Theii^ 
principal  strength  lies,  as  1  conceive,  in  their  own  view,  in  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  original  meaning  of  the  words  j3a«ri^cj,  and 
Barru;  and  these  texts  are  pressed  into  the  service,  as  auxiliaries^ 
If,  then,  their  principal  support  faiU,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
shown  that  it  does ;  these  texts  will  be  alleged  without  successi 
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The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  stand  on  solid 
groutid;  to  wit,  (hat  Baptism  Is  in  ihe  Scriptures  instituted  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Atfusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  upon  the  soul,  id  re- 
generation, and  the  cleansing  of  its  sins  by  llie  blood  of  Christ; 
and  that  the  Mode,  iti  which  it  is  administered,  is  not  in  ihe  Scrip- 
tures exhibited  as  a  subject  of  serious  icnportancc,  and  it  no  where 
declared  to  be  immersion* 
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SERMON  CLX. 

TBC   EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS   OF   GRACE* — THE   LORD'b  SUPPER.— 

ITS   NATURE   AND   DESIGN. THE   QUALIFICATIONS  OF   COMMUNI* 

CANTS* 


Mark  xiv.  22-26. — And  at  they  did  eat,  Juut  took  bread  and  bletttd,  and  brake  if ;  and 

fate  to  Ihenit  and  totW,  take,  eatf  thit  is  my  body,  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  iriU» 
Te  had  given  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them  ;  and  they  all  drank  of  it  And  he  tgid 
unto  them,  this  is  my  blood  of  the  J^ew  Testament,  which  is  shea  for  many.  And 
uhin  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Having  considered  at  length  the  Kature^  Intention^  and  Sub* 

.jects^  of  Baptism^  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  administered ^  I 

shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  other  Sacramental  ordinance  of 

the  Christian  Church ;  the  LordPs  Supper.    In  the  progress  of  t|us 

examination,  I  propose  to  consideri 

I*  The  Nature^  and, 

IL  The  Design^  of  this  ordinance; 

IIL  The  Qualifcalions  necessary  for  attendance  iwon  it: 

IV •  The  Disposition  with  which  it  is  to  be  atttndea  }  andi 

V*   The  Motives  to  this  attendance. 

1.  The  Nature  of  this  ordinance  may  generally  be  described  in  th§ 
following  manner. 

It  is  a  symbolical  religious  service,  instituted  by  Christ  as  a 
commemoration  6f  his  death.  The  symbols  are  6read  broken, 
and  Wine  poured  out:  denoting  the  breaking  of  his  Body,  and 
the  effusion  of  his  Blood  upon  the  cross.  The  Wad  is  to  be 
broken,  and  the  wine  poured  out,  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
only ;  and,  by  him,  botn  are  to  be  distributed  to  every  member  of 
the  Church,  who  is  present.  All  these  arc  to  receive  them  both: 
the  RoiQish  doctrine,  that  the  Lait^  are  to  receive  this  ordinance 
in  one  kind,  and  only  the  Clergy  in  both  kinds,  being  merely  a 
human  invention,  uncountenanced  by  the  Scriptures.  Before  the 
adqninistration  of  each  of  these  elements,  a  prayer  is  to  be  made  t 
in  which  the  blessing  of  God  is  to  be  implored  upon  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  ordinance,  and  thanks  are  to  oe  given  to  him,  for  bis 
mercy,  and  goodness,  generally,  and,  particularly,  as  displayed  in 
the  interesting  event  which  is  commemorated.  The  whole  service 
is  to  be  concluded  with  singing  a  psalm,  or  hymui  by  the  communi* 
cants. 

This  solemnity  has  been  commonly  styled  a  Sacrament^  from  the 
resemblance  between  the  engagement,  made  to  Christ  bv  the  com- 
municants, and  the  oath  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  by  whiehy  thfjT 
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pledged  their  fidelity  to  their  general.  This  name,  however,  it 
Dears  in  common  with  the  ordinance  of  Baptism. 

It  is  also  often  called  ihe  Eucharist  ^  Eifxa^a;  probably  from 
the  use  of  the  word  fu5(ajipj(raf,  having  given  thanks^  found  in  all 
the  accounts  of  this  Insiilution,  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  the  most  usual  name,  which  it  bears  among  Christians,  is  M< 
Jjord^s  Supper^  the  origin  of  which  needs  no  explanation. 

The  Time,  at  which  ^his  ordinance  is  to  be  celebrated,  is  of  no 
material  importance.  It  was  instituted  in  the  evening :  it  is,  how- 
ever, celebrated  most  commonly  at  noon.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
b^ea  determined  by  mere  convenience :  and,  as  the  Scriptures 
have  laid  no  stress  on  the  time  of  celebration,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, I  think,  with  entire  propriety.  I  cannot  but  observe  here, 
that  as  the  time,  and  manner,  of  celebration,  when  this  ordinance 
was  instituted,  are  distinctly  exhibited :  those  who  contend  so  stren^ 
uousli/for  Immersion^  as  essential  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism^  from 
tl)e  meaninff  of  the  word  Bavri^u,  and  the  few  hints,  which  they 
think  they  find  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture?,  at  the  best  doubt-^ 
ful,  art  bound  on  their  own  principles^  to  spread  a  table  in  the  eve* 
ningj  to  sit  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  thus  to  celebrate  this  sacra* 
mtnt  on  the  evening  preceding  evert/  Lord'^s  day.  All  this  ought, 
also,  to  be  done  in  a  large  upper  room,  contained  in  «i  private  dwel- 
ling. It  is  presumed,  no  reason  can  be  given,  why  so  much  8olici- 
tuoe  should  be  shown  concerning  the  mode  of  administering  Bap- 
tism, and  so  little  concerning  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lora's 
ISupper. 

Tnis  ordinance  is  customarily  celebrated  by  a  great  part  of  the 
churches  in  .A/iio  England,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month. 
This  seems  to  be  as  n*equent,  as  convenience  will  ordinarily  allow. 
In  the  Presbyterian  churches,  it  is  celebrated  either  twice,  or  four 
times,  in  a  year :  an  infrequency,  for  which,  I  am  unable  satisfac- 
torily to  account. 

II.  7%e  Design  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  may  be  summarily  exhibited 
in  the  following  manner  / 

It  is  intended, 

].  Th  represent  the  great  sacrifce  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

The  truth  here  declared  is  suflSciently  evident  from  the  breaking 
of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine  ;  and  completely, 
flppra  the  words  of  Christ;  This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you* 
1  Cor.  xi.  24.  And  this  is  my  blood  of  the  Nezo  Testament  which  is 
shed  for  many.  Mark  xiv.  24.  Accordingly,  all  Christians,  so 
ftr  as  f  know,  have  admitted  the  position  as  true. 

In  a  former  discourse  concernmg  Baptism,  I  have  remarked, 
what  indeed  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  men,  that  sensible  im- 
pressions are  much  more  powerful  than  those  which  are  made  on 
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exhibit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  with  a  force,  a  liveliness  of  represen- 
tation,  confessed  by  all  Christians,  at  all  times ;  and  indeed  by 
most  others  also ;  and  unrivalled  in  its  efficacy  even  by  the  Pass- 
over itselfi  All  ihe  parts  of  this  service  are  perfectly  simple,  and 
are  contemplated  by  the  mind  without  the  least  distraction  pr  la- 
bour* The  Symbols  are  exact,  and  most  lively,  portraits  of  the 
affecting  Original ;  and  present  to  us  the  crucifixion,  and  the  suf- 
ferings, of  the  great  Subject  of  it,  as  again  undergone  before  oup 
eyes.  We  arc  not  barely  taught ;  we  see,  and  hear,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, feel,  that  Christ  our  Passover  was  slain  for  tUy  and  died 
on  the  Cross  J  that  we  might  live. 

As  this  event,  more  interesting  to  mankind  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  existed,  is  thus  clearly  presented  to  us  in  this. ordi- 
nance :  so  those  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system^  which  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  it,  arc  here  exhibited  with  a  corresponding 
clearness*  Particularly,  the  Atonement^  which  this  Divine  Person 
thus  accomplished  for  mankind,  is  here  seen  in  the  strongest  light. 
With  similar  certainty,  is  //<a/  depraved  character  o/" man,  which  it 
here  expiated,  unfolded  to  our  view:  ihe  impossibility  of  our  justu 
Jication  by  works  of  Law  ;  our  free  jus  tif  cation  by  the  grace  of  God^ 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  and  generally,  the  whole 
9cheme  of  reconciling  apostate  man  to  his  offended  Creator. 

The  guilt  of  sin,  particularly,  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the  strongest 
colours.  This  ordinance,  by  presenting  to  us  in  the  most  lively 
and  affecting  manner,  the  sufibrings  of  the  Redeemer,  powerfully 
enforces  on  us  a  conviction,  that  those  sufferings  were  necessary. 
Every  Christian  will  readily  subscribe  to  the  declarations  of  St. 
Paul ;  /T  there  had  been  a  Law  given,  which  could  have  given  life  ; 
verily  Righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  Law  ;  and  if  righteouS'^ 
ftess  come,  or  be,  by  the  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in.  vain**  Had 
such  a  la  w  been  possible,  and  proper  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  it  would, 
I  think,  certainly  have  been  published  to  mankind.  Had  it  been 
possible,  this  cup  would  have  passed  from  Christ.  Could  the  great 
purpose  of  pardoning  sin,  andjustityingsinners,  have  been  accom- 
plisned  without  the  death  of  the  don  of  God ;  this  event  could 
never  have  found  a  place  in  the  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness.  To  accompHsh  this  end,  then,  the  Infinite  mipd  saw 
BO  proper  way,  which  was  less  expensive.  How  fearfully  guilty 
are  those,  to  expiate  whose  sins  this  glorious  Person  died  on  the 
Cross ;  to  save  whom,  this  death  was  indispensable ! 

Ih  this  solemn  ordinance,  these  truths  are  in  a  sense  visible. 
The  ^ilt  of  sin  is  here  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point 
of  a  diamond.  Christ  in  a  sense,  ascends  the  Cross;  is  nailed  to 
the  accursed  tree ;  is  pierced  with  the  spear ;  and  pours  out  his 
blood,  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  men.  Thus  in  colours  of  life  and 
death,  we  here  behold  the  wonderful  scene,  in  Which  was  laid  on 
the  iniquity  of  us  alt. 
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2.  TJit  Lord's  Supprr  i>  deiigntd  to  be  a  gtanding  proof  of  ike 
Miation  of  Christ,  and  of  ihe  truth  of  the  Goapd,  mhich  w  an  occounf 
of  that  jilinion. 

in  ibe  Grsi  of  the  Discourses  conceroing  Baptism,  I  made  a 
similar  observation  concerning  that  ordinance  ;  and  remarked,  that 
I  should  defer  the  particular  consideration  of  It  to  a  future  tiine. 
The  present  is  the  occasion,  to  which  1  then  referred.  I  now, 
therefore,  observe  generally  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are,  together  with  ine  Christian  Sabljath,  standing  proofs  in  Ihe 
Church,  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  nis  Gospel;  aod 
thai  the  observations,  which,  in  this  view,  are  applicable  to  one  of 
these  subjects,  are  substantially  applicable  to  the  others  also.  St. 
Paul,  after  finishing  his  account  of  the  Institution  of  this  ordinance, 
makes  (his  remark.  For  as  often  an  ye  eat  Ihii  bread,  and  drink  Ikii 
cup,  ye  do  shezo  the  Lord's  dtalh  till  He  come.  That,  which  the 
Spirit  of  Inspiration  declares  lo  be  invariably  done  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  ordinance,  was  undoubtedly  included  in  the  Instilutioa 
of  that  ordinance.  But  (he  Spirit  of  Inspiration  here  declares, 
(hat,  whenever  Christians  celebrate  Ihe  Lord's  Supper,  ihey  show 
forth,  or  exhibit,  the  reality  of  his  death,  until  the  lime  of  nis  se- 
cond coming.  To  do  this,  then,  was  one  design,  with  which  this 
ordinance  was  instituted. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes,  and  operates, 
BS  a  proof  of  these  things,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. 

First.  It  teas  inslitultd,  eilhtrat  tht  lime  specified,  or  afterxoardt. 
If.it  was  instituted  at  the  lime  specified  ;  it  was  certainly  instituted 
by  Christ  himself.  His  enemies  certainly  would  not,  and  did  not, 
^stituie  a  solemn  religious  service,  as  a  memorial  of  a  Person, 
■"1»i)dhi  they  haled,  and  despised.  His  Friends  would  not  dare  to 
iiiEtiiute  a  religious  service,  unless  it  had  been  enjoined,  or  directly 
countenanced,  by  himself;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  He  himself 
ktd  directed  it.     It  was,  therefore,  instituted  by  himself. 

But  if  it  was  instituted  by  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe, 
it  was  instituted  before  his  death,  and  with  a  full  expectation  on  hit 
pari,  that  ht  should  die  in  the  manner,  predicted  in  the  Institution  JN 
telf;  viz.  upon  the  Cross.  It  was  also  instituted  by  a  Person, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  a  Person,  assumir^  the 
character,  and  being  believed  by  his  followers  rightful^'  to 
assume  the  character,  attributed  to  Christ:  a  Person,  who  came 
into  the  world  with  a  mission  from  God,  to  publish  the  way  of 
■alvalion,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  It  is  impos- 
sible, that  men  of  that  age,  and  country,  should  not  know  whether 
the  Person,  wiio  is  declared  to  have  instituted  this  ordinance,  liv- 
ed ;  and  lived  among  those,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  Instilutkn. 
^'^wy  could  not  but  Know  wbelber  the  character,  which  is  declw> 
cdof  him,  was  his  true  character  in  the  view  of  liis  folliy^li; 
and  vbetlKr  be  so  lived,  preached,  and  wrought  miracles,  t  " 
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and  died*  His  life,  miracles,  preaching,  and  whole  apparent  char- 
acter, were  all  public  ;  and  were,  lhercfore,'certainly  known  to  his 
Countrymen ;  particularly  to  the  Pharisees,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Jet)s;  who  with  so  much  zeal,  hatred,  and  envy,  laboured,  in- 
cessantly, with  a  severe  and  prying  scrutiny,  to  detect  his  haltingSf 
if  he  had  any. 

All  these  ihines,  also,  must  have  been  known,  particularly,  toi 
the  Aposdes.  They  lived  with  him  daily  ;  and  saw  every  things 
which  he  did,  heard  every  thih^  which  he  said,  and  l^new,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow,  every  thing  which  he  was^ 

Judas  had  access  to  him  at  all  times,  and  knew  the  worst,  as 
well  as  the  best,  of  his  character.  He  hated  Christ,  betrayed  him 
to  the  Jewish  leaders,  and  corresponded  with  them  intimately.  If 
Christ  was  an  impostor ;  he  knew  it ;  and,  instead  of  hanging  him* 
self  under  remorse  of  conscience  for  his  treachery,  woiild  certain- 
ly have  declared  his  Master's  fraud  to  the  world,  and  congratulated 
himself  for  having  delivered  mankind  from  such  a  cheat.  Par^ 
ticularly,  he  would  have  disclosed  this  to  the  Pharisees  ;  and  they 
to  mankind. 

But  the  Apostles  themselves  could  never  have  conmiemorated  a 
person,  whom  they  believed  to  be  an  impostor,  in  an  act  of  reli<' 

f^ious  worship.  Whether  he  was  an  impostor,  or  not,  they  certain^ 
y  knew.  In  their  long  familiarity  with  him,  they  could  not  fail  of 
understanding  the  nature  of  all  his  conduct,  ft  was  impossible, 
that  they  should  have  thus  commemorated  a  person,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  a  cheat ;  especially  a  person,  who  left  them  no 
worldly  benefits ;  who  was  hated,  and  despised,  by  almost  all  their 
countrymen ;  and  to  follow  whom  was  productive  of  unceasing  ob^ 
loquy,  contempt,  and  persecution.  No  human  being  ever  com*- 
memorated  one,  whom  he  believed  to  be  an  impostor,  in  this  man« 
ner. 

The  Institution  itself  is  a  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  death  on  the  Cross.    He  had,  also,  repeatedly  prophesied 
the  same  event  before,  both  to  his  Apostles  and  to  others.    It  was 
publicly  known;  as  the  Pharisees, prove  in  their  conversation  with 
rilaiSj  Matt«  xxvii.  62,  &c.     With  equal  publicity  had  he  declar* 
ed  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day :  as  is  manifest  in  the  same  pas-' 
sage.    If  he  did  not  thus  die ;  if  he  did  not  thus  rise ;  he  was  be« ' 
vond  all  controversy  proved  to  be  an  impostor ;  and  would  have 
been  remembered  only  with  execration.    No  person,  believed  la 
be  an  impostor,  has  ever  been  remembered  otherwise. 
•     If  this  Institution  was  introduced  after  the  period  specified }  tkU 
fact  is  J  in  the  first  place,  contrary  to  the  tmited  declarations  ofEc* 
clisiastical  History. 

Secondly ;  //  is  inexplicable^  and,  I  think, plainly  impossible^ 
If  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  introduced  at  the  time  specified^ 
those,  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  could  not  but  certainly  know, 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  it  before.    The  Christians,  to  when 
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I  was  first  proposed,  must  have  been  those  at  Jervtahvi,  or  »t 
lome  other  place;  and  the  time  of  this  proposal  roast  have  been 
•ithcrbelorp.  or  allPr,  the  publicalion  of  thu  Gospel. 

If  the  Chrisiians,  to  whom  it  was  at  first  proposed,  were  those  . 
M  Jtrmaltm;  ihey  perfectly  weil  knew  the  life,  and  death,  of 
Christ;  and  the  evidences  of  his  mission,  miracles,  and  character. 
If  hs  had  not  lived,  taught,  wrought  miracles,  died,  and  risen 
again,  in  ihe  manner  declared  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  these  persons 
should  not  have  known  the  falsehood  of  these  declarations.  If 
ihey  had  not  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  ihey  must  have  be- 
lieved him  to  be  an  impostor;  and  would  never  nave  commemo- 
rated him  in  a  religious  service.  It  is  lo  be  remembered,  that 
these  persons  were  all  Jcins;  whose  bigotry  to  their  owa  reli^OB, 
and  hatred  to  Christianity,  are  proverbial  and  wonderful;  sod 
who  would  no  more  willingly,  to  say  the  least,  have  commemorat- 
ed Clirist,  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  after,  than  Lefort,  his  cruci- 
fixion; unless  they  had  become  complciely  convinced  of  hisRcS' 
urreettoD,  and  consequently  of  his  Messiahship.  The  very  propo- 
sal of  such  a  commemoration  ihey  would  have  received  only  wi4h 
indignation  and  horror.  This,  certainly,  would  have  been  the 
stBle  of  facts,  if  the  inBliluiion  had  been  attempted  anteccdcnlly  lo 
the  publication  of  5(.  Malthew^t  Gospel,  written  in  Hebrew  for  tbe 
use  of  these  very  people. 

If  this  siteramtnt  teai  introduced  afier  thh  period,  and,  what  is  nC' 
CGSsary  to  give  even  plausibility  to  the  supposition,  so  long  afiir, 
aito  m/er  fome  obtairily,  and  oblivion  of  the  eventt  commemorated  f 
Iht  attempt  vstnild  have  been  attended  inith  Itdo  insvperable  difficvttiet. 
The  firsE  is,  St.  Matthrv  lUdarer:,  thai  Chrift  lumsrlfwtstilulid  thii 
Sturament.  Those,  to  whom  the  proposal  was  now  made  for  the 
'  first  time,  must  of  conrse,  have  seen,  that  ihe  Aposiles  thetnselvei 
.Wd  not  obeyed  the  injunction  of  their  Master,  and  therefore  false- 
ly ppofeased  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  account,  given 
by^'f/mn,niusl  have  contradicted  any  accounts,  which /^could 
Eive,  and  clearly  conyicted  them  of  gross  and  absolute  disobe- 
dience to  Christ,  in  a  capiial  point  of  Christian  practice.  With 
Matthew,  also,  agree  the  other  Evangelists.  There  must,  ibere- 
.  fore,  have  been  an  entire  opposition  between  JV/a.'tAcio  and  tlie 
■  other  Evangelists  on  the  one  side,  and  those,  who  attempted  10 
form  this  new  Institution  on  the  other.  Such  a  schism  must  have 
been  too  dangerous  lo  have  been  ventured  upon,  for  the  sake  of 
any  institution,  in  so  early  a  period  of  the  Church,  and  would  not 
improbably  havR  terminated  Its  existence. 

The  second  difficulty  is,  St.  Lukt  declares,  that  the  Discipltt  be* 

Bbralion  of  this  Institution  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  ten 
ifter  Christ's  Ascension  ;  or  jmt  about  that  time  ;  and 
tkttj  continued  this  practice  daily,  and  aseekly,  leiHuMl 
ae  Acts  ii.  43,  46  ;  and  Acts  zx.  7.  The  last  of  tb«M 
Mens  thislo  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Apostle*,' on 
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the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  year  56 :  twenty-three  years  after 
the  Crucifixion.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  appears  to  have  been  fin* 
ished  in  the  year  64.  The  last  declaration,  therefore,  assures  ut, 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  continued  to  be  a  weekly 
practice  of  Christians  until  that  time.  Thus  we  learn  from  St.  Lukt^ 
that  Christians,  as  a  body,  regularly  celebrated  the  Lord^s  Supfi^r, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  for  twenty-seven  years  afttf ' 
the  Crucifixion. 

5/.  Paul  was  converted  about  the  year  37#  He  wrote  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  year  56.  In  this  Epistle,  in  thU 
eleventh  chapter^  twentieth  verse,  &,c.  he  teaches  us  in  tne  most  deci* 
sive  manner,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  standing  ordinance  in  thti 
ChurcL  at  Corinth,  and,  by  necessary  analogy,  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  same  thing  he  indicates,  also,  in  Chapter  Xm 
21.  As  St.  Paul  was  converted,  four  years  only  after  the  Cruci« 
fixion,  and  was  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other  Apostles,  three  yearl 
afterwards  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  shoula  not  have  known| 
whether  this  ordinance  was  universally  celebrated,  or  not  j  ana 
whether  it  had,  or  had  not  been  universally  celebrated,  in  the  ear* 
liest  moments  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  St.  Paul  is,  thus,  a  deci* 
sive  witness  of  the  trutn  of  St.  Luke^s  account.  Of  both  these  tea* 
timonies,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  given  incident 
tally,  without  any  design  of  establishing  this  fact,  and  for  purposes 
of  a  totally  difierent  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  absolutely  unex' 
ceplionable^  and  undesignedly  confirmatory  of  each  other. 

It  may  here  with  propriety  be  added,  that  Justin  Martyr^  whd 
flourished  about  the  year  130,  and  was  b6rn  about  the  close  of  th^ 
first  century,  says,  '^  All  Christians,  boih  of  the  city  and  the  coun* 
try,  assemble  on  Sunday,  because  our  Lord  rose  on  that  day;  and 
then  we  hear  read  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles ;  thetf 
the  person  presiding  makes  a  speech  to  tne  coneregsition,  exhort* 
ing  them  to  follow,  and  perform,  the  things  whicn  they  hear.  A^ 
ter  this  we  all  unite  in  prayer,  and  then  celebrate  the  sacrament; 
and  such,  as  are  willing  and  able,  give  alms."  tiere  the  celebnt^i 
tion  of  this  ordinance  is  declared,  by  an  unexceptionable  Witness^ 
to  be  the  regular  practice  of  all  Christians,  throughout  the  worldp 
on  every  Lord's  aay.  The  universality  of  this  celebration  at  tbe 
period  specified,  proves  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  an  original  prae* 
tice  of  all  the  Apostles. 

With  these  testimonies  of  the  Evangelists,  and  St.  Paul  be6>itl 
them,  the  Primitive  Christians  would  have  certainly  seen,  (hat  thA 
Institution  was  declared  in  the  four  Gospels,  particularly  in  tbd 
three  first,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ  antecedently  to  Ui 
death;  and  accompanied  by  a  command,  requiring  a  continual 
celebration  of  it  by  all  his  followers.  In  the  Acts,  and  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  would  be  seen  with  equal  cert^nty, 
that  St*  Luke  and  St.  Paul  declared  the  celebration  to  have  coi^ 
resDonded  exactlir  with  this  command,  and  to  havQ  been  thus  rs^ 
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tjar,  and  Doirenal.  from  tb«  beginning.  Had  ihe  Apostlfs,  then, 
the  onlj  persons  who  had  sufficient  Biithontj-  lo  introduce  an  ordi- 
Daoce  of  religion*  worabip,  pfoposcd  ihe  InsUiuiion  of  this  ia<-ra> 
menl,  as  a  new  thing,  ai  aaj  dtslance  of  lime  after  the  crucifixion; 
they  would  have  been  seen  diiwnly  lo  eonmdict  their  own  Risrv 
tions;  which  declared  it  lo  be  instituted  bv  Christ  before  his  death, 
and  10  have  been  celebrated,  re^lariy,  by  ihetnsclvcs  from  that 
date.  At  the  ^amc  lime,  ihev  mi^l  have  ailetnpied  to  impose  ait* 
other  gross,  and  impo&sible,  faUebood  oa  liKtr  followers ;  viz.  that 
ihey  themselves  had  also  regularly  united  in  this  celcbntion.  it 
is  obvious,  that  an  attempt  to  estahlish  this  ln-ititutk)n,  in  such  cir- 
cumsianees,  would  not  only  baie  been  impracticable,  but  pre- 
eiBtnently  ridiculous ;  and  equatlr  evident,  that  no  naoy  who  »ri- 
otisljr  made  such  an  auempt,  could,  in  a  reGgious  service,  bare  tny 
followers. 

Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  hj 
Christ  himself,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances,  specified; 
that  it  is  a  sending,  unanswerable  proof  of  bis  mission,  and  ot' 
the  Gospel  which  records  it;  and  that  Christraus,  whenever  thcr 
ceU-bmtC  this  ordinance,  actually  shm/orih  tht  Lord's  dtalh  unlii 
ht  come. 

3.  The  Institulion  ofl/tif  ordinance  tzhibils,  in,  a  tlnmg  light,  iht 
purity  of  Chriift  character. 

This  sacrament  was  Jiiiitiluted  by  him  as  a  commemoration  of  hit 
death;  and  urovcs  unanswerably,  thai  he  foresaw  with  certainly 
the  dine,  anu  the  manner,  in  which  he  should  die.  It  proves,  there- 
fore, beyond  debate,  the  following  things. 

First ;  That  h  u^as  g  prophH  ;  hrca„.^r  h'  A.rf,.oir,  nnd  foreivtd, 
hit  deaths  and  the  time,  and  the  maitiur,  in  ir'hick  he  teas  lo  die. 

Secondly;  That  his  death  vias  lolwilarif  ;  because  uith  tkit  fort- 
tight,  he  might  easily  hare  avoided  il. 

Thirdly;  That  his  death  teas  intended  to  be  an  alonemntt  for 
tin  ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  Body  mas  broken,  and  his  Blood  thed, 
for  many. 

Fourthly  ;  Thai  He  died  zclthovl  a  crime. 
No  criminal,  who  can  escape  the  death,  which  rewards  hit 
crimes,  ever  yielded  himself  to  such  a  death  ;  particularly,  lo  one 
■o  painful,  as  that  upon  the  Cross. 

At  the  same  time,  no  person  ever  introduced,  no  person  can  be 
supposed  to  introduce,  iirnong  any  of  mankind,  much  less  among 
his  friends  and  followers,  a  remembrance  ofbimsclf  as  a  Malefac- 
tor, publicly  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  and  put  to  death  by 
W  inJamous  punishmenl.     No  man  ever  wished  to  have  any  thing 

Bed  concerning  himself,  which  was  not  creditable  to  bis 
Much  less  would  any  man  become  ibe  voluntary  re* 
hja  own  zuilt,  and  the  remembrancer  of  his  oWn  sbaiiie> 
the  death  was  in  the  highest  degree  infotoous  ;  solidtod 
t  nation,  and  its  government ;  awarded  on  the  chaqp'of 
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a  capital  crime ;  and  attended  with  circumstances  of  singular  dis- 
grace, as  well  as  of  unexampled  suffering.  The  commemoration 
of  it  was  instituted  by  the  sufferer,  from  his  own  choice  mefefy, 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  direct  declaration  of  all  these  facts ; 
and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  them  throughout  every  generation  of  his  followers,  lie, 
who  can  believe  these  things  to  have  been  done  by  an  impostor, 
and  to  have  been  recorded,  and  celebrated  in  a  religious  service, 
by  the  followers  of  an  impostor,  can  believe  any  thing. 

'4.  This  sacrament  is  intended  to  admonish  Christians  of  the  sec^ 
end  coming  of  Christ. 

For,  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup^  ye  do  shew 
the  Lord?s  death  till  he  come ;  that  is,  to  the  Judgment.  This  pas- 
sage is  an  explicit  declaration  of  one  of  the  purposes,  accomplish- 
ed by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  to  wit,  the  exhibition 
of  his  death,  both  to  themselves,  and  to  mankind,  until  his  second  com* 
ing.  This  exhibition,  therefore,  was  intended  solemnly  to  remind 
them  of  this  great  truth  ;  that  the  same  Saviour^  whose  death  they 
thus  celebrate,  who  was  once  broken  on  the  cross,  and  is  now  symbol" 
ically  broken  before  their  eyes,  will  finally  appear  as.  the  Judge  ofth% 
quick  and  the  dead. 

No  consideration  can  furnish  Christians  with  higher  consolation 
than  this ;  nor  can  consolation  be  furnished  in  a  more  proper,  or 
impressive,  manner.     He,  whose  love  to  them  was  stronger  than 
death  ;  who  died  for  their  offences,  and  rose  again  for  their  justi- 
fication ;  whose  death,  is  in  a  very  affecting,  symbolical  manner, 
repeated  before  them  at  every  celebration  of  this  ordinance;  here 
holds  out  to  them  this  awful,  but  delightful  truth;  that  he  will,  one 
day,  be  their  Judge,  as  well  as  the  Judge  of  the  world.     From  a 
Judge,  who  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  what  bless- 
ings may  Christians  not  expect  hereafter?  What  blessings  are  they 
not  here  taught  to  expect  ?     The  very  ordinance,  which  admon- 
ishes them,  that  He  is  to  be  their  Judge,  brings  all  his  love  before 
their  eyes.     Ht  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ^  and 
will  entertain  for  them  the  same  tenderness,  as  when  he  hung  upon 
the  Cross.    He  has  promised  never  to  leave  them,  nor  forsake  them. 
He  has  promised  that  the  contribution  of  two  mites  to  his  service, 
and  the  administration  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  as  such, 
shall  be  rewarded  by  him  in  the  coming  world.     These  promises, 
he  here  announces  to  them,  he  will  one  day  come  to  perform ;  and 
will  bring  with  him  the  same  love  for  them,  with  which  he  went  to 
his  crucifixion.     What  truth  can  be  more  replenished  with  com- 
fort?   How  could  this  truth  be  declared  in  a  more  affecting  man- 
ner?   Every  Christian  at  the  sacramental  table,  solemnly  ponder- 
ing his  own  sins,  and  the  condemnation  to  which  he  is  exposed  by 
.them,  is  naturafly  led  to  exclaim,  IVho  is  he  that  condemneth?  and 
to  answer  with  hope  and  exultation,  //  ti  Christ  that  ditd^ 
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5«  7%e  Lord^i  Supper  U  intended  to  tmite  Christiam  m  a  ibioam, 
fublie^and  ejficacionsy  bond  of  union. 

In  a  former  discourse  I  nave  mentioned  Baptism^  as  a  ttm,  by 
which  Christians  are  known  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ}  and  then 
nentioned  also  the  importance  of  some  public  mark  of  distinction 
to  every  standing  society  of  men.  The  observations  which  I  then 
ipade  concerning  Baptism,  considered  as  such  a  sign,  arc,  with  the 
same  propriety,  applicable  to  the  Lord's  Supper  also.  But  there 
^jre  some  observations  relative  to  this  subject,  which  are  applica- 
ble to  the  Lord's  Supper  only.  In  Baptism,  Christians  appear  as 
subjects  of  ^hc  oitlinancQ  but  once  in  their  lives ;  and  most  of  them 
at  this  appearance,  being  infants,  are  altogether  passive.  At  the 
Lord's  Supper,  they  are  always  voluntary,  active  partakers;  and 
appear  often  in  this  character,  throughout  their  whole  Christian 
life.  They  appear  at  the  table  of  Christ  in  a  Body ;  as  members 
of  HiiQf  the  Head.  They  appear  as  Christian  Friends  and 
Brethren ;  and  are,  a//,  mernbers  one  of  another.  They  appear 
as  open  Professors  of  his  religion ;  as  his  followers ;  as  attach- 
ed to  his  cause  ;  as  interested  in  his  death ;  as  expectants  of  his 
coming  5  as  voluntary  Subjects  of  his  government.  They  exhib- 
it themselves  as  b^ing  united  in  one  Faithy  one  Baptism^  one  Wor- 
ship, one  system  of  Poclrines,  and  Duties,  one  scheme  of  Commun- 
iony  and  Discipline;  as  having  one  common  interest,  one  common 
pilerimaee,  and  one  final  home.  All  these  things  are  exhibited, 
ana  estaolished,  by  the  Lord's  Supper.  Where  Christians  are 
fiiithful  to  themselves  ;  this  ordinance  separates  them,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  their  edification,  from  the  world  ;  and  becomes 
the  distinctive  Badge  of  their  character,  as  Disciples  of  the  Re- 
^een^^r. 

Qf  This  sacrament  was  intended  to  be  a  visile  and  affecting  pledge 
tjfCf^rist^s  love  to  his  followers. 

In  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  Christ  is  exhibited  as 
4ying  on  the  Cross,  anc|  as  dying  for  them.  When  He  took  the 
Bread  at  its  institution,  he  saia,  This  is  my  Body^  which  is  broken/or 
you  ;  and  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  ^  for  the  remission 
^sins.  Th?  benefits,  here  communicated,  are  of  a  value  which 
is  inestimable.  They  are  benefits  communicated  to  these  very 
persons,  at  an  expense  unexampled  in  the  Universe  ;  and  procur- 
ed by  a  love,  which  admits  no  parallel.  All  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  neces^^ary  to  this  end ;  particularly,  his  sufferings  on  the 
Cross,  the  consummation  of  them  all.  These  sufferings,  the  bread 
broken,  and  the  wine  poured  out,  present  to  us,  in  the  most  lively 
and  affecting  images ;  and  thus  set  before  our  eyes,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  pnlimited,  and  Divine  benevolence,  by  which  &ev 
were  undergone.  The  language  which  these  symbols  speak  is 
always  the  same.  Throughout  every  age,  and  every  land,  they 
declars  the  same  sufferings,  and  the  same  love ;  ana  are  thus  a 
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monumental  pledge  of  Christ's  tenderness  to  his  children,  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

7.  This  Sacrament  was  also  designed  to  edify  Christians  in  the 
Divine  life. 

The  edification  of  Christians  is  the  increase  of  justness  in  their 
views,  of  purity,  and  fervour,  in  their  affections,  and  of  faithfuhiess 
in  their  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  religion.  To  this 
increase,  in  all  respects,  the  Lord's  Supper  naturally,  and  eminent- 
ly,  contributes. 

To  the  justness  of  a  Christianas  views,  it  lends  important  aid  by 
presenting,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  all  the  doctrines  connected  with  it,  which  were  mentioned 
under  the  first  head  of  this  discourse.  All  these  also,  and  their 
i:onnexion  with  this  great  event,  it  presents,  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  arresting,  and  engrossing,  every  ingenuous  affec^ 
tion.  In  this  manner,  it  leads  us,  except  when  under  the  dominion 
of  a  sensual,  obdurate  heart,  to  ponder  all  tnese  subjects  with  deep 
attention,  and  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  personal  interest  in  them. 
Instead  of  regarding  them  with  loose,  superficial,  and  transient  in«* 
guiries,  we  make  them  objects  of  intense  study,  and  most  critical 
investigation.  The  /ore,  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  is  here  excit* 
cd  to  an  elevation  and  fei-vour,  not  easily  derived  from  any  other 
source,  and  diffuses  all  its  candour,  and  equity,  over  every  scrutiny* 
The  Saviour,  seen  in  the  most  amiable  of  all  characters,  and  m 
the  most  wonderful  manifestation  of  that  amiableness,  is  loved  with 
peculiar  ardour :  and  the  mind,  feeling,  at  once,  the  duty,  and  ex- 
cellency, of  resembling  him,  naturally  labours,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  disposition  which  was  in  him,  to  walk  as  he  also  walk-' 
ed;  to ;nin^  itself  in  some  measure,  asheispure^  and  to  wear  an 
untarnished  resemblance  of  his  beauty  and  glory.  It  remembers, 
it  feels,  what  he  was,  and  the  duty  ana  desirableness  of  being  like 
him.  In  this  situation,  it  naturally  summons  to  its  aid  all  the  mo- 
tives to  obedience,  by  which  it  ought  to  be  influenced ;  the  loveli- 
ness of  virtue,  and  the  odiousness  of  sin;  the  threatenings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  invitations  and  promises.  In  the 
full  sight  of  these,  it  acquires  new  vigour,  and  forms  new  resold^ 
tions;  enters  upon  its  duty  with  alacrity,  and  pursues  it  with  de- 
light and  perseverance.  Thus  it  becomes  wiser  and  belter;  mpre 
fitted  to  be  a  blessing  here;  and  more  adorned  with  that  beauty 
and  loveliness,  which  prepare  it  for  a  triumphant  entrance  into  the 
Everlasting  Kingdom  of  its  Redeemer. 

HI.  The  Qualifications  for  this  ordinance,  I  shall  briefly  consider 
in  the  following  observations.  * 

1.  It  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  this  ordinance^  thai  the 
Candidate  for  communion  be  a  member  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ 
in  full  standing. 

jBy  this  I  intend,  that  he  shall  be  such  a  member  of  the  Church, 
US  I  have  formerly  described,  to  wit,  that  he  should  &e  a  ptrson  of 
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piety;  that  he  should  have  made  a  public  profession  of  Religion  ;  and 
thai  he  shoxdd  have  been  baptized.     All  these  things,  if  we  substitute 
Circumcision  for  Baptism,  were  required  of  ^WQvy  Israelile^  in  or- 
der to  his  acceptable  participation  of  the  passover,  and  to  his  be- 
ing, and  continuing,  an  acceptable  member  of  the  Abrahamic 
Church.     God  formed  the   Church,  under  the  Dispensation  to 
Abraham^  by  natuml  descent  from  this  Patriarch;  or  leather,  He 
formed  the  visible  Church  by  the  ordinance  of  Circumcision,  set, 
as  a  seal,  according  to  his  own  appointment,  on  all  its  members, 
constituted  originally  of  all  his  Descendants,  limited  afterwards  to 
those  of  Isaac^  and  then,  to  those  oi  Jacob.     Such  of  these,  as  did 
not  receive  this  seal,  or  in  other  words,  were  not  thus  introduced 
into  the  visible  Church,  He  directed  to  be  cut  off  from  liis  people. 
Those  who  were  thus  introduced  into  the  visible  Church,  and  did 
not  partake  of  the  Passover,  He  commanded,  also,  to  be  punished 
with  the  same  excision.     All  the  Israelites  He  further  required  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  Religion,  by  entering  publicly  into 
that  solemn  covenant  with  Him,  which  has  been  so  often  recited 
in  these  discourses  concerning  the  Church  and  its  ordinances,  and 
by  avoucAm?  Jehovah  to  be  their  God,  and  themselves  to  be  hispeo* 
pie.     This  Covenant  they  were  however  required  to  enter  into 
with  religious  sincerity.     In  the  50lh  Psalm,  it  is  written.  Unto  the 
wicked,  God  saith,   fVhal  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare  my  statutes,  or 
that  thou  shotddest  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  P     In  other 
words,  "  Thou  hast  no  right,  no  permission  from  me,  to  take  my 
covenant  into  thy  mouth.'^^     They  were  required  to  enter  into  cov- 
enant with  God ;  and  were  entitled,  in  this  manner,  to  all  the  ex- 
ternal privileges,  connected  with  this  transaction.     But  they  were 
required,  also,  to  do  this  with  a  spirit  of  universal  obedience. 
Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  says  Moses  to 
Israel,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  com* 
mandments,  and  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice  ;  and  the 
Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he 
*         hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all  his  command' 
'  '^^  ments.     ''  Ajid  thou  shall  swear,"  The  Lord  livelh,  "in  truth,  m 
J  judgment,  and  in  righteousness,'^^  said  God  to  Israel,  Jer.  iv.  2.     I 
have  elsewhere  shown,  that  to  szoear,  considered  as  a  duty  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God. 
"'hese  words,  therefore,  contain  a  command  to  the  Israelites,  to 
exercise  truth  and  righteousness  in  this  solemn  transaction. 

Accordingly,  this  people  are,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages, 
severely  reproved,  threatened,  and  declared  to  be  punished,  oe- 
cause  they  violated  this  covenant.  See  Hosea  viii.  1,  and  vi. 
4 — 7.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18 — 20,  andxi.  2,  3,  andxxii.  8^9.  Ezek.  xvii. 
15—19.  Mai.  ii.  8, 9,  &c.  &c. 

That  Christians,  in  making  this  profession,  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore shown  to  be  tA^tVduty  also,  are  bound  to  act  with  sincerity, 
tnd  to  exhibit  before  the  eye  of  God  tnUh  in  the  inward partf^  is  so 
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plain  a  case  of  duly,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  argument  or  evidence. 
When,  let  me  ask,  ought  men  to  exhibit  this  truth,  if  they  are  not 
bound  to  exhibit  it  here  ?  If  the  Israelites  were  severely  censured, 
and  dreadfully  punished,  for  covenanting  falsely  ;  this  conduct 
must  be  still  more  guilty  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

Independently  of  the  superior  privileges,  enjoyed  by  the  Chris* 
tian,  the  only  material  difference  between  him  and  the  Israelite^  lies 
chiefly  in  these  two  things  :  That  the  Christian  is  not,  of  course^  a 
member  of  the  Chumh  by  natural  descent  ;  and  that  he  is  not  punish^ 
ed  with  excision  for  not  becoming  the  subject  of  the  initiatory,  and 
for  not  attending  upon  the  confirmatory  sacrament.  As  the  circum- 
cised person  was  required  to  make  a  public  profession  of  religioni 
so  is  the  baptized;  and  both  are  equally  required  to  make  this 
profession  with  sincerity  and  piety.  The  baptized  person  is  also 
required,  not  only  as  a  rational  being  under  the  Dispensation  of 
the  Gospel,  but  also  as  a  person,  who  by  his  baptism  is  brought 
under  new  and  additional  obligations,  to  celebrate  the  Sacramental 
Supper,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  possessed  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing; to  discern  its  nature  and  use,  and  to  celebrate  it  with  decency  5 
and,  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  suflicient  understanding,  to  niakc  a 
rational  profession  of  religion,  previously  indispensable  to  his  par* 
ticipation  of  this  ordinance.  This  profession,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  must  spring  from  piety,  and  be  made  with  evangelical 
faith  and  repentance. 

It  will,  probably,  be  here  said  by  baptized  persons  generally^ 
that  they  cannot  make  such  a  profession,  because  they  are  destittUe 
of  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Piety,  To  this,  I  answer,  that  they  are 
inexcusable  for  not  possessing  this  character.  God  requires  it 
indispensably  of  all  men;  and  has  laid  them  under  peculiar  obli- 
gations to  assume  it,  by  bringing  them  into  his  visible  Church, 
through  the  administration  of  Baptism.  I  know,  that  they  will  al^ 
lege,  here,  their  inability  to  become  possessed  of  this  character, 
as  their  excuse  for  being  destitute  of  it;  for  not  making  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  ;  and,  consequently,  for  not  communing  at  the  sa<- 
cramental  table.  Let  me  exhort  them  to  remember,  that  this  ina- 
bility is  no  other  than  the  common,  natural  disinclination  of  the 
human  heart  to  do  its  duty ;  the  very  sin,  with  which  they  arc 
charged  in  the  Scriptures.  Let  me  exhort  them  to  believe,  and  to 
feel,  that  God  will  not  accept  this  sinful  character,  as  an  excuse  for 
the  omission  of  this,  or  any  other  duty. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  bound  to  remember  also,  that  this  . 
situation  will,  in  no  degree,  justify  them  in  making  an  insincere  pro- 
fession.  This  would  oe  only  substituting  one  sin  for  another:  a 
sin,  which  in  my  view  is  of  a  still  grosser  nature.  That,  which  they 
are  required  to  do,  is  not  to  cease  from  sin,  in  one  form,  by  per- 
petrating it  in  another ;  but  faithfully  to  perform  their  duty.  They 
are  bound  to  make  a  profession  of  religion  ;  to  make  it  witli  thA 
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pitty  of  the  Gospel ;  and  thus  to  become  Evangelical  cocnmunH 
cams  ai  the  table  of  CbriM. 

It  has  been  supjioscd,  that,  because  the  Jeaish  clreumeiiid  ckiU 
i!rtn  uiiivcrialli/ parlook  of  Ihe  Passovfi;  thertfore  baptized  diildrtn 
lughl  now  unittriaili/  to  partake  of  the  LonPs  Siipprr.  To  (bit 
posiiion,  1  anBW'tT,  that  Si.  Paul,  as  was  observed  in  a  rornicrdb> 
course)  htt)  directly  forliddtn  belitvera  to  hold  religious  commtmivm 
tsUh  vnbtlicvtrt  ;  and  by  unavoidable  consequence,  has  forbidden 
xmbelievtrs  to  cotimunt  at  ikt  Table  of  Christ.  Unbelieving  parentf 
alto,  he  bat  declared,  cannot  offer  their  children  in  bapliim ;  and 
that,  notmithtlandifig  ihtmsehet  hare  been  baptized.  Plainly, thtn^ 
Ihty  catiiiol,  for  the  inme  reason,  offer  Ikfm.^ehc^  to  God  in  ikt  cov- 
tnanl  of  grace  ;  nor  appear  at  qualifcd  Communicanta  ol  the  tahU 
of  Christ,  Unto  the  mtcked,  now  as  nell  asancicnlly,  thai  is,  toiill 
unbelievers,  God  laith,  What  hast  thou  to  do,  that  thou  thmddtit 
Uike  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?  ^ 

'  As  ibe  moral  character  of  man  is,  at  the  best,  imperfectly  known  J 
t>f  himself;  and  as  evangelical  assurance  is  no  part  of  the  characV 
ter  of  a  new  convert ;  i(  is  an  indisptnsahlt  qualifcalion  for  coi>>B 
(nu>iton  in  Ike  Church  of  Cktist,  particvlarty  at  llu  lacranHtdmU 
lablt,  thai  Ike  candidate  possess  a  ratloniil,  and  prtponderaling  ptr^^ 
nMtion  of  his  own  lincrrt  piety.  % 

In  all  cases,  where  certainly  is  wtattainablt,  no  rule  tiisttfor  mr 
'predion,  but  the  commanding  probability.'  The  commanding 
probability  ought,  ihcrcfore,  in  control  in  this  case;  becausece^ 
tiiinty  is  evidently  beyond  our  reach.  The  soundness  of  ihit  rule  i 
of  our  duty  may  be  also  illustrated  in  the  following  tnannrr:  Wa*^ 
are  ahsohitcly  reqtiirrd  to  ofTcr  oureclves  u])  to  God  in  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  IVe  tberrf^rc  l:iww  crtaiidy,  that  this  i.  our  duty. 
In  the  case  supposed,  we  do  not  know,  thai  we  shall  make  an  in- 
tincere  profession  ;  but  are  furnished  by  this  rational  persuasion  of 
OUT  piety,  with  a  commanding  probability,  that  our  profession  ntUlb* 
»incere,and  accrplable  to  God.  We  know,  that  we  shall  commit 
,  sin,  if  we  neglect  to  make  this  profession ;  but  we  do  not  knotr, 
that  we  shall  sin  in  making  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  commanding  probability,  that,  if  we  make  a  profession  Of 
religion  in  this  case,  we  shall  not  sin,  bui  perform  a  service  accept- 
able to  God.  '  To  do  this,  in  the  case  supposed,  becomes  iheo,  if 
■  I  mistake  not,  oup  unquestionable  duly. 

The  Apostles,  I  ilnnk,  certainly  acted  in  accordance  with  lhi» 
doctrine.  They  address  the  members  of  the  Churches,  founded 
by  them,  as  saints.  But  when  they  come  to  exhibit  their  charac- 
■tfcr  with  reference  to  this  subject,  they  plainly  exhibit,  that  thil 
saintship  was  imperfectly  known,  either  to  themselves,  ortolboM 
in  whom  it  was  supposed  lo  reside.  A  few  passages  will  mak* 
this  position  flu£cienlly  clear.     Examine  youruhes,  says  St.  Pmi 

':'.■*  H.       '■MMtbbMlJMttlwStniaaratlMTNtliorOo^ 
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to  the  Corinthians^  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.  This  direction  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  given  to  persons,  who  were  supposed,  by 
him  who  gave  it,  to  know  themselves  to  be  Christians.  Of  course, 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  were  not 
admitted,  because  they  knew  themselves  to  be  Christians,  but  be- 
cause they  had  a  fair  nope,  or  a  preponderating,  rational  persua- 
sion, that  this  was  their  character.  But  St.  Paid  received  these 
Christians  into  the  Church  upon  a  plan,  which  was  accordant  with 
their  duty.  Of  course,  it  is  accordant  with  our  duty  to  become 
members  of  the  Church,  whenever  such  a  persuasion  becomes  the 
standing  view  of  our  own  minds.  Of  the  same  nature,  is  the  di- 
rection immediately  following  this  ;  Prove  your  ownselves* 

The  same  is  also  implied  in  the  succeeding  question,  Know  yt 
not  your  ownselves^  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  formed  in  youy  except  yt 
be  reprobates:  aioxi/xoi,  unapproved. 

Oi  the  same  nature  is  the  direction  given  to  this  Church,  1  Cor. 
xi.  28.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself;  and  so  let  him  eajt  of  thai 
breadj  and  drink  of  that  cup.  This  direction  is  plainly  given  to 
professing  Christians,  to  enable  them  to  determine  whether  they 
are  worthy  communicants  at  the  table  of  Christ.  But  no  such  ex- 
amination would  be  necessary  for  those,  to  whom  the  Apostle 
wrote,  if,  at  their  admission  into  the  Church,  they  knew  themselves 
to  be  saints  ;  for  every  saint  is,  essentially,  a  worthy  communicant* 

By  a  rational,  preponderating,  persuasion,  I  intend  such  an  one, 
as  is  the  result  of  i*epeated,  thorough,  solemn,  self-examination, 
aided  by  a  faithful  resort  to  books,  which  exhibit  the  genuine  evi- 
dences of  piety,  and  by  the  advice  of  wise  and  good  men,  particu- 
larly ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  does  not,  in  a  case  of  this 
magnitude,  seek  for  all  these,  is  regardless  of  his  own  well-being* 
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DISPOSITION   WITH    WHICH    IT    13    TO     BK    I 
TIVES    TO    THE    ATTENDANCE. 
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Sttt  to  thtm,  and  laid,  lakt.tat :  thii  it  my  body.  And  ht  look  Hit  cvf.atdiOM 
t  had  gitin  Ihanlrt.  Hi  gate  il  lo  Ihtm  ;  andlhtyail  drant  o/iL  jind  h*  leU 
KiUo  than,  Ihii  «  my  blond  of  the  Jftic  TittBOUnl,  wijdi  u  iktdfar  man]/.  -W 
vhtn  cAey  had  n/ng  an  hj/iiin,  Ihcy  utiU  oat  inUt  the  Mount  o/  Olau. 

In  the  preceding  Jiscourse,  1  proposed  lo  consider, 

I.  TheMiurt,  and, 

II.  The  Dtiign,  of  Ihii  ordinance  ! 

III.  The  QualiJicatioM  necessari/ for  allendanct vm>n  it; 

IV.  7%t  Dispoiilionirith  mhich  il  il  to  be  atttndea  ;  and, 

V.  7%e  Molivts  to  this  allendance. 

The  three  first  of  these  heads  were  considered  in  thai  discoonei 
I  shall  now  proceed, 

IV.  To  consider  the  Dispoiilion  with  whieh  thu  ordinanet  u  to 
be  altendtd. 

Bj  this,  I  meati  that  state  of  mind,  with  lehich  a  person,  gmtnih 
^uatiftd  in  the  manner,  described  under  the  preceding  head,  shevli 
celfbrale  this  ordinance. 

This  Disposition  is  directly  indicated  by  the  injunction, -r/iii  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  thai  Christ  directed 
us  merely  lo  remember  him  on  thisoccnsion  ;  or  to  remember  him 
with  Indifference ;  or  distrust;  or  opposition  ;  or  disrespect.  Tk 
very  idea,  both  of  enjoining,  and  of  voluntarily  tingaging  in,  a  com- 
memoration, supposes,  that  there  is  something  great,  or  good,  in 
that  which  is  commemoratpd.  Whenever  a  person  is  formally  and" 
solenttilymade  anobjeclof  commenioi-aiion,  it  is  of  course  implied, 
that  the  commemoralioo  is  an  intentional  honour  lo  his  character; 
and  ihat  those,  who  thus  honour  him,  regard  him  with  sincere  af- 
fection and  respect. 

Such  being  plainly,  and  ni-e-eminenlly,  the  nature  of  this  reli- 
gious rite,  we  become  Jeeply  interested  to  inquire,  SVkat  art  es- 
pecially the  consliliuntt  of  that  Disposition,  which  we  itight  lo  ex- 
perience, while  celebrating  this  orainance  in  remembrance  of  ow 
8anow7 

To  this  inquiry,  I  answer, 

] .  JFt  art  to  rtmanbtr  Chriit  m  this  ffr^poncB  with  AimiralHK. 
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Every  thing,  pertaining  to  the  character  of  this  Glorious  Per** 
son,  is  fitted  to  awaken  this  emotion  of  the  mind.     Beside  ibm 
incomprehensible  mysteries  of  his  original  character;  his  Incama** 
tion,  his  Life,  his  Death,  his  Love  for  mankind,  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  Himself,  his  Resurrection,  his  Exaltation,  and  his  Inter- 
cession, are  all  marvellous  beyond  measure :  and  are  investigated 
by  angels  with  astonishment  and  rapture.     Hence  his  Character  is 
declared  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  ana  summed  up  by  himself,  when 
he  appeared  to  Manoah  and  his  Wife,  in  that  remarkable  name 
Wondtrfxd.     This  singular  character,  containing  in  itself,  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  most 
affecting  manner  at  the  sacramental  table ;  and  demands  of  us  the 
highest  exercise  of  religious  admiration.     This  exercise  of  the 
Christian  Spirit  is  formed  by  the  union  of  wonder,  reverence,  and 
delight;  wonder,  excited  by  the  greatness  of  the  things  which  are 
done;  reverence  for  the  exalted  character,  displayed  in  doing 
them ;  and  delight  in  the  manifestations,  which  they  contain  of 
mercy  and  goodness,  and  in  the  benefits,  flowing  from  them  to  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  First-born.      At  the  sacramental 
table,  the  whole  character  of  Christ  is  brought  before  our  eyes. 
We  behold  him  here  in  the  act  of  giving  hfs  life  a  ransom  for 
many*     Again  his  Body  is  broken ;  again  his^Blood  is  poured  out; 
for  the  sins  of  men.     His  compassion  for  this  ruined  world  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  living  colours.     We  cannot  fail  to  remember  woo  it 
was,  that  thus  loved  us^  and  gave  himself  for  us.     We  cannot  fail 
to  remember,  that  He,  who  was  the  Brightness  of  the  Father'* s  Glory ^ 
arid  upheld  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ^  by  himself  purged 
our  sins  ;  and  then  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high.    We  cannot  but  call  to.  mind,  that  by  Him,  whom  we  here 
follow  to  the  Cross,  all  things  were  created^  that  are  in  Heaven^  and 
that  art  in  Earthy  visible  and  invisible j  whether  they  be  Thrones^  or 
Dominions  J  or  Principalities^  or  Powers  /  that  all  things  were  cre^ 
atedbv  him,  and  for  him;  that  he  is  before  all  things;  and  that  by 
him  all  things  consist.     We  cannot  fail  to  recollect,  that  He  is  now 
head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church  ;  having  a  name^  above  every 
name^  which  is  named  in  this  worldj  or  in  the  world  to  come  ;  reign^ 
ing  in  a  Kingdom  which  is  an  Everlasting  Kingdom :  and  ruling 
with  a  dominion  which  shall  know  no  end.     We  cannot  fail  to  realize, 
tliat  the  day  is  approaching,  in  which  he  will  come  m  the  clouds  of 
Heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory,  with  the  voice  of  the  Archangel 
and  the  trump  of  God;  will  summon  the  dead  from  their  graves ; 
will  sit  on  the  Throne  of  Judgment,  and  pronounce  the  final  doom 
of  angels  and  of  men  :  while  from  his  face  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth  will  flee  away  ;  and  no  place  be  found  for  them  any  moru 
This  is  the  wonderful  Person,  whose  sacrifice  of  himself  is  sym- 
bolized on  the  altar  of  Christians  ;  whom  we  there  behold  bleed- 
ing, broken,  dying,  and  consigned  to  the  grave.     This  condescen- 
sion was  exercised,  this  humiliation  was  undergone, /rom  the  lov0^ 
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nhtretoilh  he  toved  the  Churcli.  and  gaxt  himielf  for  it.  Who,  ihat 
bas  any  share  of  ibe  Leavexily  s\»nt,  can  fail  to  exclaim,  in  unison 
■wilh  the  heavenly  host,  Worthy  U  the  iMtnb,  Ihat  tscu  itlmn,  to 
recdve  pomrr,  and  richta,  and  wisdom,  andslrenglh,  and  honmir,  and 
glory,  and  bUsmig:  /or  He  hath  redtcmtd  ua  to  God,  by  Ati  Bloody 
out  of  rxtry  kindrtd,  and  longiu,  and  piopU,  and  nation,  and  katK 
made  lu  Kinei,and  Pr'v  Us,  unto  God,  even  his  Father,  To  Himhe 
Glory,  and  Dominion, fart-: ir  andtsrr.     Amen. 

2.   We  are  to  remember  C/irisl  in  this  ordinance,  Kilh  G&atitude. 

Thai  Gratitude  is  to  be  exercised  towards-every  Bcnefacior,  is 
a  doc  [rill  e,  readily  acknowledged  by  all  men.  Hence,  in  every 
age,  and  in  evety  land,  whei-c  civilization  has  made  even  a  mode- 
rate  progress,  testiroouits  of  this  emotion  of  ihc  mind  have  been 
publicly  given  to  ibose,  who  were  esteemed  jiublic  BcDe&cton. 
To  Heroes  and  Statesmen ;  to  (hose  who  have  founded  beae6ceiit 
Institutions,  or  otherwise  enlarged  llic  iiiean!i  of  relief,  or  enjoy- 
ment; nay,  to  such,  as  Lave  merely  increased  the  reputation  of  a 
people  by  efforts  of  ingenuity ;  to  Philosophers,  and  Poets  \  stat- 
ues Dave  been  set  up ;  pillars  raised ;  magnificent  sepulchral  mo- 
Duments  erected ;  dayii  set  QjKiri  to  their  honour ;  and  festivals 
instituted  in  commenniriititfn  ol'  what  they  had  done.  Yet  hov 
few  of  all  these  havelictij  reiil^Bcncftictors  to  mankind!  How 
few  of  (h'.'m  have  done  thai,  winch  a  wise  oian  can  approve,  or  a 
good  man  be  willing  to  imitate  F  How  few  of  them  have  been 
such,  as  a  person  of  sobriety  \vmild  cheerfully  acknowledge  U 
his  own  sons  !  How  impcrt'ectly  do  the  best  of  them  resemble 
Hilt,  who  came  to  seek,  and  to  iavi,  that  lehichwai  lost!  Hon  dimly,  i 
}iowinterniptedly,doBs  their  Benevolence  shine,  in  comparison  wii 
the  cfTul^cnccoftheUfLk-cmer:  anuii-lii^ht  Irombljiig,  ai^d  fdilirg, 
in  thebeamsof  the  Sun !  At  the  same  tiiiv.',  tin.'  Benevolence, which 
iheyrcallypossesscd,  He  gave  thcni.  The  Beneficence, which  they 
wrought,  he  enabled  thcni  to  Liccoiii]jl;sii.  But  jieither  the  things 
which  they  have  spoken,  done,  or  sullered,  nor  the  motives,  which 
gave  them  birth,  nor  the  consequences,  which  they  produced,  are 
to  be  thought  of,  when  pliced  at  the  side  of  those,  which  areher« 
presented  to  our  view.  All  the  wiiiin^^'s  of  Philosophers,  Poets, 
and  Orators,  are  incslini;ib!y  inferior  in  wisdom,  and  efficacy,  to 
the  single  sermon  of  Christ  oii  the  Mount.  A  great  part  of  the 
efforts  of  Statesmen,  Heroes,  and  Patriots,  have  been  nuisances 
to  the  world;  and  merely  means  of  I'aibinc  Ihent  lo  distinction  and 
applause.  The  best  of  these  eiTons  have  been  mingled  with  much 
folly,  and  much  sin;  and  have  leiminaied  only  in  little  and  lem- 
pomry  good.     In   M,  that  Christ  said,  supreme  wisdom  shone; 

tL  "-~:  (ipdiiJ.ainJ  sitflfcV^  supreoLe  excellence.     His  efforU 

mplished  the  s'alvaiion  of  a  world,  and  produced  bound- 
unnumbered  millions  of  rational  beings.     Disinter- 
mensely  glorious,  illumined  hisahoM'^i  andenctr- 
B  the  Cross  wilh  intense  and  ctenal  splendour.     Jio- 
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thing  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  was  ever  before  seen  by  the  universe, 
or  will  be  seen  hereafter.  With  what  emotions,  wiiL  whak  praise, 
with  what  solemnities,  ought  he  then  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
race  of  Adam  ! 

The  solemnities,  with  which  He  is  pleased  to  be  commemorated, 
He  himself  has  instituted  in  this  ordinance ;  simple ;  obvious ; 
easily  comprehensible  by  the  humblest  intelligence  ;  coming  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  with  a  powerful,  and  undiminishing  impression. 
When  we  assemble  to  celebrate  these  solemnities,  all  the  great 
things,  which  I  have  specified,  are  set  in  full  view  before  our  eyes* 
They  are  all  exhibited  also,  as  done  for  us.  Our  souls  wcit  sin- 
ful, condemned,  and  lost,  equally  with  those  of  others.  We  stood 
on  the  brink  of  perdition ;  and  infinitely  needed  the  cleansing  of 
the  Great  sacrifice.  There  was  not  an  eye  to  pity,  nor  an  arm  to 
save.  We  did  not  even  wish,  much  less  did  we  ask,  for  deliver- 
ance. At  that  terrible  period,  unsolicited,  undesired,  unwelcomed, 
this  immensely  glorious  Benefactor  stationed  himself  in  the  gap 
between  us  and  ruin;  and  voluntarily  became  the  Substitute  for 
sinners.  Then  God  said  concerning  the  soul.  Deliver  it  from  going 
down  to  the  pit  ;  for  I  have  found  a  Ransom,  The  guilt  of  oursinSj 
this  Divine  Person  washed  away  in  his  own  blood.  The  impurity 
of  our  character,  the  root  of  bitterness^  by  whteh  we  were  deJUedj 
he  destroyed  for  ever.  The  cates  of  hell,  to  all  his  sincere  fol- 
lowers, he  finally  shut.  The  uoors  of  Heaven,  he  opened  with  his 
own  hand ;  destroyed  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  victory  of  the 
grave  ;  and  disclosed  the  path  from  that  dark  and  desolate  man- 
sion to  the  world  of  immortal  glory.  From  this  desolate  mansion, 
He  himself  first  trode  that  path  ;  and  went  before  to  prepare  a  place 
for  them  in  his  Father'^ s  house.  There,  on  a  throne  of  glory  high 
and  lifted  up^  he  intercedes  for  their  protection  from  enemies,  their 
deliverance  from  sin,  and  their  perseverance  in  holiness  unto  the 
end.  To  them  he  calls  from  that  happy  world  with  the  unceasing 
voice  of  boundless  mercy.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour^  and  art 
heavy  laden;  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  There  he  watches  all  their 
goings;  and  preserves  theirfeet  from  falling,  their  eyes  from  tears^ 
and  their  souls  from  death.  There  he  marks  all  their  weaknesses, 
temptations,  dangers,  and  enemies  ;  and  says  to  each,  Hitherto  slialt 
thou  come,  but  no  further.  Thence  he  stretches  out  his  arm,  takes 
them  by  the  hand,  and  leads  them  onward  in  the  path  of  Life. 
Their  sighs  he  hears ;  their  tears  he  numbers.  Their  frail,  feeble 
attempts  to  serve  him  he  records  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance. 
The  bruised  reed  he  suffers  not  to  break,  the  flame  that  feebly  trem- 
bles on  the  smoking  flax,  he  suflfers  not  to  expire.  Over  every 
enemy  he  enables  them  finally  to  triumph,  and  from  every  danger 
to  escape.  Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  he  conducts 
them  ivith  safety  and  hope ;  and,  supported  by  his  rod  and  staffs 
brings  them  to  the  land  of  light  and  peace,  which  rises  beyond  it. 
There,  purified  ffom  every  stain,  error,  and  imperfection,  he  ad- 
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auu  tbera  to  his  ovn  prttftKt,  xktrt  ii  fuliust  f^j^t  oad  tutrouocls 
tfaem  with  pitmtVTM/br  errrrnort. 

To  pnmde  tlM>  train  of  blessing  for  them,  both  here  uid  here- 
afier,  be  became  man ;  a  bnmble.  si^enog,  dying  man ;  agonized 
in  ibe  gardeo;  expired  od  ihe  Cross;  and  descended  into  the 
grSTC.    Had  tt  been  ptmihit,  thai  these  blesstogs  could  be  procur- 

►  ed  at  less  cipeose,  (Ai»  ci^  would  certainly  \i:axc  pasted  fnm  Am. 
I    In  this  ordinance,  then,  «e  see  the  real  means  of  aQ  the  good,  for 

>  which  Chmtians  hope  in  ibis  world,  and  io  that  to  come.  Here 
they  behold  their  suffenog  SaTioar  in  the  very  act  of  purchasing 

*  for  them  eternal  gloiy  by  his  tears  and  blood.  '\Miat  Chrisiiaa's 
heart  will  not  dlsiend;  what  Cbrisiian's  bosom  will  not  Beave  with 
inexpressible  emotions;  in  the  full  aigbi  of  this  amazingobject! 
Who  amone  them  will  not  anticipate  the  exultation  of  Hearen; 
and  begin  the  new  song  on  this  side  of  the  gr^ve !  Who,  with  a 
mixiure  of  gratitude  and  Lran.'{>on,  will  not  exclaim,  Blatiitg,  tmi 
gloiy,  and  hortotir,  andpoaer,  be  tailo  Uim  that  tttUlh  on  Ou  Jtmmtf 
and  unto  iht  LanA  far  eter  and  ntr? 

3.  Wt  art  Io  appear  at  Ikt  tabU  of  Chrut,  with  lA«  tlefpcd  Uu- 

■  ILITT. 

When  we  remember  the  things,  which  Christ  has  done  ;  we  are 
bound  to  remember,  ^ilso,  the  character  of  those,  for  whom  they 
were  done.     God  eommcndeth  hit  lovt  to  vi,  in  that,  whilt  lec  ««r( 

J  fit  tmnert.  Be  gave  hit  Son  lo  die  for  vt.  Christ  commendeth  his 
ovc  to  us,  in  thai,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  He  gave  Himself  to 
die  for  us.  We  are  bound  never  to  forget,  that  we  are  of  the  huB- 
btesl  class  of  intelligent  creatures ;  bom  of  the  earth,  and  kiodnd  , 
to  worms;  of  yesterday:  com  para  tivcty,  knowing  nothing:  our 
slronglh,  ivcakne^,*  ;  and  our  life,  a  vajiour.  Ai  the  same  lime,  we 
are  sinners;  apostates;  rebels  against  the  Government  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  condemned  by  his  Law;  outcasls  from  his  Kingdom;  and 
destined  lo  an  endlcis  banishnienl  from  his  presence  in  the  regions 
of  wo. 

In  this  miserable  situation  of  guilt  and  danger,  He  was  pleased 
to  publish  to  us  the  glad  tidings  cf  salvation  by  his  beloved  Son. 
But  ive  lur:ied  a  deaf  car,  a  hard  heart,  and  a  blind  mind,  to  the 
benevolent  proclamation.  We  said,  when  Christ  appeared,  Thit 
is  Ihe  Heir  ;  come,  ht  m  kill  him,  and  Ikt  inheritance  shall  be  ourt. 
We  had,  before,  with  bold  impiety  violated  his  Law.  With  a  cor- 
responding iiigratilurb  we  now  abused  his  grace.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  ivere  of  nn  imjwrtatice  lo  Him.  Of  ike  stones  of  the 
filrect,  he  could  have  raised  up  unto  himself  innumerable  children, 
all  wiser  and  bcllcr  than  wc,  perfectly  obedient,  excellent,  and 
^vely,  iiistrumcjils  of  his  glory,  and  objects  of  his  delight, 
^^oughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

"ht  notwidistandiii^  our  insignificance,  notwithstanding  our  pto- 
wons,  He  RliH  had  mercy  on  us  ;  and  s»t  hi%  bolv  atid  good 
^to  enlighten  nnr  minds,  renew  our  hearts,  ana  pmifyMr 
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lives.  He  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  es- 
tablished his  Church ;  founded  the  ministry ;  appointed  the  ordi- 
nances of  that  worship,  which  he  wa$  pleased  to  accept ;  and  thus 
disclosed  to  us  the  hopes,  and  the  means,  of  salvation.  All  these 
things,  also,  he  published,  and  perpetuated,  in  that  volume  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  which  he  has  announced  to  us  as  his  own 
Word.  Through  the  glorious  name  of  Him,  who  is  broken  before, 
us  in  this  ordinance,  he  has  taught  us,  that  our  humble,  faithful, 
religious  services  will,  notwithstanding  all  their  imperfections,  be 
acceptable  to  him,  and  profitable  to  us.  Thus  he  has  exhibited 
to  us  infinite  compassion,  kindness,  and  forbearance  :  and  all  this 
through  the  deatn  of  Aw  only  begotten  and  dearly  beloved  Son. 
Nay,  this  Glorious  Pei*son  with  unlimited  condescension  calls  to 
us,  while  surrounding  his  table.  Behold  I  stand  at  the  cfoor,  and 
knock.  If  any  man  will  hear  my  voice^  and  open  the  door  ;  I  will 
come  into  Aim,  and  will  sup  with  him^  and  he  with  me. 

Who  are  we,  my  Brethren,  and  what  is  ourfather'^s  house^  that 
God  hath  brought  us  hitherto  ?  For  his, word? s  sake^  and  according 
to  his  own  hearty  has  he  done  all  these  great  things^  to  make  his  ser^ 
vants  know  them.  Who,  that  looks  into  himself ;  who,  that  con- 
siders how  little  he  is,  how  prone  to  error,  how  perverse,  how  un- 
believing, how  obdurate,  how  worldly-minded,  how  exceedingly 
guilty,  and  therefore  how  odious,  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  can  fail  to 
exclaim  to  his  Divine  Redeemer,  Behold^  7  am  viUy  what  shall  1 
answer  thee;  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I  have  heard  of 
theCj  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear^  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Where^ 
fore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

From  this  lowly  opinion  of  ourselves,  irresistibly  awakened  by 
these  considerations,  naturally  springs  condescension  and  kindness^ 
to  others.  That  pride,  which  here  receives  so  deep  a  wound,  is  of 
all  human  passions,  perhaps,  the  most  unfeeling,  unjust,  and  abu- 
sive. From  no  source  do  the  poor  and  powerless  suffer  more  in- 
juries, or  injuries  fitted  to  be  felt  more  deeply  :  nor  is  any  human 
feeling  more  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  man,  nor  more  con- 
trary to  that  of  a  Christian.  But  it  seems  scarcely  possible,  that 
he,  who  solemn^  regards  the  condescension  of  Christ,  so  strikingly 
manifested  by  this  ordinance,  should  fail  to  experience  the  most 
abasing  views  of  his  own  pnde,  and  the  most  exalted  views  of  the 
excellence  of  his  Redeemer's  condescension.  It  will  be  difiicult 
for  Vim  not  to  feel,  that  the  distance  between  Christ  and  himself  is 
infinite ;  and  that  that,  between  himself  and  his  humblest  neigh- 
bour, is  nothing.  When,  therefore,  he  beholds  this  Divine  Person 
stooping  immeasurably,  to  regard  with  kindness  a  creature  so  in- 
significant and  unworthy,  as  himself;  he  cannot  but  realize  both 
the  beauty,  and  the  obligation,  of  this  glorious  example;  and  be 
compellea  to  imitate  it  in  exhibiting  kindness  and  condescension  to 
others. 
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4.  JVe  are  bound  on  this  occasion,  also,  to  form  vigorous  Rtsohb- 
tions  of  obedience* 

We  sit  at  the  table  of  Christ,  in  the  professed  character  of  hii 
disciples.  In  no  situalion  do  we  so  often,  or  so  solemnly,  profess 
ourselves  to  be  of  this  character.  But  our  Saviour  says,  Ifve 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments.  And  again,  ye  are  my  frienaSf 
if  ye  do  lohatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  This,  then,  is  the  great 
end  of  our  profession  ;  the  great  criterion,  by  which  its  sincerity 
is  tried.  Accordingly,  St,  John  says.  Hereby  we  know,  that  roe  knom 
him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments* 

All  obedience  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  for  its  existence, 
continuance,  and  vigour,  on  the  determinations,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  styled,  the  Resolutions,  of  him  who  obeys.  3uch  reso- 
lutions are  stations,  whence  our  obedience  sets  out ;  guides,  by 
which  its  course  is  directed ;  remembrancers,  which  warn  us  oif 
our  sloth,  wanderings,  and  backslidings ;  and  powerful  excite- 
ments to  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  our  duty.  A  solemn  Reso- 
lution is,  perhaps  always,  given  up  with  reluctance.  A  resolution 
often  renewed,  and  rendered  habitual,  is  hardly  given  up  at  all. 

But  the  Lord's  Supper  both  requires,  and  enables,  us  to  form 
Resolutions  of  obedience  to  his  commands,  with  a  power,  which 
may«  1  think,  be  pronounced  singular.  The  immeasurable  benefi- 
cence of  Christ  is  here  presented  to  our  view  by  images  of  the 
most  persuasive  efficacy,  making  their  appeals  directly  to  the  heart. 
When  we  behold  him,  who  was  infinitely  rich,  for  our  sokes  volun- 
tarily becoming  so  poor,  and  so  distressed,  that  we  through  his  pov* 
erty  might  become  rich  in  all  good,  temporal,  and  eternal;  we  are 
forced  to  ask,  IVhat  shall  we  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  T 
The  single  word  Obedience  involves  the  whole  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  comes  home  to  the  heart,  recommended  by  all  the  love 
of  Christ,  by  all  the  reasonableness  of  his  commands,  and  by  the 
divine  and  immortal  rewards,  which  he  has  promised  to  those  that 
obey  him. 

As  our  obedience  is  in  this  forcible  manner  enjoined,  so  we  are 
equally  required  to  form  those  Resolutions,  whence  it  must  spring. 
"We  here  form  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  by  the  side  of  our 
expiring  Redeemer;  in  the  full  prospect  of  his  last  agonies  ;  and 
with  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  immeasurable  love,  which  in- 
duced him  to  undergo  them.  Here,  therefore,  our  Resolutions 
will  be  solemn,  ardent,  firm,  and  faithful.  Of  course  they  will  be 
lasting  and  operative  ;  neither  removed  by  the  wiles  of  the  Tempt- 
er ;  nor  brolcen  down  by  tribulation  and  persecution  ;  nor  choked 
by  the  cares  and  seductions  of  the  present  world;  but  producing 
fruit,  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord,  thirty,  sixty,  and  an  hundred  fola. 

5.  We  are  required  to  appear  at  the  table  of  Christ,  with  Brotherly 

lovtm 

One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  said  our  Lord  to  his  Disciples, 
and  all  ye  are  Brethren.    At  this  solemn  scene  Christians  appesv 
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in  this  interestihg  Irelation  more  frequently,  more  )>ubGcly,  and 
more  intimately,  than  at  any  other.  They  sit  around  one  tablet 
united  in  one  covenant;  commune  in  one  worship ;  celebrate  one 
crucified  Saviour  \  and,  through  Him,  are  by  adoption  the  children 
of  one  common  Father.  Of  course,  they  are  members  of  the  same 
family ;  pursue  the  same  interest ;  walk  together  in  the  same  nar* 
row  way  to  eternal  life ;  are  bound  to  the  satne  final  home ;  and 
are  heirs  of  the  same  delightful  inheritance  beyond  the  eravfc< 
What  considerations  can  .awaken  a  sense  of  the  fraternal  relatiooi 
or  inspire  the  spirit  of  fraternal  tenderness,  if  these  fail  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Christ  has  made  Brotherly  love  th^  imme- 
diate, and  great,  object  of  the  new  commandment.  A  new  com* 
tnandmetU  1  give  unto  you^  that  ye  love  one  another.  This  he  said 
immediately  after  he  had  ended  the  first  celebration  of  the  Sacred 
Supper.  The  precept,  in  itself  glorious,  derives  a  peculiar  lustre 
from  the  time^  when  it  was  given  ;  and,  endeared  lo  us  from  its 
own  nature,  is  pre-eminently  endeared  by  the  occasion^  out  of 
which  it  immediately  sprang.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour,  who 
chose  this  solemn,  interesting  period  of  his  life,  as  the  proper  sea* 
son  to  publish  it,  seized  the  occasion,  also,  to  enforce  it  upon  his 
fcJlowers ;  ^nd  subjoined^  Jls  I  have  loved  yotij  that  ye  also  lov% 
one  another.  What  Christian,  in  full  view  of  this  argument,  call 
ftil  to  exercise  the  heavenly  disposition,  required  by  mis  peculiar* 
ly  Divine  precept ;  especially,  when  he  has  before  his  eyes,  in 
tnese  solemn  symbols,  the  transcendent  love  of  his  Saviour  to  him 
exhibited  in  colours  of  life  ? 

But  this  is  not  alh  The  same  Glorious  Penson  taught  us,  hi 
the  same  timcj  that  the  exercise  of  Brotherly  Ute  would  6«,  through 
e^ry  ^*»  '*•  standings  and  decisive^  pro*/  ^f  ^^^  Disapleshtp* 
Hereby,  He  added,  shall  all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  DticipleSj  t/ 
fft  have  love  one  to  another.  From  the  conformity  of  our  tharactef 
to  this  precept,  firom  our  resembla/ice  to  his  character,  all  men^ 
however  prejudiced,  however  hostile  to  Christianity,  would  bd 
compellea  to  perceive  the  sincerity  of  our  profession,  the  reality 
of  our  religious  character,  and  of  course,  the  reality  of  the  Religion^ 
which  we  profess.  Exactly  accordant  with  this  declaration  of 
Christ  has  been  the  fact,  throughout  every  age  of  the  Church^  ^  Thfl 
Brotherly  love  of  Christians,  wherever  it  has  existed  with  Vigoutf 
and  operated  with  activity,  has  been,  to  the  world,  the  controlling 

I>roof  of  the  reality,  and  the  heavenly  origin,  of  the  Christian  Re^ 
igion :  a  proof,  without  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  all  the  other  ar* 
guments,  although  completely  unanswerable,  would  have  been  in^ 
sufficient  to  convmce^  and  still  more  to  persuade,  tnankind.  IfJi 
then,  we  love  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and  wish  td  uphold  his 
religion  in  the  world ;  if  we  love  the  souls  of  men,  and  wish  thett 
to  embrace  the  religion,  which  came  down  from  Heaven ;  if  wd 
love  the  immortal  welfseire  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  wish  them 
to  becotee  heirs  of  the  happy  world,  where  that  welfere  is  contiOM 
VoLi   IV.  48 
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eept*  If  we  are  not  obedient  here ;  our  ruck  must  be  on  iron  sin* 
€m.  If  we  are  not  grateful  here ;  well  may  the  Redeemer  ezclaimi 
The  ox  knowtth  his  otoner^  and  the  ass  his  masUr^s  crt6,  6til  Israel 
4oth  not  know  ;  rnv  people  doth  not  consider* 

To  brine  this  subject  home  to  your  hearts,  behold  your  Redeemer 
nailed  to  the  Cross*  For  whom  was  his  body  broken?  For  whom 
was  his  blood  poured  out  ?  Who  were  the  lost  beings,  whom  he 
came  to  seek  and  to  save^  and  for  whom  he  gave  his  We  a  rmuom  f 
On  whose  account  was  he  forsaken  of  his  Father  ?  For  whom  did 
be  give  up  the  ghost,  and  descend  to  the  grave  ?  Whose  sins  did 
he  wash  away  ?  For  whom  did  he  shut  the  gates  of  perdition,  and 
open  the  door  of  endless  life  ?  Those,  who  are  now  before  me,  are 
the  immortal,  guil*/,  ruined,  beings,  for  whom  all  this  was  dooef 
Yop  are  the  very  sinners,  whom  he  came  to  redeem  from  the  sins 
of  this  life,  and  the  sorrows  of  that  which  is  to  come.  To  you  he 
now  proffers  all  the  blessings  of  his  mediation  :  the  forgiveness  of 
sin ;  t!he  renovation  of  the  soul ;  the  hope,  the  peace,  and  the  joy, 
which  flourish  with  undecaying  beauty  in  a  pious  mind ;  the  eui« 
dance,  the  support,  and  the  consolations  of  his  own  Spirit;  and  an 
interest  in  his  everlasting  love.  You,  he  wishes,  he  labours,  to 
constitute  sons,  and  kings^  and  priests  to  God  our  Father;  and 
holds  out  to  your  acceptance  crowns  of  Immortal  glory.  Reject 
l)im  I  and  you  are  poor^  and  zpretchedy  and  miserable^  and  blindy  end 
nakedf  andftn  want  of  all  things.  Receive  him ;  and  all  things  are 
uours.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  Are  you  reluctant  to  glori^  this 
^Divine  Benefactor  ?  Are  your  hearts  insensible  to  these  obli- 
gations, and  to  the  immea3urable  love,  from  which  they  have  flow- 
ed ?  Has  sin  palsied  all  your  affections  ?  Has  the  icy  hand  of 
spiritual  death  frozen  your  moral  powers ;  and  changed  you  into 
moving  images  of  the  dead  ?  Does  the  voice  of  mercy  soond 
here  over  a  cemetery ;  and  waste  itself  on  the  ii^habitants  of  the 
grave? 

Let  the  hearts  of  Christians  bum  within  them,  while  Christ 
fBieets  them  at  his  table,  and  converses  with  them  on  all  the  ago* 
nies  of  the  Cross,  on  all  the  wonders  of  Redeeming  Love,  and  on 
all  the  glories  of  that  happy  world,  to  which  he  is  gone  before,  io 
ftipare  a  place  for  their  final  residence.  Let  them  listen  with 
transport,  while  he  declares  to  them.  If  I  go^  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you;  I  will  come  again^  and  receive  you  %xnio  myself;  thai^ 
where  lam,  ye  may  be  (uso;  and  let  them  exclaim,  fimen,  Even  eo^ 
frnne  Lord  Jesus. 

5.  The  Benefits  derived  by  the  Church,  from  the  celebration  of 
Mi  ordinance,  present  another  powerful  motive  to  the  ptrformanca 
of  the  duty  m  qtustion. 

He,  who  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  will  love  his 
Church  ;  the  religion  which  it  professes ;  and  the  ordinances,  b^ 
which  that  religion  is  upheld  m  the  world.  Among  these  otdt^ 
nances,  none  has  a  mcfre  direct,  a  more  happy,  influence  upon  the 
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Church,  than  the  Lord^s  Supper.  In  the  preceding  discourse,  I 
have  menlioned,  that  it  was  one  design  of  this  Institution  to  unite 
Christians  in  a  known,  public,  and  efficacious,  bond  of  union. 
Here,  I  then  observed,  they  appear  often  ;  actively ;  publicly  ;  as 
one  body ;  as  professors  of  his  religion ;  as  his  followers,  and  his 
friends.  Here,  they  exhibit  themselves  as  united  in  one  faith,  as 
having  one  common  interest,  and  as  bound  to  one  final,  everlast- 
ing, home. 

Another  design,  as  I  observed  at  that  time  also,  was  to  edify 
Christians  in  the  Divine  life,  by  improving  their  views,  their  affec- 
tions, and  their  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  religion.  In 
both  these  respects,  this  ordinance  is  of  incalculable  importance  to 
the  Church. 

At  the  table  of  Christ  chiefly,  after  their  baptism,  Christians  are 
seen,  and  see  each  other,  as  a  j3ublic  body ;  as  mutual  friends ; 
and  as  followers  of  the  Lamb.  Here,  mutually,  they  give  and  re- 
ceive countenance  and  resolution  ;  worship  together  as  Chris- 
tians only ;  rejoice  together ;  weep  together ;  and  universally  ex- 
ercise the  Christian  graces,  invigorated,  refined,  and  exalted,  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  Gospel.  Here  the  social  principle  of  the 
Intelligent  nature  ascends  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence, of  which  in  this  world,  it  is  capable.  Mind,  here,  refineS| 
enlarges,  and  ennobles,  mind ;  Virtue  purifies  and  elevates  Vir- 
tue ;  and  Evangelical  friendship  not  only  finds  and  makes  friends, 
but  continually  renders  them  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Church,  as  a.  body,  is  here  most  happily 
prepared  for  such  events,  as  in  the  present  world  it  is  taught  to 
expect  by  the  Word  of  God.  Prosperity  it  is  prepared  to  receive 
with  moderation,  gratitude,  and  praise.  Adversity  it  is  fitted  to 
ineet  with  patience  and  submission,  with  serenity  and  firmness. 
In  every  revival  of  religion,  it  is  enabled  to  exult  with  tbankseiv- 
ing;  over  every  decay  of  this  Divine  influence,  to  mourn,  and  to 
pray,  with  sympathetic  tenderness.  Thus  for  all  its  duties  the 
Church  finds,  nere,  a  preparation  indispensable  to  the  best  per- 
formance of  them,  and  motives  to  fidelity  in  this  performance,  im- 
mense in  their  importance,  and  appealing  directly  to  the  best  af- 
fections of  the  heart. 

He,  who  loves  the  prosperity  of  the  Divine  Kinedom,  who  seeks 
to  promote  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Churcn,  and  who  feels 
jsn  Evangelical  desire  to /increase  these  invaluable  blessings  to  his 
fellow-Christians,  will^nd  in  these  considerations  a  motive,  more 
than  sufficient  to  the  faithful  perfdrmance  of  the  duty  in  question. 
By  the  fi'eauent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  every  commu- 
nicant continually  beholds  the  Church  a  compact  body,  possessed 
of  all  the  strength,  firmness,  and  energy,  which  result  from  the 
cordial  union  of  many  in  a  CTcat  and  good  design.  Without  this 
blessing  Christians  are  feeble,  because  they  are  solitary,  and  are 
l^ly  biroken  down ;  becs^use  they  are  destitute  of  mutuau  supportg^ 
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counsel,  and  sympathy.  The  benefits,  which  result  to  mse  or  re* 
liffious  merij  from  walking  with  oihors,  who  are  also  totje,  I  have 
elsewhere  displayed.  Suincc  ii  here  to  say,  that  these  benefits  are 
peculiarly  found  in  communion  at  the  tabic  of  Christ* 

4.  Another  powerful  motive  to  the  performance  of  this  duty^  will 
le  found  by  every  Christian,  in  his  own  Personal  good. 

No  exercises  of  the  Christian  life  are  ordinarily  more  pure^ 
vigorous,  and  evangelical,  than  those  which  are  experienced  at  the 
sacramental  table.  The  sense  which  we  here  feel  of  our  guilt, 
danger,  and  helplessness,  is  apt  to  be  vivid,  and  impressive,  in  an 
junusuai  degree.  Equally  impressive  arc  the  views  which  we  form 
of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  Love.  Here,  godly-sor* 
row  for  sin  is  powerfully  awakened.  Here,  are  sti*ongTy  excited 
complacency  in  the  Divine  character,  admiration  of  the  riches  of 
Divine  grace,  and  gratitude  for  the  glorious  interference  of  Christ 
in  becoming  the  propitiation  of  our  sins.  Here,  Brotherly  love 
H  kindled  mto  a  name  ;  and  Benevolence,  warm,  generous,  and 
expansive,  learns  to  encircle  the  whole  family  of  ^Jam.  Here, 
more  perhaps  than  any  where  else.  Christians  have  the  same  mind^ 
pfhxchwas  also  in  Christ,  and  prepare  themselves  to  walk  as  he  walk'* 
.  id*  Every  Evangelical  affection  hero,  becomes  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive ;  virtuous  resolutions,  stable;  and  the  purposes  of  the  Christian 
life,  exalted. 

By  the  influence  of  these  affections,  the  views  of  every  good  man 
concerning  religious  truth  become  gradually  purified ;  and  his  will* 
ingness  to  receive,  entire,  the  humbling,  painful,  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  is  insensibly  increased. 

In  the  prayers,  particularly,  and  thanksgivings,  which  are  oflfer- 
ed  up  on  this  occasion ;  prayers,  rendered  by  the  occasion  itself 
peculiarly  humble  and  sincere  ;  thanksgivings,  by  the  same  means, 
made  ardent,  unreserved,  and  elevated  ;  the  mind  is  prone  to  feel 
a  sublimity  of  devotion,  an  Evangelical  refreshment,  a  Heavenly 
rapture,  not  often,  it  is  believed,  found  elsewhere. 

jBy  all  these  means  a  Christian  is  furnichedm  the  celebration  ot 
this  ordinance,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  situation, 
with  supporting  evidence  of  his  religious  character.     He  finds  here 
the  lively,  and  therefore  the  distinguishable,  exercises  of  a  good 
mind;  that  disposition,  particularly,  to  obey  God,  which  is  the  soul 
of  his  religion,  and  without  a  conviction  of  which,  all  things  else, 
commonly  considered  as  evidences  of  piety,  must  stand  for  nothing; 
end  with  a  rational  conviction  of  which,  ^11  these  things  are  chiefly 
unnecessary.    The  existence  of  this  disposition,  he  also  finds  most 
happily  evinced  by  its  increasing  strength  ;  the  best,  the  indispen 
sable  evidence,  that  it  has  begun  to  exist.    Multitudes  of  good  men 
obtain  this  invaluable  blessing  here,  who  elsewhere  look,  and  sigh, 
for  it  in  vain.     There  is  scarcely  a  greater  discouragement  to  him 
who  has  entertained  comfortable  hopes  of  being  a  religious  man, 
than  the  regular  destitution  of  these  blessings  at  the  sacramental 
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table.  Graces,  and  hopes,  and  comforts,  which  elsewhere  decay^ 
lalmost  always  revive  here;  not  indeed,  regularly,  at  every  celebra-* 
lion  of  thisoi-dinance;  but  at  certain  happy  seasons,  returning  so 
often,  as  at  least  to  prevent  the  Christian  from  entire  despondence, 
and  usually  so,  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  good  degree  of  resolution  in 
the  course  of  bis  duty. 

How  much  such  beings^  as  we  are,  need  all  these  benefits,  it  19 
hardly  necessary  to  remark.  Should  any  Christian  who  is  present^ 
hesitate  concerning  this  subject ;  let  me  request  him  to  remember 
the  sorrows,  doubts,  and  despondencies  of  the  Psalmist ;  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart ;  a  man  inspired ;  a  man  often  furnished 
with  eminent  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  Let  him  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  his  fellow-Christians;  and  learn  from  their  own  mouths 
their  lukewarmness,  their  sloth,  their  reluctance  to  their  duty,  their 
slowness  of  heart  to  believe,  and  their  general  self-condemnation  ; 
together  with  the  fears  dnd  doubts,  and  melancholy  forebodings, 
springing  from  these  unhappy  sources.  Let  him,  finally,  remember  • 
how  often  himself  has  suffered,  when  temptations  arrested  him } 
his  resolution  became  enfeebled  ;  apprehensions  multiplied;  hope 
gradually  receded  from  his  sight ;  fiiiih  lost  its  hold  on  the  Divine 
promises  ;  and  he  appeared  to  himself  as  vibrating  between  Earth 
and  Heaven,  and  as  a  settled  inhabitant  of  neither.  If,  with 
these  things  in  full  view,  he  \s  at  a  loss  concerning  the  impof* 
tance  of  the  blessings,  which  I  have  recited,  it  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  to  him  their  inestimable 
value. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  these  discourses^ 
I  deduce, 

1 .   7H«  wisdom  of  this  Institution. 

The  ends,  proposed  in  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  hf 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  are  certainly  of  a  most  benevolent  and 
glorious  nature,  and  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  All-perfec^  Mindf 
They  are  the  enlargement,  and  rectification,  of  our  views  concern* 
ing  the  noblest  of  all  subjects,  the  purification  of  our  affections, 
and  the  amendment  of  our  lives.     The  means,  by  which  these 
ends  are  accomplished,  are  equally  efficacious  and  desirable.  Thcjr 
are,  at  the  same  time,  simple  ;  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capacH 
ty ;  in  no  respect  burdensome  5  lying  within  the  reach  of  all  men  j 
incapable  of  being  misconstrued  without  violence  5  and,  therefore^ 
not^  easily  susceptiole  of  mystical,  or  superstitious  perversion.     In 
their  own  proper,  undisguised  nature,  they  appeal  powerfully  to 
the  senses,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart ;   and,   at  the  same 
time,  enlighten,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  understanding.     Ac- 
cordingly, Christians  in  all  ages  have  regarded  this  sacrament  with 
the  highest  veneration  ;  have  gone  to  the  celebration  with  hope ; 
attended  it  with  delight ;  andleft  it  with  improvement  in  the  Evan- 
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geUcal  character.  Gpd  has  been  glorified  by  it  in  a  peculiar  man-* 
ner.  The  numbers,  virtues,  and  comforts,  of  bis  cnildren,  have 
been  increased;  and  the  religion  of  the  Cross  has  been  enabled  to 
triumph  over  the  callous,  obourate^  heart. 

3.  These  obscrvaiuniB  strongly  enforce  the  duty  qf  Preparing  cur* 
iehesfor  every  celebration  of  this  ordinance* 

This  duty,  as  every  person  may  easily  see,  is  powerfully  urged 
by  almost  every  thing,  which  has  been  said  in  these  discourses  \ 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  command^  by  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Institution ;  by  the  nature  of  the  disposition  with  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  attend  it ;  by  the  numerous  and  important  benefits  which 
it  confers^  and,  peculiarly,  by  the  glorious  character  of  the  Saviour 
by  whom  it  was  enjoined. 

The  only  manner  in  which  we  can  rationally  hope  to  fulfil  these 
duties,  or  snare  in  these  blessings,  is  the  faithful  celebration  of  the 
ordinance  itself.  To  such  a  celebration  it  is  ordinarily  indispensa- 
ble, that  we  make  ourselves  ready  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
He  who  comes  to  the  sacramental  table  with  a  thoughtless,  indif- 
ferent, worldly  spirit,  may  expect  to  go  from  it  without  profit,  and 
without  comfort.  Nay,  more  \  as  he  comes  with  an  unworthy  dis- 
position, he  is  bound  to  believe,  that  he  will  eat  and  drink  judg' 
menl  to  himself  The  merely  external  performance  of  any  duty 
neither  promises,  nor  conveys,  any  blessinc  to  the  performer.  The 
road  to  all  blessings  is  obedience ;  and  obedience  always  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart. 

The  proper  means  of  preparing  ourselves  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, are  solemn  contemplations  on  the  great  subjects  of  it ;  ine 
attentive  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  other  religious  books ;  par-» 
ticularly  those  parts  of  them,  which  arc  employed  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Cross,  and  the  love  of  the  Redeemer ;  self-examina- 
tion ;  and  prayer.  Let  a  man  examine  himself  says  St,  Paul^  and 
80  let  him  eat  of  that  breads  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he  that  eattik 
arid  drinketh  unworthily^  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself ^ 
not  di$cetning  the  LorSs  body :  that  is,  not  distinguishing  the  true 
nature  and  design  of  this  ordinance*  The  solemn  contemplation^ 
the  diligent  reaamg,  which  I  have  recommended,  are  indispensable 
means  of  this  discernment;  as  self-examination  is,  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  views  and  disposition  of  our  own  minds.  Prayer,  though 
not  the  only^  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best,  mode  of  self-examination* 
In  the  awful  presence  of  Jehovah,  while  employed  in  the  confess- 
ion of  our  sins,  and  supplication  for  his  mercy,  we  cannot  avoici 
feeling  our  own  unworlhiness,  the  reality,  multitude,  and  aggrava- 
tion, of  our  sins,  and  the  necessity  of  his  grace  to  give  us  the 
victory  over  them ;  a  candour,  and  an  integrity  of  investigation, 
not  easily  attainable  in  any  other  situation.  With  these  means, 
faithfully  employed,  we  may  humbly  hope  for  just  apprehensions 
concernmg  this  solemn  ordinance ;  evangelical  dispositions  in  our 
attendance  upon  it }  and  that  blessing  of  God,  wnicb  will  mate 
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it  efficacious  to  our  comfort,  peace,  and  advancement  in  the  IKvine 
life. 

When  the  glorious  Person,  whom  God  has  ait  King  i^on  his  Holy 
Hill  of  Ziouj  comes  in  to  see  the  guests  at  bis  table  ;  how  delightful 
will  it  be  to  each  of  uS)  my  brethren,  to  be  found  by  him  dad  in 
the  robe  of  righteousness)  and  thus  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
thfe  honour  which  is  his  due !  How  delighlful  to  be  welcomed  by 
him  to  his  table,  and  received  with  smiles  of  complacency !  How 
distressing  on  the  contrary,  how  dreadful,  to  appear  before  him 
toithout  a  wedding  garment  I  Who  must  not  be  speechless^  when 
He  sternly  and  awuilly  demands  the  cause  of  this  unseemly^  and 
irreverent  appearance  ?  Who  must  not  be  overwhelmed  withan« 
g[uish  and  dismay,  to  hear,  pronounced  concerning  himself,  the  ter- 
rible sentence.  Bind  Atm,  hand  and  footj  and  taSt  him  atpoy,  and 
cast  him  into  outer  darkness :  thsrt  shall  bs  weqring  and  gnashing 
tftulhf 


^%^ 
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Mxnwxw  itUI.  16— -18.— Jlf«r»9v«ry  if  thy  BrodUr  tntmau  agabui  flUfy  g$  md  l«0 
Ami  kiifimti,  biiwun  Uue  and  km  aUm  ;  ifht  tkaU  hear  tlu$,  thou  iut  gaimtd 
ihif  Broihtr,  But  tfhe  vriU  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  Mart. 
ifid  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  thru  witnettet,  every  word  maijf  he  eetabHehed,  Anm 
if  ha  thatl  negteei  to  hear  theoh  telt  it  unto  the  Church;  but  if  he  ehaU  naglaii 
tohoortha  CImnhf  let  hkn  be  unto  thee  at  an  heathen  man,  and  a  FuhUeatL 

IN  the  six  preceding  discourses,  I  haye  considered  at  leoglh, 
two  Ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church,  commonly  styled  Sacra« 
ments ;  to  wit,  Baptism  and  the  LorJPs  Supptr.  I  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  another,  and  tne  only  remainmg  ordi- 
nance peculiar  to  that  body ;  to  wit,  Chriuxan  Lnscipliru. 

In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  pomt  out, 

I.   The  Duties  to  be  doncj 

IL   The  Manner^  in  whichj 

III.  The  Ends^  for  tohichj  and, 

IV.  The  Persons^  hy  whom^  they  are  to  be  done}  and, 
V«  The  Motives  to  the  performance. 

I.  The  particular  DuUeS|  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  Christin 
Discipline,  are,  ^ 

1  •   What  may  be  called  Pmate  Remonstrance. 

If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee^go  and  tell  himhisfatdi 
between  thee  and  him  alone  ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother*     But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more^  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may 
be  established.     The  ground  of  proceeding  here,  as  stated  by  our 
Saviour,  is  an   actual  trespass  of  one  member  of  the  Church 
aeainst  another.     It  is  a  trespass,  Eav  68  a^Mgni^'fi  sic  tfa  *o  adskip^  tfm, 
^thy  brother  sin  against  thee.    If  he  commit  a  serious  fault.     The 
mere  operations,  and  evidences,  of  those  infirmities,  which  are 
common  to  good  men  as  well  as  others,  are  no  part  of  this  ground  f 
and  furnish  no  warrant  for  the  proceeding.     2#ealous  persons  are 
often  ready  to  construe  every  such  infirmity  into  a  serious  trans- 
gression, and  to  swell  pence,  owed  to  themselves,  into  the  value  of 
talents.    In  this  manner,  they  degrade  religion  into  a  spirit  of  cap- 
tiousness ;  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  employ  the  authority  of  the 
Church  as  an  engine  to  gratify  their  own  unreasonable  passions, 
and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neighbours.    The  same  things 
are  also  true  of  persons,  of  a  peculiar^  exact  and  rigid  character ;; 
who  often  demand,  that  their  fcllow-Christian»  should  walk  hy 
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rules,  fotmed  b]r  themselves ;  and  appear  to  feel  as  if  themselv^es 
had  been  constituted  definitive  judges  concerning  the  ChrisUaa 
privileges  of  other  men. 

//  must  be  a  fault  actually  cammitted»  ^  thy  brother  trespaa 
ugainst  thee  ;  that  is,  in  reality.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  object  of 
suspicion,  or  belief.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  injure  a  Christian  brother 
by  our  unjust  suspicion,  more  than  he  would  have  injured  us,  had 
he  confnitted  the  very  fault,  of  which  we  suspect  him.  We  aret 
therefore,  to  be  assured  of  the  feet,  before  we  take  any  measures 
of  a  disciplinary  nature.  It  will  always  be  mischievous  to  others, 
as  well  as  disgraceful  and  injurious  to  ourselves,  to  create  faults 
for  them  by  the  indulgence  of  our  own  pass^ns  and  prejudices,  as 
well  as  to  suppose  them,  without  ample  proof. 

When  sucn  assurance,  and  such  prool,  have  been  obtained,  the 
peraoHj  against  whom  the  trespass  is  commititdy  is  here  required  togOf 
und  tell  it  to  the  offending  party  in  a  manner  absolutely  privatet 
No  persons  are  to  be  witnesses  of  the  interview.  Here  he  is  to 
explain,  without  communicating  his  design  to  any  other  person,  his 
own  views  concerning  the  trespass,  and  the  proper  conduct  to  be 
adopted  by  way  of  reparation.  He  is  bound  to  see,  that  these 
views  are  conformed  to  the  Gospel ;  and  that  both  the  temper, 
and  the  language,  are  such,  as  the  Gospel  requires ;  meek;  gentle  | 
unoffending ;  calculated  not  to  irritate,  or  alienate,  but  to  convince, 
persuade,  and  conciliate.  No  strife  is  permitted  by  our  Saviour 
to  arise  here ;  no  provocation ;  no  unkindness.  In  this  manner, 
it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  the  offending  brother  will  be  gained, 
if  ffained  at  all. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  were  allowed  to  operate  with  its 
whole  efficacy ;  every  debate  of  this  nature  would  terminate  here. 
Unhappily,  such  is  not  always  the  case*    Our  Saviour,  foreseeing 
this  state  of  things,  has  provided  for  it  the  best  remedy,  whicb  the 
human  character,  and  circumstances,  will  admit.    He  has,  in  the 
text,  directed  the  person,  aeainst  whom  the  trespass  is  committed, 
to  take,  after  having  failed  to  obtain  reparation,  one  or  two  other 
members  of  the  Church,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  renew  his  efforts  for 
the  same  desirable  purpose. of  gaining  the  trespassing  brother.  These' 
brethren  are  called  in  for  two  purposes.     One  is  ;  that  they  ma^ 
he  witnesses  of  every  thing,  which  pertains  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
transaction*    The  other  is  ;  that  the  weight  of  their  character,  and 
the  joisdom  of  their  counsels,  may  influence  the  trespasser  to  suchfu* 
iure  condttct  towards  his  brother,  as  wUl  become  his  Christian  projes* 
sion.    The  former  of  these  purposes  is  directly  expressed  in  the 
text.     The  latter  is  plainly  involved  in  the  phraseology,  and,  ifhs 
neglect  to  hear  them.    This  supposes  these  brethren  to  use  tneir 
ac^ice,  and  persuasion,  and  of  course,  the  weight  of  their  clmN 
acter,  for  a  right,  and  happy  termination  of  the  controversy. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  obvious,  that  the  persons, 
called  in  for  tUs  purpose,  should  possess  a  c^racter  unexcep« 
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tionable;  particularhr  in  the  eye  of  the  Trespasser;  that  they 
•hould  be  persons  of  weight,  wisdom,  moderation,  and  gentleness; 
and  sufficiently  disinterested  to  consult  the  good  of  both  parties 
with  benevolence,  and  impartiality.  As  these  are  the  men,  whom 
a  Trespasser  will  hear,  if  he  will  hear  any  man ;  so  the  injured 
brother  is  plainly  bound  to  call  to  his  aid  men  of  this  description, 
for  the  adjustment  of  his  controversy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
tdd,  that  both  parties  are  bound  to  listen  with  meekness,  candouri 
and  cordiality,  to  the  counsels  of  these  brethren. 

3.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Disciplnu  it 
Admonition. 

It  may  be,  it  sometimes  is,  the  fact,  that  the  Trespasser  wiU  not 
Ksten  to  private  remonstrance  in  either  of  these  forms.  In  this 
case,  our  Saviour  directs  the  injured  brother  to  bring  his  cause  to 
the  Church.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  thenty  tell  it  unto  the 
Church.  I  shall  hereafter  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Church  in  this  place,  and  shall  presume  here,  that  the  first  appli- 
cation, to  be  made  in  this  case,  is  to  the  body^  commonly  denoted 
by  the  word  in  our  own  Country.  This  body  is  bound  to  receive, 
hear,  and  adjust,  the  cause. 

Should  the  accused  person  be  found  guilty  of  the  fault,  laid  to 
Us  charge ;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Church  solemnly  to  ad- 
monish him  of  bis  sin,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  atoning  for 
it  by  making  the  proper  reparation,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
,    3.  7%e  next  step  in  the  process  is  Excommunication. 

It  is  reasonably  expected,  that  any  member  of  a  Church  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow-Christians,  widi 
whom  he  is  in  immediate  communion.  Accordingly,  the  process  of 
discipline  almost  always  terminates,  here,  with  admonition.  Still 
there  are  cases,  in  which,  either  from  an  apprehension  of  being 
innocent,  or  what  is  probably  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more  un- 
happy, from  passion,  pride,  and  obstinacy,  the  Trespasser  refuses 
to  hear  ^ven  the  solemn  voice  of  this  tribunal.  In  such  cases,  the 
Church  is  directed  to  withdraw  from  him  all  Christian  privileges, 
^  far  as  their  own  comn^union  is  concerned  or  their  power  ex- 
tendst  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  Heathen  man,  and  a  Publican. 
These  yrords,  as  you  well  know,  denoted  to  a  Jew,  the  worst  of  his 
fellow-men.  Among  such  men  the  Trespasser  is  henceforth  to  be 
accounted  by  those,  whom  he  has  refused  to  hear ;  and,  in  my 
view,  by  all»  who  consider  their  system  of  proceedings  as  evaQ« 
gelical. 

This  sentence  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  twofold,  the  greater 
Excommunication^  and  the  less ;  the  latter  not  uncommonly  termed 
suspension.  The  difference  between  them  is  this :  In  the  latter,  a 
person  is  suspended  from  the  privileges  of  Church-membership  for 
a  period ;  sometimes,  however,  an  indefinite  one ;  with  a  hope, 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  will  ere  long  return  to  his  dutjr*  In  the 
former,  he  is  absolutely  excluded  from  all  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
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the  Church,  without  any  apparent  expectation,  that  he  will  be  rein* 
stated  in  them  again. 

This  sentence  existed  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  ancient 
Christians ;  has  been  continued  in  the  Greek  and  Romish  Church- 
es ;  and  exists  amon^  the  various  Protestant  Churches,  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  formality,,  and  severity.  It  was  in  use  even  among 
the  Heathen ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  terrible  punishments, 
inflicted  in  Hindoostan.  Among  the  Jewsj  Greeks^  and  Romanists^ 
and  even  in  the  English  Church,  it  is  followed  by  terrible  conse- 

Siences,  as  well  as  attended*  by  several  circumstances,  to  which 
c  Scriptures,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  give  no  countenance.  In 
Bome  cases  it  has  been  accompanied  by  dreadful  imprecations ;. 
and  followed,  in  some,  by  a  variety  of  civil  disabilities,  and  suffer- 
ings, in  themselves  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  wholly  unwarranted 
by  Christ  or  his  Apostles.  In  this  country,  the  Scriptures  are 
allowed  to  control,  exacdy,  every  thing  relating  to  this  subject. 
Chrill  directs  in  the  text,  that  the  person  who  renases  to  hear  the 
Church,  shall  be  considered  by  it  as  an  Heathen  man,  and  a  Publi- 
can. St.  Paul  directs  the  Church  to  Mark  Ihem  that  cause  rfiri- 
liofu,  and  avoid  them^  Rom.  xvi.  17 :  To  withdraw  from  a  Brother^ 
who  walks  disorder  li/,  2  Thess.  iii.  6  :  and  to  r  eject  ^  after  the  first 
and  second  admonition^  a  Heretic ^  or  a  person  who  creates  division 
among  its  members^  Titus  iii.  10. 

In  all  these  directions  nothing  is  warranted,  beyond  a  single 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  admit  the  offending  brother 
to  a  participation  of  its  peculiar  privileges.  The  crimes  are  all 
specified ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no  right  to  add  to  their 
number.  The  punishment  is  specified :  and  we  have  no  right  to 
add  to  its  severity.  The  reason  is  plain ;  all  the  authority,  which 
the  Church  possesses,  it  derives  solely  from  Christ;  and  can  exer^ 
cise  no  more  than  is  given.  It  can  constitute  no  new  crimes ;  and 
form,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  no  constructive  treasons. 
It  can  add  no  new  modes  of  punishment.  Contempt,  therefore, 
exhibited  in  a  Bishop's  Court,  an  offence  wholly  of  a  civil  nature, 
cannot  be  a  proper  foundation  for  this  punishment.  Nor  can  im- 
prisonment, or  any  other  infliction  of  the  Magistrate,  be  connected 
lawfully  with  Excommunication.  These,  and  all  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  1  consider  as  unhappy  relics  of  preceding,  and  very 
\inhappy,  times. 

St.  Paul  J  1  Cor.  v.  11,  directs  the  brethren  of  that  Church,  not 
to  keep  company^  if  any  man,  that  is  called  a  brother  j  be  a  fornicator  ^ 
or  covetotis^  or  an  idolater^  or  a  railer^  or  a  drunkard^  or  an  extor^ 
turner :  with  such  an  one^  no  not  to  eat.  These  words  contain  an 
additional  punishment  to  that,  which  is  inflicted  under  the  direc- 
tions quoted  above ;  and  require  Christians,  in  the  cases  specified, 
not  voluntarily  to  have  intercourse  with  Church-members,  excom- 
municated for  these  crimes.  I  say  excommunicated  for  these  crimes^ 
because  St«  Paul  supposes  the  persons,  referred  to,  to  be  severally 
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guiliy  or  ihem.  But  ihis  cannot  be  lawfully  supposed,  until  it  h 
proved  before  the  Church,  the  proper  tribunal;  when,  if  unrepent- 
ed  of,  it  is  followed,  of  course,  by  a  sentence  of  eicommanica- 
tion.  In  this  decision  of  St.  Paul,  all  such  intercourse  is  plainly 
forbidden,  as  involves  more  countenance,  and  expresses  less  dis- 
approbation, of  the  offender,  than  voluntarily  eating  with  himal 
a  common  meal.  It  is,  I  think,  reasonably  supposed,  that  pe^ 
sons,  excommunicated  for  other  crimes,  plainly  equivalent  in  de- 
gree  to" those,  which  are  here  specified,  are  lo  be  treated  in  tbe 
same  mannerp  The  word  rofvo;,  in  this  text,  denotes  any  incootl* 
nent  person. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  relation,  which  per- 
sons, baptized  in  their  infancy,  sustain  to  the  Chureh  of  Christ,  and 
deferred  thequestion  concerning  tkt  manner,  iniehich  Iheyare  lobt 
aftclid  by  the  Discipline  of  Iki  Church.  On  this  subject  I  sbalJ 
DOW  make  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  ii  it  tvident  that  auckptrtotu  cannot  bittcon' 
mtinicated. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the  body,  of  which  Uiey  are 
members,  can  never  be  summoned  together,  to  bear  their  cause, 
and  pass  sentence  upon  ihcra  ;  and  frornlbe  additional  fart,  that  no 
part  of  this  body  is  warranted,  lo  act  for  the  whole.  This,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  a  part,  and  a  wise  one,  of  (be  Ecclesiastical  system  of 
the  Gospel ;  indispensable,  perhaps,  to  the  prosperity  of  Reli^tl, 
as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Secondly.  Tht  Ditc'iplint  of  all  such  ptrsoi\s  during  tht  VW 
of  rninorily,  is  committed  supremclif  lo  thtir  Parents  and  Guar. 

Abw,  says  the  Apostle,  I  say,  thai  tkt  heir,  as  long  as  kt  ii  a  chSd, 
differelh  nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all;  but  tt 
under  tutors  and  governors,  until  the  time  appointed  uf  tht  fatkti: 
Gal.  iv.  1,  2.  Here  the  Aposilc  leaches  us,  thai,  so  long  as  we  are 
children,  we  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  our  parents;  even 
as  servants  are  uzider  that  of  their  masters  ;  and  are  obliged  to 
obey  not  only  them,  but  aUo  such  tutors  and  governors,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  appoint  over  us.  In  Col.  iil.  20,  he  commands, 
Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things  ;  and  subjoinSjybr  ikit  U 
mil-pleasing  unto  the  Lord,  Were  the  Church  lo  interfere,  direct- 
ly, in  the  government  of  persons,  thus  situated ;  two  independent 
jurisdictions  would  exist  over  the  same  subject,  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  respect  to  the  same  things.  These,  in  their  exercise, 
could  not,  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  in  its  best  fonB, 
fail  to  clash  in  many  instances.  If  both  jurisdictions  are  rightfiil, 
and  scriptural ;  the  child  would  not  know  which  to  obey.  But 
the  Scriptures  have  settled  this  point,  by  requiring  him  to  obey  Ins 
pueots  tn  all  things,  and  informing  him,  that  this  is  weli-pl«anlf 
unto  the  Lord.    Hence  I  infer,  that  the  diiwct  juritdiction  of  tti 
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Church  over  the  child  must  be  merely  nominal ;  and  can  exist  to  no 
valuable  purpose. 

Thirdly.  The  Church  posseases  an  indirect  control  over  thi  child 
bff  the  control  which  it  has  over  the  parents^  and  this  it  is  botmd  to 
es^ercise  in  every  proper  manner. 

The  parents  are  members  of  a  particular  Church ;  and  therefore 
subject  to  its  discipline.  Every  Church  is  accordingly  bound  to 
reqiuire  such  parents,  as  are  members  of  it,  to  instruct,  and  goveroi 
their  children  ;  and  to  walk  before  them  agreeably  to  the  Gospel* 
1*be  Church  is  bound  to  see,  that  all  this  is  actually  done;  and  to 
call  to  a  solemn  account  all  its  members,  who  neglect,  or  violate, 
these  duties.  This  is  a  control,  which,  if  duly  exercised,  cannot 
fail  of  being  beneficial  to  the  children.  Any  other  must,  I  think, 
be  of  course  injurious. 

Fourthly.  7%«  several  members  of  a  Church  are^  in  my  vieWf 
boimd  also  to  reprove^  and  admonish^  baptized  persons^  whom  they 
see  in  the  commission  of  sin. 

JTiou  shah  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour ^  said  God  to  the  Is^ 
raelites,  and  not  st^er  sin  upon  him  ;  or,  as  in  the  margin,  that  thou 
bear  not  sin  for  him.  This  rule  aj^pears  to  have  the  fullest  appli- 
cation to  the  case  in  hand.  Baptized  persons  have  a  peculiar 
claim  on  professine  Christians  for  this  office  of  love ;  and  are  bound 
to  receive  it  with  humility,  and  reformation.  «. 

Ministers  ought,  in  my  view,  to  make  it  a  business  of  their  min* 
jsterial  office  distinctly  to  unfold  to  them  the  nature  of  their  rela« 
tion  to  God,  and  his  Church  ;  and  solemnly  to  enforce  oh  them  the 
duties,  arising  from  this  relation ;  particularly  the  duties  of  repent* 
ance,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  of  giving  themselves  up  to  God 
in  his  covenant,  and  taking  upon  themselves,  openlv,  the  charac* 
ter  of  Christians.     This,  f  apprehend,  should  be  done  not  only 
from  the  desk,  but  in  a  regular  course  of  laborious  catechetical 
instruction.     The  same  things  should  be  explicitly,  and  solemnly 
enjoined  from  time  to  time  upon  their  parents ;  one  of  whose  first 
(ijuties  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  to  co-operate  faithfully  with  their 
ministers  in  teaching,  and  enjoining,  these  things  upon  their  Chil* 
.dren*     Were  these  things  begun,  as  soon  as  the  children  were  ca- 
pable of  understanding  them,  and  pursued  through  every  succeed* 
IDg  period  of  their  nonage ;  a  fair  prospect,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
^ould  be  opened  for  the  vigorous  growth,  and  abundant  fruitful- 
ness,  of  this  nursery  of  the  Church. " 

Should  baptized  persons,  with  these  advantages,  conduct  then^^ 
yelv^s  frowardly  in  a  course  of  open,  obstinate  iniquity,  after  they 
baye  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  the  Church  may,  w^ith  the  strieC« 
est  propriety,  shut  them  out  from  these  privileges,  until  by  a  peni- 
leQt  auQ  becoming  deportment,  thjey  shall  manifest  their  contrition 
fyt  their  jguilty  conduct^  not  however  without  previous  and  ampte 
l^iiDCUUtion*  I  will  further  suggest,  that,  in  my  own  view,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  each  CbincD,  at  their  meetings  for  evangelical 
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conversation  and  prayer,  to  summon  the  baptized  persons,  who  are 
minors,  to  be  present  at  convenient  seasons,  while  the  Church  of- 
fers up  prayers  to  God  peculiarly  for  ihera ;  and  to  pray  for  them, 
particularly,  al  other  meelings,  holdcn  for  these  purposes. 

Were  all  these  things  regularly,  and  faithfully  done  ;  (and  they 
all  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  persons,  baptized  in 
their  infancy)  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  a  new  face  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  put  upon  the  condition,  and  character,  of  the 
persons  in  question.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  much  less 
attention  is  paid  to  them  in  modern,  than  in  ancient,  times ;  at  least 
by  Churches  in  general ;  and  less,  I  think,  by  ourselves,  than  bj 
our  Ancestors. 

II.  The  Manner^  in  which  Discipline  is  to  be  conducted^  nest 
claims  our  attention. 

Concerning  this  subject,  there  can  be  little  debate,  or  doubt* 
We  are  abundantly  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  that  private  remon« 
strancc,  and  public  admonition,  are  ever  to  be  administered  with 
lowliness  of  mind,  with  entire  candour  and  moderation  ;  with  un- 
biassed equity ;  with  a  spirit  of  meekness,  patience,  and  forbear- 
ance. The  Servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive^  but  be  gentle  to  all 
men  ;  and  must  here  be  especially  upon  his  euard  against  the  in- 
trusion of  every  passion,  and  the  adoption  of  all  improper  conduct; 
because  here,  as  he  is  obliged  to  assume  some  degree  of  authori- 
ty, and  is  at  times  employed  in  endeavouring  to  redress  injuries, 
i^hich  himself  has  received,  he  will  be  in  peculiar  danger  of  de- 
parting from  his  duty.  A  false  step,  at  the  commencement  of  thift 
process  in  private  remonstrance,  is  eminently  mischievous ;  be- 
cause from  this  commencement  the  whole  process  is  apt  to  derive 
its  character.  Yet,  here,  such  a  step  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected 
more  than  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  progress.  The  remon- 
strant is  often  wholly  unexperienced  in  business  of  this  nature  f 
often  personally  interested ;  usually  in  some  degree  agitated,  and 
therefore  in  danger  of  being  off  his  guard  ;  frequently  ignorant  of 
what  is  precisely  his  duty  ;  possessed  of  an  authority  in  a  great 
measure  undefined,  except  by  his  own  discretion  ;  and  this  discre- 
tion less  perfect  in  many  cases,  than  could  be  wished.  Thus  cir* 
Qumstanced,  the  best  and  wisest  men  are  in  some  danger  of 
acting  with  impropriety ;  while  others,  of  an  inferior  character,  are 
proportionally  more  exposed.  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  here, 
that  this  is  the  stage  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  peculiarly  attend- 
ed with  hopes  of  success.  While  the  subject  of  remonstrance  is 
concealed  from  the  .view  of  the  Public ;  pride,  that  insidious  ene- 
my of  all  men,  even  the  best ;  the  desire  of  self-justification ;  the 
fear  of  losing  one's  character  in  the  view  of  one's  family,  friends, 
and  neighbours;  and  the  heat  and  obstinacy,  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  controversy,  already  advanced  ;  are  not,  here,  unless 
by  some  unhappy  imprudence,  roused  to  any  great  de^e  of  ex* 
ertion..    If  the  mind  is  ever  calm,  and  self-possessed  ^  it  is  at  thi^ 
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time.  If  hope  is  to  be  ardently  indulged  any  where ;  it  is  here* 
Let  the  remonstrant,  therefore,  remember;  and  let  those  who  ac- 
company him  remember  also ;  that  here  they  are  cither  to  gain,  or 
lose,  their  brother.  With  an  object  of  this  inestimable  importance 
before  them,  thei'e  will  ever  be  reason  to  hope,  that  the  fault  will 
not  be  theirs. 

Here,  I  beg  leave  to  give  it,  as  my  own  opinion,  founded,  as  | 
trofit,  both  on  the  Scriptures  and  experience,  that/>rtva^e  contro' 
verties  between  Individuals  of  the  Church,  arising  from  supposed 
personal  offences,  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  refusing  ike 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Church,  be  terminated  without  being  brought 
to  its  decision.  This  1  take  to  be  the  vrry  spirit  of  the  text.  U  is 
intended  by  our  Saviour,  that  the  o6fenJer  should  hearj  and  yield 
to,  those  brethren,  who  accompany  the  remonstrant*  St.  Paul^ 
also,  finding  fault  with  the  Corinthiaix  Christians  for  going  to  law 
before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints,  says,  Do  ye  not  knowf 
that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  F  and  tf  the  world  shall  is 
judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters  ?  ff!, 
then,  ye  have  judgments  of  things,  pertaining  to  this  life  ;  set  ihem 
to  judge,  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church.  I  will  not  stay  to 
comment  on  the  translation  of  these  verses,  although  I  think  it  in- 
correct ;  because  every  translation  of  them  will  comcide  with  mjr 
own  design.  It  is  this,  that  the  controversies  between  individual 
Christians,  the  secular  controversies  especially,  are  here  directed 
by  St.  Paul  to  be  brought  for  decision  before  other  members  of 
this  Church ;  and,  according  to  the  present  version,  before  thosei 
even  of  little  estimation,  for  their  attainments,  in  the  view  of  tha 
Church.  If  the  Corinthians  were  to  issue  their  personal  contro- 
versies m  this  manner,  it  is  plainly  reasonable  and  proper,  that 
ours  should  be  issued  in  a  similar  manner.  If  those,  who  pos- 
sessed a  humble  character  in  the  e}'es  of  the  Corinthian  Churchi 
were  competent  to  determine  their  controversies ;  the  superior 
members  of  our  own  Churches  are  certainly  competent  to  deter- 
mine ours. 

Experience  has,  in  my  view,  long  since  proved,  that  controvef* 
siesot  this  nature  are  apt  to  be  begun  with  resentment,  and  main- 
tained with  violence ;  and  to  wear,  at  their  commencement,  and 
throughout  their  progress,  the  aspect  of  a  common  litigation.  Of 
course,  they  are  often  attended  with  all  the  evils  of  such  a  litiga* 
tion,  and  many  more  ;  are  carried  on  with  bitterness  and  animos* 
ity,  and  end  in  riveted  hatred ;  are  the  means  of  impairing  Chris- 
tianity in  the  parties,  of  leading  them  into  many  and  great  sins, 
and  of  leaving  them  in  a  state,  litile  fitted  for  improvement  or  coia- 
fort,  of  splitting  a  Church  into  divisions,  and  of  injuring,  if  not 
destroying,  the  usefulness  of  its  Minister.  At  the  same  time,  they 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  neighbourhood ;  expose  the  Christian  chaiy 
scter  to  shame,  disgust,  and  reprobation  ;  wound  the  prospenf 
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t(FTeli((ioQ ;  and  become  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  worst  of  its 
%ta!efDies« 

'  Mmonitum  and  Excommtmication  should  be  admintsitred  ipiik 
ike  fame  dispositions^  which  have  been  mentioned  as  proper  accom' 
^niments  of  Private  Remonstrance  ;  united  with  a  solemnilifjfirtfh' 
fuss^  and  authority ^  becoming  the  character  of  a  Church.  To'the 
Idignity  of  this  tribunal,  calmness,  moderation,  and  tenderness,  are 
indispensable.  The  wisdom,  which  should  preside  in  it,  is  that 
vAicA  if  from  above^  p^^e^  peaceable^  g^tle^  and  easih/  entreated^ 
[full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits^  without  partiality^  and  withmU  Ay> 
pocfigUm 

Before  this  tribunal,  also,  no  causes  should  be  permitted  to  com 
io  trial  J  of  which  the  subjects  are  not  distinctly  specified ;  together 
triih  the  time  andplace^  at  which  they  have  existed  j  and  all  the  mo- 
ierial  circumstances^  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  All  these 
<OQght,  also,  to  be  communicated  to  the  person  accused,  a  sufficient 
-time  before  the  trial,  to  give  him  a  full  opportunity  for  preparing 
Us  defence. 

When  a  trespasser  has  been  excommunicated;  every  proper 
inducement  should  be  holdm  out  to  him  to  return  by  repentance^  and 
reformation.  For  this  end,  the  Minister,  and  other  persons  ot 
fifsijght  in  the  Church,  should  take  every  proper  and  promising oc> 
^siontogive  him  their  best  counsels,  and  exhortations.  As  this 
ought  to  be  done  for  a  Heathen,  and  a  Publican  ;  it  wiil,  I  pre- 
•ume,  B^  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  him. 

Formerly,  Excommunication  was  accompanied  by  many  ex- 
imssions  of  a  spirit,  not  more  hostile  to  the  trespasser,  than  to 
vhristianity.  The  Object  of  it  was  cursed  in  form,  and  solemnly. 
Consigned  to  perdition.  Happily  for  us,  no  severities,  even  of 
form,  exist  in  this  sentence  here,  beside  those,  which  are  plainly 
Authorized  by  the  Scriptures. 

III.  The  Ends  J  for  which  Christian  Discipline  was  instituted^  an 
Mf  following. 

1.  The  Amendment  of  those,  who  transgress. 

For  this  end,  ever}'  part  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  is  calcu- 
lated, as  if  it  had  no  other  object.  The  attention,  paid  to  it,  is, 
however,  perfectly  justified  by  its  iuportance.  This  is  no  less 
than  the  reformation  of  a  lapsed  Christian  Brother.  His  peace; 
his  Christian  character;  his  worthy  participation  of  Christian  priv- 
ileges ;  his  recovery  of  the  Divine  approbation  ;  his  future  useful- 
ness in  the  present  life ;  the  measure  of  his  happiness  in  the  life  to 
come;  and  even  his  salvation  itself;  are  all  deeply  concerned, 
and  oftentimes,  absolutely  involved,  in  these  administrations.  That 
these  objects  are  at  times  accomplished  by  Private  Remonstrance, 
and  Public  Admonition,  will  probably  not  be  doubted.  With  equal 
CMainty  are  they  accon^lished  by  Excommunication.  This  is 
^fDfiCtly  declared  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5,  In  the  name  of  th^ 
i^rd  Jtrtfs  Chrisif  being  gathered  together j  in  better  language,  being 
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gathered  together  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jtsus  Christy  and  of  my 
Spirit^  with  the  povcer  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  I  command  you  ui 
deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  fleshy  that  the 
spirit  may  he  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

2.  Another  End  of  this  Discipline  is  the  Purification  of  the  Chut  A 
from  unworthy  members* 

Taresj  we  know,  are  sown  in  this  world  ;  and  will  grow  together 
with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest.  So  long  as  they  arc  undistinguish* 
able  from  the  wheat,  it  is  unlawful  for  us  to  eradicate  them,  lest  io#' 
root  up  the  wheat  also ;  but  when  they  are  clearly  discovered  in  the 
field  of  Christ,  they  arc  to  be  removed.  The  rules  which  are  givcQ 
us  for  this  purpose,  are  perfect,  so  far  as  it  may  be  safely  entrusted' 
to  the  prudence  of  man.  As  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whoh- 
lump;  Christians  are  required  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven^  that  the- 
Church  may  become  a  new  lump^  pui*e  and  unleavened. 

3.  Another  End  of  this  System^  is  the  Preclusion  of  unworthy- 
members  from  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  probably  kept  pure  by  preventing  unworthy 
members  from  uniting  themselves  with  it,  more  eficctually,  than  by 
excluding  them  after  they  arc  united.  Wicked  men  never  love 
Christian  Discipline;  and  are  often  prevented  from  attempting  to 
become  members  of  the  Church,  by  the  fears  of  fallin?  under  its 
censures.  To  good  men  it  is  only  a  privilege.  Faithful  subject* 
of  an  earthly  government  regard  its  wholesome  laws  with  all  their 
penalties,  and  the  just  execution  of  them  with  all  its  pains  and  ter* 
rors,  as  eminent  blessings.  These  laws  they  so  entirely  choose  to 
obey;  to  this  administration  they  intend  to  be  so  uniformly  subjects  {• 
as  hardly  ever  even  to  think  of  their  severity,  and  to  feel  nothing- 
but  their  beneficial  influence.  Whatever  apprehension  they  may 
at  times  inspire,  such  men  consider  them,  only  as  a  useful  motive^ 
to  a  more  uniform  and  faithful  obedience. 

Indeed,  this  subject  furnishes  a  beneficial  criterion  for  the  det^p>- 
mination  of  onr  religious  character.     If  we  cordially  relish  the 
Discipline  of  Christ^s  Church,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  to  add 
to  other  motives  those,  which  it  furnishes  us  for  diligence,  fidclityi 
and  exactness  in  the  Christian  life  ;  there  is  solid  reason  to  hope, 
that  we  love  that,  which  is  good  ;  and  are,  therefore,  real  follower*' 
of  the  Redeemer.    If,  on  tnc  other  hand,  we  are  impatient  of  ibis 
mild  and  equitable  government,  and  live  in  a  continual  and  slavish 
dread  of  its  terrors ;  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  conclude,  that 
we  love  the  conduct,  which  this  system  punishes ;  disrelish  the- 
purity  which  it  requires ;  and,  of  course,  have  made  a  profesrioDi 
which  is  unfounded  and  insincere. 

Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  more  than  all  other  means,  has  con* 
tributed  to  preserve  whatever  purity  has  been  founfd  in  the  Church ^ 
<rf  Christ ;  and  in  a  greater  degree  prevented  it  from  being  crowded ^ 
by  unworthy  members.    Christians,  therefore,  cannot  failto  regard^ 
their  Discipline  as  an  invaluable  blessing. 
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4*  77u  Improvement  of  Christians  is  another  importarU  end  of  this 
tutittUion. 

This  Eod  ha$  always  been  promoted,  and  often  in  an  eminent 
degree,  by  a  well-directed  administration  of  Christian  Discipline. 
From  the  social  nature  of  man,  that,  which  concerns  others,  is  in* 
stinctively  applied  to  ourselves.  From  the  sins  of  others,  we  learn 
not  to  sin  in  the  same  manner.  By  their  negligence  we  are  warn- 
ed of  our  own  danger,  and  induced  to  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray, 
that  we  enter  not  into  their  temptations.  By  their  repentance,  and 
return  to  their  duty,  we  are  forcibly  admonished  of  our  own  daily 
necessity  of  reformation.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  edify- 
ine  sights  than  a  lapsed  Christian,  ingenuously  confessing  his  sin, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  imploring  the  for* 
giveness  of  God  and  a  re-union  to  the  family  of  Christ,  and  re- 
commencing the  Christian  life  with  new  amiableness  and  beauty* 
Nothing  in  this  world  more  resembles  the  joy  of  aneels  oyer  a  re- 
penting sinner,  than  the  emotions,  excited  in  the  minds  of  good  men 
Dgr  this  solemn  transaction. 

5.  Another  End  of  this  Institution  is  to  keep  the  character  of  tk^ 
Church  unblemished  in  the  eye  of  mankind. 

On  the  Character  of  the  Church,  as  it  appears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  character  of  Religion  itself* 
In  a  former  discourse,  I  have  shown,  how  much  more  real,  and  im- 
pressive. Religion  seems  to  the  minds  of  sinners,  when  beheld  in 
the  life  of  a  person,  who  adorns  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour^ 
than  when  seen  only  with  the  eye  of  speculation.  The  exemplary 
and  unblameablc  conduct  of  a  Church  is  proportionally  a  more 
convincing,  and  more  persuasive,  source  of  these  impressions* 
When  the  Church  is  fair  as  the  Moon^  and  beautiful  as  Tirzah :  she 
is  also  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  Genuine  virtue  is  an  aw- 
ful object  to  sinful  men.  In  vain  do  they  labour  to  shake  off  their 
reverence,  and  their  dread,  of  this  object.  It  is  settled  in  their 
minds  by  the  unalterable  constitution  of  God;  and  is  irresistibly 
forced  upon  them  by  their  consciences,  whenever  the  object  is 
Vfought  before  their  eyes.  Nothing  but  furious  passion,  or  ab- 
solute profligacy,  will  prevent  any  man  from  entertaining  these 
views.  But  they  are  not  necessary  views  only.  They  are  also 
eminently  profitable ;  as  was,  I  prcsun^e,  satisfactorily  shown  in 
that  discourse.  lie,  who  is  at  a  loss  concerning  this  truth,  may 
easily  satisfy  hi^iself  by  observing  what  experience  abundantly 
testifies,  that,  wherever  Churches  either  pervert,  or  abandon,  the 
discipline  instituted  by  Christ,  they  themselves  .bccrme  lax, /ti^et 
warm^  and  possessed  only  of  a  name  to  iive^  and  that  Religion, 
around  them,  hastens  towards  a  final  extinction.  Wherever  this 
Discipline  is  scrrpturally  maintained ;  Churches  are  adorned  with 
the.  beauty  of  holiness;  and  religion,  usually  at  least,  flourisbeii 
ftpong  those  who  are  without, 
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IV.  My  own  views  concerning  the  Persons^  by  whom  DiscipKne  ir 
to  be  administered^  will  be  sufficiently  communicaled  in  the  follow- 
iog  observations. 

1.  The  persons^  who  are  to  administer  private  Remonstrance^  art 
plainly  pointed  out  in  the  text. 

Concerning  these,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  debate.     Not  a 
little  doubt,  however,  has  arisen,  in  Ais  country  at  least,  concern- 
ing the  cases,  in  which  such  Remonstrance  is  a  necessary  commence* 
ment  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,     A  multitude  of  Christians,  in 
our  own  country,  have  supposed,  that  the  steps,  mentioned  in  the 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  are  indispensable  in  every  case  of 
transgression^  whether  public  or  private.     Others  have  believed, 
that,  as  the  case  mentioned  in  the  text  is  a  private  case  merely, 
%nd  as  the  discipline  involved  in  it,  seems  applicable  to  such  a  case 
only,  it  is  not  to  be  employed,  when  the  transgression  is  public. 
The  latter  of  these  opinions  is,  in  ray  view,  just.     In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  public  transgression  plainly  demands  no  private  in- 
terference.    Them  that  sin,  says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  rebuke  before 
all;  that  others  also  may  fear.   1  Tim.  v.  20.     ^  man  that  is  an 
Heretic,  says  the  sam3  Apostle  to  Titus,  after  a  first  and  second 
admonition,  reject.  Tit.  iii.  10.    By  them  that  sin,  I  understand  the 
Apostle  to  mean  them  that  sin  publicly;  and  suppose  St.  Paul  here 
to  direct  a  public  admonition  as  the  immediate,  and  proper,  act  of 
discipline  for  such  a  transgression.     A  Heretic  is  a  sower  ofdivis» 
ions,  or  the  leader  of  a  faction,  in  the  Church.     Such  a  person  Titus 
was  commanded  to  reject  after  a  first  and  second  admonition  ;  both 
plainly  public  ;  since  they  .were  to  he  both  administered  by  Titus 
oimself,  in  the  character,  and  office,  of  a  Minister.     This  is  evi- 
dent, also,   from  the  reason  subjoined  in  the  following  verse* 
Knowing  that  he,  who  is  such,  is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  con* 
demned  of  himself.     In  other  words.  Because  thou  knowest,  that 
such  a  person  is  subverted,  or  overturned ;  and  is  certainly  guilty 
of  sin :  being  proved  to  be  a  sinner,  by  the  known  fact  that  he 
makes  divisions  in  the  Church,  or  heads  a  party  against  its  peace. 
It  is  here,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  two  public  admonitions  are 
herereouired  to  be  given  to  the  Heretic  before  his  Excommunica- 
tion.    As  there  is  no  difference  between  Heretics,  and  other  public 
sinners,  I  should  regard  this  as  the  proper  rule  of  proceeding  in 
all  cases  of  Discipline,  which  were  not  commenced  with  private 
Admonition. 

But  in  this  Country,  there  is  such  an  universal  persuasion,  that 
Private  Remonstrance  is  indispensable,  even  where  a  transgress- 
'  ion  has  been  public,  as  to  make  it,  in  my  view,  expedient  to  com- 
mence the  process  of  discipline  in  this  manner,  in  most,  if  not  all, 
instances.  The  minds  ot  Christians,  generally,  are  here  fully 
possessed  of  a  conviction,  that  this  is  a  right,  established  by  the 
.-ocriptures ;  and,  whenever  it  is  omitted,  feel  as  if  all,  that  wai 
jright,  had  not  been  done«    Excommunicated  persons,  therefore, 
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feci  salisfied  in  every  such  case,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ChrisCiao 

community  is  so  far  on  their  side,  and  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  Church,  This,  also,  will  ordinarily  be  the  opinion  of  a  con- 
sidcrai)lc  pnrt  of  its  members.  Ilcncc  the  censure  will  be  strip- 
ped of  much  of  its  fjropcr  jiowcr.  The  man,  who  is  censured, 
will  feel  himself  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  controversy  with  the 
Church  ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  little  inclined  to  reformation  or 
repenuince.  The  Church  will  feel  itself  weakened ;  and  all  its 
enemies  will  manifest  their  hostility  by  clamouring  agaJDSt  its  in- 
justice. For  these  reasons,  prudence  appears  plainly  to  demaDd 
the  adoption  of  Private  remonstrance  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
these  evih. 

As  the  administration  of  this  Remonstrance  will,  in  such  a  case, 
be  a  duty  incumbent  alike  on  all  the  members  of  the  Church ;  it 
will  be  asked.  By  whom  shall  this  duty  be  performed  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  given  differenily,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent constitutions  of  Churches.  In  our  ozo/i,  it  ought  unqueslionabljr 
to  be  performed  by  persons,  commissioned  by  the  Church.  No 
others  will  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  case  with  unquestionable 
propriety. 

3.  Admonition  and  Excommunication  are  to  he  administered  by  /Ae 
Pastor^  or  J  when  there  is  no  Pastor j  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Church, 
in  conformity  to  a  vote  of  the  Church. 

Wherever  a  Church  is  vacant,  it  will  always  be  ezpedienti 
that  a  neighbouring  Minister  should  be  requested  to  perfonn  this 
office. 

That  these  sentences  should  be  the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  Churchy 
and  executed  under  their  a^Uhnriiy^  is  lo  me  cofiiplotcly  evident 
from  the  Scriptures.  This  1  do  not  gather  from  the  text;  nor 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word  Church ;  wliich.  I  am  well  aware,  is 
very  various.  At  the  lime  when  the  precej)ts  in  the  text  were  de- 
livered, the  Christian  Churcli  was  not  organized.  It  may  there- 
fore be  ditKcuJL  to  settle  precisely  the  sense,  in  which  our  Saviour 
used  the  term  on  this  occasion  ;  or  to  make  any  satisfactory  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  On  ihc  text,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  insist. 

There  is  in  the  Scriptures  a  single  case  of  Discipline  recited, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  hut  one,  in  which  the  administration  was 
committed  wholly  to  uninspired  hands  ;  or,  perhaps  in  belter 
terms,  to  persons  not  extraordinarily  commissioned  to  direct  Ec- 
clesiastical con.cerns.  This  is  the  case  of  ihr  incesluous  person  in 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  St,  Paul^  in  1  Cor.  v.  directs  the  members 
of  that  Church  to  assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of  excommu^ 
nicating  this  person  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Tno  Church  accord- 
ingly assembled,  and  excommunicated  the  man,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.  In  the  sixth 
mete  of  this  chapter,  St.  Paul  savs,  Sufficient  to  such  a  man^  ti 
M^ punishment y  which  was  injlictea  of  many  ;  uvo  cmv  ^Xfiowiv  ;  Iltf 
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^Prallji  by  'A«  majority  ;  that  is,  by  the  majority  of  the  Cnrmfhfan 
Church ;  the  persons  addressed  in  this  cHaplcr,  and  throughout 
these  Epistles. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  sentence  was  directed  hy  St.  Paul;  1 
acknowledge  it.  But  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
Vorint Man  Church  B%  a  Body  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  executed 
by  their  vote,  and  Ecclesiastical  audiority.  There  was,  here,  no 
Med  of  a  formal  trial.  The  question  concerning  the  guilt  of  the 
man  was  already  settled  by  abundant  evidence.  The  A  posits, 
therefore,  only  taught  the  Corinthian  Church  their  duty  in  such  a 
case ;  and  required  them  to  perform  it.  Had  he  meant  to  exer- 
cise his  apostolical  authority  in  a  judicial  manner;  he  would  have 
excommunicated  the  incestuous  person  bv  a  sentence  of  his  own  ; 
as  he  excommunicated  Hymmaus  and  Alexander;  and  not  have 
left  him  to  a  sentence  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  This  is  further 
ilhistrated  by  the  fact,  that  St.  Paul  beseeches^  not  commands^  the 
Corinthians^  to  restore  this  excommunicalod  man  :  verso  8.  Where-' 
forej  I  beseech  you,  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  toward  him. 
This  request  plainly  teaches  us,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Apostle, 
th.e  Corinthian  Church  were  possessed  of  the  power,  by  which,  this 
restoration  was  to  be  accomplished. 

What  it  was  proper  for  the  Cor/w/Aiffn  Church  to  do  in  this  case, 
is  unquestionably  proper  to  be  done  by  every  other  Church  in  a 
similar  case.  As  this  is  the  only  Scripttiral  examy)1e,  in  which  a 
sentence  of  Excommunication  was  passed  by  men,  not  extraordi- 
narily commissioned ;  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  decisive  rule  of  pro- 
i:iecding  to  all  other  Churches.  The  peculiar  conduct  of  Apos- 
tles, and  other  extraordinarily  commissioned  persons,  must,  in 
most  cases,  be  very  imperfectly  applicable  as  a  nile  (or  us.  It 
will  be  impossible,  I  apprehend,  to  show,  that  the  powers,  sometimes 
necessarily  vested  in  these  men,  have  descended  to  any  men,  who 
are  now  living.  My  own  opinions  concerning  Bishops^  in  the  pre- 
latfcal  sense,  have  been  given  in  precedinej  divscourses.  Ruling 
tXders  are^  in  my  apprehension^  scriptural  Officers  of  the  Christian 
tSiurch ;  and  1  cannot  but  think  our  defection,  with  respect  to 
these  officers,  from  the  practice  of  the  first  settlers  of  Mew  Eng* 
landj  an  error  in  Ecclesiastical  Government.  But  the  present  oc- 
casion will  not  permit  an  exhibition  of  my  views  concerning  tiiis 
Subject  at  large. 

f%ere  are  many  casesy  in  which  Individuals  are  dissatisfied^  chi 
reasonable  grounds^  with  the  judgment  of  a  Church*  It  is  perfectly 
bbvious,  that  in  a  debate  between  two  members  of  the  same 
Church,  the  parties  naay,  in  many  respects,  stand  on  unequal 
ground.  One  of  them*  may  be  ignorant ;  without  family  connex* 
ions;  in  humble  circumstances ;  and  possessed  of  little  or  no  pct^ 
sonal  influence.  The  other  may  be  a  person  of  distinction  ;  opu^ 
lent;  powerfully  connected;  of  superior  understamiine ;  and  ^ 
great  persotml  influente,  not  only  in  the  Chiltcb,  but  ^u6  iti  thfr 
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Country  at  large.  As  things  are  in  this  world,  it  is  imoossible, 
Lhat  these  persons  should  possess,  in  any  coolroversy  beiween 
ihem,  equal  advariLages.  Beyond  all  this,  the  Church  itself  may 
be  one  parly,  and  a  poor  and  powerless  member  the  oiher.  la  this 
case  also,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  the  individual  must  labour 
ander  every  supposahle  disadvantage,  to  which  a  righteous  cause 
can  be  subjected.  To  brinz  ibe  parlies  in  these,  or  any  similar 
circumstances,  as  ncor  to  a  state  of  equality  as  human  aOairs  nrtll 
permit,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary,  that  rvtry  Ecdtjuulical 
ooda  should  have  its  Tribunal  of  Apptuli ;  a  superior  Judicaiure, 
;stablished  by  common  consent,  and  vested  with  authority  to  issue 
inally  all  those  causes,  which,  before  a  siogle  Church,  are  obvi- 
jusly  liable  to  a  partial  decision. 

Such  a  tribunal  in  all  the  JVea-England  States,  except  this,  ii 
bnned,  by  what  is  called,  a  Stlecl  Council,  that  is,  a  Council  muIU' 
illy  chosen  by  the  contending  parlies.  This  has  long  apjieared 
o  me  a  Judicatory  most  unhappily  constituted.  The  parlies  choose, 
)f  course,  eucb  persons,  as  they  suppose  most  liKely  to  favour 
bcmselves.  If,  ihercrorc,  they  commit  no  mistakes  in  the  choice; 
he  Council  may  be  considered  as  divided  in  opinion,  before  it  as- 
■erables;  and  as  furnishing  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  will 
tot  be  Ifiss  dividedaflerwariis.  Its  proceedings  will  frequently  be 
narked  with  strong  partialities;  anil  its  decisions,  if  made  at  all, 
iiill  not  unfrequenUy  be  those  of  a  bare  majority.  Coming  from 
lifferenl  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  have  no  common  rules  of  t>n>- 
ceding.  Afler  its  decisions,  its  existence  ceases.  Its  respoiuh 
jility  vanishes  with  its  existence  ;  as -does,  also,  the  sense  of  iu 
auiborily.  As  the  members  IVeqncnily  come  IVom  a  diiiance;  it 
can  have  no  knowledge  concerning  those  numerous  parliculatt, 
which  respect  the  Iransaclions  to  be  judged  of;  and  the  charac- 
ters,  interests,  views,  and  contrivances,  of  those,  who  are  imtnedi* 
ately  concerned.  As  individuals,  these  members  may,  in  somC 
instances,  have  much  weight;  and  in  certain  circumstances  Taaj,bj 
their  wisdom  and  piety,  do  much  good.  But  all  this  must  ansc 
solely  from  their  personal  character.  As  a  Council,  as  a  Judica- 
tory, they  can  have  scarcely  any  weight  at  all ;  for,  as  they  disap- 
pear when  the  trial  is  ended,  they  are  forgotten  in  their  united 
character;  and,  having  no  permanent  existence,  are  regarded  willi 
no  habitual  respect,  and  even  with  no  prejudice  in  their  favour. 
Very  often  also,  as  they  were  chosen  on  partial  principles,  they 
are  led  of  course  to  partial  decisions;  and  leave  behind  them 
■ery  unhappy  opinions  concerning  Ecclesiastical  GoverniDeiit  at 
BTge. 

Jn  this  Slate,  a  much  happier  mode  has  been  resorted  to,  for  the 

pplishment  of  this  object.     The  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  is  her* 

Judalim}  a  standing  body,  composed  of  the  settled  Mmit- 

Kthio  an   associational  aittnct,    and  Delegates   from  th* 

vet  io  the  same  district ;  a  body  always  existmg,  of  acknoW' 
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led^ed  authority;  of  great  weight ;  possessed  of  all  the  impartiali^ 
ty,  incident  to  human  affairs  ;  feeling  its  responsibility  as  a  tUng 
of  course ;  a  Court  of  Record,  having  a  regular  system  of  prece- 
dents ;  and,  from  being  frequently  called  to  business  of  this  n» 
lure,  skilled,  to  a  good  degree,  in  the  proper  modes  of  proceeding* 

The  greatest  defect  in  this  system,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ward 
of  a  siili  superior  Tribunal  to  receive  appeals^  in  casesy  where  theg 
are  ob'diously  necessary.  These  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pap* 
ticularize.  Every  person,  extensively  acquainted  with  Ecclesias- 
tical aflFairs,  knows  that  such  cases  exist.  The  only  remedy,  pro^ 
vided  by  the  system  of  Discipline  established  in  this  State,  for 
those,  who  feel  aggrieved  by  a  Consociational  judgment,  is  to  in* 
troduce  a  neighbouring  Consociation  as  assessors  with  that^  which  hoi 
given  the  judgment^  at  a  new  hearing  of  the  cause.  The  prcrvmton 
of  this  partial,  imperfect,  tribunal  of  appeals,  is  clear  proof,  that 
those,  who  formed  the  system,  perceived-the  absolute  necessity  dt 
•ome  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  Judicatory,  which  they  have 
furnished  of  this  nature,  is  perhaps  the  best,  which  the  Churches 
of  the  State  would  at  that,  or  any  succeeding  period,  have  con* 
Rented  to  establish.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  were  they  disposedi 
they  might  easily  institute  one^  which  would  be  incomparablj 
better. 

The  only  instance  found  in  the  ScriptilreS  of  an  appeal,  actual'' 
ly  made  for  the  decision  of  an  Ecclesiastical  debate,  is  that,  record' 
ed  in  the  fiftednth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  mentioned  for  another 
purpose  in  a  former  discourse.  A  number  of  the  Jews^  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch^  insisted,  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  btf 
circumcised,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses^  Patd 
and  Barnabas  strenuously  controverted  this  point  with  them^  A-s  n<y 
harmonious  termination  of  the  debate  could  be  had  ziAntioch ;  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Aposdes,  and  Elders,. at  Jerusalem.  But| 
as  1  observed  in  the  discourse  mentioned^  it  was  htard^  and  deter* 
minedy  by  the  Apostles^  Elders^  and  Brethrem  As  this  Judicatorjr 
was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  themselves  ^  it 
tnust  be  admitted  as  a  precedent  for  succeeding  Churches ;  and 
teaches  us  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  appellate  Jurisdiction  is  both 
lawful  and  necessary  in  the  Church ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  ttf 
be  composed  of  both  Ministers  and  Brethren,-  necessarily  actings 
at  the  present  time,  by  Delegation. 

REMARKS. 

Prom  this  account  of  Christian  Discipline,  it  is  evident, 
1.  That  it  was  intended  for  Churches,  consisting  of  Christiani* 
As  this  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length,  in  the  sermon  coH^ 
cerning  the  character  of  Church  members,  as  exhibited  in  thcf 
Scriptures ;  I  shall  dismiss  it  here^  without  any  further  observa^ 
tioDS. 
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i.  TTuU  Uisa  stfstem^  wisely  adapted  lo  promote  iktprotptritjf  of 
iuek  Churches, 

All  the  Ends  of  this  Discipline  are  such  as  Christians  can  com- 
prehend and  feel :  while  the  means  are  most  happily  fitted  to  ac« 
complish  them.  Private  remonstrance  is  most  wisely  calculated  to 
benefit  the  trespassing  brother ;  to  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  guilti 
danger,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  reformation ;  to  pre* 
serve  his  Christian  character ;  and  to  restore  him  before  be  shall 
be  known  by  others  to  have  fallen.  Of  the  same  tendency  is  the 
additional  remonstrance  by  the  accompanving  brethren,  and  the 
subsequent  admonition  by  the  Church.  Of  these  just,  and  gentlei 
proceedings,  the  final  sentence  of  Excommunication  is  a  proper 
close ;  ana  is  perfectly  fitted  to  reform  an  obstinate  brother.  Hei 
who  will  not  oe  won  by  the  mild  measures  of  tenderness,  will 
never  feel  either  his  character,  or  condition,  but  by  dint  of  distreatf 
Should  he  continue  obstinate  in  this  situation  ;  the  Church  will  be 
freed  from  a  spot  on  its  reputation,  an  obstacle  to  its  communioii| 
%nd  a  nuisance  to  the  religion  which  it  professes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  spirit  with  which  ever]r  part  ot  this  Discipline  is  to  bt 
administered,  and  without  which  it  exists  in  form  only,  precludes 
every  reasonable  fear  of  haste,  injustice,  or  severity. 

The  manner  also,  in  which  the  proper  evidence  of  the  ofiendeHf 
^Bsposition  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  further 
proceeding  where  it  is  unattainable,  are  strone  marks  of  that  wis« 
dom  in  the  Lawgiver,  by  which  it  was  devised.  The  same  wit* 
dom  is  conspicuous  in  the  repetition  of  the  several  steps  of  the 
proceeding,  and  the  protraction  of  the  process,  in  this  manner,  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  most  desirable  opportunityia 
here  furnished  to  tne  offender  for  consideration,  and  amendment } 
and  to  the  Church  for  coolness  in  its  inquiries,  and  justice  in  its 
decisions.  All  the  parts  of  the  process  are  also  obvious  to  a  very 
moderate  capacity;  such  as  are  easily  understood  by  plain  men; 
and  easily  applied,  whether  they  are  to  judge,  or  to  oe  judeed* 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  justly  observed  that  no  system  of  Judi- 
cial proceedings  is  so  happily  calculated  to  accomplish  in  the  moat 
efficacious  manner,  the  purposes,  for  which  it  is  instituted.  Emif 
nently  pn^table,  and  indispensably  necessary,  to  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  an  illustrious  display  of  wisdom^ 
goodneui  and  providential  care,  in  its  Divine  Founder* 
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men. 


IN  this  series  of  Discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Being,  and 
Character,  of  God ;  his  creation  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Elarth, 
of  Angels  and  Men ;  the  Primitive  State  of  man ;  his  Fall,  and 
Condemnation ;  their  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  his  Po8«. 
terity ;  and  the  impossibility  of  Justification  bv  Works.  I  have 
examined  the  Character,  and  Mediation,  of  Chnst ;  and  the  Josti* 
fication,  accomplished  by  his  Righteousness.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  exhibit  the  Character  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  his  Aeency  in  the 
work  of  Regeneration ;  the  Reality,  Necessity,  and  Nature,  oi 
that  work;  together  with  its  Antecedents,  Attendants,   Conse** 

Juences,  and  EiVidences.  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the  Divine 
law,  and  the  principal  Duties  which  it  remiires ;  together  with  the 
Foundation,  the  Nature,  and  the  Effects  of  Virtue,  the  true  and  onltr 
obedience  to  it;  and  the  nature  of  that  Inability  to  obey  it,  whicn 
is  an  important  characteristic  of  man ;  and  the  means  of  our  re* 
storation  to  Obedience.  I  have  also  investigated  the  means  of  ob» 
taining,  and  the  means  of  increasing,  grace ;  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  Persons  by  whom,  they  are  to  be  employed.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  character,  and  duties  of  its 
Members,  and  Officers*;  the  Nature  of  its  Sacraments;  and  the 
ncheme  of  its  Discipline. 

In  the  progress  of  these  Discourses,  I  have  also  gtated,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  obviate,  the  principal  Objections,  usually  broueht 
against  that  System  of  Theology,  which  I  believe  to  be  revealed 
in  the  Striptures. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  the  consideration  of  the  great  articles, 
contained  in  the  Spiritual  Providence  of  God,  as  disclosed  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  conducted  Man  through  life,  to  the  last  act  of  that 
Providence,  with  which  he  is  concerned  in  the  present  world ;  the 
act  by  which  he  is  lemoved  into  Eternity. 

Tms  great  and  gloomv  Event  is  in  the  text,  ascribed  directly 
to  the  Providence  of  God ;  and  exhibited,  not  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  and  necessary  decay,  nor  of  a  general  tendency  of  things, 
but  of  His  sovereign  pleasure.  Thou  tumtst  man  to  destructionj 
and  smfcstf  Return^  ye  chUdren  of  men.   Thou  art  the  Jgtnt  m  brings 
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ing  man  to  deatk^  and  the  grave  ;  and  by  thy  c(mimandj  returned 
him  to  his  original  dust.  All  the  natural  causes  of  Death,  therefore^ 
are  only  modes,  and  means,  of  its^accompliafament  by  the  Hand 

of  God, 

A  multitude  of  considerations  necessarily  strike  the  mind  of  himt 
who  makes  this  subject  the  theme  of  his  serious  attention.  Qf 
this  number  are. 

Its  Universality  ; 

Its  Extension  through  the  ages  of  Jtm^  } 

Its  Certainty  ; 

Its  Uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  /tme,  manner^  and  circuMt 
ffances  $ 

The  Causes^  by  wfiich  it  is  brought  to  pass  ;  and, 

Thfi  ifnipqssibiliiy  of  escaping  or  resisting  it;  Together  with  many 
pther  things,  deeply  solemn,  and  capable  of  being  eminently  usefiu 
\o  mapkiqd. 

But  it  is  my  design  to  consider  Death,  on  this  occasion,  mereh 
as  a  pnrt  of  the  great  system  of  Providential  Dispensations  towarJf 
fAf  children  of  men;  as  the  Event,  by  which  they  are  removed  out 
of  their  present  state  of  being;  as  the  close  of  their  Probationi 
and  their  introduction  into  Eternity. 

It  is  manifest,  that  some  removal  from  this  world,  is  a  pecessarj 
part  of  such  a  System*  A  Probation  involves  in  its  nature  a  close* 
It  infers  a  Tfrial  at  that  close,  by  which  the  character  of  the  man, 
who  has  gone  through  the  Probation,  shall  be  finally  setded,  as 
good  or  evil,  as  accjuitted,  or  condemned.  It  supposes,  also,  a 
fteward,  suited  to  his  conduct,  and  intended  to  recon^pense  it  with 
^b^olute  propriety. 

This  close,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  subject,  must  be 
either  painful  or  pleasant,  disgraceful  or  honourable,  according  to 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  concerned.  If  their  conduct  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  virtuous,  obedient,  and  pleasing  to  God ;  tna 
end  of  their  trial  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  pleasing,  and 
honourable  :  and  a  proof  of  his  approbation  of  their  character. 
If  their  conduct  be  supposed  to  have  been  evil,  and  displeasing  to 
pod;  a  painful  anc)  disgraceful  termination  of  this  state  of  their 
existence  would  be  rationally  expected.  The  views,  A^hich  h^ 
formed  pf  their  conduct,  we  should  naturally  expect  him  to  express 
at  theif  iremoval  from  the  world. 

In  this  world,  good  men  are  continually  surrounded  by  spirit- 
ual enemies,  or  enemies  to  their  virtue  and  final  welfare.  These 
enemies,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  on  every  occasion  attempt  to 
lessen  their  happiness,  and  increase  tlieir  sufferings.  The  close  of 
life  furnishes  the  last  opportunity  for  this  purpose.  This  period, 
therefore,  these  enemies  must  be  expected  to  seize  with  eagerness, 
in  order  to  annoy  them  so  far  as  they  are  pennitted. 

The  best  of  men,  also,  have  sinned  often,  and  greatly ;  and 
have  thus  merited  great  evils  at  the  hand  of  God.    Hence,  with 
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the  strictest  propriety,'  they  may  suffer  greatly  at  this,  as  well  as 
at  other  seasons.  Jfo  reaspa  can  be  assigned,  why  their  enemies 
inay  not  be  permitted  to  disturb  them,  therefore,  in  the  article  of 
Death. 

Their  own  minds  also  may,  for  important  purposes,  be  left  at 
this  time  to  the  distresses,  arising  from  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  sins,  and  from  perplexing  thoughts  concerning  their  spi- 
ritual condition.  Hence  various  doubts  may  arise,  and  anxieties 
be  multiplied.  The  terrors  of  Death  may  encompass  them^  and  the 
pains  of  hell,  of  Sheol,  or  ^'a^ris',  that  is,  in  plainer  language,  the 
fears  of  what  will  befall  them  in  the  world  of  departed  spirits ;  ma/ 
lay  hold  on  them.  Especially  will  all  this  seem  easy  of  apprehen- 
sion, if  we  remember,  that  these  things  may,  and  will,  be  in  the 
end  benefits  to  them,  through  the  agency  of  Him,  who  is  able  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil.  In  this  manner  may  the  distresses,  some- 
times suffered  by  good  men  at  death,  be  sufliciently  explained. 

Wicked  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  totally  careless  concern- 
ing all  moral  and  religious  subjects,  unconcerned  about  their  pre- 
sent or  future  conditio^,  and  indifferent  alike  to  the  favour,  ana  the 
frowns,  of  their  Maker.  This  heedless  spirit  they  sonietimes  carry 
with  them  to  a  dying-bed ;  and,  tinder  its  influence,  are  equally  stu- 
id,  as  in  the  preceding  periods  of  life.  On  this  account  it  is  to 
e  expected,  tnat  such  men  should,  at  times,  have  no  bands  in  their 
death*  Disease,  also,  often  weakens  their  capacity  of  thinking; 
and  prevents  them  from  coming  to  any  just  conclusions  concerning 
their  past  conduct,  their  present  state,  and  xheir  future  allotments. 
Frequently,  too,  they  labour  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  re- 
sign themselves  quietly  to  the  death,  which  they  see  they  cannot 
avoid,  and  to  submit  to  that  God,  whom  they  now  feel  themselves 
unable  to  resist.  This,  they  frequently  mistake  for  Christian  resig- 
nation ;  although  totally  unlike  it  in  every  important  characterise 
tic;  and,' under  the  influence  of  this  mistake,  sometimes  leave  the 
world  with  a  degree  of  composure. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  oelicve,  that  these  things  are  the  result 
of  a  Judicial  Dispensation  of  God.  We  know,  that  He  has  given 
up  men  judicially  to  strong  delusion^  that  they  shoitld  believe  a  lie. 
In  what  case  can  such  a  Dispensation  be  supposed  with  more  pro- 
priety, than  in  that  of  gross,  long-continued,  and  obstinate,  sin,  per- 
petrated by  a  heart,  hardening  itself  in  iniquity  through  life.  Such 
a  heart  certainly  may  with  propriety  be  permitted  to  deceive  itself, 
at  any  time  during  its  probation:  and  this  deception  may,  for  aught 
that  appears,  be  er^Jianccd  by  its  external  enemies.  Evil  men  oitep 
deceive,  and  flatter  with  false  hopes,  their  dying  companions.  No 
reason  can  be  given,  why  the  same  mischievous  office  may  not  he 
performed  by  other  evil  beings.» 

To  these  things  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  such  men  have,  in 
several  instances,  died  in  alarm  and  horror ;  when,  from  the  pains 
t^en  to  conceal  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  they  may  hav^ 
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jnst  now  made,  respect  Death,  merely  as  a  general  Dispensation 
to  mankind ;  as  an  expression  of  the  views,  which  God  forms  of 
our  common  nature*  With  this  reference,  the  doctrine,  here  urg- 
ed) will  be  seen  to  be  iust,  as  well  as  highly  important.  He^ 
who  duly  considers  it,  will  easily  discern,  that,  if  he  would  form 
rational  hopes  of  future  good,  he  must  found  them  on  something, 
entirely  difierent  from  the  natural  character,  or  the  usual  conduct) 
of  man. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  death  is  only  a  necessity  of  our  na« 
ture,  (as  ancient  Philosophers  chose  to  consider  it)  and  that  there- 
fore, no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  1  answer,  that  our 
nature  itself  is  not  necessary ;  but  might  have  been  changed,  with 
infinite  ease,  by  the  mere  pleasure  oi  God.  I  answer  also,  that 
none  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  Deaih  are  at  all  necessary, 
any  farther  than  that  his  pleasure  has  made  them  so ;  for  with  in- 
finite ease  he  could  remove  all  men  from  this  world,  as  he  removed 
Enoch  and  Elijah* 

III.  Deaih  arrests  mankind  at  every  age  of  life. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  mysterious  Dispensations 
of  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  God,  we  certain- 
ly know,  does  nothyig  without  a  sufficient  reason.  But  we  can  al- 
lege, we  can  devise,  no  reason,  why  children  should  be  created, 
and  close  their  eyes  in  death,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  first 
open  them  upon  the  lieht  of  the  living.  The  agonies  of  the  era-: 
die ;  agonies,  suffered  oy  a  being,  incapable  of  having  done  good 
or  evil ;  are  wholly  inexplicable  by  man  ;  and  leave  the  serious 
inquirer  in  a  state  of  absolute  suspense  and  perplexity.  This 
perplexity  is  rendered  still  more  distressing,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
apparent  usclessness  of  their  existence  here,  both  to  themselves 
and  others  ;  and  the  apparent  want  of  any  sufficient  end,  for  which 
they  were  created.  It  is  not  intended  that  no  apparent  end  of 
their  being  exists  ;  but  that  none,  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind, 
is  visible  in  the  circumstances  which  attend  them.  The  very 
mysteriousncss  of  the  fact  is  one  useful  thing;  and  will  contribute 
to  persuade  us,  that  we  ought  readily  to  believe  other  mysteries 
which  are  of  great  importance.  He,  who  admits  the  Providence 
of  God,  and  acknowledges  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  be  the  source 
of  it  all,  will  see,  in  this  event,  abundant  reason  to  determine,  that 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  no  objection  to  its  truth  or  revela- 
tion. Mysteries  are  no  more  an  objection  against  the  Gospel,  as' 
a  work  of  God,  than  against  Creation  and  Providence,  as  works  of 
the  same  Great  Bein§.  That  the  Dispensation  in  question  is  a 
work  of  God  cannot  oe  doubted.  That  a  Revelation  from  Him* 
should  resemble  his  other  works,  and  be  mysterious  in  some  such 
manner,  as  they  are  mysterious,  ought  to  be  pre-supposed.  All 
the  works  of  the  same  Being  ought  certainly  to  be  expected  to 
sustain  the  same  general  character,  and  all  the  works  of  an  In- 
finite Being  must,  especially  as  they  are  form^  for  purposes 
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rial  system ;  necessary,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
other  events,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispensable.  In 
this  view,  it  may  be  considered  as  no  testimony  of  the  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  God.  In  this  view.  Death  may  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  pleasure  concerning 
something  beyond  the  present  world ;  some  future  purpose,  la 
which  our  removal  is  a  necessary  introduction.  But  the  manner^ 
in  which  we  are  actually  removed,  the  circumstances,  which  nonT 
attend  our  departure,  are  plainly  unnecessary  to  the  removal  it- 
self, and  to  any  allotments,  which  are  destined  to  us  beyond  thtf 
grave. 

Were  all  mankind  to  leave  this  world,  as  Enoch  and  Elijah  left 
it ;  or  were  they,  without  pain  or  sorrow,  to  drop  these  corrupt!-' 
ble  bodies,  ana  be  invested  with  those  which  are  incorruptible^ 
immortal,  and  glorious  ;  their  exit  would  be  justly  considered  at 
a  mqsi  happy  omen,  that  they  were  destined  tor  a  future  state  of 
favour  and  enjoyment.     All  men  would  say  with  unanswerable 
'  force,  that  these  splendid  and  auspicious  circumstances  were  in- 
dubitable proofs  of  the  Divine  pleasure;  proofs  that  God  regard- 
ed us  with  kindness  only,  and  intended,  that  we  should  be  only 
prosperous  in  the  coming  world*    In  the  sam^  manner,  and  with 
the  same  evidence,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  gloomy, 
distressing  circumstances,  with  which  we  are  conveyed  out  of 
lime  into  Eternity,  exhibit  the  anger  of  God  against  our  race;  and 
forebode  a  melancholy  reception  in  the  world,  whither  we  go* 
The  long-continued  decays,  and  the  violent  diseases,  with  which 
our  removal  is  accomplished ;  the  wasted  strength,  the  corrupted 
firame,  the  livid  aspect,  the  enfeebled  understanding,  which  pre- 
cede our  dissolution  ;  the  struggles,  the  convulsions,  the  fears,  the 
agonies,  with  which  we  give  up  the  ghost ;  are  certainly,  to  the 
eye  of  just  consideration,  strong  intimations  of  the  manner,  in 
which  God  regards  our  conduct  here,  and  of  the  trtfatment,  which 
we  are  to  expect  from  him  hereafter.     So  far  as  his  designs  can 
be  learned  from  this  dispensation,  no  such  reception  can  be  ex« 
pected  from  him,  as  will  support  a  trembling  mind,  just  ready  to 
enter  the  regions  of  future  being.     On  the  contrary,  a  ftarfvi 
hoking  for  of  Judgmtnt^  and  fiery  indignation^  must  naturally 
alarm  every  child  oiAdanty  while  bidding  adieu  to  the  place  of  hi# 
probation. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  Death  in  any  form,  or  circumstan-' 
ces,  is  an  expression  of  the  views,  which  God  entertains  concern^ 
ing  a  given  mdividml.  It  may  be  true  ;  it  undoubtedly  is ;  that 
Death,  in  some  instances,  is  so  conducted  by  the  Providence  of 
Ood,  as  to  exhibit  the  manner,  in  which  Individuals  arc  regarded 
by  him.  There  is  a  peace  in  4eath  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  hop* 
for  on  the  other,  sometimes  existing,  which,  when  taken  in  con^ 
nexian  with  the  preceding  life^  may  oe  fairly  considered  as  (Hi* 
doib|f  the  favour,  or  the  anger  of  Gt>d.    But  the  obseryatiM^ 
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ihey  all  exist  la  theprcsenl  world  only.  Beyond  the  grave,  every 
Sock  man  will  find  Eternity  deaiimic  of  all  good  to  himwlf. 

VI.  DtalhtiirTnimtfatheSuferin^^seflhtRighlemu. 

And  likinise,  says  Abraham  to  the  rich  man,  and  likmitr  laianu 
evU  tkings;  but  now  fir.  in  comforltd.  When  Lazana  finished  bis 
■artbly  eiislencc^  he  bade  adieu  to  liis  last  sorrows.  All,  ihai 
now  remained  for  liim,  v.as  comfort.  The  iirosjiect  before  him 
was  onlj-  bright  and  glorious  ;  tile  unclouded  monuDg  of  elerntl 
tjay.  God  now  began  to  viipe  aoiiv  all  Iran  from  kt*  n/tij  amd 
thtLamb  to  feed  him,  and  to  lead  him  to  living  /ountamt  vfwoUn. 

Good  men,  in  this  world,  aUhough  never  piuiislird  according  lo 
their  desert,  sufier  in  many  instances  long  and  severely.  Some- 
timei  they  hovt  trial  nf  cruel  mockings,  and  scourgingi,  eomelimei 
of  bondt  and  impriaonment.  They  have  been  ilontil,  sawn  atm' 
der,ternptfd,  undslain  anVA  (Ac  sword.  Tkey  have  zeandtrtd about 
in  shcrp-ikiiis,  and  goatskins,  being  drslilult,  afflicted,  IwvKnttd  f 
and  have  been  compelled  to  find  3  refuse  in-  deseria,  in  mmmlain$, 
in  dens,  and  in  the  cata  of  the  earth.  Even  where  lbe>se  <Jm6ful 
evils  of  persecution  have  not  Wen  undergone,  they  have  sliH  n* 
countered  severe  distresses  from  sickness,  ijain,  poverty,  bereare- 
ments,  melancholy,  desertion,  and  many  other  calamities,  incident 
to  our  unhappy  slate.  How  delightful  must  be  the  rerocmbnoe* 
lo  every  such  sufferer,  that  these  distresses  cofl5iiiule  his  wh^e 
portion  of  wo.  Few  things  can  more  cflectuatly  contribute  to 
prevent  him  irom  fainting,  when  he  ii  rebuked,  or  persuade  him  lo 
run  with  patitnct  the  race  nhick  ii  tel  h^ore  him,  Liet  evei^ 
Christian,  then,  bow  submissively  to  the  ehastistment  of  hi?  Hea- 
venly Fallicr;  and  su.'^lain  himself  un!.lrr  every  trouble  u-ilh  (be 
full  assurance,  that  his  sorrows  will  soon  luive  passed  away  for 

Vil.  The  Tennirtalion  of  human  life,  i.<  Kisehj  appointed  by  God. 

Life  is  long  enough  for  the  sinner,  and  for  the  saint.  Seventy 
years  are  a  sufficient  period  lo  try  the  cliaraeter.  Were  the  sinner 
lo  continue  longer  in  the  world ;  he  would  still  be  equally  hopeless, 
aod  more  guilty.  Habils  of  wickedness,  strengthened  through  so 
longa  period,  admit  nciiher  of  removal,  nor  of  hope.  Whither 
iball  we  go,  to  find  penitence,  after  this  period  is  pass^  ?  The 
Antediluvian  world  was  immensely  more  wicked  than  the  present; 
because  men  lived  a  thousand  years.  Their  plans  of  sin  were 
vastly  more  extensive;  their  sagacity  in  pursuing  them  greaUy 
lUperior;  their  opportunities  amazingly  more  numerous;  and  their 
hopes  of  success  beyond  comparison  better  founded.  In  thisfflao- 
her,  their  evil  habits  became  fixed  beyond  recall;  white  Deatb 
was  at  such  a  distance,  as  to  make  the  present  life  seem  not  aUttk 
Ike  an  eternal  duration.  What  existed  then,  would,  in  the  Hke 
circunas lances,  exist  now.  Were  human  life  to  be  ecpaDjrpn* 
ti&cted ;  mankind  would  soon  become  as  profli^te,  »s  diejr  «a« 
be&re  ibe  deluge. 
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That  the  present  life  is  a  sufBcient  period  of  probationary  tJt- 
istencetothe  Righteous  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  men. 
Every  person  of  this  character  secures,  within  this  period,  an 
everlasting  inheritance  beyond  the  grave.  This  is  the  end,  for 
which  we  live ;  the  only  end,  of  real  importance.  When  tbi% 
end,  therefore,  is  secured,  no  goo<l  reason  can  be  given  for  pro- 
tracting the  date  of  the  present  life.  It  cannot  be  alleged,  that 
the  sufferings  of  it  are  so  few  and  small,  or  the  blessings  so  nu- 
merous and  great,  as  to  render  it  desirable,  to  those  who  have 
become  entitled  to  the  Heavenly  hanpiness,  to  lengthen  out  a 
weary  pilgrimage  in  the  present  worlcl.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  tne  Righteous  tliemsclves  to  be  desirous,  with  St.  Patd^  to 
depart,  that  they  may  be  with  Christ  in  a  future  and  better  world  \ 
and  this,  notwithstanding  all  the  gloom  and  terror,  with  which 
Death  is  arrayed.  Plainly,  therefore,  the  present  period  of  human 
life  is  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  both  saints  and  sinners ; 
and  wisely  appointed  by  God. 

From  these  considerations  concerning  this  solemn  subject  I  de* 
live  the  following 

REMARKS. 

!•  It  is  manifest^  that  in  the  circumstances  of  (hir  Departurefr^m 
this  worlds  there  is  much  room  for  misjudging ,  concerning  the  char* 
ccter  of  those  who  die. 

There  are,  I  acknowledge,  instances,  in  which  we  may  estimatt 
this  character  with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  There  are  in* 
stances,  in  which  wicked  men  strongly  exhibit,  both  their  wicked* 
sess  and  their  awful  apprehensions  of  an  approaching  retribution ; 
io  strongly,  and  so  decisively,  as  to  forbid  every  rational  hope^ 
that  1/  will  be  well  with  them  in  a  future  world.  There  are  othy 
instances,  in  which  their  stupidity  is  so  entire,  and  their  presumJLf 
tion  so  gross,  as  to  create  necc,>sarily  the  most  unfavourable  ap* 

I>rehensions  concerning  them.  There  arc  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
n  which  the  views  of  good  men  are  so  clear,  and  just,  their  sen* 
timents  so  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  hopet 
Sebright,  rational,  and  Evangelical,  as  to  leave  no  painful  doubt 
tjoncerning  their  future  destiny.  All  this,  however,  is  to  be  con* 
aidered  in  a  direct  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  preceding  lives 
of  the  persons  in  question. 

But  there  are  also  many  more  cases,  with  respect  to  both  classes 
of  men,  in  which  a  determination,  such  as  would  be  satisfactory  to 
a  candid  mind,  is  by  the  circumstances,  on  which  it  must  bi 
founded,  rendered  plainly  impossible.  Sinners,  I  mean  such  as 
possess  the  character  of  impeniients  throughout  their  lives,  are,  it 
IS  to  be  remembered,  often  as  amiable  by  nature,  as  any  of  those 
who  become  Christians.  They  are  often  as  religiously  educated; 
sure  trained  to  habits  equally  desirable;  and  possess,  to  tha^cw  at 
the  world,  characters  as  unimpeachable,  and  even  niQrOHHH|^^ 


than  nany  persons,  who  uliimately  become  penilcnU.  The  grace 
of  God  descends,  not  unfrequenlly,  upon  men  of  originally  harsh, 
tiolent,  rigged,  sordid,  proud,  or  unfeeling  Icmpt-rs ;  ujion  men, 
erroneously,  grossly,  narrowly,  or  not  ai  ati,  educated ;  upon  men, 
long  habituated  to  many  sins ;  upon  men,  rendered  unamiable  by 
»n  unresisted,  pertinacious,  and  riveted  indulgence  of  tbesR  oilioiu 
dispositions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  bfJieve, 
(hat  the  young  Ruler,  who  came  lo  Chiisl  to  inquire  what  good 
Iking  ht  thould  do,  ihat  he  might  have  tltrnat  lift,  was  sanciified; 
although  we  are  informed,  lliat  Jesm,  beholding  him,  Ifntdhim. 
As  lillTe  reason  is  there  to  believe,  that  many  oihers  of  our  rare, 
possessing  a  character  equally  amiable,  both  by  nature  and  huhit, 
are  ever  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Persona  of  the  fonner 
class,  also,  carry  through  life,  notwithstanding  their  renorsl/on, 
notwithstanding  the  real  and  important  moml  chan(;e,  nia<.V  in 
ibsra  by  this  event,  nola  little  of  their  original,  unnmiable  spirit. 
Their  remaining  sinfulness  ivill  often  show  itself  in  an  tinpromiting 
as  well  as  unhappy  manner.  Candidandcbaritable  peraOR5,vho 
live  by  their  side,  will,  indeed,  sec  many  appearances  of  piety, 
ninglcd  at  times,  with  the  operations  of  ihis  untoward  chanctcr. 
But  the  world  at  large  will  discern  very  few ;  and  persons  pecB- 
liarly  prejudiced  wilt  perceive  none.  When,  therefore,  sweh  men 
leave  (he  world;  it  is  plain,  thai,  if  they  should  Ijnve  it  full  of 
hope,  and  even  of  exultation,  all  those,  who  believed  nothing  con- 
cerning their  sanctification,  and  remembered  only  the  iinamiable 
parts  m  their  character,  would  now  regard  their  Dope  and  rxiilla- 
IJon  as  unwarranted  by  the  Gospel,  and  founded  only  in  delusion. 
Eaually  evident  is  il,  iIilM  iho^o.  who  wiili  It.o  prejudice  f^awlhem 
pnly  at  a  distance,  and  marked  only  ihe  piomuienl,  and  perhaps 
^e  disagreeable,  parts  of  their  eontlucl,  would  cnteilain  many 
fJoubts,  and  very  limited  hopes,  concerning  tiicir  present  charac- 
rer,  or  future  welfare.  Those  Christians,  who  were  intimately  con 
nected  with  tiiem,  knowing  them  bettor,  would  indeed  judge  more 
fflvourably,  But  this  judgment  would  by  others  he  regarded  as 
the  result  of  mere  prejudice,  and  the  blind  spirit  of  party. 

Those  of  the  latfcr  class  would,  on  the  other  hund,  be  regarded 
with  affection  and  complnceney.  All  their  commendable  aeiions, 
which,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  uiually  vcrypioasing  to  mankind, 
because  they  are  chielly  inlendod  togivc  them  |>icasui-o,  would  now 
be  remembered  with  peculiar  advaniage  to  ilicir  characier.  The 
prejudice  in  favour  of  d.e  dead  would  opcrale  peculiarly  in  thtir 
favour.  The  hope  of  our  own  final  safety,  foi;nded  on  the  belief, 
that  ikty  were  safe,  and  thatioe  were  like  them,  would  render  us 
eager  lo  conclude  well  concerning  them.  The  wish  of  all  around 
~"L  ihat  iheir  future  stale  might  be  happy,  and  the  silence  of  ■all 
inz  every  thing,  which  might  unsettle  this  favounble  (^ 
lid  giveilincre:i^r>d  and  often  irresistible,  streoglb.  Tint, 
jud]e[ment  ofstrict  scrutiny,  the  case  might  seen  attba 
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best,  doubtful  and  distressing,  it  would  be  regarded  with  high  hopes, 
and  abundant  consolation  ;  since  no  such  scrutiny  would  be  em- 
ployed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  as  I  have  shown 
at  large  in  a  preceding  discourse,  that  the  Scriptural  evidences  of 
piety  are  often  not  without  great  difficulty  applied  to  the  slate  of 
X)urown  minds.  Hence  multitudes  of  good  men,  probably,  expe- 
lience  many  doubts,  and  difficulties,  throughout  their  lives.  Chris- 
tians, who  are  modest,  timid,  and  easily  apprehensive,  will  there- 
fore naturally,  and  often,  conclude  against  themselves.  Bold  and 
rash  men,  on  the  contrary,  nay,  even  such  as  are  easy,  and  quiet, 
and  always  prone  to  hope  well,  will  at  least  as  often,  and  as  natu* 
rally,  conclude  in  their  own  favour.  An  extensive  kno\Wedge  of 
sin,  and  a  watchful  observation,  on  the  part  of  him,  who  possesses 
such  knowledge  of  the  sins,  committed  by  himself,  can  hardly  fail 
of  producing  many  anxieties  on  a  dying-bed.  Ignorance  and  inat- 
tention, concerning  this  interesting  subject,  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
bave  the  contrary  effect. 

From  these  considerations,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which 
cannot  now  be  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  this  subject  must  be 
attended,  often,  with  great  uncertainty ;  and  in  very  many  cases 
cannot  be  judged  of  without  extreme  danger  of  error.  The  rea- 
jBon,  why  it  has  been  here  discussed,  is  a  wish  to  prevent  those  un- 
founded and  dangerous  hopes,  and  those  unnecessary  and  cause- 
less fears,  which  bad  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  good  men  on  the 
Dther,  derive  from  very  doubtful  appearances,  attendant  on  the 
deaths  of  others.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Scriptures  have 
lU)  where  made  the  circumstances  of  ourdecease,  proofs  of  our  mor- 
al character.  These  they  have  taught  us  to  look  for  in  the  lifbt 
Every  trtt^  saith  our  Saviour,  is  known  by  its  fruits*  He  who  has 
lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  who  has  actually  exercised  piety  while  h^ 
lived,  will  find,  however  anxious  may  be  his  last  moments,  ampfo 
consolation  in  the  future  world.  He  who  has  not,  however  peace- 
ful may  be  his  death,  will  fail  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

Sf   These  observations  teach  us  the  immense  importance  of  obtain* 
ing  the  favour  of  God  in  the  present  life*  ^ 

There  is  no  more  affecting  proof,  that  we  are  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  are  entirely  disposed  of  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, than  that,  which  is  seen  in  our  death.  He,  who  remove3 
us  from  this  worlds  can  plainly  remove  us"  to  any  place,  and  dis- 
pose of  us  in  any  manner,  which  he  chooses.  Dreadful  would  it 
be  beyond  expression,  should  he  make  us  die  for  ever,  and  through* 
out  our  future  existence,  make  every  succeeding  death  more  dis- 
tressing, than  that,  which  went  before  it.  Dreadful  would  it  be, 
should  he  make  all  our  fyture  being  a  state  of  unceasing  death, 
both  to  the  boily  and  the  soul.  With  what  force  and  propriety, 
lias  our  Saviour  required  us,  to  fear  Him^  who  is  able  to  destrou 
ioik  the  soul  f^rid  the  body  in  hell/ 
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As  this  life  is  the  only  lime  of  probation  to  man ;  the  preaent  is 
ibe  only  period,  in  wbich  tiiis  mighly  evil  can  be  preverited.  Seice, 
therefore,  this  golden  season;  ;iiid,  while  it  lasts,  fTort  Mil  your 
$alvaiion  niik  fiar,  and  Ininhling.  Think  whal  it  will  be  to  die 
for  over.  Remember  how  short  life  isj  how  ilticertain;  by  how 
frail  a  tenure  possessed;  and  how  apt  to  vanisli  before  we  8re 
aware.  Feel,  thai  in  iKls  short  period,  if  ever,  yoarsalt-ation  is 
to  be  secured.  Remember,  [hat  to  all  ihe  irapenJlent,  tbe  first 
death  comes  too  soon,  and  is  always  a  dreadful  introduction  to  a 
second  infinitely  more  dreadful.  If  the  fij-sl  death  is  temble  to 
you,  and  to  all  men  ;  ihink  what  it  must  be,  to  endure  these  ter- 
rors tti  endless  repelilion.  Soon,  1  beseech  you.  call  to  mind  how 
soon,  the  sun  of  the  longest  day  goes  down.  Think  how  ofien  it 
is  lost  in  clouds,  before  it  has  reached  the  meridian.  Coanl  not 
upon  the  evening  of  life.  By  him,  who  postpones  the  business 
of  the  day,  it  will  never  be  done.  Awake  from  the  fatal  slumbers 
of  sloth ;  from  the  deceitful  hopes  of  procrastination ;  from  the  be- 
Rumbitig  torpor  of  security  in  sin.  Let  nothing  stand  between  you 
and  Heaven.  What  would  you  not  give  to  purchase  this  glonoos 
possession?  What  exchange  for  it  would  you  receive?  Hoir 
poor  must  he  be,  who  through  this  life  possessed  the  world ;  and 
throughout  his  endless  ciislence  was  in  want  of  all  things !  How 
wretched  he,  who  wallowed  in  pleasure  here,  and  Unguiibed  out 
Eternilv  in  lamentation,  mourning,  and  wo.'  * 

4.  lioa  poor  a  portion  is  thnt  of  the  aieked. 
The  portion  of  the  wicked  Is  all  received,  and  expend^clj  during 
this  little  life  ;  and  is  finally  terminated  by  the  ctdvc.  Its  enjoy- 
mcnts  arc  sninll ;  ihcy  arc  few  ;  llicy  arc  raingleJ  wilh  many  woes  j 
they  are  embittered  by  many  clisappoiiilmcnls.  Many  dangers 
continually  betide  men  of  tfiis  character;  and  many  fears  beset 
them.  Often  they  are  cut  olT  in  the  beginning;,  often  in  the  midst, 
of  life ;  and  always  before  ihry  arc  ready.  On  a  dying-bed,  they 
are  unable  to  look  back,  wiili  comfort,  on  any  thing,  which  they 
have  done  ;  or  forward,  with  hope,  to  any  thing  which  awaits  them. 
Here  their  enjoymcnls  bid  them  a  final  adieu.  All  iheir  future  be- 
ing is  aHong  and  dreary  night,  with  no  succeeding  day. 

4.   fVilh  hoai  muck  wisdom  do  Ihe  Righteous  choose  their  portion. 
Godliness,  says   St.  Paul,  is  profitable  miio  all  things,  harmg 
thtpromist  of  the  life  thai  no-j>  is,  and  of  the  life  which  is  to  comi. 
The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  experience  of  man,  furnish  am- 
ple proof  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration.     A  great  variety  of  con- 
siderations combine  their  evidence  to  prove,  that  a  good  map  h, 
tvea  in  this  world,  happier  than  a  bad  one.     External  enjoyments 
may  indeed   be  distritmlcd  to  cither,  indifferently,  in  greater  or 
.  less  numbers.     Tdcre  are  cases  also,  in  which  either  may  be  pe- 
L  culiarly  unhappy,     fho  fair  application  of  the  rule  is,  undoobm- 
I  }y,'  to  what  may  be  called  the  average  of  human  life ;  airii,  tf  ^ 
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i)lied  to  ihis  object,  it  will  be  found  unquestionably  and  universal* 

.  Enjoymenls,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  what  the  mind  finds, 
or  makes,  them.  Plain  food  is  delightful  to  the  palate,  by  which 
it  is  relished  ;  while  the  daintiest  viands  are  lost  upon  a  sickly  ap- 
petite. The  spirit  of  a  good  man  disposes  him  to  consider,  and 
enables  him  to  receive,  all  his  cnjoymonls  as  gifts  from  the  best 
of  all  friends  ;  and  to  exercise  continually,  gratitude  to  that  Friend} 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  emotions.  On  this  Friend  also,  he  per- 
petually relies,  as  perpetually  able,  and  inclined,  to  befriend  him  ; 
as  present  wherever  he  is  ;  as  knowing  whatever  he  needs ;  as  ex- 
ercising towards  him  everlasting  loving-kindness ;  and  as  having 
given  his  own  immoveable  promise,  that  all  things  shall  vsork  lo" 
getherfor  hhgood.  This  train  of  considerations,  regularly  attend- 
ing his  whole  course  of  enjoyments,  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the 
value  of  every  blessing,  in  \Vhich  he  shares  ;  and  to  spread  warmth 
and  light,  and  life,  around  him  in  his  journey  towards  Heaven. 

At  the  same  lime,  he  is  at  peace  with  himself.  He  has  submitted 
to  God:  he  has  yielded  himself  to  the  Redeemer.  The  war  be- 
tween his  inclinations  and  his  conscience,  the  tumult  of  his  pas- 
sions and  his  fears,  has  in  a  gre.at  measure  subsided.  To  this 
state  of  agitation,  has  succeeded  liic  peace  of  forgiven  sin,  and  an 
approving  conscience.  The  long  night  of  darkness  and  storm 
has  retired ;  mnd  a  serene  and  cheerful  morning  has  arisen  upon 
the  world  within ;  a  happy  presage  of  perpetualday.  A  mina,  at 
peace  with  itself,  is  the  only  mind  at  ease  :  and  a  mind  without 
case  is  ill  prepared  to  enjoy.  Whatever  good  the  world  gfvea^ 
must  be  imperfecdy  tasted  by  him,  who  is  unsatisfied  with  himself, 
conscious  of  his  exposure  to  the  anger  of  God,  and  terrified  by- 
expectations  of  future  v.o.  An  exemption  from  these  evils  is  the 
first  great  step  towards  sincere  happiness,  and  confers  a  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  which,  without  it,  must  be  for  ever  unknown.  But 
the  present  state  is  far  from  being  a  state  of  enjoyment  only.  The 
means  of  soothing  sorrow  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  us,  as  those 
of  enhancing  comfort.  In  this  important  privilege,  the  superior* 
ity  of  the  good  man's  choice  is  perhaps  still  more  conspicuous* 
Peace  of  mind  blunts,  in  a  great  measure,  all  the  shafts  of  adver* 
sity.  A  strong  sense  of  the  universal  Government  of  God,  and 
of  his  friendship  to  the  soul,  change  the  very  nature  of  afflictions  J 
and  transmute  them  from  curses  into  blessings.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  Hope  of  the  Gospel,  always  present  to  the  mind  of  such  a 
man,  administers  to  him  the  richest  consolation  in  exery  sorrow } 
reminds  him  daily,  that  in  this  life  only  will  he  be  a  sufllcrer ;  and 
directs  his  eye  to  that  world  of  approaching  peace,  and  prosper^ 
ity,  where  his  afflictions  will  finally  flee  away. 

In  Death  itself,  all  these  privileges  will  be  his.  Hope»  particu- 
larly^  and  peace,  will  sooth  all  the  sufierines  of  a  dying-bed,  and 
illumine  his  passage  into  Eternity.    Or  snould  he,  as  is  some* 
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times  the  caee,  find  fears  and  sorrows  await  him  at  this  period  f 
this  is  his  last  enemy,  and  possessed  of  p,.>wer  over  him  but  for  » 
moment* 

Thus  the  good  man  goes  through  the  present  life,  possessed 
of  a  happier  character,  and  of  a  happier  lot,  than  any,  which  caa 
be  challenged  by  bad  men.  His  enjoyments  are  superior  in  kindi 
in  number,  and  in  degree.  He  possesses  alleviations  of  troublCf 
to  which  no  bad  man  can  make  any  pretensions.  Death  itself  is 
to  him  often  peaceful ;  and  often  filled  with  hope  and  consolation* 
Whenever  it  is  not ;  it  is  still  the  termination  of  all  his  sorrows. 

In  the  future  world,  the  diflcrence  is  infinite.  When  the  good 
man  resigns  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  his  spirit  to  the  hands  of 
God  who  gave  it;  he  enters  immediately  into  the  joy  of  his Lordd 
Sin  and  suffering,  time  and  death,  holcJ  their  dominion  over  him 
no  more.  The  dawn  of  his  future  being  is  to  him  the  dawn  of 
everlasting  day.  In  this  immense  duration,  his  life  will  be  an  un« 
interrupted  progress  of  virtue,  honour,  and  enjoyment.  Fixed 
for  ever  in  the  world  of  glory,  and  surrounded  by  the  General 
assembly  of  the  first-born,  a  companion  of  angels,  and  a  child  of 
God,  he  will  look  back  with  inefiable  delight,  on  that  choice,  which 
accomplished  the  end  of  his  being,  ajid  made  life  and  death  bless" 
ings  to  him;  and  will  stretch  his  view  forward  with  transport  to 
jov  succeeding  jov,  and  to  glory  surpassing  glory,  throughout  ag^ 
which  cannot  end« 
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THE  IKKKDIATE  CONSEQUENCES  Or  DEATH* 
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tpirit  thall  return  to  God  who  govt  it* 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  made  several  observatidn^  coiicerning 
Death,  considered  as  the  last  Dispensation  of  Providenc.e  to  man 
in  the  present  world.  The  immediate  Consequences  of  Death  fur- 
nish the  next  subject  of  our  investigation.  * 

In  tbe.te^ct  we  arc  told,  that,  when  man  goeth  to  his  long  honUf 
the  dust  J  or  body,  shall  return  to  the  earthy  of  which  it  Ivas  formed, 
and  thai  then  also,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.  In 
considering  this  subject,  I  shall  follow  the  order  of  discourse  here 
presented  to  us ;  and  examihe  those  things  which,  immediately  bA 
ter  Death,  respect, 

I.  The  Body;  and, 

II.  The  Soul. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  I  observ^j 

1 .  That  the  body  is  changed  into  a  corpse. 

Death  is  the  termination  of  all  the  animal  functions  of  our  hi* 
ture.  So  long  as  these  continue,  life,  the  result  of  them,  diffused 
Warmth,  activity,  and  beauty,  throughout  our  frame.  In  this  state^ 
the  Body  is  a  useful,  as  well  as  pleasing,  habitation  for  the  soul} 
and  a  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient  instrument,  for  ftCComplisth 
ing  the  purposes,  to  which  it  is  destined  in  the  present  world.  But| 
when  these  functions  cease,  life  also  ceases*  The  Body  then  be^ 
comes  cold,  motionless,  deformed,  and  useless.  The  form,  which 
once  gave  pleasure  to  all  around  it,  now  creates  only  pstin  and 
sorrow.  The  limbs  are  stiffened ;  the  lace  clouded  with  f5alenes8| 
the  eye  closed  in  darkness;  the  ear  deaf;  the  voice  dumb;  ana 
the  whole  appearance  ghastly,  and  dreadful.  In  the  mean  tidieiy 
the  spirit  deserts  its  ruined  habitation,  and  wings  its  ttray  int^  th# 
Unknown  vast  of  being. 

2.  The  Body  is  conveyed  to  the  grave. 

Necessity  compels  the  living  to  remove  this  decayed  fram^'frdnS 
their  sight.  Different  nations  have  pursued  different  modes  of  ac- 
complishing this  purpose.  By  some  nations  the  Body  haaf  been 
consumed  with  fire.  By  others  it  has  been  embalmed.  By  some 
it  has  been  lodged  in  tombs,  properly  so  called.  By  some  it  has 
been  consigned  to  vaults  and  caverns ;  and  by  most  nas  been  bu- 
ried in  the  grave.    All  nations,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  dis- 
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.posed  of  the  remains  of  their  departed  friends,  have  with  one  con<* 
•ent  wished,  like  Abraham^  to  remove  their  dead  out  of  their  iighi* 

In  this  situation  the  body  beCoine^  the  pr^y  of  corruption,  and 
the  feast  of  worms.  How  humiliating  an  allotment  is  this  to  the 
pride  of  man !  When  the  Concjueror,  returned  from  the  slaughter 
of  millions,  enters  his  capitol  in  triumph;  when  the  trumpet* of 
feme  proclaims  his  approach,  and  the  shouts  of  millions  announce 
his  victories ;  surrounded  hy  the  spoils  of  subjugated  nations,  and 
followed  by  trains  of  vanquished  ^ings  and  heroes  ;  how  must  his 
luau^hty  spirit  be  lowered  to  the  dust  by  the  remembfdhce,  thftt 
withm  a  few  days  himself  would  become  the  food  of  a  w^orm,reign<' 
ing  over  him  with  a  more  absolute  control,  than  he  ever  exercised 
over  his  slaves.  Yet  this  will  be  the  real  end  of  all  his  achieve- 
ments* *To  this  humble  level  must  descend  the  tenant  of  thi 
.  throne,  as  well  as  of  the  cottage.  Here  wisdom  and  folly,  leam- 
ine  and  ignorance,  refinement  and  vulgarity,  will  lie  down  together* 
Hither  moves  with  an  unconscious,  but  I'egular  step,  the  beauty 
that  illumines  '4he  gay  assembly's  gayest  room;''  that  subdues 
the  heart  even  of  tne  Conqueror  himself;  and  says,  "  I  sit  as 
(Jueen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow."  All  these  may,  and  must  ulti- 
mately say  to  corruption.  Thou  art  our  father  ^  and  to  the  toormj 
T%ou  art  our  mother,  and  our  sister.  But  we  are  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  the  progress.  The  next  stage  in  our  humiliation  is,  to  be 
changed  into  dust.  This  was  our  origin  :  this  is  our  end.  The 
very  clods  on  which  we  tread,  were  once  not  improbably  parts,  to 
a  gi^ater  or  less  extent,  of  living  beings  like  ourselves.  Not  a 
small  part  of  the  surface  of  this  world  has,  in  all  probability,  been 
animated,  and  inhabited  by  human  minds :  and  the  remains  of  man 
are  daily  perhaps,  as  well  as  insensibly,  turned  up  by  the  plough^ 
and  thrspade. 

II.   The  Events  which  immediately^  after  Death  concern  the  Soutf 
are  the  following. 

1  •  At  Death  the  Soul  quits  the  body,  to  return  to  it  no  more. 

At  Death,  the  animal  functions  cease ;  or  rather  the  cessation  of 
them  is  Death  itself.  Th^n  the  flexibility,  the  power  of  actioOf 
and  the  consequent  usefulness  to  which  they  gave  birth,  are  ter* 
ihinated  also.  The  Soul,  of  course,  finds  the  body  no  longer  fitted 
to  be  an  instrument  of  its  wishes,  or  its  duties.  The  limbs  can  na 
longer  convey  it  from  place  to  place  ;  the  tongue  communicate  its 
thoughts  ;  nor  the  hands  execute  its  pleasure.  Deprived  of  all  its 
powers,  the  body  becomes  a  useless,  and  uncomfortable  residence 
lora  being,  to  whose  nature  activity  is  essential,  and  the  purposes 
of  whose  creation  would  be  frustrated  by  a  longer  confinement  to 
ib  Unsuitable  a  mansion.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore^  that  the 
Author  of  our  being  should,  in  his  providence^  remove  the  Soul 
ftom  a  situation,  so  contradictory  in  all  respects  to  the  design  ol 
its  eiistence. 


■f 


Thie  proof  of  the  fact,  i^hich  I  am  considjering,  and  of  tJbi^  f^^ 
enc^  or  the  Soul  in  a  etate  of  separation  from  the  Ibody^liai  to  a 
neat  extent,  beeo  necessarily  given  in  a  former  discourse;  in  Vfhi^ 
Fattempted  to  show,  that  the  Soul  is  not  material.  To  that  dis* 
course  1  must,  therefore,  refer  my  audience  for  these  proofs.  1^ 
may,  however,  not  be  improper  briefly  to  mention  son^e  of  them  on 
|faiepresi?nt  occasion. 

Tne  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  Text.  Here  we  are  in* 
formed,  that  the  dusty  at  death,  shall  return  to  the  earthy  as  it  was  z 
mud  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.  That  the  soul  an4 
bodv  are  two  distinct  being?,  and  that  at  death  one  return^  to  the 
earto,  and  the  other  to  God  who  gave  it,  are  truths,  declared  in  this 
passage  in  a  manner  so  plain,  as  probjably  never  to  have  been  mis^ 
apprehended  by  any  man,  not  embarked  in  some  philosophical 
controversy. 

Secondly ;  OfAbraham^  IsaaCy  and  Jacob j  it  is  saidj  accordingly^ 
(hat  they  gave  up  the  Ghost,  or  rendered  their  spirits  to  (3odj  tpho  gavi 
ihim.  In  Exodus,  God  saith,  lam  the  God  ofthyfather^  the  Goi 
fff  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  God,  our  Saviour  observes,  is  t^ 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  that  is,  of  the  spirits  oiAbroir 
kam^  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  living  at  the  time,  when  this  declaration  was 
made  to  Moses.  Accordingly  this  passage  is  alleged  by  our  Sav<» 
iour  to  the  Sadducees,  as  full  proof  of , the  fivatfra^v,  or  separate  ex- 
laCence  of  souls  beyond  the  grave. 

Of  these  persons  also,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  gathered  ur^tq  fheif 
peoole.  This  declaration  is  commonly,  but  very  erroneouslyi 
unaerstood  to  mean,  that  their  bodies  were  gathered  to  the  bodies^ 
^ their  kindred ;  and  is  supposed  lo  be  equivalent  to  the  Scrip- 
tural phrase.  They  slept  with  their  fathers.  But  in  this  sense, 
it  is,  m  many  instances,  obviously  untrue.  Neither  Abraham^ 
nor  Isaac,  was,  in  this  sense,  gathered  unlo  his  people.  The  peo- 
ple of  Abraham  were  all  buried  either  in  PadunAram,  or  in  Vir^ 
of  the  Chaldees  ;  while  he  was  buried  in  the  cave  ofMacpelahj  in 
Canaan.  Isaac  was  buried  with  none  of  his  friends  beside  hui 
Parents  ;  and  these  could  not  be  styled  his  people.  The  peopl^ 
to  whom  these  persons  were  gathered,  were  the  assembly  of  the 
blessed. 

Thirdly ;  In  conformity  to  this  interpretation,  Christ  sayi  cm- 
eeming  Lazarus,  that  he  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  to  Abraham  | 
bosom :  a  complete  proof,  that  Abraham  was  in  existence  among 
the  blessed,  at  the  time  to  which  this  parable  refers. 

Fourthly ;  Christ  said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  TWIqy 
ihalt  thou  be  with' me  in  Paradise.  This  could  not  be  t^e,  unless 
the  Soul  of  the  thief  existed  in  a  separate  state. 

Piflhly ;  St.  Paul  declares,  2  Cor.  v.  6,  that,  fVhile  we  areat  hQm§ 
iMitht  body,  we  are  absaUfrom  the  Lord;  and  subjoins,  IVe  art  eon* 
fdsnif  I  fay,  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  andpteffnit 
wtih  the  Ijord.    Here,  this  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  Uhristians  can 
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be  qibsent  from  the  body ;  and  that  this  absence  must  take  place, 
to  enable  them  to  be  present  with  the  Lord;  and  that,  whenever  it 
does  take  place,  they  will  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Christians, 
thereibre,  that  is,  the  spirits  of  Christians,  exist  in  a  state,  separated 
from  the  body. 

Sixthly;  The  same  Apostle,  Phil.  i.  21 — 23,  says,  Forme  toltv 
ii  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain:  and  again,  I  have  a  desire  to  depart^ 
and  to  be  with  Christy  which  is  far  belter.  When  the  Apostle  says, 
Ihr  me  to  live  is  Christ,  he  declares,  that  the  present  life  is  to  him 
a  source  of  high  enjoyment.  But  if  he  did  not  exist  in  a  separate 
state,  his  death  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  enjoyment :  being  an 
absolute  termination  of  his  consciousness.  If,  then,  he  had  the 
least  degree  of  enjoyment,  while  living ;  his  death,  destroying  this 
enjoyment,  and  supplying  no  other  in  its  place,  would  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  be  a  loss  to  him.  How  much  greater  must  this 
loss  be,  when,  as  he  informs  us,  //  was  Christ  to  him  to  live.  Can 
any  sober  man  believe,  that  St.  Paid  meant  to  declare  death,  which; 
according  to  the  opposite  scheme,  is  merely  a  temporary  annihila- 
tion, to  be  greater  good,  than  the  happiness,  indicated  by  this 
expressive  pnraseology  ? 

Bat  the  Apostle  himself  has  determined  this  point.  He  hasitold 
OS,  that  the  gain  of  his  departure  consisted  in  being  with  Christ,  in 
a  state  of  happiness  totally  superior  to  any  thing,  found  in  the  pres^ 
ent  world.  Here,  indeed,  he  enjoyed  the  presence  of  his  Savioui^ 
in  an  eminent,  perhaps  in  a  singular  degree  ;  yet  in  a  manner  far 
inferior  to  what,  he  was  assured,  he  should  find  immediately  after 
death. 

Seventhly ;  Si.  John,  when  caught  up  to  Heaven,  beheld  a  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds^ 
and  peoples,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  Throne,  and  before  the 
JLamf,  clothed  in  white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  uniting  with 
the  angels  in  their  everlasting  song  of  praise.  The  Apostle  asked 
who  these  persons  were.  The  interpreting  angel  informed  him  that 
they  were  those  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  had  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  m  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  There* 
fore,  he  adds,  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him,  day 
an4  ^l^j  iti  his  temple :  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  shall  dwell, 
among  them*  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more} 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat :  For  the  Lantbj 
which  ii  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them ;  and  shall  lead 
tkemtaUo  living  fountains  of  water :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  aU 
tears  from  their  eyes.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  were  men; 
and  deceased  men:  nor  that  the  time,  referred  to  in  this  passage, 
was  fpng  antecedent  to  the  resurrection.  They  were,  therefore, 
separate  spirits  :  conscious,  virtuous,  happy,  beines.  It  m^y  be 
iud,  flund  truly,  that  all  this  passed  in  vision.     But  it  must  be 

fddedi  and  n^ust  be  admitted  by  those  who  say  this,  tl^at  aj vision^ 

*   4» 
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communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  exhibits  nothing  but  what 
18  true. 

Eighthly ;  In  conformity  to  this  representation  of  St.  John,  St. 
Paul  says,  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  FoVj  ifwc  believe  that  Jesus  diedy  and 
TOSt  again,  even  so  them  also,  who  sleep  in  Jesus^  will  God  bring  with 
Atmj  that  is,  as  the  sixteenth  verse  informs  us,  when  he  comes  to 
the  final  Judgment.  Who  are  those,  whom  God  will  bring  ^'ith 
Christ  at  this  time  ?  Certainly  not  the  bodies  of  the  Saints.  They 
will  be  raised  from  the  grave ;  and  cannot  be  brought  with  Christ. 
The  only  answer,  thereiore,  is,  he  will  bring  with  him  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect 

Ninthly ;  Christ  informs  us,  that  Lazarus  died,  and  was  carried 
by  angels  to  Abraham^ s  bosom  ;  that  the  Rich  man  died,  and  in  hell 
lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments ;  and  all  this,  while  the  five  Breth' 
ren  of  the  Kich  man  were  still  living  in  the  present  world.  Now  I 
jBisk,  whether  the  body  of  the  Rich  man  was  at  this  time  in  hell ;  or 
ihe  body  of  Lazarus  carried  by  angels  to  Abraham* s  bosom? 
These  questions  can  need  no  answer.  The  consequence  is,  thei*e- 
fore,  unavoidable.  Should  an  objector  say,  that  this  representa- 
tion is  parabolical ;  he  will  say  it,  only  to  escape  from  an  argu- 
ment, which  he  cannot  face.  That  parables  area  figurative  rep- 
jresentation  is  acknowledged.  But  he  must  be  a  hardy  commentator, 
who  will  assert,  that  they  exhibit  any  thing  but  truth. 

I  mieht  multiply  proofs  of  this  doctrine  to  a  very  great  extent : 
for  the  language  of  tne  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject  is  entirely 
uniform.  But  1  shall  only  add  one  more,  of  a  nature  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  have  been  already  alleged.  The  body 
oi  Moses  was  buried  by  God  in  a  valley,  in  the  land  ofMoab,  over 
against  Beth'peor.  Yet  Moses  appeared  on  the  Mount  of  transfig- 
uration, and  conversed  with  Christ.  t 

With  this  scheme  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  almost  all  who 
have  professed  to  believe  them,  have  coincided  in  every  age  of  the 
Church.  Probably  no  individual  has  ever  thought  of  finding  in 
them  the  opposite  doctrine,  unless  when  forced  to  it  by  a  wish  to 
support  some  other  favourite  tenet.  Dr.  Priestly  has  plainly  adopt- 
ed it,  because  he  thought  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  inconsist- 
ent with  his  views  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  the  soul  of  man  to  be  ca« 
pable  of  existing  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body,  than  in  sup- 
posine  any  other  spirit  to  be  capable  of  existing  without  a  body, 
AngeU  we  know  are  unembodied.  In  the  same  state,  the  spirits 
of  deceased  persons  may  exist  with  as  little  difficulty  in  the  eye  oi 
90und  philosophv,  as  Angels.  Aware  of  this  truth,  Dr.  Priestly 
has  strenuously  laboured  to  disprove  the  existence  of  Angels  also; 
in  my  view,  without  the  least  aid  of  philosophy,  and  in  direct  deflw 
ance  of  Revelation.  If  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  existence 
of  Angels;  they  cannot  be  said  to  assert  anything;  for  they  do 
uSt  assert  any  thing  with  more  clearness,  or  precision.    If  theii 
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asfeftions  concerning  this  subject  can  be  subverted  by  criticiup  ; 
there  can  be  no  assertions,  which  criticism  may  not  subverU 

2.  The  Sauij  after  Deaihy  returns  immediatelif  to  God^  to  gip$  an 
ficcotmt  of  its  conduct  in  the  present  life* 

This  appears  to  be  the  plain  language  of  the  text,  in  which  tl|A 
l^turn  of  tne  body  to  the  dust,  and  of  the  soul  to  God,  are  exhibit^ 
|Eis  .co-existing  events.  That  the  purpose  of  its  return  to  God  ul 
^bajt  it  may  give  up  its  account,  appears  sufficiently  plain  from  duf 
paiiables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds.  In  these,  each  of  the  Miy 
Tants  is  exhibited^as  summoned  to  give,  and  as  actually  giving  ^s 
account  to  his  lord  concerning  his  use,  or  abuse,  of  the  priyileeefu 
entrusted  to  him,  immediately  after  the  close  of  his  stewj^T^l^p* 
Sf or  is  there,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  any  thing  in  the  Scnpturek 
which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  scheme  of  our  future  desfififr 
Mon. 

In  this  account  will  be  unfolded,  alike,  the  state  of  the  tbougl^t^^ 
aod  that  of  the  external  conduct.  Of  course,  the  soul  will  b^ 
furnished  with  a  power  of  recollection,  sufficiently  capacipuj^  \^ 
comprehend^U  that  it  has  done,  and  will  be  compelled  to  (jecl^|r» 
it  without  disguise,  enhancement,  or  evasion.  Its  secret  .chaqahen^ 
and  all  which  they  contain,  or  have  ever  contained,  will  be  j^j^ 
open  to  its  own  eye,  as  well  as  to  that  of  its  Maker.  In  this  maQr 
ner,  the  motives  by  which  it  has  been  governed,  and  th/e  pioirqj 
character,  which  it  has  sustained  during  its  prob^tjon^  will  be  so 
ientirely  developed,  as  to  satisfy  even  Usclf,  that  the  investigRr 
tion  has  been  just,  as  well  as  complete* 

The  Sentence  of  God  will  be  pronounced^  in  perfect  righteousness^ 
an  all  that  it  has  done^ 

To  those,  who  have  done  the  will  of  God,  loved  his  character, 
believedhpn  his  Son,  and  turned  away  from  their  iniquities.  He  ^^11 
say,  fVetl  done^  good  and  faithful  servants^  ye  have  been  faiH^ui 
over  a  few  things  ;  I  will  make  you  rulers  over  many  things  ^  enttf 

5fe  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord,  Of  those,  who  have  refused,  or  negr 
ected,  to  do  these  things,  He  will  say,  Take  ye  the  unprofitable  set* 
vantSj  and  cast  them  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weepingf 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

4.  hi  consequence  of  this  sentence,  the  soul  will  immediately  enijsr 
sjpon  a  state  oj  rewards 

When  Lazarus  died,  he  was  carried  by  angels  to  Abraham* s  bosamm 
His  evil  things^  or  sufferings,  were  all  terminated ;  and  he  wji3 
nenceforth  comforted,  or  made  happy,  for  ever.  When  the  rick 
fttan  died,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  'a5ii,  being  in  torments  ,•  and  is  dc? 
clared,  to  have  received  all  his  good  things  in  the  present  life. 

There  has  been  no  small  debate  among  Divines;  and  those^  s^ 
great  reputation  ;  concerning  t/ie  places,  where  the  dead  will  resiify 
between  their  departure  from  this  world,  and  the  final  judgnjLpfii. 
This  subject  demands  top  extensive  a  consideration  ^o  pp  attempt* 
•d  «t  the  present  time*    It  muit  be  acknowledgedj  tjiiajt  ^%r 
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M&lj^  of  the  Scriptures  furnishes  ^  foundation  for  sote^  ditfe^^nc'tf 
of  6{)}riion  concerning  it.    Several  eznressions^  foiind  in  both  Tes' 
tifneifts,  seem  to  indicate  an  iniermediaU  place^  as  well  as  an  f^ 
ternitdiale  itate  of  existence^  between  this  world,  and  the  final 
^enes  6f  retribution.     After  a  considerable  examination  of  this 
Subject,  and  an  examination  of  several  able  eomfifientators,  wh6 
bdve  hdhdled  it  to  some  extent,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  myself  not 
altogether  satisfied ;  and  to  say,  that,  hitherto,  I  have  found  diffi- 
culties on  both  sides.     I  know  of  no  method,  in  vtrhich  they  can 
fee  removed,  except  a  direct  recurrence  to  every  scriptural  passage 
#bich  relates  to  the  subject,  a  thorough  consideration  of  each,  and 
an  attetitive,comparison  of  them  all.    It  is  undoubtedly  tnie,  that  the 
H^brfew  Ij'ljiB^  Sheol,  and  the  Greek  'Aiij^r,  commonly  rendered 
Htllf  or  the  Grave,  in  our  Translation,  do  not  properly  sighifr 
either;  but  always  the  world  of  departed  spirits.     As  these  wordif 
have  so  extensive  a  signification,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  evcrjr' 
tassage  of  Scripture  referring  to  that  world ;  there  irtwst  be  rootzk 
for  considerable  difference  of  opinion.*     But,  whatever  may  be 
true  concerning  an  intermediate  place  of  existence,  there  can,  I 
apprehend,  be  no  rea.<;onable  doubt  concerning  an  intermediate 
Mate.     St.  Peter  s^ys  of  the  angels  that  sinned,  that  God  cast  them 
tnwh  to  Hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  re^ 
served  unto  Judgment*     St*  Jude,  also,  declares  them  to  be  reservid, 
in  like  manner,  unto  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day.     From  these 
declarations  it  is  manifest,  that  fallen  angels  have  not  yet  received 
then'  final  judgment,  nor,  of  course,  their  final  reward.     This,  in-' 
deed,  seems  evident  from  the  phraseology,  used  by  St.  Peter,  ht 
well  as  by  the  declarations  of  both  him  and  St.  Jude.     The  word,* 
which  is  rendered  from  St.  Peter,  cast  them  down  to  hell,  is  in  thd 
Greek,  ragra^uffag ;  literally  rendered  -cast  them  down  to  ifartarui. 
While  this  phraseology  plainly  declares  a  state  of  punishment  y 
it  indicates  directly  a  diflerent  state  from  (hat,  which  is  taught  by 
the  word  ywwa;  the  appropriate  name  of  hell  in  the  Scriptures/ 
Aftei*  the  rich  man  died,  and  was  buried,  it  is  said*  by  our  Saviouf^ 
he  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in  torments :  in  the  Greek,  w  <v 
•«B»I,  in  Hades,  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments.     This  Woftl 
also  denotes,  with  sufficient  clearness,  a  different  state  of  strffefiii|^ 
from  that  which  is  intended  by  the  word  ysswa.     In  the  same  paniM 
We,  Lazarus  is  declared  to  be  carried  by  Angels  to  Abraham^i  b&» 
am.    The  state,  in  which  Lazarus  was  placed,  is  denoted  else^ 
where  by  the  word  Paradise.     To-day,  said  our  Saviour  to  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.    But  we  kriOKT 
flronl  our  Saviour's  own  declaration,  that,  when  he  gave  up  ihtt 
Aoht  on  the  cross,  his  spirit  went,  not  to  hell,  but  to  Haaes^  6t  Sht^t. 
For  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm  He  himself  says,  ^^  Thou  wilt  flot  lMt6 
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toy  soul  in  SA«d/;^'  rcndereO,  both  by  ihe  SrptmigiKt  and  by  Si, 
Peler,  (quoting  this  passage,  AcU  ii.  27,  anJ  referring  to  it  in  vtrtt 
3t )  by  ilaiUi.  [he  Creek  word,  by  which  Sktol  is  always  tnmlated 
bolhinlheOldandNewTeslament.  Thusitis,  Thou niilt not ltav4 
my  loul  m  Hadu,  and  in  verse  31,  Au  «ou/  xeq)  not  UJl  in  Hiul;i. 
'I'he  ihief,  therefore,  went  to  ihe  state,  which  is  denoted  by  ihii 
word  ;  and  not  to  that,  which  is  denoted  by  Ucavtn,  unless  thii 
word  is  supposed  to  include  heaven. 

In  Heb.  xi.  39,  40,  Si.  Paul  says,  of  the  Ancient  saints,  4tul 
tktte  all,  having  olilaincd  a  good  rtporl  through  faith,  rtcmtd  not 
the  promist :  God  having  provided  lojnc  britcr  thing  for  ui,  that  tkry 
without  us  ihould  not  he  jiindt  ptifect.  The  promise  here  denotes, 
lapprcbend,  the  good,  or  reward,  promised  to  Faith  and  obedience, 
la  Its  full  extcnl>  Tiiis  good,  the  ancient  saints  are  here  declared 
not  to  have  received,  in  this  extensive  manner;  something  bcuer 
being  reserved  for  Christians  under  the  Gospel,  in  which  iher  are 
to  snare,  together  wiili  those,  who  have  gone  before  them,  irhen 
ihey  shall  be  all  gathered  into  the  Divine  nJngdom,  and  the  state 
of  perfection  shall  finally  arrive. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  Christ  informs  us,  ihst 
ibe  Righteous  will  possess  the  Kingdom,  prepared  /or  ihtm  from 
tht  foundation  of  ike  world ;  and  ibe  wicked  dtpart  into  Ihe  tverlati- 
ingjire{»i  ttav^nmmu*)  prejjared  for  the  devil  and  hit  anre/*,  DOl 
Before,  but  after,  the  general  judgment.  St.  John  also,  inliic  SOilt 
and.  2 1  St  Chapters  of  Ihe  Apocalypse,  leach^  us,  that  tlie  wicked 
will  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire ;  and  that  the  slate  of  glory  destined 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Righteous,  and  denoted  by  his  vision  ot 
thc-Vern  Jirur/ihm,  will  commence;  after  the  Judgment  is  finisbed. 
These  in  both  instances  are  the  states  of  existence,  denoted  in 
Scriptural  l.inguage  by  the  words  Heaven  and  HtlL 

Still,  virtuous  men,  m  lien  ihey  leave  this  world,  go  to  a  state  ot 
enjoyment  only  ;  and  impenitent  men,  (o  a  stole  of  mere  suffering. 
Lazarus  was  only  comforted,  after  he  left  this  world  ;  and  the  ricB 
man  was  only  tormeiUed.  St.  Paul  informs  u,s,  that,  when  good 
men  are  absent  from  the  body,  they  are  ;>rfsc/ii  Ttith  the  Lord.  The 
-  fevourable  r)rcsenoc  of  Christ  will,  therefore,  be  afforded  lo  all  his 
followers ;  and  he  will  begin  to  exhibit  to  (hem,  in  a  glorious  man- 
ner} the  everlasting  kindness,  with  which  he  has  had  mercy  on  thenu 
When  the  bodies  of  mankind  arc  reunited  to  their  spirits;  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  (hat  the  happiness  of  the  Righteous,  and  the 
misery  of  the  wicked,  will  be  rendered  more  complete.  But,ante' 
cedenlly  to  that  event,  both  the  happiness  and  the  misery  will  be 
entire,  and  unmingled.  The  happiness  will  In  no  degree  beat 
'wed  by  suffering ;  the  misery  will  in  no  degree  be  lessoted  bj 
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REMARKS. 

1.  From  these  considerations^  appears  with  strong  eindencBj  tiU 
folly  of  that  excessive  attentionj  so  commonly  rendered  to  our  b^ 
dies. 

Not  a  small  proportion  of  the  care^  anxiety,  and  laboar^  of  maOi 
18  employed  upon  the  body*     So  far  as  necessity,  decency,  and 
comfort,  demand  these  exertions,  the  demand  is  certainly  reason- 
fable  ;  and  will  be  complied  with,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  by  every 
wise  man.     But  there  are,  certainly,  limits  to  this  employment^ 
fixed  by  Revelation,  and  seen,  and  acknowledged,  by  reason.  To 
take,  even  in  this  way,  the  real  good  of  all  our  labour  under  thesun^ 
]s  plainly  included  in  that  portion  which  God  hath  given  us  of  this 
labour^     The  allowance  is  certainly  liberal,  and  sufficients     Bdt 
there  are  anxieties  experienced ;  there  are  efforts  made ;  which 
are  productive  of  no  such  good*     Common  sense  continually  dis^ 
Cerns,  and  declares,  this  truth*     These  anxieties,  and  efforts,  are 
also  immensely  numerous,  eager,  and  painful.     It  is  necessary  to 
have  food :  it  is  desirable,  that  that  food  should  be  wholesome  and 
pleasant*     It  is  necessary  to  have  clothes :  it  is  desirable  that  our 
clothes  should  be  convenient  and  becoming*     But  there  may  be 
excessive  care  to  gratify  the  palate,  and  to  adorn  the  pdVsont    I 
know  of  no  rational  objection  to  that  mode  of  life,  regularly  de* 
manded  by  common  sense,  which,  according  with  the  charactcff 
and  circumstances  of  an  individual,  is  pronounced  by  the  general 
sense  of  propriety  to  b6  suited  to  his  station.     Yet  the  whole  of* 
life  is  certainly  not  to  be  consumed  either  in  pampering,  or  adoni« 
jng,  the  person*     Our  life  is  the  onlv  period  of  our  probation} 
and,  during  that  probation,  eternal  life  is  to  be  gained  or  lost* 
With  such  an  employment  on  our  hands,  it  is  madness  to  wast^ 
this  little  period  in  providing  the  means  of  luxury,  to  pamper  oitf 
palates  and  ou^  pride.    Would  the  epicure^  while  feasting  his  sights 
and  smell,  and  taste,  on  viands,  to  collect  which,  he  has^  perhaps^ 
ransacked  both  the  Indies,  remember,  that  he  is  pamperine  nb 
body,  merely  to  make  it  a  more  dainty  meal  to  the  worms  oi  the 
dust;  it  is  questionable  whether  the  keenness  of  his  relish  would 
not  be  blunted j  and  his  solicitude  concerning  what  he  should  eaif 
and  what  he  should  drink,  exchanged  for  a  more  becoming  anxiety 
concerning  the  means,  by  which  he  might  live  for  ever*     Were  the 
Monarch  on  his  throne,  to  adorn  whom  the  South  has  yielded  up 
its  gold,  and  the  East  lavished  its  gems,  to  recollect  that  withiim 
few  days  he  would  be  wrapped  in  a  shrOud,  and  lodged  in  the 
grave ;  would  not  all  these  splendours  fade  upon  his  eve^  and  paU 
upon  his  heart?    Were  the  beauty^  who  swims  through  the  dance^ 
or  sparkles  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  conscious  superiority  ot 
her  charms,  and  amid  the  homage  of  surrounding  admirers,  to  call 
to  mind,  that  the  form  which,  JSTarcissus-Yike,  she  surveyed  in  the- 
glass  with  rapture,  must  within  a  few  days  be  chilled  oy  the  ky 
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And  of  Death,  ihe  i-oses  fade  from  her  cheeks,  ihc  spWnilourran- 
ib  from  her  eyes,  and  all  berejegance  of  form  be  diaolved  is 
last;  must  she  noi  be  compelled  10  believe,  ihat  her  vanity  was 
■Isplaccd,  and  worlhless ;  that  she  squandered  life  upon  objects, 

3uaHy  undeserving,  and  mischievous ;  and  that  lo  acquire  beauty 
mind,  to  become  lovely  in  the  sighi  of  God,  and  lo  merit  the 
Mteem  of  angcU  ihrougtioul  eleruiiy,  were  pursuits,  infinjiely  more 
Rrordiy  of  rational  ambition? 

The  manner,  in  which  God  has  exhibited  his  views  concerning 
JUT  bodies,  is  in  no  measure  calculated  to  raise  ihcm  in  our  etti- 
baiion.  He  formed  them  out  of  Earih.  He  made  iherosotiwi, 
U  lo  be  subjected  to  accident,  pain,  and  disease,  in  len  thousand 
brms.  At  death  be  returns  them  to  Earth  again.  This  h  their 
I&bI  end.  Fitsh  and  blood  leiU  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  o/GtJ. 
How  can  pride,  vanity,  or  ambition,  dwell  so  fondly  on  a  iobjeet, 
n  full  of  frailty,  and  humiliation? 

3.  £y  Iht  same  coiuidcralioiis,  we  are  laughl  tht  folly  aiui  Mb* 
Bfney  of  pridt. 

.  Pride  is  a  passion,  cherished,  and  fondled,  in  every  human  W 
Bmh.  Still  it  is  one  of  ihe  most  dangerous  euemics  to  our  true  in- 
I*re)t3.  1  have  formerly  exhibited  it  as  the  commencing  sin  of 
Rieii ;  the  real  beginning  of  human  apostacy.  From  that  time  lo 
l&e  present,  it  has  been  a  prime  part  of  our  rebellion  against  God. 
h  b,  also,  a  principal  source  of  our  injurious  ireaimcnE  of  each 
O^er;  mingles  witb  all  our  love  of  the  world,  even  with  our  de* 
WriioQ  lo  pleasure;  is  uulciad;  unjust;  insincere;  impatient  ot 
the  prosperity  of  others;  jealous;  bard-hearicd ;  cruel  as  Ihe 
grave;  arrof;aling  loilsolf  llic  blcssin;^>^  oi  n'.:"'iilii[id,  andlhc  pre- 
rogatives of  God  ;  unlx-IIcving  ;  ami  olnli:rvilc,  With  ihcse  things 
in  view,  we  shall  not  wonder  lo  lind  it,  in  every  degree,  pernicious 
to  ourselves.  Pride,  says  Solomon,  god  A  lit/ore  destrvction,  md 
a  haughty  spirit  be/ore  a  fall. 

Both  the  wonl,  and  works,  of  God,  furnish  innumerable  di'ssua- 
sives  from  the  indulgence  of  pride;  allofihem.  however, insufficient 
to  overcome  this  obstinate  evil.  Among  ihcm,  few  arc  more  happily 
adapted  to  this  end,  than  the  truths,  wnich  have  been  mentioned  oa 
the  [vesent  occasion.  When  wc  look  around  with  exultation  on  the 
advantages,  which  we  fancy  ourselves  to  possess  over  our  fellow- 
nen,  end  let  loose  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  pride  of  office,  the  pride 
of  influence,  the  pride  of  taste,  and  the  pride  of  reputation ;  when 
vetam  our  eyes  upon  ourselves,  with  all  the  dotage,  exercised  by 
s  fond  and  foolish  parent  towards  a  favourite  child,  and  become 
inflated  with  the  pride  of  beauty,  the  pride  of  talents,  or  that  most 
odious  of  all  pride,  which  is  customarily  styled  ttlf-rigfittousneii; 
iwe  can  hardly  fail  of  being  humbled,  and  crest-fallen,  if  we  call 

»  mind  the  end  of  all  our  loftiness,  exhibited  in  this  discourse. 

to  the  burying-ground,  and  walk  over  its  dark,  and  solemn, 

:s.     On  whom  do  you  tread?    On  the  mighiif  man,  and  At 
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man  of  war,  thejudgtj  and  theprophet^  and  theprudtnty  and  the  OH* 
cienty  the  captain  of  fifty  ^  and  the  honourable  man^  and  the  coun$el^ 
/er,  and  the  cunning  artificer^  and  the  eloquent  orator.  What  are 
they  now  ?  A  mass  of  dust.  What  have  they  been  ?  The  food 
of  worms.  Is  it  possible,  that  beings,  destined  to  this  end,  should 
be  proud?  It  is  possible.  You  and  1  are  proud,  as  were  once 
these  wretched  tenants  of  the  grave ;  and  are  destined  to  the  same 
humble,  deplorable  end.  When,  therefore,  you  contemplate,  with 
high  self-complacency,  the  advantages  of  person,  which  you  pos* 
Bess,  or  the  endowments  of  the  mind ;  when  you  look  down  from 
superiority  of  birth,  riches,  character,  or  influence,  on*those  below 
you,  and  your  bosoms  swell  with  the  consciousness  of  distinction ; 
remember  your  end,  and  be  proud  no  more.  Remember,  that 
your  gayest  attire  will  soon  be  exchanged  for  a  winding-sheet,  and 
your  most  splendid  habitation  for  the  grave. 

Remember,  also,  that  the  pride,  which  you  now  indulge,  will  in  the 
future  world  become  to  you  a  source  of  the  deepest  humiliation. 
In  the  grave,  the  beggar  and  the  slave  will  lie  on  the  same  level 
with  you.  But  in  the  futures  world,  every  humble  child  of  Adam 
will  become  your  superior.  Unless  you  renounce  your  pride,  and 
assume  the  humility  of  the  Gospel ;  the  beggar,  and  the  slave,  in 
many  instances,  will  rise  to  a  superiority  above  you,  higher  tbah 
your  minds  can  conceive  ;  and  look  down  upon  you  with  a  con* 
tempt,  and  abhorrence,  which,  although  you  may  deserve,  you 
have  never  been  able  to  feel.  You,  in  the  mean  time,  will  sink 
to  a  depth  of  degradation,  which  your  present  powers  cannot  mea* 
sure ;  and  will  feel  yourselves  lowered  to  a  double  depth  by  see* 
ing  those,  whom  hitherto  you  have  only  despised,  elevated  to  end- 
less dignity  and  glory.  When  the  day  shall  arrive,  which  ihatl 
twin  idee  an  oven^  all  the  proud  shall  be  stubble  ;  and  the  day  thai 
eameth  shall  burn  them  t//>,  saith  the  Lord  of  liostSj  that  it  shaU 
leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch. 

d«  These  considerations  ought  to  remind  us  how  near  the  solemn 
events,  mentioned  in  this  discourse,  are  to  ourselves. 

It  is  a  propensity  of  human  nature  to  believe,  that  the  clay  of 
Death  must  be  distant,  because  we  wish  it  to  be  distant.  This 
propensity  is  continually  strengthened,  like  others,  by  indulgence; 
as  is  also  the  wish  for  its  tardy  arrival.  In  this  respect  we  exactly 
resemble  those  Israelitish  sensualists,  whose  character  the  Prophet 
Jlmos  describes  in  this  remarkable  address :  Ye  that  put  far  away 
the  evil  day^  and  like  those,  who  said  concerning  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekielj  TAe  vision,  that  he  secth,  is  for  many  days  to  come  ;  and 
hi  orophesieth  of  the  times,  (hat  are  far  off.  As  this  propensity  is 
inaulged  daily,  and  is  checked  only  by  a  few  peculiarly  solemn 
Events;  such  as  our  own  sicknesses,  and  the  deaths  of  those,  who 
are  near  to  us ;  as  all  around  us  exercise  the  same  disposition; 
and  as  the  subject  is  so  gloomy,  as  never  to  be  contemplated  with* 
out  pain,  nor  dismissed  without  pleasure:  most  persons  rare)y 
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think  of  death  at  all  $  and,  whenever  this  unwelcome  subject  in- 
teudes  into  their  minds,  either  force  it  out  with  violence,  or  forget 
il  as  speedily  as  they  can.  Hence  so  many  of  mankind,  hence  so 
many  of  nsy  make  apparently  little  or  no  preparation  for  this  so« 
lemn  event. 

What  palpable  folly  is  manifested  in  this  conduct !  Death  is  not 
the  less  near  to  us,  because  we  choose  to  think  it  distant ;  nor  the 
less  interesting,  because  we  disregard  it ;  nor  the  less  awful,  be« 
cause  wc  lull  our  fears  of  it  to  sleep.  We  know  that  we  mustdie: 
we  know  that  death  will  terminate  our  probation :  and  are  assured, 
that  it  will  introduce  us  to  the  Judgment.  Wisdom  therefore  de« 
mands,  common  sense  demands,  that  we  should  make  effectual  pre- 
paration for  death,  by  preparing  ourselves  for  the  Judgment* 
Among  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  work,  few  are  so  effica^ 
cious,  as  the  solemn,  habitual,  realizing  contemplation  of  these 
subjects.  He,  who  daily  revolves  in  his  mind,  and  laboriously 
brings  home  to  his  heart.  Death  and  the  Judgment,  will  scarcely 
£iil  of  very  serious  exertions  to  become  ready  for  these  affecting 
scenes. 

Probably  not  a  person,  who  is  here  present,  will  survive  seventy 
years  from  this  day.  A  great  proportion  will  be  in  the  grave,  as« 
cend  to  the  Judgment,  and  enter  upon  the  recompense  of  reward, 
within  fifty  years :  not  a  small  number  within  twenty :  some,  in  all 
probability,  God  only  knows  how  manv,  within  ten,  five,  two,  or 
even  one.  Where  then  will  be  our  schemes  of  pleasure,  pridei 
avarice,  and  ambition  ?  Where  shall  we  ourselves  be?  When  we 
open  our  eyes  on  the  eternal  world,  and  mark  the  incomprehensi- 
ble vast,  which  is  before  us ;  how  strong  will  the  reasons  appear, 
which  urged  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  amazing  existence ! 
How  immensely  desirable  will  it  seem  to  enter  upon  boundless  be^ 
ing  with  a  complete  provision  for  our  comfort  throughout  its  in- 
terminable ages  :  a  provision,  which  will  fill  up  every  passing  year 
with  enjoyment,  and  leave  an  ample  supply  for  the  countless  mul- 
titude which  are  to  come ! 

Think,  I  beseech  you  to  think,  how  soon  the  little  time  of  life 
will  be  gone  to  you;  with  what  a  rapid  flight,  hours,  and  days,  and 
years,  hasten  over  your  heads.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  past 
life  ?  A  moment.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  your  life,  which  is 
yet  to  come  ?  Another  moment.  And  then  you  will  be  summoned 
to  the  Judgment. 

4.  How  awful  mast  he  the  final  interview  ! 
How  awful  is  the  character  of  Him,  to  whose  presence  our  souls 
will  be  summoned !  From  Him  we  derived  our  being.  By  Him, 
we  are  continued  in  being.  On  him,  we  are  dependent,  fbr  every 
blessing,  and  every  hope.  To  Him,  we  are  accountable  for  all  our 
conduct.  Of  that  conduct.  He  has  been  an  eye-witness  from  the 
beginning.  He  is  the  God,  against  whom  we  have  sinned  ;  who 
iliDnitcIy  liates  sin ;  and  who  hqs  recorded  all  our  transgression3  in 
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his  book.  He  is  our  Judge :  He  is  our  Rewarder :  His  frown  is 
hell :  His  smile  is  Heaven. 

How  amazing  is  the  End,  for  which  we  shall  appear  at  this  inter- 
view !  It  is  no  other  than  to  settle  for  ever  the  concerns  of  the  souL 
It  is  to  fix  our  condition  throughout  the  ages  of  immortality.  It  is 
to  render  an  account  of  all  that  we  have  done  in  the  present  life, 
that  we  may  be  rewarded  according  to  our  works.  On  this  ac* 
count,  are  suspended  endless  happiness,  and  endless  misery. 

HowaSecting  must  be  the  situation  of  the  $oul  at  this  interview! 
It  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  alone ;  without 
a  friend  to  help ;  without  an  advocate  to  plead  its  cause  ;  its  aU 
depending ;  itself  to  be  disposed  of  for  ever. 

Let  me  solemnly  ask  this  assembly,  Are  you  prepared  for  this 
awful  event  ?    Is  your  account  ready  ?     Is  it  such  an  account,  as 

Jou  are  willing  to  give  ?  Is  it  such  an  one,  as  you  believe  your 
udge  will  accept  ?  Would  you  be  willing  to  render  it  this  day  f 
Are  yoii  willing  to  hazard  your  souls  upon  it ;  your  acceptance ; 
your  Immortality  ?  Or  is  it  an  account,  which  will  cover  you  with 
shame,  agony,  and  despair?  Have  you  lived  hitherto,  only  to  do 
fivil,  to  treasure  up  wrathj  and  to  enhance  your  ruin  ?  Is  the  great 
work  of  your  life  yet  to  be  begun  ?  Will  it  be  still  to  be  begun 
to-morrow;  the  next  year;  in  old  age;  on  a  dving-bed?  Has 
TOur  whole  course,  hitherto,  been  directed,  shall  it  through  lifb 
oe  directed,  towards  perdition  $  and  not  a  single  step  taken  to* 
wards  Heaven  f 
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SERMON  CLXV. 

CONSEQUENCES    OF   DEATH. — THE    RESURRJBCTlOVt 


ST.  Id.— For  iftht  dead  rue  nof,  then  U  not  CMd  rodtdL 


j^  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  immediate  Come^ 

It*   jpeath;  in  this,  I  shall  begin  an  inquiry  concerning  tft 

00tff^fyfiscquences*     The  first  of  these  is  the  Resurrection  of  the 

Ajf  jitjcct  of  this  chapter,  is  the  Avatfcatfif,  or  future  Existence 

'P^    This  word  is  commonly,  but  often  erroneously,  rendered 

rf^^ttof^'    So  far  as  I  have  obser\'ed,  it  usually  denotes  our 

#*|jj^j  tej/ond  the  grave.     Its  original  and  literal  meaning  is  to 

«i^^  or  to  stand  again*  As  standing  is  the  appropriate  posture 

f^^nsdousness^  and  activity;  and  lying  down  the  appropriate 

»^of  ^he  dead^  the  unconscious j  and  the  inactive;  this  word  is 

P^'^turally  employed  to  denote  the  future  slate  of  spirits,  who 

iringj  conscious,  active  beings.     Many  passages  of  Scripture 


l^tly  illustrated  by  a  recurrence  to  that  remarkable  passage, 
gjich  contains  the  dispute  between  our  Saviour  and  the  Saddu- 
^^    Matt.  xxii.  23,  Then  came  to  hi?n,  says  the  Evangelist,  the 
^JducecSj  who  say  there  is  no  resurrection :  /x^  £ivai  avaefraefiv,  that 
^re  is  no  future  stale^  or  no  future  existence  of  mankind.     The  ob- 
jection which  they  bring  to  Christ  against  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
Jile,  is  founded  upon  the  Jewish  law  of  marriage,  which  required, 
lliat  a  surviving  brother  should  marry  the  widow  of  a  brother  de- 
ceased.    In  conformity  to  this  law,  tney  declare  seven  brothers  to 
'       fcave  married,  successively,  one  wife;   w^ho  survived  them  all. 
They  then  ask,  JVhose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrection?    «v  ni 
mwfrattsi^  in  the  future  stale?    They  could  not  suppose,  that  she 
/         would  be  any  man's  wife  in  the  resurrection :  a  momentary  event; 
r         and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  even  the  supposition,  that  the  re- 
^       '  lations  of  the  present  life  could  be  of  the  least  possible  import- 
/  ance,  or  be  regarded  with  the  least  possible  attention,  during  its 

/  transitory  existence.     Our  Saviour  answers  them,  In  the  Resurrec- 

!  iion^  or  as  it  should  be  rendered,  In  the  future  slate,  they  neither  mar* 

f  TV  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  but  are  as  the  Angels  of  God  in  Heavenm 

mU  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that^ 
which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God  ;  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered, 
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Have  ye  not  read  ihat^  which  was  spoken  unto  you  hy  God,  concerning 
the  future  existence  of  those  who  are  dead,  saying,  lam  the  God  oT 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  cf  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the 
Ood  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  This  passage,  were  we  at  any 
loss  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  ayagajfis,  determines  it 
beyond  a  dispute.  The  proof,  that  ihere  is  an  ava^aatc  of  the  dead| 
alleged  by  our  Saviour,  is  the  declaration  of  God  Iq  Moses,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  cf  Jacob  ^  and  the  irresistible 
truth,  that  God  is  tiot  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  The 
consequence,  as  every  one  wlio  reads  the  Bible  knows,  is,  that 
dbraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  at  the  time  when  this  de- 
claration was  made.  Those  who  die,  therefore,  live  after  they  are 
dead,  and  this  future  life  is  the  a^a^atjig,  concerning  which,  there 
was  so  much  debate  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  which 
is  proved  by  our  Saviour  in  this  passage  ;  and  which  is  universally 
denoted  by  this  term  throughout  tlie  New  Testament.  Nothing  is 
more  evident,  than  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  not  risen 
from  the  dead  ;  and  that  the  declaration  concerning  them  is,  there- 
fore, no  proof  of  the  resurrection.  Cut  it  is  certain,  that  they  were 
living  beings ;  and,  therefore,  this  passage  is  a  complete  proof, 
that  mankind  live  after  Death. 

The  appropriate  Greek  word  for  Resurrection  is  Eycjtfig,  as  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  52,  63.  Many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and 
came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  Resurrection  ;  fieraTtjv  syii(fiv  oun. 

The  oaacBUtis  is  the  thing,  mentioned,  as  having  been  denied  by 
some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians.  Sec  verse  12th  of  the  context. 
How  say  some  among  you,  that  ihere  is  no  resyrrcclion,  no  future 
life,  or  existence,  of  the  dead?  A  person,  who  reads  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinlhians  with  reference  to  the  object,  will  easily  per- 
ceive, that  there  was  at  least  one  heretical  teacher,  at  the  head  of 
the  fbction  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  who  refused  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle.  This  man  scema  evidently  to  have 
been  a  Jew  ;  and  was  most  probably  a  Sadducee  }  as  he  brought 
OTcr  several  members  of  this  Church  to  the  great  Sadducean  er* 
ror;  the  denial  of  a  future  state.  To  remove  this  error  from  thai 
Church,  and  to  prevent  its  existence  ever  afterwards,  was  obvious- 
ly the  design  of  St.  Paid  in  writing  this  chapter.  Accordingly, 
he  shows  its  absurdity  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  in  the  first 
thirty-four  verses ;  and,  with  equal  success  elucidates,  and  proves, 
the  contrary  doctrine.  In  the  remainder  of  the  discourse,  he 
dwells  extensively  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  with  which  those, 
who  are  dead,  will  be  invested  at  the  final  day ;  declares  the 
change,  which  those,  who  are  living  at  that  time,  will  experience ; 
and  concludes  with  a  song  of  triumph  over  Death  and  Iiades,  and 
a  solemn  exhortation  to  Christians  steadfastly  to  abound  in  the 
service  of  God. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  doctrine,  denied  by  some  of  the  Co" 
ftfiMtan  Christiaos,  was,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  future  cxiskncc 
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m  onof&er  toor/d*    As  this  existence  will  in  fact  be  connected  with 
the  future  existence  of  the  body,  and  therefore  with  the  Resurrec*' 
lion  properly  so  called  ;  St.  Paul^  in  order  to  remove  the  objec* 
tions  of  sucn  as  opposed  it,  and  the  difficulties,  and  doubts,  of 
others,  and  to  disclose  the  truth  concerning  this  interesting  subjecti 
has  entered  into  an  extensive  discussion  concerning  the  Hesurrec- 
tion.     The  fliture  existence  of  the  soul  will  in  fact  be  connected 
With  the  future  existence  of  the  body.    To  give  a  just  and  com- 
prehensivc  view  of  the  former  of  these  subjects,  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  a  particular  consideration  of  the  IcUterm 
Accordingly^  St.  Paul  commences  his  examination  of  it,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  verse,  by  putting  an  objection  against  a  future  state  into 
the  mouth  of  an  opponent,  derived  from  apprehended  difficultiet 
concerning  the  future  existence  of  the  body.     The  objection  is  in- 
deed without  weight ;  as  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  object-' 
or's  ignorance  concerning  the  subject,  and  his  inability  to  imagine 
what  Kind  of  body,  or  by  what  means,  any  body  can  be  unitedato 
the  soul  in  the  future  world*     Still,  it  is  the  objection,  which  prob- 
ably rises  sooner,  and  in  more  minds,  against  the  doctrine,  than  any 
other  which  can  be  alleged.     It  was,  therefore,  suggested  by  jS^^ 
Paid  with  the  utmost  propriety. 

In  considering  this  objection,  the  Apostle  not  only  removes  it| 
but  unfolds,  also,  many  truths  concerning  it,  of  the  most  edifying 
and  glorious  nature*  Indeed,  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  that  expansion  and  sublimity  of  intellect*  for  which  St, 
Patil  is  distineuisHed  ^bov**  «*very  other  writer.  Nothing  in  heath- 
en antic;u;:y  can  :?e  louu*.?  among  poers.  oraion*.  or  philosophers, 
which  iu  iolUness  o:  concepiionT  or  exiensiventrss  of  views,  de- 
serves to  oe  oameU  Iu  CGs:;::2r:2cn  t^i'^  -inis  aiscourse*  From  the 
very  pr-pcs!!'*^"  ^^  me  su'o»ect.  ihe  '^rr.ter  rresp.n*  if>  ascend ;  and 
with  an  cagle-wing  nses  n:zner  anu  iiiguer,  tiirougnout  all  his 
progress,  until  he  lifts  himself,  and  elevates  the  mind  of  his  reader 
to  the  heavens. 

In  the  Text,  the  Resurrection  of  the  body  is  asserted,  and  proT* 
ed.  The  proof,  alleged,  is  the  Resurrection  of  Christ:  and  the 
argument  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Christ  predicted  his  own  resurrection,  and  actually  rose  in 
the  manner  predicted.  He  has  thus  proved  both  his  power  to  do 
every  thing,  and  his  veracity  in  all  his  declarations.  But  he  has 
declared,  that  he  will  raise  up,  at  the  last  day,  all  that  are  in  their 
graves.  Thus  his  own  Resurrection  is  a  complete  proof  of  the 
general  Resurrection  of  mankind. 

This  doctrine  has,  in  one  manner  and  another,  been  opposed  by 
various  sorts  of  men,  in  most  ages  of  the  world.  The  Sadducets 
denied  all  future  existence  to  man.  The  Athenian  Philosophers, 
when  Paul  preached  to  them  Jesus,  and  the  owKfTo^igj  said,  Whai 
will  this  babbler^  this  scatterer  of  words,  say  ?  In  modem  times, 
Infidelsi  eztensfvelyf  have  denied  the  fiiture  existence  of  both 
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soul,  and  body ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  those,  who,  pro* 
fessing  themselves  to  be  Christians,  have  entertained  unwarranta* 
ble  opinions,  and  found  many  difficulties,  relative  to  this  subject. 
This  opposition,  and  these  difficulties,  seem,  however,  not  to  be 
suggested  by  the  intellect,  but  to  spring  from  the  imagination. 
When  we  begin  to  think  concerning  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul ;  we  naturally  follow  our  customary  course  of  thought  con* 
ceming  intelligent  beings*  All  these,  with  whom  we  directly  cor- 
respond, are  embodied,  and  therefore  obvious  to  our  senses.  We 
are  taught,  that  souls  in  a  separate  state  of  existence  are  unem* 
bodied,  and  therefore  unsusceptible  of  form,  and  visible  appear- 
ance. Of  their  places  of  residence,  modes  of  existence,  modes 
of  communication,  pursuits,  enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  we  know 
almost  nothing.  This  chasm  in  our  knowledge  we  endeavour  to 
fill  up  by  the  aid  of  imagination  ;  and  proceed,  almost  of  course, 
to  form  images  of  such  spirits,  of  the  world  in  which  they  dwell, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exrst,  communicate,  are  busied, 
enjoy,  and  suffer.  With  respect  to  all  these  things,  however,  we 
find  our  imagination,  after  its  utmost  efforts,  unable  to  satisfy  even 
itself,  and  much  more  unable  to  satisfy  the  understanding.  The 
world,  which  we  thus  form,  its  inGabitants,  and  their  circumstan- 
ces, are  never  such,  as  that  we  can  realize  their  actual  existence. 
Hence  we  give  them  up  as  unreal  and  visionary ;  ahd  by  a  transit* 
tion  exceedingly  common,  although  usually  unobserved,  we  con- 
sider the  decision,  made  merely  by  our  fancy,  as  made  in  fact  hy 
our  understanding.  Against  this  decision,  arguments  are  often 
urged  in  vain.  We  may  be,  we  usually  are,  unable  to  refute  such, 
as  are  advanced  in  opposition  to  it ;  but,  finding  ourselves  unable 
to  conceive  in  our  imagination  the  state  of  things,  urged  upon  our 
belief,  we  hesitate  concerning  it,  and  then  doubt,  and  perhaps  ul- 
timately deny,  its  existence. 

That  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  reat  state  of  many  minds,  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  I  fully  believe,  from  observations,  which 
have  been  actually  made  to  myself;  and  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
this  is  far  from  being  the  only  case,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
suffered  to  control  ttie  dictates  of  the  understanding.  Not  only 
in  those  familiar  instances,  where  the  mind  receives  strong  impres* 
sions  from  the  operations  of  this  faculty,  is  the  intellect  induced  to 
admit  that,  which  is  unsupported  by  evidence ;  but  in  numerous 
others,  also,  it  is  equally  influenced,  and  inclined  to  refuse  its  faith 
to  positions  abundantly  evinced,  merely  because  it  cannot  imagine 
the  manner,  in  which  objects,  involved  in  those  truths,  can  exist* 
In  this  way,  its  views  concerning  subjects,  pertainifig  to  the  future 
world,  often  receive  a  very  unhappy  bias. 

Another  source  of  perplexity,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
tbs  Resurrection,  has  been  the  Question,  whether  the  same  body  zoilt 
is  raised:  a  questiod,  extensively  agitated  with  no  small  arddur* 
and  anxiety. .   All  the  difficulties,  which  attend  this  subject,  are 
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derived,  as  il  appears  to  me,  either  Irom  extending  our  plulosoph- 
ical  inquiries  beyond  ihe  power  of  ihe  understanding  vo  answer 
them,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  or  from  neglecting  to  settle  what  we 
intend  by  sameness.  If  the  question  intends,  whtlhtr  iht  lamc 
atoms,  which  have  composed  our  bodies  in  tht  prtteni  TBorld,  wiU 
conatiluU  Ihe  body,  raised  at  the  Jinal  day  ;  both  reason  and  Rer- 
elatron  answer  il  m  the  negative.  The  whole  number  of  particle*, 
which  have,  at  dlifcrent  times,  consiliulcd  the  body  ofa  aian,  dur- 
ing his  progi'css  through  life,  will  undoubtedly  be  sufGc'tenl  to  con- 
stUute  many  such  bodies.  St.  Paul  also  observes  to  the  objector, 
in  answer  to  this  very  question,  Thou  fool;  that  mhich  (Aon  fontil 
it  not  quicktned,  excrpl  it  die  :  and  that  which  thou  sovtett,  Ihou  too- 
1st  not  that  body,  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain  ;  it  may  chtmci  ^ 
wheal,  or  of  some  other  grain  :  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  at  it  Aatk 
pleased  him.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  again, 
■Mfit)  this  I  sny,  brethren,  llial  fleih  and  blood  cannot  ialUTit  lAa 
kingdom  of  Oott.  This  scheme  of  Ibought  he  pursues,  fromUe 
ihirlv-fourlh  verge,  thi-ougbout  most  of  the  chapter. 

Jf  the  same  coniliMion^  arrangemenl,  and  ^ualilieg,  of  the  beif 
he  intended,  by  the  ouesiion;  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  ssine 
body  will  not  be  raised.     This  is  decisively  taught  us  in  the  lul 

Juoted  declaration,  and  in  the  passage  immediately  folloviiig: 
Icsh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  neither  wh 
corruption  inherit  incorruptton.     It  Is  also  clearly  shonn  by  the 

gtneral  tenour  of  the  reasoning,  contained  in  tlie  whole  passage, 
eason,  too,  decides  with  absolute  certainty,  that  a  constitution, 
which  involves  in  its  naiurf  decay,  and  [erminalion,  cannot  belong 
to  a  body,  destined  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal  and  ever  vig- 
orous mind. 

Should  it  be  asked,  Whether  some  of  the  same  particles,  viaA 
are  found  in  our  earthly  bodies,  viili  not  be  Iransftrred  to  those  vhick 
wilt  be  fanned  at  the  Resurrection  ;  I  answer,  that  this  point  has  not 
been  determined  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  dctemiination  of  it 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy.  Let  ine  add,  that  the  ques- 
tion itself  is  perfectly  nugatory. 

That  the  body  nill  be  the  same,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  knomn, 
appears  sufficiently  evident  from  the  Scriptures.  Even  departed 
spirits  in  their  intermediate  state,  appear  plainly  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Gospel  as  known  to  each  other.  Our  Saviour  infoncs  ns, 
that  many  shall  comrfrom  the  East,  and  from  the  West,  and  thfdl 
tit  doun  in  tht  Kingdom  of  God,  mith  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  In  order  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  intention  of  this 
promise,  it  selnris  necessary,  that  the  persons,  here  spoken  ed, 
should  know  these  Patriarchs.  Lazarus,  Abraham,  and  the  rick 
man,  are  all  exhibited  in  the  parable  as  known  to  each  other.  Mt- 
ttt  and  Eliot,  also,  were  known  bv  the  Disciples,  on  the  moa^-ft 
Transfiguralioni  to  be  Mostt  and  Etias ;  one  of  them  sn  stsbfrfK^t 
tht  other  an  unembodied,  spirit.    From  these  hcls,  k  i»,l  ^Mc* 
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sufficiently  evident,  that  mankind  will  know  each  other  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  and  that  their  bodies  will  so  far  be  the  same,  as  to  be- 
oome  the  means  of  this  knowledge. 

Against  the  Resurrection  itself  there  is  no  presumption,  and  in 
favour  of  it  a  strong  one,  from  analogy.  Many  works  of  God 
naturally,  and  strongly,  dispose  the  mind  to  admit  the  doctrine 
without  hesitation.  In  this  climate,  almost  the  whole  vegetable 
world  dies  annually  under  the  chilling  influence  of  winter.  At  the 
return  of  spring  the  face  of  nature  is  renewed ;  and  all  the  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  with  which  it  was  adorned,  are  again  clothed 
with  verdure,  life,  and  beauty. 

In  the  insect  creation,  we  find  a  direct  and  striking  example  of 
Che  Resurrection  itself.  Animals  of  this  class  begin  their  existence 
in  the  form  of  worms.  After  continuing  some  time  in  the  humble 
state  of  being,  to  which  they  are  necessarily  confined  by  their 
structure,  they  die,  and  are  gone.  In  the  moment  of  death,  they 
construct  for  themselves  a  species  of  shell,  or  tomb ;  in  which 
they  may  with  the  strictest  propriety  be  said  to  be  buried.  Here 
ihe^  are  dissolved  into  a  mass  of  semi-transparent  water  2  the  whole 
which  remains  of  the  previously  existing  animal,  exhibiting  to  the 
eye  no  trace  of  life,  and  no  promise  of  a  future  revival.  When 
the  term  of  its  burial  approaches  to  a  period,  the  tomb  discloses ; 
and  a  winged  animal  comes  forth  with  a  nobler  form,  often  exauis- 
itely  beautiful ;  brilliant  with  the  gayest  splendour  ;  possessea  of 
new,  and  superior  powers  ;  and  destined  to  a  more  refined,  and 
more  exalted  life.  Its  food  is  now  the  honey  of  flowers ;  its  field 
of  being,  the  atmosphere.  Here  it  expatiates  at  large  in  the  delight* 
All  exercise  of  its  faculties,  and  in  the  high  enjoyment  of  those  sun- 
beams, which  were  the  immediate  means  of  its  newly  acquired  ex* 
istence. 

Could  there  be  a  rational,  or  even  a  specious,  doubt  concern- 
ing the  power  of  God,*  and  his  sufiiciency  to  raise  the  body  fi*om 
the  grave  ;  this  change  in  the  world  of  insects,  accomplished  be- 
fore our  eves,  and  for  these  animals,  not  less  extraordinary,  than 
that,  which  we  are  contemplating,  is  for  man,  puts  an  end  to  every 
such  doubt ;  and  places  the  possibility  of  this  event  beyond  debate. 
In  truth,  this  change  is  nothing  less  than  a  glorious  type  of  the 
Resurrection. 

Whatever  sameness  may  attend  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  it 
18  clea^  from  the  Scriptures,  that,  in  many  important  .particulars, 
it  will  be  greatly  chanjged ;  so  much  changed,  as  to  wear  in  vari- 
ous respects  an  entirely  new  character.  These  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  mention.  * 

!•  T%e  body  will  be  raised  incorrvpiibU, 

Jtitfoon,  tays  St.  Paul,  in  corruption  ^  it  ie  raised  in  incorrupt 
turn. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  human  body,  in 
III  present  state,  is  its  universal  tendency  to  decay.    This  tendcn^ 
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cy  appears,  and  often  fatally,  in  its  earliest  existence,  and  at  eveiy 
SQCceedine  stage  of  its  progress*  It  is,  however,  most  visible, 
and  affecting,  after  it  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  life.  Then 
decay  arrests  it  in  many  forms,  and  with  irresistible  power :  then 
the  limbs  gradually  stiffen  ;  the'  faculties  lose  their  vigour ;  the 
strength  declines ;  the  face  becomes  overspread  with  wrinKles ;  and 
the  head  with  the  locks  of  age.  Health,  at  the  same  time,  recedes 
by  degrees,  even  from  the  firmest  constitution  ;  |Sains  multiply ; 
feebleness  and  langour  lay  hold  on  the  whole  system ;  and  death 
at  length  seizes  the  frame  as  his  prey,  and  changes  it  to  corruption 
and  to  dust. 

A  mighty  and  glorious  difference  will  be  made  in  our  nature, 
when  the  body  revives  beyond  the  grave.  All  the  evils,  and  ac- 
cidents, which  befall  it  in  the  present  world,  will  then  have  lost 
their  power.  Hunger,  thirst,  weakness,  declension,  death,  and 
corruption,  are  bounded  by  the  tomb.  Those,  who  rise  to  the 
resurrection  of  life,  will  hungtr  no  mort^  neither  thirst  any  more/ 
neither  sJiall  the  sun  light  on  themj  nor  any  heat.  Firm  endur- 
ing, unassailable  by  distress,  and  proof  against  the  undermining 
rogress  of  years,  they  will,  like  gold  tried  in  the  fire^  remain 
rignt,  and  indestructible,  through  the  en41ess  succession  of  ages. 

3.   The  Body  will  be  raised  immorlaL 

When  this  corruptible,  says  St,  Paul^  shall  have  ptU  on  incomip' 
Iton,  and  this  mortal  immortality, 

Incorruption  and  Immortality  are  attributes  so  nearly  allied,  as 
not  easily  to  be  separated  in  our  discussions.  Still  they  are  only 
kindred  attributes ;  not  the  same.  An  incorruptible  body,  at 
though  it  cannot  perish  by  decay  and  dissolution,  may  yet  be  an- 
nihilated. An  immortal  body  will  know  no  end,  either  from  its 
own  weakness,  or  from  external  power.     Such,  God  has  been 

£  leased  to  constitute  the  bodies  of  his  children  beyond  the  grave, 
teath  to  them  shall  be  no  more.     In  defiance  of,  time,  and  supe- 
rior to  injury,  the  body  will  live  with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 
3.   The  body  will  be  raised  in  Power, 
Jt  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  m  power  :  verse  43. 
In  the  future  world,  the  Righteous  serve  God  day  and  night  m 
his  temple:  Rev.  vii.  15 :  that  is,  they  serve  him  without  cessation 
or  rest ;  and  need,  of  course,  fiiculties,  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  these  services ;   faculties,  whose  vigour,  the  magnitude  of  no 
duty  shall  overcome,  and  no  continuance  of  action  fatigue  or  im- 
pair.    Originally  destined  for  an  existence  of  this  nature,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  will  correspond  with  the  activity  of  the  mind;  and 
will  sustain  witMbut  injury,  defect,  or  decay,  and  will  accomplish 
with  enjoyment,  growmg  out  of  its  exertions,  every  labour,  which 
it  is  required  to  undergo.     Instead  of  being  exhausted,  or  weak- 
ened, it  seems  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  its  strength,  as 
wdljl  ,a^  its  other  attribujLes,  will,  like  those  of  the  mind,  advance 
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towards  a  higher,  and  higher,  perfection,  throughout  the  ages  of 
Eternity. 

4.  The  Body  will,  at  the  Resurrection^  be  endued  with  great  Ac* 
Hvity. 

In  Luke  xx.  36,  our  Saviour  declares  that  the  righteous  will 
in  the  meurra^is,  or  futui'e  state  of  existence,  be  MfocT^fXof;  literallvi 
eaual  to  the  angels  ;  but  perhaps  intended,  here,  to  denote,  liJce 
the  angels  ^  that  is,  possessing,  in  a  near,  and  kindred  degree,  the 
attributes,  which  they  possess.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  chap* 
ter  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  taught,  that  the  four  and  twenty 
Elders,  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  and  modern  ChurcbeSi 
are  placed  round  about  the  throne,  together  with  the  four  Living 
Ones,  the  representatives  of  the  angelic  host.  The  resemblancei 
here  exhibited,  is  such,  as  strongly  to  exemplify  this  declaration 
of  Christ.  Their  station  is  substantially  the  same  :  their  employ* 
ments  are  the  same. 

The  activity  of  Angels  is  disclosed  to  us  bjf  the  Scriptures  in 
many  passages,  and  in  language  of  the  greatest  force.  The  ninth 
chapter  of  Daniel^  particularly,  contains,  as  I  observed  in  the  first 
discourse  concerning  these  glorious  Intelligences,  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  subject.  Here  weiare  told,  that  Gabriel  recciy- 
ed  a  command  in  Heaven,  while  Daniel  was  employed  in  prayer, 
to  interpret  his  vision  ;  and  that,  being  caused  to  Jly  swiftlv^  Ac 
touched  Daniel  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation.  The  activity, 
here  declared,  is  plainly  superior  both  to  conception  and  calcula- 
tion ;  and  exceeds  that  of  the  sunbeams  beyond  any  proj^ortion, 
perceptible  by  our  minds.  Similar  to  this  representation,  will  be 
the  activity  of  the  righteous  in  the  future  world. 

To  recur  to  the  illustration,  adopted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
discourse ;  we  are  now,  as  we  are  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  worms 
of  the  dust ;  slowly,  and  humbly,  creeping  upon  tne  Earth,  ap« 
pointed  for  our  habitation.  With  these  reptiles  we  die,  and  are 
lost  in  the  tomb.  Like  them,  also,  we  shall  revive  to  a  new,  and 
nobler  existence ;  and  wander  freely,  at  our  pleasure,  through 
regions,  shut  to  us,  hitherto,  by  an  immoveable  law  of  our  nature, 
and,  to  our  apprehension,  existing  only  in  argument  or  fancy. 

To  act  is  the  end  of  all  rational  existence,  and  to  act  at  pleoi* 
tire,  the  necessary  concomitant  of  happy  existence.  Like  Mosei 
and  Eliasj  if  we  obtain  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  we  may  here* 
after  visit  distant  worlds,  with  incomparably  more  ease,  than  we 
can  now  pass  from  one  continent  to  another;  and  find  the  oceans 
of  space,  oy  which  they  are  separated,  merely  means  of  illustrating 
our  activity,  and  furnishing  delightful  opportunittes  of  expatiating 
at  our  pleasure. 

5.  As  all  these  attribiUes^  united,  are  a  complete  establishment  of 
endless  Youth  j  the  Boduj  at  the  Resurrection,  will  of  course  be  m* 
Piited  with  this  delightful  characteristic. 
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Od  this  subject  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell,  after  what  has 
been  already  said.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  angels,  who  ap- 
peared to  Marj/jdind  the  Apostles,  after  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
were,  although  created  many  thousand  years  before,  still  young; 
and  were  regarded  by  them,  at  first,  as  being  young  men.  On  them 
duration  makes,  in  this  respect,  no  impression.  Ages  roll  their 
years  away ;  and  leave  them,  as  they  found  them,  in  the  blossom 
of  youth,  which  shall  begin  for  ever.  Such  is  the  character  of  all 
the  children  of  God  beyond  the  grave. 

6.  The  Body  willj  at  the  Resurrection^  be  arrayed  in  Glory  cuid 
Beauty. 

It  if  town  in  dishonour j  says  St.  Paul,  t7 1^  raised  in  glory :  verse 
43«  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body^  says  the  same  Apostle,  and 
fashion  t7,  like  tinio  his  glorious  body^  according  to  the  working 
whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.  In  strict'^ 
er  language.  Who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation^ 
that  it  may  become  of  the  like  form  with  his  glorious  body^  accord* 
isig  to  the  energy^  whereby  he  is  able^  aho^  to  subdue  all  things  unto 


On  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  Christ  appeared  to  Peter^ 
Jaina^esy  and  Jokn^  in  his  glorious  body ;  then,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  Evangelists,  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun^  and  his  raiment  be» 
came  white  and  glistering.  In  Rev.  i.  9,  we  have  a  more  ample 
exhibition  of  the  same  illustrious  object ,  in  some  respects  em- 
blematical, but  in  all  sublime,  and  glorious  beyond  a  parallel.  And 
being  turned^  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks^  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  golden  candlesticks,  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man^  clothed  with 
a  garment  down  to  thefoot^  and  girt  about  the  papsj  with  a  golden 
girdle.  His  head  and  his  hairs,  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as 
snow  ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire.  And  his  feet  like  un* 
io  fine  brass  J  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace.  And  his  voice,  as  the 
eaund  of  many  waters.  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars  / 
inut  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword.  And  his 
^countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  Of  the  su- 
preme splendour  of  this  appearance,  how  high  must  our  concep- 
tions rise,  when  we  hear  the  Apostle  subjoin,  And  when  I  saw  him^ 
J  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  In  this  wonderful  change,  St.  Paul  ob- 
serves, there  shall  be  a  display  of  energy,  that  is,  of  power,  and 
skill,  Uke  that  by  which  He  subdues  all  things  unto  himself.  What 
a  transformation  must  that  be,  which  this  poor,  frail,  perishable 
body  will  experience,  when  the  full  import  of  this  prediction  shall 
be  accomplished !  How  exceedingly  is  such  a  change  to  be  cov- 
eted by  beings  like  ourselves ;  subject  as  we  are  to  pain  and  dis- 
ease, decay  and  death ! 

7.  The  Body  raised  will  be  a  Spiritual  body. 

It  if  f oam,  says  St.  Paul,  a  natural  or  animal  body^  it  is  raised  a 
mritualbody:  there  is  a  natural  {oranuTial)  body}  there  is  a  spir' 
thialbodgp 
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By  an  animal  hody^  is  intended,  as  you  well  Know,  Ihtpraeni 
body  of  man;  depending  for  its  conlinuaflce  upon  the  principle  of 
animal  life  ;  the  subject  of  innumerable  frailties ;  ana  making  a 
regular  progress  to  dissolution. 

Of  a  spiriiual  body  ii  is  not,  perhaps,  in  our  power  to  form  aik 
adequate  conception.  Some  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  supposed  it 
to  be  a  body,  which,  having  no  need  of  the  animal  functions,  was 
preserved  in  life  by  the  mere  inhabitation  of  the  mind.  This  opin« 
ion,  I  presume,  they  derived  from  the  phrase  only,  and  not  from  any 
Scriptural  declaration. 

In  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  this  subject  was  plainly  of  high  impor« 
tance,  for  he  insists  on  it,  in  a  fervent  and  sublime  strain,  m  several 
of  the  following  verses.  After  declaring,  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
body,  as  well  as  an  animal  one,  he  illustrates  the  declaration  hy 
oberving,  that  the  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last  a 
quickening  spirit ;  that  the  first  was  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second^ 
the  Lord  from  Heaven  ;  that  they,  who  are  earthy,  are  like  the  earthy 
Adam,  and  they  who  are  heavenly,  like  the  heavenly  Adam;  and  that, 
as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  so  we  shall  bear  the  imagt 
of  the  heavenly.  He  then  declares  that  fiesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  he  observes,  that  those,  who  art 
alive  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet,  must  necessarily  undergo 
a  change  of  the  same  nature  with  that,  which  the  dead  will  expe- 
rience, and  which  he  has  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
chapter.  From  these  observations  it  may,  I  think,  be  asserted 
without  danger  of  error,  in  the 

First  place,  That  the  Body  raised  will  not  be  composed  of  fltih 
and  blood. 

Secondly ;  That  it  will  in  its  nature  possess  powers  of  lift  totalhf 
iuperior  to  those  which  we  now  possess ;  being  destined  to  resemble, 
in  this  respect,  the  quickening  Spirit,  whose  image  it  will  bear* 

Thirdly  ;  That  none  of  its  organs  will  prove  temptations  to  sin  f 
as  in  the  present  world  ;  but  all  of  them  aids  to  holiness  ;  this  cir- 
cumstance being  often,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  professed  distinction 
between  that,  which  is  natural,  or  animal,  and  that,  which  ia 
apiritual. 

Fourthly ;  That  its  organs  of  perception,  and  of  enjoymtni  aliOf 
will  possess  afar  higher  and  nobler  nature  than  those  with  which  wt 
art  now  furnished.  Like  Moses  and  Elias,  the  glorified  man  majr 
be  able,  without  danger  of  mistake,  to  direct  his  way  from  the 
hidiest  Heavens  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe. 

Fifthly ;  TTiat,  generally,  the  attributes  of  the  body  will  m  rtitm^ 
bit  those  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  tht  epithet  spiritual,  tht  prop& 
dtscription  of  its  nature.  Like  the  mind,  it  may,  not  without  prob* 
ability,  contain,  inherently,  the  principles  of  life,  and  the  teeda  of 
immortality. 
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REMARKS. 

1*  /n  this  accotmt  of  the  Resurrection^  we  have  one  specimen  of 
ike  consistency/  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  between  different  parts  of  the 
Christian  system. 

The  Gospel  every  where  discloses  to  us  illuslrious  thines,  con* 
cernins  the  future  happiness  and  glory  of  the  mind  ;  and  at  the 
same  ume  teaches  us,  toat  it  will  be  reunited  to  the  body  in  the  fu- 
ture world.  The  least  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  such  bodies 
as  we  now  possess,  must  be  very  unsuitable  mansions  for  mindsi 
destined  to  be  thus  glorious  and  happy.  The  mind  is  prepared  to 
dwell  in  a  palace.  Such  a  body  as  ours,  could  only  become  its 
prison.  Tne  uncouthncss,  the  deformity,  suggested  when  only  so 
much  of  the  scheme  is  brought  before  our  eyes,  is  here  delightful- 
ly done  away.  Here  we  learn,  fhat  the  body  shall  be  fitted  to 
become  the  habitation  of  a  sanctified  and  immortal  mind ;  and 

Ex>ve  to  it  a  most  useful,  and  delightful,  companion  throughout 
lernity.  Here  we  learn,  that  the  oody  will  be  suited  to  all  the 
perceptions,  labours,  enjoyments,  and  glories,  of  the  mind ;  and 
that  ine  mind,  in  the  possession  of  this  residence,  will  become 
greater,  more  useful,  and  more  happy.  Thus  this  part  of  the 
system  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  rest,  and  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author. 

S«  The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is  a  doctrine  of  Revelation 
•n/tf. 

Of  this  doctrine  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  all  the  investigations 
of  Philosophy.     Paul,  when  declaring  it  to  the  Athenian  Philoso- 

!)hers,  was  pronounced  by  them  to  be  a  babbler.  It  was,  there- 
ore,  a  doctrine  unknown,  and  unheard  of,  within  the  purlieus  of 
their  science.  No  philosopher,  to  that  time,  had  been  so  fortunate, 
as  to  light  upon  it  by  accident;  nor  so  ingenious,  as  to  derive  it 
from  reason.  Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason ;  and,  in  its  very  nature,  to  be  hidden  from  the 
most  scrutinizing  human  inquiry.  The  Resurrection  itself  is  an 
event,  depending  absolutely  on  the  will,  as  well  as  on  the  powerof 
God  ;  and  what  ne  will  choose  to  do,  with  respect  to  this  subject, 
no  being  but  himself  can  determine. 

Yet  no  doctrine,  devised  by  philosophy  concerning  man,  is  so 
sublime,  so  delightful,  or  so  fitted  to  furnish  consolation  and  hope 
to  beings  whose  life  in  this  world  is  a  moment,  and  whose  end  is  the 
grave.  To  this  dark  and  desolate  habitation,  man,  by  the  twilight 
of  nature,  looks  forward  in  despair,  as  his  final  home.  All^wbo 
have  gone  before  him,  have  pointed  their  feet  to  its  silent  cham- 
bers ;  and  not  one  of  them  returned,  to  announce,  that  an  opening 
has  been  discovered  from  their  dreary  residence  to  some  other 
more  lightsome,  and  more  desirable  region.  His  own  feet  daily 
tread  t^esame  melancholy  path.  As  he  draws  nigh ;  he  surveys 
its  prison-walls,  and  sees  tnem  unassailable  by  force,  and  insar« 
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triountable  by  skill.  No  lamp  illumines  the  midniffht  within.  No 
Crevice  opens  to  the  eye  a  glimpse  of  the  regions  wnich  lie  beyond* 
In  absolute  despair,  he  calls  upon  Philosophy  to  cheer  his  droopine 
mind:  but  he  calls  in  vjtin.  She  has  no  consolations  for  herself; 
end  can  therefore  administer  none  to  Aim*  "Herej''  she  coldly 
and  sullenly  cries,  "  is  the  end  of  man.  From  nothing  he  sprang : 
to  nothing  he  returns*  All  that  remains  of  him  is  the  dustf  which 
here  mingles  with  its  native  earth." 

At  this  sullen  nlOmfent  of  despair,  Revelation  approadh^Sj  and^ 
With  a  command  at  once  awful,  and  delightful,  exclaims,  Lazaruij 
totne  forth  !  In  ft  moment,  the  earth  heaves;  the  tomb  discloses; 
and  a  form,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  arrayed  in  Immortality,  rises 
from  the  Earth  ;  and  stretching  its  wings  towards  Heaven,  loses 
itself  from  the  astonished  sight. 

S.  These  considerations  teach  us  to  entertain  the  highest  agptthm* 
iions  concerning  the  future  Glory  of  the  Mind. 

Of  how  little  value,  even  in  our  own  view,  are  these  earthy, 
frail,  perishable  bodies !  Yet  what  great  and  delightful  things  are 
to  be  done  for  them  at  the  Resurrection  !  What,  then,  must  we 
suppose  will  be  the  future  allotments  of  the  mind,  in  its  nature  iih- 
perishable  and  eternal  ?  The  future  glory  of  the  body^  as  rcfVealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  outruns  all  the  efforts  of  the  human  imagination. 
How  exceedingly  abundantly  above  all  that  we  are  able  to  dik^  or 
think^  will  the  mind  be  exalted,  adorned^  and  enraptuted,  by  Hitti| 
whose  glory  and  delight  it  is  to  bless,  and  who  has  already  ^nstamp-* 
ed  it  with  his  own  image,  loveliness,  and  beauty! 

4.  We  learn i  from  these  considerations^  the  true  way  of  providinff 
for  the  Welfare  of  our  Bodies4 

The  human  frame  is  here  shown  to  possess  an  incalculable 
value,  in  the  distinction  to  which  it  is  entitled  beyond  the  grave* 
If,  therefore,  we  love  our  bodies^and  desire  to  preserve  and  cnerish 
them ;  we  shall  with  the  most  effectual  care  secure  their  revival  to 
all  that  distinction,  and  the  happiness,  with  which  it  is  connected* 
This  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  adorning  and  pampering  theai, 
here,  in  obedience  to  the  Calls  of  pride  andluxury ;  bin  by  Seeking^ 
effectually  the  immortal  life  of  those  minds  by  which  they  are  ia« 
habited.  The  body  necessarily  follows  the  deslinaliort  of  the  mind^ 
He,  therefore,  who  gains  a  tide  to  endless  lii^  makes  compkftcf 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  man^  In  the  Christian  sw 
tern,  all  good  is  united ;  our  duty  and  our  interest,  the  well-beiAg 
t)f  the  soul  and  that  of  the  body,  the  blessings  of  time,  and  ttiofte 
of  Et^ity.  He  therefore,  who  neglects  the  life  of  the  soul,  casts 
away  his  present  good :  be  who  refuses  to  do  his- duty,  squanders 
hisalL 
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Ckriti  ^roctxcts  of  death. — thk  tival  judomut* 


ocmii 
svnc 

as  w  i'*^ 

desi  ^^  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  Dea/A; 

dw*  jS^^^iContwitnctM ;  and  the  first  of  Us  Remoter  Come* 

pri  0 ^^^!u^^  ^^  Resurrection*     I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  con- 


By  g^'^j9XioihtT  oi  these  consequences  ;  to  wit,  the  Genersd 

If       5< 

^  ^ijl^consecrated  to  this  ^eat  transaction,  is  in  the  text  styled 

I'iL/tki  Lord.  The  Christian  Sabbath  is  in  the  1 1 8th  Psalm, 
^j  mV  ^  ^^y  v^*<^A  '^  Lord  hath  niade ;  and  is  called  in  the 


i  ^(t^P^^  ^^  ^^  Apocalypse,  (Ae  Lord^s  datu    On  that  day 

f  &i9f^^  ^^^  ^^  dead,  finished  the  work  of  Hedemption,  and 

^j^fi^^  his  labours,  as  God  did  from  his.     In  honour  of  this 

!         ^iffarful  event,  Christ  consecrated  the  first  day  of  the  week  for 

I        JJJfto  himself,  as  a  season  of  public,  religious  worship,  to  all  the 

I        Soo*  ^^  ™^"*     ^^  ^^'^  ^^y»  ^^  l^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  peculiarly  present 

gjdi  ^'  l^i^  followers,  and  commanded  the  blessing  to  descend  upon 
j^n,  eren  life  for  evermore. 

But  the  day,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  his  davy  in  a  still  higher, 
sod  more  solemn  sense.  It  is  selected  from  all  the  days  of  time, 
as  the  Sabbath  from  those  of  the  week. 

It  is  the  final  Day;  the  period  of  this  earthly  system;  the  dy- 
ing-day of  this  great  world ;  on  which  its  last  groans  will  be  heara, 
its  knell  sounded  through  the  Universe,  and  its  obsequies  cele- 
brated with  most  awful  pomp,  and  supreme,  as  well  as  melancholy 
grandeur. 

It  is  the  Day  of  universal  Judgment ;  on  which  the  personal 
concerns  of  angels,  and  of  men,  will  be  brought  to  the  last  trial, 
before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  and  irreversibly  settled  for 
Eternity. 

It  is  the  Day  in  which  the  Mystery  will  be  finished.  All  the  won- 
derful, and  perplexing,  events  of  providence  towards  this  worid 
will,  at  this  time,  be  explained  to  tne  full  conviction  of  the  assem- 
bled Universe;  so  that  God  will  Bppe^r  just,  when  He  judges,  and 
c/ear,  when  he  condemns.  The  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  the 
mazes  of  Providence,  and  the  wonders  of  ihc  Divine  character, 
displayed  in  these  events,  will  be  unfolded  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
stop  every  mouth,  and  murmur,  for  ever. 

It  is  the  Day  on  which  the  Catastrophe  of  this  earthly  system  will 
arrive.    The  plot  immensely  great,  and  wonderful,  comprising 
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innumerable  important  scenes,  and  an  endless  variety  of  actors, 
will  now  be  unravelled*  The  Theatre  is  a  World ;  the  duration 
of  the  action  is  Time ;  the  Actors  are  all  the  millions  of  the  raee 
of  Adam;  the  Subject  is  Redemption  ;  the  Hero  is  the  Messiah; 
the  End  is  the  final  triumph  of  Virtue,  and  the  irrevocable  over* 
throw  of  Sin.  The  Catastrophe,  on  this  day,  will  be  completed, 
and  disclosed  ;  and  all  the  efforts,  windings,  and  intricacies,  find 
their  termination.  *'  It  is  done,"  will  be  proclaimed  by  the 
divine  Herald  to  the  Universe ;  and  the  curtain  will  be  drawn  for 
ever. 

//  is  the  Day  on  which  Christ  will  be  glorified.  In  this  world  he 
appeared  as  a  man,  humbled,  persecuted,  suffering,  djring,  nailed 
to  the  cross,  and  buried  in  the  grave.  Now  He  will  descend 
from  Heaven  with  the  glory  of  his  Father ;  and  will  come  to  bt 
admired  by  all  them  that  bciieve^  with  wonder,  and  reverence,  inex- 

Eressible.  No  more  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  ;  no  more  a  prisoner  . 
efore  a  human  Judge  ;  no  more  an  expiring  victim  on  the  cross  ; 
no  more  a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  sepulchre ;  He  will  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Universe,  invested  with  the  sceptre  of  infinite  do- 
minion. He  will  judge  both  Angels,  and  men ;  dispose  of  all 
nations  at  his  pleasure ;  and  open,  and  shut,  both  Heaven  and 
Hell.  Eternity,  to  all  beingis,  will  now  be  suspended  on  his  nod} 
and  life  and  death,  which  will  know  no  end,  will  be  conveyed  by 
his  voice.  All  beings  will  be  as  nothing  before  him  ;  arid  will  b$ 
justly  counted  unto  him  as  less  than  nothings  and  vanity.  He  wiU 
speak ;  and  it  will  be  done  :  he  will  command  ;  and  it  will  stand 
for  ever. 

On  this  Day  He  will  glorify  his  Justice^  in  the  sight  of  the  Uni- 
verse. He  will  show,  beyond  denial,  to  the  consciences  of  impen- 
itent beings,  that  their  ruin  was  derived  from  themselves  \  that 
their  sin  is  just  as  evil  and  odious,  as  he  has  declared  it  to  be  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  that  it  is  equitaibly  punished  with  everlasting  de* 
iiruction  from  his  presence  J  and  the  glory  of  his  power. 

On  this  Day  He  will  glorify  his  Kindness^  in  the  deliverance  of 
all  his  followers  from  guilt  and  perdition.  His  compassion  to  this 
mined  world ;  his  overflowing  mercy  to  them,  who  believed  in 
him,  chose  him  as  their  Saviour,  and  obeved  his  voice ;  will  now 
be  manifested  with  supreme,  and  eternal  splendour.  The  uni- 
verse will  perceive,  that  he  chose  them  as  n#own,  with  perfect 
propriety :  while  they  with  astonishment  and  rapture  will  remem- 
oer  the  love^  with  which  he  loved  them^  and  gave  himself  for  them  g 
the  tenderness,  with  which  he  preserved  them  from  temptations, 
and  enemies ;  the  affection,  with  which  he  still  bears  them  on  his 
heart;  and  the  Divine  promises,  which,  while  they  lived  in  the  * 
present  world,  conveyed  to  them  iomiortal  life,  and  are  now  to  be 
fulfilled  in  a  manner,  which  no  eye  hath  seen,  and  no  mind  con- 
ceived.        * 


^  ,.^Aitff?m''i>««nce.     Ho  will  show,  thai 

ft:  j'^'Si^'riif'/  Me  htarts,  and  tried  Ike  rtini  of 

."•■'"    ■   .//   j.^g j/ns ivhrch  they  have  comm'niEd,  tlw 

'  fjfftised,  Ihp  motives  by  which  they  have 

___  I  rt'i>'^^  which  will  constitute  an  equitnble 

'■  ■   ,,'  L  :■■-<"'  conduct,  he  will  set  in  the  light  of  hit 

^"^^'''■'"''L-fL'.  inlcudcd  to  be  clearly  seen,  arc  by  our- 

jfZi^''^"'lt  .'i.;i'j""is>     It  will  then  appcar,that  heAnfw 

!  ^J'i^f""'j^,i(:r'''""'"fi'j  3"d  '3  that  ocean  of  knowledge, 

^af^f"  hie  streams  have  flowed,  and  will  forever  flow,  to 

•U  Si^^'^  P*  "'"  %}°^'fH  *"  Jmmulnhilily.     Now  he  will 

f  *  ji^'  '^■'"  ^^  is/"!"  Christ!  the  same  yesterday,  to- 

■I  J/^j^"*^'    ^'''"^'  ''"^  mora!  Immuiabiliiy  of  his  chanic- 

•'  A*  ^fSffru"^ '"  ^^""^  ''*■'''""  ''"■  ""'y  '^"o^i^gG  of  his  Word  ;  of 

^ V'^-pwjiises,  and  his  threatenings ;  of  the  system  of  Re- 

^if'   iflrf  of  the  terms,  on  which  it  is  proffered  to  man.     Of 

jrt'l'AetJniverse  will  distinct ty  sec  how  wisely  his  foUowen 

'""^rif"'' '"  ^^^'  ^^^  ^°^  foolishly  sinners  have  refused  to  be- 

M^^/arations. 

1^1  Qn  Ikit  Dav,  He  mill  glorify  hit  Power.    The  most  aw- 

'Jeoiivincing  evidence  will  be  furnished,  that  He  hat  ihekeyi 

w^^mdofHadei,     Heaven,  at  his  command,  will  open  all 

I        fffiw  blessings  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  children ;  and 

i^s  of  hell,  at  his  bidding,  will  close  on  its  guilty,  and  miser- 

jL  iflliabiiants.     Nane  will  be  able  to  tlay  his  hand,  or  dare  to  sou 

*Jjl*ffi,  Wkal  doeslthou?    From  his  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth 

jjltt  away  ;  and  at  his  word,  nem  hca-.;ens,  and  a  new  earth, 

jiftin  righteousness  shall  dsncll  for  ever,  will  spring  up  in  their 

This  awful  Day  will  come,  as  a  thief,  in  the  night,  A  thief  comes 
jg  the  hour  of  peace  and  security ;  when  the  house  is  defenceless, 
foi  the  family  buried  in  sleep.  The  first  notice  of  his  arrival  is 
(Jie  sound  of  his  breaking  up,  or  the  noise  of  his  ravages.  He 
eomes,  also,  uncspecledly  :  he  comes  only  to  invade,  distress,  and 
destroy'  In  this  unexpected,  and  dreadful  manner,  will  the  Day 
af  the  Lord  comt. 

Mankind,  according  to  the  representations  of  Si,  John,  will, 
at  the  period  which  precedes  the  hnal  Judement,  be  sunk  in  de- 
generacy and  polhiiion.  The  j^lorious  etlccts  of  the  millennium 
will  have  ceased  ;  and  the  world  returned  lo  a  degeneracy,  like 
that,  which  existed  immediately  before  the  deluge.  The  Ivsl  of 
the  flesh,  ('« ^'"'  "/  "'<  <'^''*i """''  '^^  /"■"^<^  "/  '[/*''■  "■'"  tia^'c  regain- 
ed  their  fiill  dominion  over  the  liuman  race  ;  and  Religion  prepar- 
ed her  final  Right  to  her  native  heaven.  Strong  in  their  numbers, 
their  power,  and  their  pride ;  sunk  in  sense,  and  profligacy  ;  and 
burning  with  intense  hatred  to  God,  and  his  children ;  the  nations 
mko  are  in  the  four  miarlers  of  the  earth,  Gog,  and  Magog,  will  \» 
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gathered  together  to  battle  against  the  Christians,  remaining  in  the 
TTOrld  ^  Mrill  go  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth;  and  compass  th€ 
camp  of  the  saints  about^  and  the  beloved  city.  Exulting  in  the  full- 
est confidence  of  their  final  extinction,  this  army  of  Scoffers  will 
exclaim  with  triumphant  insolence,  Where  is  the  promise  of  hit 
coming  P  For^  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep^  all  things  continue  a$ 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  In  this  night  of  stu« 
pidity  and  sin,  this  season  of  spiritual  slumber,  the  final  Day  will 
arrive.  In  a  moment  it  will  burst  on  the  astonished  world  ;  oreak 
the  last  sleep  with  alarm  and  terror;  and  strip  guilty  men  of  all 
their  beloved  enjoyments,  and  all  their  fond  hopes  of  future  good. 

The  ancient  christians  believed,  that  the  declaration  in  the  text 
would  be  literally  accomplished.  Nor  is  there  any  proof,  that 
their  interpretation  was  erroneous.  There  is  no  improbability! 
that  the  sun,  which  hid  its  face  at  the  crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer^ 
will  again  retire  from  this  stupendous  scene  ;  or  that  the  moon  and 
stars  will  withdraw  their  shining^  and  leave  the  world  in  deep  and 
melancholy  darkness.  In  this  case,  the  morning  of  the  great  Day 
will  be  ushered  in,  not  by  the  cheerful  twilight  spread  over  the 
mountains,  but  the  awful  approach  of  that  intense  splendour ;  sur« 
rounded  by  which  the  Son  of  God  will  descend.  A  new  and  ter* 
rible  light  will  appear  in  mid-heaven ;  and,  advancing  toward  the 
earth,  will  dififuse  such  a  morning  over  all  its  regions,  as  the  Uni* 
verse  has  never  beheld,  and  will  never  behold  again. 

At  this  momentous  period,  the  Trumpet  of  Goawill  sounds  as  it 
once  sounded  when  the  same  glorious  Person  descended  upon 
Mount  Sinai;  while  all  the  people,  who  were  in  the  camp,  trem- 
bled. At  this  renewed  sound  all  nations  will  tremble ;  and  the 
earth  quake  to  its  utmost  shores. 

At  the  same  period,  the  Archangel  will  call  to  the  dead;  and 
awaken  them  from  the  long  sleep,  in  which  they  have  been  buried. 
The  earth  and  the  ocean  will  give  up  the  dead^  which  are  in  them* 
The  regions  of  death,  and  the  world  of  departed  spirits,  will  rip* 
up  the  deadj  which  are  in  them.  Every  grave  will  open,  its  duit 
be  re-animated,  and  living  forms  be  seen  rising  from  its  dark  cham* 
bers,  over  all  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Those,  who  are  still  alive, 
will  also  undergo,  substantially,  the  same  great  change,  which  has 
been  before  undergone  by  those,  who  have  beien  dead;  and  both 
will  be  invested  with  bodies  incorruptible,  and  immortal.  The 
globe  will  be  re-peopled  in  a  moment ;  and  the  whole  family  of 
jvcfam,  with  their  rrogcnitor  at  their  head,  will  stand  up  togetner. 

This  vast  assembly  will  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  the 
rishteous  and  the  wicked.  The  former  will  rwc  to  the  resurrection 
of  life  ;  and  the  latter  will  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 
The  Righteous  mil  lift  up  their  heads  with  exultation  and  trans* 
port  5  and  behold  their  redemption  drawing  nigh.  Their  fears  will 
now  be  ended ;  their  dangers  overcome ;  their  enemies  subdued ; 
their  sins  washed  away ;  and  their  rew^ird  be  ready  to  begin  itft 
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eternal  progress.  The  wicked,  on  the  contrary,  will  rise  with  full 
eonviction,  that  in  their  lift'lime  Ihey  have  received  all  their  good 
things.  Time ;  the  world ;  the  gratifications  of  pride,  avarice, 
and  sensuality ;  the  combinations  of  evil  men;  the  courage  and 
strength,  which  they  have  derived  from  their  numbers ;  their  con- 
tempt, hatred,  and  persecution,  of  good  men ;  and  all  the  bright 
prospects,  which  they  have  cherished  of  success  in  sin ;  have  re- 
tired behind  them,  to  return  no  more.  The  day  of  enjoyment, 
and  of  hope,  is  past  for  ever.  The  day  of  retribution  is  come* 
The  LfOrd  of  all  things,  whom  they  have  so  often,  and  so  obstinately, 
disbelieved,  despised,  and  crucified  afresh,  is  now  approaching  to 
take  vengeance  on  all  Ihem^  who  in  this  world  knew  not  (rod,  and 
^eyed  not  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.     With  supreme  dismay,  and  an- 

Eish,  thei/  will  call  to  the  rocks ^  and  mountains^  to  fall  on  thenij  and 
U  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. 

This  Divine  Person  will  now  be  seen  descending  from  Heaven, 
in  iherlorjf  of  his  Father,  in  his  own  peculiar  glory ^  and  with  all 
hit  hofy  Angels.  The  Shechinah,  in  which  he  so  often  manifested 
himself  to  his  ancient  Church,  and  in  which  he  ascended  after  his 
resurrection,  will  now  surround  him  with  an  interchange  of  the 
deepest  darkness,  and  light  inaccessible.  His  eyesj  as  aflame  of 
fire^  his  cotmtenance^  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength^  and  his  voice^ 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters^  will  fill  all  virtuous  beings  with  wonder, 
awe,  and  delight,  and  all  sinful  ones  with  amazement  and  horror* 

Around  Him,  with  supreme  veneration  and  transport,  the  tnnu- 
merahle  company  of  Angels  will  send  a  shout  of  triumph  to  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  Universe  ;  and  the  happy  millions  of  the  Right- 
eous re-echo  from  this  world  the  joyful  acclamation. 

To  meet  Him,  his  faithful  followers  will  be  caught  i^}  by  Divine 
power,  and  their  own  instinctive  energy;  and  rise  as  an  immense 
cloud  through  the  air,  to  be  placed  in  open,  distinguished  honour,  at 
hii  right  hand.  They  were  not  ashamed  of  him  in  this  world; 
And  he  will  thus  gloriously  prove,  that  Ae  is  not  ashamed  of  them 
in  the  day  of  trial.  Here  they  publicly,  and  steadfasdy,  confessed 
Aim  before  men,  as  their  Saviour.  There  He  will  confess  them  be- 
ibre  tne  Universe,  as  his  chosen,  faithful,  and  beloved  followers. 

When  the  throne  of  Judgment  is  set,  and  the  books  opened ;  the 
wicked  will  be  summoned  to  his  left  hand;  as  a  public  proof  of  his 
indignation  against  their  guilty  character.  To  their  view,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  Righteous,  will  rise  up  in  clear  remembrance,  with 
unerring  discernment,  and  in  the  most  rapid  succession,  all  the 
events  of  their  earthly  being.  The  sins  of  both,  the  proffers  of 
mercy  made  in  the  Gospel,  the  unbelief  and  impenitence  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  faith  and  repentance  of  the  Righteous,  will  now 
beset  in  order  before  their  eyes.  With  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
glance  of  thought,  Sinners  will  behold  the  vast  picture  of  life  drawn 
only  in  black,  with  no  bright  and  luminous  strokes  to  relieve  the 
distressed  eye«     The  R]ghteous»  on  the  contrary,  will  see  their  sint 
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washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  their  souls  sanctified  bjr  the 
Spirit  of  grace  :  and  their  services  accepted  as  well  done^  because 
they  were  rendered  with  a  spirit  of  sincere  obedience,  and  with 
feith  in  the  Redeemer. 

To  the  Righteous  He  will  then  say,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fa* 

iher^  inherit  tlu  Kingdom  prepared  for  vou  from  the  foundation  of 

the  world}  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  /  woi 

thirsty  9  and  ye  gave  me  drink}  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in} 

nakea,  and  ye  clothed  me  }  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me}  I  was  us 

prison,  arid  ye  came  unto  me.     To  the  wicked,  He  will  say,  Depart 

from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  f  re, prepared  for  the  devil  and 

his  angels.     Ihr  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  / 

was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  }  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 

me  not  in}  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not }  sick,  ana  inprison^  and 

ye  visited  me  not. 

When  the  trial  is  ended,  and  the  final  allotments  of  Angels  and 
men  are  determined,  flaming  fire  from  the  presence  of  the  Judge 
will  kindle  this  great  world  with  an  universal  conflagration.  All 
the  works  of  man:  his  palaces,  towers,  and  temples;  bis  villages, 
towns,  and  cities;  his  wonderful  displays  of  art;  bis  haughty  piles 
of  grandeur;  and  his  vast  labours  of  (defence,  and  dominion;  will 
be  lighted  up  in  a  single  blaze,  and  vanish  fi*om  the  creation. 

Nor  will  the  desolation  be  limited  to  the  works  of  men.  Tb^ 
jearth,on  which  they  stand;  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  valleys  and 
plains ;  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  ocean  ;  will  all  in  a  moment 
Decome  one  blazing  ruin.  The  very  elements,  of  which  they  are 
composed,  will  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  the  world  itself,  so 
long  the  seat  of  sin  and  sorrow,  be  finally  destroyed. 

The  visible  heavens,  in  the  mean  time,  will  catch  the  flamCf 
Above,  beneath,  around,  a  vast  concave  of  fire  will  encircle  this 
dissolving  globe  ;  and  with  a  great  noise,  an  awful  sound  filling  the 
universe,  both  the  inferior  heavens,  and  the  earth,  will  flee  away 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  oti  the  throne  /  and  no  place  be 
found  for  them  any  more. 

From  this  scene  of  destruction,  the  Judge,  together  with  all  hif 
)iappy  followers ;  the  Angels,  who  have  faithfully  ministered  to 
faim;  and  the  saints,  who  have  loved,  and  believed  m  him  ;  will  a^^ 
cend  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ;  where  he  will  present  them  before 
Jiis  Father,  as  his  own  firiends  and  children,  the  crown  and  reward 
of  all  his  labours  in  the  work  of  Redemption.  By  Him  they  wil) 
be  approved,  accepted,  and  blessed,  for  ever. 

Tne  wicked,  at  the  same  time,  will  descend  to  the  reeions  of  wp^ 
and  begin,  and  pursue,  the  melancholy  journey  of  their  future  h^ 
ing  in  an  unceasing  course  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  jfor  ever* 

REMARKS. 

1.  How  rational  and  harmonious  a  system  of  the  Divine  c(mdu(tf 
isjnruented  towitithe  Scriptures  ! 
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This  wonderful  Volume  exhibits  to  us  the  Former,  and  Ruler,  of 
fte  Universe,  as  self-eicisleni,  eternal,  independent,  omninresenl:, 
tiid  immutable ;  and  as  possessed  of  all  jjowfir,  knowterfgb.  and 

SQodness.  Thisgreatand  wonderful  Being,  they  inform  us,  in  ihe 
eginning  created  with  a  command  the  cartnand  the  faearcn»;  and 
peopled  them  with  angels,  and  men.  Of  the  Angels,  ihey  declare, 
iomc  fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Ruler  of  all  things ;  and 
were  turned  out  of  Heaven  into  the  region  of  wo:  while  others, 
who  persevered  in  their  duty,  are  continued  in  the  glorious  posses- 
iion  of  that  happy  world  for  ever.  Man,  created  perfectly  holy, 
they  also  teach  us,  apostatized  from  this  character,  and  from  obe- 
dience to  his  Creator.  The  proofs  of  this  melancholy  event  are 
complete  j  and  exist  equally  within  us,  and  without. 

To  deliver  him  from  this  evil  condition,  God,  we  arc  further  told, 
provided  wise  and  ample  means  of  restoration ;  means,  mosihap- 
pily  suited  to  the  character  of  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  of  bis 
Maker,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  He  sent  his  Son, 
to  stone  for  human  guilt ;  and  his  Spirit,  by  a  mysterious  agency, 
to  renew  the  human  soul.  Al  the  same  time,  and  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  same  Spirit,  He  cave  his  Word,  to  enlighten  the  mind 
by  his  instructions,  to  control  it  by  his  precepts,  to  allure  it  by  his 
promises,  and  to  alarm  tl  by  his  threatenings.  The  conditJoos  of 
lis  restoration  are  there  declared  to  be  Rrpcntanct  totoardt  Coit,anil 
faith  towards  OUT  Lord  Jcsas  Christ.  No  conditions  could  be  man 
suited  to  his  perfection ;  or  to  the  character,  or  the  wants,  of  mani 
They  are  obvious ;  they  are  reasonable ;  they  are  necessary;  they 
are  efficacious.  Without  them,  man  could  neither  be  virtuous, 
useful,  nor  happy.  Towards  the  attainment  of  them,  he  has  also 
provided,  in  his  word  and  oi-dinanccs,  advantages,  of  the  mosldc- 
siralile  nature. 

When  the  end  of  this  scheme  of  Providence  shall  arrive;  and 
all  the  generations  of  .^dam  shall  be  compleied  ;  He  has  appointed 
a  day,  on  which  he  will  in  righteousness  judge  both  Angels  and 
men  by  his  beloved  Son,  whom  he  has  ordained  to  this  mighty  of- 
fice. Al!  their  conduct  will  then  bo  examined  ;  and  their  endless 
allotments  apportioned  lo  them,  severally,  according  to  thtir  works. 
How  obvious,  and  perfect,  a  consistency  is  displayed  throughout 
every  part  of  this  scheme !  The  end  proposed  is  exactly  suited  lo 
the  character,  given  of  the  Proposer  ;  and  is  no  other  than  die  es- 
tablishment of  an  immense  Kingdom,  of  the  incrrasr.  of  whose  pros- 
{•eritu,  and  peace,  thire  shall  be  no  termination.  The  means  adopted 
or  tnis  accomplishment,  are  entirely  fitted  for  this  purpose  j  aikd 
are  accordant  parts  of  a  perfect  whole. 

Nor  is  this  exhibition  less  remarkable  for  its  splendour,  (ban  for 

its  harmony.     An  immeasurable  grandeur,  a  Divine  magnificence, 

invest  it  every  where ;  and  write  upon  all  its  parts,  the  name  of 

^  tfte  city,  BeeD  in  vision  by  Eztlnel,  "  Jehovah  is  hkrb."     In  coat- 

UuiaoD  with  it,  the  highest  conceptions  of  pluloBOpl^'  and  fottrf 
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are  the  babblings  of  children.  Moses  and  Fsaiah,  Paul  and  Johni 
hold  iheir  course  among  the  stars  :  while  Homer  and  Virgil^  Plato 
and  Cicero  J  creep  on  the  earth  beneath  them.  The  opening  ot 
this  wonderful  scheme  is  the  creation  of  the  Universe,  its  Progress 
is  constituted  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  long 
train  of  prophecies,  with  which  he  was  ushered  into  the  world ;  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  and  the  host  of  miracles,  by  which  it 
was  preserved  and  blessed ;  its  extension  over  the  known  world 
by  the  Apostles ;  its  sufferings  from  Antichristian  persecution ;  and 
its  supreme  glory  and  prosperity  throughout  the  Millennium ;  to- 

f  ether  with  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  time,  which  have 
een  connected  with  these  illustrious  events.  Its  End  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  Judgment  of  Angels  and  men,  the  confla- 
gration of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  the  endless  retribution  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  For  such  an  exhibition,  no  mind, 
uninspired,  could  suffice. 

2.  fVJiai  an  illustrious  proof  is  here  furnished  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ  ! 

This  glorious  Person  informs  us,  that  the  Father  judgeth  no  man^ 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.  On  this  awful  day, 
the  wonderful  commission  will  be  executed.  On  this  day,  the  Son 
will  be  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Universe,  and  hold  the  scep- 
tre of  infinite  dominion.  On  this  dav,  he  will  show,  that  all  au" 
thority  in  heaven^  and  in  earth,  is  in  his  possession ;  that  he  searchers 
the  hearts,  and  tries  the  reins,  of  all  intelligent  beings  ;  ancf  that 
their  endless  destiny  is  suspended  on  his  pleasure.  No  other  spe- 
cimen of  the  Divine  agency,  no  other  exhibition  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter, will  in  glory  and  greatness  be  equal  to  this :  none,  I  mean, 
of  which  the  tidings  have  reached  the  present  world.  Om^^iscience 
will  never  be  so  displayed.  There  will  never  be  so  awful,  or  af- 
fecting, a  display  of  Omnipotence.  Wisdom,  Justice,  Goodness, 
and  Truth,  will  never  be  so  divinely  illustrated,  as  in  the  allot- 
ments of  the  Righteous  and  the  wicked.  In  a  word,  the  Divine 
character  will  be  glorified,  here,  in  a  manner,  unrivalled  at  anv 
preceding  period ;  and  Christ,  in  his  own  person  and  office,  will 
appear  as  God,  with  such  splendour  and  majesty,  as  were  never 
seen  before,  and  will  never  be  seen  again. 

3.  What  different  views  will,  at  this  period,  be  formed  of  moral 
things,  from  those  which  are  usually  entertained  by  men  in  the  pres" 
ent  world! 

How  differently  will  mankind  think  concerning  their  own  fii- 
▼ourite  pursuits  in  this  life.  What  views  will  the  raiser,  just  risen 
from  the  grave,  and  fixing  his  eye  with  astonishment,  and  terror, 
on  the  Judge,  awfully  descending  through  the  heavens,  form  con- 
cerning the  devotion  of  his  life,  and  labours,  to  the  accumulation 
of  gold !  Wh^t  is  the  value  of  that  gold  now  i  How  wonderful 
willit  seem,  that  he  could  lose  his  probation,  and  his  soul,  in  the 
pursuit  of  njoncy !    With  what  emotions  will  the  ambitious  man 
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HX}k  back  on  the  power  and  place,  for  wluch  he  bartered  his  sal* 
ration;  and  on  the  fraud,  slander,  and  falsehood,  urilh  which  he 
depressed  his  rivals,  and  elevated  himself  to  distinction !  How 
will  the  votary  of  sense  roll  back  his  eyes  to  the  scenes  of  sloth, 
luxury,  and  lewdness,  to  the  tables  of  festivity,  drunkenness,  and 
gluttony,  at  which  he  corrupted  his  soul,  ana  converted  it  into  a 
bouse  of  pollution,  incapable  of  becoming  a  b^ibitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit!  In  what  manner  will  the  devotee  of  amusement  survey 
the  dance,  the  song,  the  party  pf  pleasure,  the  festival,  and  the 
theatre,  which  allui^  the  mind  away  from  God,  and  tu^i^ed  the 
feet  out  of  Uie  p^th  to  Heaven !  With  what  a  change  of  opinion 
will  the  sophist  regard  the  books,  and  the  conversation,  in  which 
he  laboured  to  sequce  his  fellow-men  from  piety ;  to  withdraw 
their  thoughts  from  religion ;  to  awaken  suspicions  of  the  Gospel, 
find  distrust  of  the  {ledeerner ;  to  lull  them  asleep  in  security  and 
impenitence ;  and  to  beget  in  them  a  final  oblivion  of  the  soul  an4 
its  welfare,  of  the  Judgment  and  eternity !  How  will  he  now  re- 
gard his  ingenuity,  his  false  arguments,  his  successful  strugglei 
against  truth,  and  his  triumphs  over  its  friends!  How  will  the 
poul  of  the  impenitent  sinqer  feel  on  this  occasion,  while  recalling 
to  its  remembrance  all  its  former  attempts  to  support  itself  in  un« 
belief  aqd  hardness  of  heart!  Whither  will  be  fled  its  mockery  at 
sin }  its  bold  profanations  of  t/iat  glorious  ani  ftarful  namty  th$ 
Lord  iii  Qod}  the  contempt,  which  it  has  cast  upon  its  Redeemer; 
its  ridicule  of  things  saqred ;  and  its  hatred  qf  religion,  s^nd  the 
religious !  What  apprehensions  will  it  now  entertain  concerning 
its  former  jests,  which  it  gayly  uttered  upon  the  Scriptures,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctuary ;  upon  the  worship  of  God,  the  threat* 
enings  cS  his  law,  the  warnings  of  his  providence,  and  the  invita- 
tions of  his  jCTace !  With  what  emotions  will  it  call  to  mind  its. 
pqntepipt  of  heaven,  and  its  disregard  of  hell! 

4f  Jrhaf  a  flighty  Change  will  this  event  produce  m  the  IMi^ 
tone  / 

Our  Saviour  has  taught  us,  that  many  who  are  last  will  bejlrst^ 
and  that  many  who  are  first  will  b^  last.  On  this  solemn  Day,  the 
declaration  will  begin  to  be  wonderfully  accomplished.  On  this 
day,  those,  who  were  wise  tnen  after  the  fiesh^  whose  talents  as* 
ionished  mankind,  and  whose  researches  entailed  on  them  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  a  world,  will  descend  from  their  envied 
elevatiof)  to  contempt  and  infamy ;  and  see,  raised  incalculably 
above  diem,  the  lowly,  ignorant,  and  despised  Christian,  who  be- 
lieved, and  obeyed,  that  preaching  of  the  Cross ;  which  in  this 
world  they  esteemed  the  most  despicable  folly,  The  monarch, 
who  in  the  present  life,  was  served,  flattered,  and  idolized,  by  his 
courtiers,  and  regarded  by  the  millions,  whom  he  governed,  only 
with  awe  and  terror,  will  here  find  bis  pow^r  £^pd  splendour,  the 
pride  of  distinction,  and  the  incense  of  homage,  vanished  forever; 
and  biJnself  4^pressed  lower,  than  was  in  this  world  the  meanest 
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wretch,  who  shrunk  froni  his  nod,  of  liVed  upon  his  smile :  while 
that  very  wretch,  perhaps,  has  hbW  cast  off  all  his  former  attir6 
of  debasement  ana  suffering,  and  risen  to  distinction  and  glory  in<» 
Expressible.  Here  th6  hero,  the  foster-child  of  feme,  the  con<^ 
queror  of  realms,  the  kilurderer  of  nations,  and  the  plunderer  of  A 
world,  will  s^i^  hihlself  poor  beyond  the  poorest,  low  beneath  the 
lowest^  and  despilsed  more  than  the  most  despicable ;  powerless^ 
sunk,  and  D&iSelrable,  in  a  degree  outrunning  conception*  His  mis-> 
ery  will  be  mightily  enhanced,  also,  by  me  sight  of  multitudesi 
whom  in  this  world  he  trampled  in  the  miris^  tortured,  butcheredi 
knd  ^ve  to  be  food  for  the  fowls  t)f  heaven,  looking  down  upon 
him  from  a  height,  to  which  he  never  raised  his  imagination,  and 
commencing  the  possession  of  dignity  and  enjoyment,  to  which  no 
limit  is  prescribea.  G^hek'ally,  there  wilt  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth^  such  as  this  World  hever  saw,  when  the  rich,  the  splendid^ 
the  polished,  ^nd  the  noble,  behold  the  clown,  the  beggar,  and  the 
slave,  siUing  down  in  the  iSngttom  of  God  with  Abraham^  batxc^  and 
Jacobs  and  themselves  thrust  out» 

At  th^  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the&6  will  not  be 
the  only  disappointments  undergone  at  this  awful  period*  The 
rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great,  will  not  be  condemned,  because 
they  possessed  Wealth,  knowledge,  or  power ;  but  for  the  measures^ 
by  which  they  acquired  these  possessions,  or  the  unworthy  use^ 
which  they  ihade  of  them.  Nor  will  the  p6or  and  lotvly  be  ac* 
cepted  on  account  of  their  poverty,  their  ignorance^  0^  their  rusti* 
tity ;  but  forlhfe  disposition  which  they  experienced^  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves,  in  these  humble  circunx>> 
stances.  Wherever  this  has  not  been  their  disposition,  and  their 
conduct,  they  too  will  be  rejected*  Virtue  and  sin  eiist  in  the 
keart';  and  are  never  necessarily  connected  with  our  external  con« 
dition.  Let  the  rich  consider  how  dreadful  a  contrast  it  Will  be  t6 
liave  been  opulent  in  this  world,  and  to  be  in  want  of  all  things  be* 
yond  the  grave.  Let  the  poor  remember,  how  deplorable  must  be 
the  condition  of  being  poor,  despised,  and  wretched,  here  |  merely 
as  a  prelude  to  endless  poverty^  contempt^  and  miscfy,  in  the  wofla 
to  Come. 

Nor  will  the  changes  be  less  affecting  Which  Will  exist  among 
those,  who  in  the  present  life  were  found  on  the  s&me  level.  Were 
we  to  select  a  single  nei§h)x)urhoOd,  attd  go  with  otlt  Itttjuiries  from 
liouse  to  house ;  what  mighty  alterations  iii  theit*  relative  conditioiv 
what  affecting  terminations  of  their  former  friendly  intercoursir 
would  be  presented  to  the  eye  even  of  the  ttib§t  expansive  charilrf 
In  what  an  affecting  manner  would  the  wealth  and  poverty,^  me 
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Day !    To  what  a  depth,  those  Who  arc  the  most  ncosperous^bq- 

fcrin  fr»  faltf  • 
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Still  more  affecting,  more  full  of  disappointment  and  anguishi 
will  be  the  distinctions  made  in  families.  There  will  be  instances 
in  which  the  Parents  will  ascend  to  glory  inexpressible,  accompa- 
nied sometimes  by  none,  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes  by  two, 
sometimes  by  three,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  believed,  sometimes 
by  all  their  happy  offspring.  At  other  times,  the  Parents  them- 
selves will  be  left  behind;  and  with  failing  cycsy  and  broken  hearts, 
will  follow  their  children  rising  to  the  heavens,  and  bidding  them 
an  everlasting  farewell.  Such  will  be,  such  in  some  respects  has 
already  been,  the  separation  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Abijah* 
Brethren  and  Sisters  also,  mutually  and  unspeakably  beloved 
here,  and  such  of  them  as  were  devoted  to  sin,  warned,  reproved, 
and  borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  prayer  by  those  who  conse- 
crated (hemsclves  to  God,  will  be  parted  asunder,  to  meet  no 
more*  No  longer  brothers  and  sisters,  but  strangers  and  aliens, 
some  of  tbcm  will  be  vessels  of  mercy,  usefulness^  and  honour,  in 
the  house  of  their  Father ;  and  others  vessels  of  wrath  in  the  man- 
sions of  wo. 

Most  distressing  of  all ;  husbands  and  wives,  here  united  in  the 

Dftrest  of  all  earthly  relations,  and  in  the  tenderest  of  all  human 

atrschments,  will  there,  not  unfrequently,  be  seated,  one  on  the 

rigjit  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left.     One  will  ascend  with  the 

JiKlge  to  the  world  of  glory ;  the  other,  lost  in  the  host  of  evil 

beings,  go  down  to  the  regions  of  despair.     One  will  advance 

in  wisdom,  worth,  and  joy,  throughout  endless  ages  ;  the  other 

make  a  dreadful  and  melancholy  progress  in  guilt,  and  sorrow, 

for  ever. 

5.  HoTJo  will  sinners  be  amazed  tshen  they  awake  out  of  the  grave, 
and  see  all  these  things  come  to  pass  ! 

They  will  then  behold  Christ  really  come  to  Judgment ;  the  day 
of  retribution  actually  arrived,  and  the  declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures literally  fulfillecf.  They  will  sec  the  graves  rent  asunder,  and 
themselves  raised  from  the  dead.  They  will  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Archangely  and  the  trump  of  God,  The  rocks  around  them  will  be 
rent ;  the  mountains  fall ;  and  the  earth  heave  with  its  final  agonies. 
Over  their  heads,  the  heavens  will  be  filled  with  the  host  of  angels, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Messiah.  At  their  side,  the  Righteous,  and 
among  them  their  own  beloved  friends,  their  parents,  husbands,^ 
wives,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  will  be  arrayed  in  immortal 
beauty,  and  caught  up^  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  With  what  bit- 
terness of  soul,  will  they  call  to  the  hills  to  fall  on  them^and  to  the 
mountains  to  cover  them  from  the  presence  of  the  Lordj  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  majesty  ! 

6.  How  delightful  and  glorious  will  be  the  assembly  of  the  Right" 
tous  on  this  Day  ! 

The  endless  multitude  of  the  first-born  will,  on  this  day,  in  a 
moment^  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump^  burst  the  grave, 
and  stand  upon  their  feet :  their  bodies  fashionea  like  unto  ChrisCs 
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glorious  bodi/j  and  their  souls  informed  with  immortal  life  :  thei^ 
faces  will  shine  as  the  sun^  and  their  raiment  be  white  and  glistering. 
There  are  countenances  in  this  world,  which,  when  united  with 
fine  forms,  and  composed  of  superior  features,  when  animated 
with  intelligence,  and  moulded  by  peculiar  virtue  into  the  clear 
and  strong  expression  of  worth  and  loveliness,  fascinate  the  eye, 
and  engross  the  heart.     What,  then,  must  be  the  appearance  of 
that  aspect  which  is  wrought  into  harmony,  beauty,  and  dignity, 
by  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of  God,  inspired  with  the  in- 
telligence of  Heaven,  and  lighted  with  the  beams  of  angelic  excel- 
lence ;  around  which  virtue  plays  with  immortal  radiance  ;  while 
joy  illumines  the  eye  with  living  splendour,  and  glory  surrounds  the 
head  with  its  crown  of  stars  ?    In  this  manner  will  be  arrayed,  in 
this  manner  adorned,  a  fn%dtxtude^  vshich  no  man  can  number^  of  all 
nations^  and  kindreds,  and  tongues4     How  delightful,  how  astonish- 
ing, must  it  be,  to  behold  this  vast  assembly  rising  from  the  tomb, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  habitable  world;  and  ascending,  as 
by  one  instinctive  impulse,  to  meet  their  Divine  Redeemer,  and  to 
be  welcomed  to  the  seat  of  approbation  and  honour  at  his  right 
hand!     Trace  them  one  step  further.     How  magnificent,  how 
sublime,  how  enrapturing  must  be  the  prospect  of  these  glorified 
beings,  surrounding,  after  the  Judgment  is  teiminated,  the  Lord  of 
all  things :  and  rising  in  his  train,  as  a  cloud  of  splendour,  to  the 
mansions  of  eternal  joy  I     This  will  be  that  manifestation  of  the 
9ons  ofOod^  so  earnestly  expected,  as  St.  Paul  informs  us,  by  the 
whole  creation ;  the  jubilee  of  the  virtuous  universe  ;  the  dawn  of 
everlasting  day. 

7«  With  all  these  solemn  considerations  in  full  view^  let  me  exhort 
this  audience  to  consider  what  manner  of  persons  they  ought  to  be,  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness. 

This  is  the  practical  use,  made  of  the  same  subject  by  the  Apos-* 
tie  Peter;  ana  certainly  the  best  which  can  be  made«  Every 
Christian  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  exhortation.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  motives  here  summon  you,  my  Brethren,  to  the 
great  work  of  spiritual  improvements  Lukewarm  indeed  must 
you  be,  sunk  in  sloth,  and  buried  in  sleep«  if  you  do  not  feel  your' 
selves  roused  by  these  awful  things,  to  ailigence  and  vigour  m  the 
Christian  life.  Let  me  press  upon  you  the  mdispensable  duties  of 
watching,  striving,  and  praying,  alway.  Let  me  solemnly  urgcf 
you  with  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure ,  to 
resist  temptation,  and  td  overcome  iniquity  $  to  fght  the  good 
fight,  and  to  keep  the  faith;  that  you  may  finish  your  course  with 
joy.  Look  steadily  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  Qod,  even  our  Saviout  Jesus  Christ  /  that  when  he,  wfuf 
is  the  believer^s  life,  shall  appear^  you  may  all  appear  with  him  in 
Glory. 

But  there  are  multitudes  in  this  house,  whose  lives  furnish  no 
testimony,  that  they  are  children  of  God.    How  much  more  deep' 
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of  grace  will  ever  return  to  him.  No  voice  of  mercy  will  again 
announce  the  birth  of  a  Saviour.  The  doors  of  Heaven  will  be 
opened  no  more.  The  smiles  of  a  forgiving  God  will  never  dawn 
on  the  regions  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Season  will  hasten,  after  sea- 
son, and  age  roll  on,  after  age,  the  melancholy  round  of  darkness 
and  despair,  and  not  a  beam  of  hope  glimmer  through  the  cheer- 
less void,  to  revive  the  wearied  and  dying  eye.  OA,  that  ve  were 
wise;  that  ye  understood  these  things  ;  that  ye  would  consider  your 
latter  end! 


SERMON  CLXVIL 

ffS;^  RXJfOTXR    CONSEi^PSNCES   OP    DEATH. THE    PUKISHXEHT   Of 

THE    WICKED.^ — ITS   DURATION, 


Matthiw  ut.  46w— Jiirf  UuH  thail  go  owojf  tnla  nerlatting  punithtnaii. 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  final  Judgment^ 
and  of  the  serUencei  pronounced  upon  the  Righteous  and  the  IVtcked. 
The  next  subjects  of  consideration  are  their  future  allotments.  I 
shall  first  consider  that  of  the  Wicked.  This  subject  naturally  di-> 
vides  itself  into  two  parts ;  its  Jiaiurej  and  its  Duration.  The 
latter  of  these  will  be  the  subject  of  discourse  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  text  it  is  assei^ted,  that  impenitent  sinners  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment.  Christians  have  very  generally  re- 
garded this  declaration  of  Christ  as  intending  in  the  strict  sense  a 
punishment  without  end.  But  there  have  been  multitudes  of  per-i 
sons,  styling  themselves  Christians,  particularly  iq  modem  times, 
who  have  decided  otherwise ;  and  insisted,  either  that  there  will 
be  no  punishment  beyond  the  crave,  or  that  it  will  be  temporary. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  ana  in  opposition  to  that,  which  has 
been  generally  received,  they  have  advanced  various  arguments, 
and  objections,  which  they  professedly  consider  as  having  great 
weight,  and  to  which,  apparently,  they  yield  their  own  assent.  A 
teacnerof  systematical  Theology  seems  obliged,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine this  subject ;  to  meet  such  objections  and  arguments ;  and 
either  to  refute  them,  or  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  unable  to  answer 
them. 

As  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  blend  their  objections  and  their 
direct  arguments  together :  and  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
examined  in  every  instance  separately,  in  a  single  sermon ;  I  shall 
pot  feel  myself  obliged  to  discriminate  very  solicitously  in  this  re- 
spect; but  shall  take  the  liberty  to  follow,  in  some  measure,  the 
path  which  my  opposers  have  trodden, 

Before  I  begin  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  shall  make  a 
few  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  or,  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  of  lessening,  a  prejudice,  (the  strongest,  perhaps,  cherish- 
ed by  the  human  mind)  against  the  doctrine  in  question.  The 
subject  is  immeasurably  awful,  and  beyond  all  others  affecting. 
Few  persons  can  behold  it  in  near  vision  with  a  steady  eye.  The 
very  preacher,  who  teaches  the  doctrine  to  others,  cannot  but  know, 
unless  certainly  assured  of  his  own  salvation,  (a  case  undoubtedly 
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very  rare)  that  he  may,  at  that  very  lime,  be  alleging  arguments, 
which  are  to  aficct  himself,  and  to  evince  his  own  nnal  destruction, 
as  well  as  that  of  others.  If  his  heart  is  not  made  of  stone  -,  he 
cannot  contemplate  the  subject,  as  it  respects  his  fellpwmen^  with- 
out overwhclmmg  amazement.  The  destiny  of  one  immortal  mind 
is  an  object,  whose  importance  no  finite  thought  can  conceive,  no 
numbers  estimate.  How  vast  must  be  this  object,  when  the  num- 
ber of  such  minds  becomes  so  great,  as  to  reach  the  lowest  limit, 
to  which  the  most  enlarged  charity  will  be  compelled  to  extend  it! 
How  entirely  overwhelmed  must  he  be  who  contemplates  it,  when 
he  remembers,  and  beholds  a  melancholy  experience  verify,  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that.  Wide  is  the  gate^  and  broad  is  the 
voay^  that  leadeth  to  destruction^  and  many  there  be  who  go  in  thereat! 

At  the  same  time,  the  subject  is  unquestionably  oerp/extn^,  as 
well  as  distressing*  There  are,  I  know,  persons,  who  speak  con- 
cerning it  with  an  air  of  cool  self-complacency,  as  being,  in  their 
view,  easy  of  investigation,  and  free  from  embarrassment.  I  am 
inclined,  perhaps  uncharitably,  to  give  them  little  ci^edit  for  can- 
dour, clearness  of  intellect,  or  soundness  of  character ;  and  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  investigated  by  them,  either 
to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  a  spirit,  as  might  furnish  them  with 
just  views  of  its  nature.  There  are  others,  who  discourse  of  it,  in 
the  desk,  in  the  phraseology,  the  style,  and  the  utterance,  belong- 
ing to  vehement  eloquence ;  such  as  we  often  find  attached  to  a 
strain  of  powerful  invective,  or  vigorous  controversy.  Something 
may  here  be  allowed  for  the  strong  impulses  of  ardent  minds ; 
something  to  the  influence,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  deemed,  of  con- 
troversial feelings  ;  and  something  to  mistaken  apprehensions  oi 
duty.  In  this  manner  we  may  in  some  measure  excuse,  but  can- 
not justify,  this  unfortunate  conduct.  Were  such  persons  to  re- 
member, that  they  may,  at  this  very  time,  be  pronouncing  the  final 
doom  of  their  own  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  children,  and 
even  of  themselves  ;  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  their  mode  of  ad- 
dress would  be  essentially  changed  ;  would  lose  all  its  violence, 
and  exaggeration ;  and  would  become  deeply  humble,  solemn,  and 
afiectionate.  Every  Preacher  ought  to  remember,  that  the  latter 
of  these  modes  of  addressing  a  Congregation,  on  this  subject,  is 
incomparably  better  fitted  to  produce  the  beat  effects  on  those,  who 
hear  him  :  while  the  former  will  usually  terminate  in  awakening 
mere  horror  concerning  the  subject,  and  mere  disgust  at  the 
Preacher. 

But  painful  and  perplexinc,  as  this  subject  is,  it  is  often  exhi- 
bited in  the  word  of  God.  Whatever  doctrines  He  has  declared 
concerning  it  are  true  ;  and  unfold  with  absolute  certainty  apart 
of  the  future  destiny  of  man.  They  cannot,  therefore,  fail  of  be- 
ing supremely  Interesting  to  us.  To  know,  and  to  feel,  their  pro- 
per import,  may  be  the  very  means  of  turning  our  feet  into  the  path 
pf  life.     To  disbelieve  them,  orXo  be  ignorant  of  them,  can,  oa 
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the  other  hand,  be  of  no  posaibJc  use  to  us  :  and  may  easily  prove 
fatally  injurious.  Were  ilicre  no  escape  from  ifaisareadlul  allot- 
ment publislicd  to  us  daring  our  probation;  wc  might,  indeed,  ai 
well  remain  in  ignorance  of  ihc  evils,  to  which  we  were  advancing. 
But,  as  a  knowledge  of  our  danger  may  prove  the  most  effectual 
means  of  our  escape,  the  importance  of  gaining  this  knowledge 
cannot  be  measured. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  as  you  well  know,  often  as- 
serted in  the  Scriptures  to  be  ecirlasltng,  la  endure  /or  ever,  and 
for  evtr  ami  ever.  The  objectors,  whom  1  have  mentioneJ,  insijt, 
that  all  words,  and  phrases,  of  this  nature,  denote  a  limited  dura- 
tion; and  are  never  used  lo  signify  an  absotule  eternity.  The 
meaning  of  all  language  is  to  be  learned,  only  from  those  who  use 
it.  If  the  manner,  in  which  they  understand  it,  is  clearly  dis- 
f:over«bls  from  their  writings ;  we  may  by  critical  atlentioo  be- 
come possessed  of  its  meaning :  if  not ;  we  are  left  wrihoui  a  rem- 
edy. Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  present  ca§e,  have  recourse  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  only  persons,  frora  whom  we 
can  expect  to  derive  explicit  views  concerning  the  subject  in 
band;  that  we  may,  if  possible,  deierminc  this  poiii^  in  &  satisfac- 
lopy  manner.     It  is  to  be  observed,  then, 

1.  That  the  words  andpkrasti,  vshich  haze  betj^  eilhtr  mtridoaii, 
or  atiadtd  to,  appear  to  bt  used  in  the  Scripturet^  la  dtnott  the  Itngui 
ptriod,  of  mhich  the  tubject  mentioned  in  each  can,  it  ct^iaS/t,         * 

In  one  instance  the  word,  for  ever,  seems  to  signify  mcwlyi 
long  period.  One  generation  passefh  atoay,  and  another  eometh, 
hd  Ihf  wth  ahideth  for  ever.  If  the  destruction  of  ijjis  woild, 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  denotes  the  annihilation  of  its  atoms, 
as  well  as  the  ruin  of  lis  form  ami  structure;  then  the  canh  can 
be  said  to  abide  for  ever,  with  a  limited  meaning  only  ;  to  w  it,  that 
it  will  endure  for  a  long  lime,  compared  with  a  period  of  a  human 
generation.  But,  if  the  elements  arc  to  survive  this  destruction, 
and  become  the  materials  of  ihe  ncip  earth,  aherein  righteoiwusi 
shall  dwtU,  then  the  term  is  used  in  a  literal  sense,  and  denolcs  an 
endless  duration. 

In  such  other  cases,  as  1  have  observed,  this  word  is  employed 
to  denote  the  longest  ptriod,  of  vihich  the  suhjrcl,  united  aith  it,  ii 
capable.  Thus  a  servant  for  ever,  is  a  servant  durinc  the  longeil 
period,  in  which  he  can  be  a  servant ;  thaf  is,  during  his  life.  .*i 
ordinance  for  ever,  is  an  ordinance,  continuing  through  the  longest 
lime,  in  which  it  can  be  an  ordinance ;  thjl  is,  throughout  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  Dispensation,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  vii. 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

In  the  same  manner,  Me  everlasting  hills,  and  Iht  everlastinf 
mowilains,  denote  hills  and  mountains,  enduring  tliroughout  the 
longest  possible  period,  which  is  predicable  of  them ;  to  wit,  while 
the  earth  endures. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  here  mentioned  the  English 
words,  and  phrases,  and  not  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  original 
lan^ages.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
original  words  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  correctly 
translated. 

But,  if  these  words,  when  applied  to  the  continuance  of  thingd 
in  the  future  world,  are  used  in  this  manner,  they  unaue^tionabl]^ 
denote  an  absolute  eternity.  For,  with  respect  to  tiese  thingd,* 
such  a  dui*ation  will  then  evidently  be  possible. 

2.  7%^  phrase^  sie  ng  atujvag  run  oicjvcjv,  commonly  rendered  for  ever 
and  ever^  u  usedj  if  I  mistake  not,  eighteen  tinies  in  the  J{ew  Testa- 
ment. In  fifteen  instances  it  is  applied  to  the  continuance  of  the 
gUry,  perfections,  ^dvernm^nt,  ana  praise,  of  God.  In  6ne j  Ret; 
xxii.  5,  it  is  said  of  the  Righteous  in  the  future  World,  that  They 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  Hven  In  one  of  the  remaining  two,  it  is 
said  of  the  impenitent,  that  is,  of  those  among  them  who  worship 
the  beast  and  his  image,  that  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 
m  fot  ever  and  ever.  In  the  remaining  mstance,  it  is  said  of  th^ 
iJevil,  who  deceived  the  national;  df  the  Beast,  and  of  the  false 
Prbphet,  that,  In  tht  lake  of  fire  tind  bfimsitme^  they  shall  be  tor- 
mthjied,  day  and  night j  for  ever  and  evert 

Kow  let  me  aisk  whether  a  man,  even  of  m6<Jera(e  undehtand« 
tog,  coald  b^  supposed  to  write  with  icrupulbus  integrity  a  sys* 
tem  of  Theology,  and  employ  this  phrase  sixteen  times  to  denote 
an  absolute  eternity,  and  twice  to.  denote  that,  which  was  infinitdy 
different :  while  these  T^ere  the  only  instances,  in  which  the  phras^ 
ws(s  applied  to  a  given  subject,  and  that  of  immeasdrable  impor- 
tance to  those  for  whdm  he  wrote.  But,  if  such  a  man  cannot 
be  supposed  thus  to  ude  language,  nor  vindicate  it  when  us^d  in  . 
this  manner,  can  such  conduct  ot  attributed  dafely  to  the  Spirit 
dfGod? 

3.  In  the  tepct,  the  Greek  word,  kionhij  is  applied  to  the  future  hUp* 
pinessbfthe  Righteous^  and  to  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked^ 

Oii  this  application,  I  have  two  Remarks  io  make. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  applied  to  both  these  subjects  in  exactly  the 
same  manner}  without  any  rnark^  or  hint,  of  a  distinction  in  the  use 
of  the  word.  Plainly,  therefore,  we  are  not  warranted  to  suppose 
any  such  distinction,  unless  we  are  taught  it  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tares. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  furthet*,  that  the  same  word  is  generally,, 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  always,  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner, without  any  appearance  of  an  intentional  distinction. 

My  secorfd  remark  is  Viis,'  that  the  word  ii  tmpla^ed  in  the  text 
to  denote  a  duration,  mhicl^  comrHencii.  ttfter  what  we  commdnly  tn* 
tend  by  tinie,  is  endedi  If,  then,  a  umitfltiori  id  not  found  els^ 
where ;  we  shall  be  unwarranted,  since  it  is  tsed  here  in  the  ab« 
Solute  manner,  to  believe,  that  the  duration,  which  it  expresses, 
^n  have  any  Kmits;    The  longest  duration,  which  will  then  be 
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possible ;  the  longest  which  may  be  predicaied  of  ihe  enjojmcms 
of  the  righieous  and  the  suffcriugs  of  ihe  wicked ;  Vill  ceriainij 
be  eternal. 

4.  The  Urms,  in  vihkh  ike  svferingi  of  iht  tmpenttfnt  art  tpokett 
of  in  other  paiiagft  of  Sc-ipture,  Uavc,  so  far  ai  I  can  diictrn,  no 
hop*  of  thtir  Itrminalion. 

The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  illuslratc  this  obscnra- 
tion.  In  ihe  second  Episile  of  St.  Pfttr,  it  \s  said  of  lie  wicked, 
that  (fcfy  trill  tUlerlif  periak  in  their  own  corruption.  Il  cannol  be 
denied,  that  the  destruction,  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  is  declared 
to  be  absolute,  and  must  be  either  annihilation  or  eternal  wo. 
But  annihilation  cannot  be  that  long-continued  suficring,  to  which 
the  abettors  of  the  doctrine,  here  opposed,  acknowledge  the  wick- 
ed to  be  consigned  in  the  text. 

In  Mark  ii.  43,  the  immediate  means  of  sufferine,  lo  ihc  imprni- 
lent,  are  styled  by  our  Saviour,  Iht  fire,  that  never  nhuU  be  ^ancAeJ. 

In  several  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  pariicularlv  in  the  teit, 
Dan.  xii.  2,  Maiih.  ili.  12,  Matth.  xiii.  36,  ic.  the  hapj»ncs8  of 
the  righteous  and  ihe  sufferings  of  the  wicked,  are  exhtwied  lo  W 
in  what  may  be  called  a  parallel  manner;  and  yet  noinUmaiionit 
given,  that  the  duration  of  the  one  will  not  be  equally  extended 
with  that  of  Ihe  other. 

In  Mark  xiv.  21,  our  Saviour  says,  Wo  to  that  man,  iy  vAom  | 
the  Son  of  man  i>  btlrayed.  Good  jvere  it  for  thai  man,  lAat  A« 
had  never  been  bom.  If /uifw  should  be  miserable  through  any 
limited  duration,  however  long,  and  should  afterwards  be  happy 
« through  the  eternity,  which  would  lie  beyond  it ;  this  poGttion  must, 
wilh  mathematical  evidence,  be  seen  to  he  untrue. 

In  Luke  xvi.  25,  the  Rirh  man  Is  inform.-,!  [py  .-ihraham,  thntin 
hit  life-time  he  had  received  his  good  iMngs  ;  as  La:arus  had  like- 
wise received  his  evil  things.  Lazarus  had  received  all  his  evi! 
things.  The  Rich  man  must  clearly,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
having  received  all  his  good  things.  Especially  will  this  be  evi- 
dent, when  we  remember,  that  the  declaration  is  made  as  a  con- 
clusive reason,  why  he  could  not  receive  a  single  drop  of  water ; 
the  only  good  thing  for  which  he  asked. 

In  Ihe  50th  Psalm,  which  seems  plainly  to  be  an  account  of  the 
last  Judgment,  we  have,  in  the  22d  verse,  subjoined  lo  this  ac- 
count, the  following  awful  monition:  JiTow  consider  this,  ye  thai 
forget  God  ;  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  dtlivtr. 

In  Matth.  iviii.  23,  &ic.  we  have  the  parable  of  Ike  servant, 
who  owed  ten  thousand  talents,  and  had  nothing  to  pay.  This  ser- 
vant his  lord  ultimately  commanded  lo  be  thrown  into  piison,  uid 
.there  confined  until  he  should  pay  the  debt.  How  evident  is  it, 
that  this  man  could  never  pay  the  debt,  and  therefore  must  for 
ever  remain  in  prison ! 
,.  la  Jobo  in.  36,  our  Saviour  says,  He,  thai  btlUtttk  notthtSm, 
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shall  not  see  %\fe.     I  can  conccire  of  no  language,  which  could 
more  effectually  cut  off  every  none  of  the  impenitent,  than  this. 

In  Rev.  XXI.  27,  it  is  said,  Tfitre  nhall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it, 
that  is,  into  the  heavenly  city,  a«^  ihing  that  defileth^  or  that 
tDorketh  abomination^  or  that  maketh  a  licj  but  they  who  are  written 
in  the  Lamh^s  Book  of  life.  According  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  all  impenitent  sinners  are  defilers*  They  all  work  that, 
which  is  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  in  this  character,  as 
they  have  not  repented,  nor  believed  in  the  Redeemer,  nor  ceas- 
ed to  sin,  they  will  all  appear  before  their  Judge  ;  and,  therefore, 
will  in  no  wise  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Heavenly  city. 

To  these  passages  might  be  added,  as  every  one  who  reads  his 
Bible  knows,  a  multitude  of  others,  declaring  the  same  doctrine  in 
the  same  unambiguous  manner.  But  if  these  do  not  produce  con-* 
viction,  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  vainly  expected,  not  only  from  any, 
which  are  found  in  th^  Scriptures,  but  from  any,  which  language 
can  express. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  is  further  objected,  that  God  cannot 
justly  punish  the  sins  of  men^  who  are  finite  beings^  vnth  an  infinite^ 
or  endless^  punishment.  To  this  it  is  usually  replied,  that  although 
men  are  finite  beings,  yet  as  their  obligation  to  obedience  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  God,  it  is  of  course 
infinite.  To  violate  infinite  obligation,  it  is  further  said,  is  plainly 
an  infinite  evil ;  and  therefore  a  finite  being  may  commit  a  crime 
infinitely  heinous,  and  deserving  infinite  punishment.  The  same 
conclusion  is  also  drawn,  by  much  the  same  course  of  reasoning, 
from  the  tendency  of  sin  to  oppose  the  designs,  and  glory  of  Goo^ 
and  the  supreme  eood  of  his  Creation. 

It  is  not  my  desien  to  deny  this  doctrine ;  nor  to  scrutinize 
the  arguments,  by  which  it  is  usually  supported.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  observe,  that  neither  the  doctrine,  nor  the  arguments, 
have  appeared  so  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  others,  as  they  seem 
to  have  done  to  those,  by  whom  they  have  been  alleged.  We  know 
nothing  of  infinity,  but  the  fact  that  certain  things  are  infinite.  The 
nature  of  infinitv  we  do  not  comprehend  at  all ;  nor  form  a  concep- 
tion of  what  this  phraseology  means.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  ob* 
served,  that,  where  we  have  no  conceptions,  we  can  form  no  com- 
parisons ;  and  therefore  can  make  no  propositions,  the  truth  of 
which  can  be  perceived  by  our  minds.  Concerning  the  fact,  that 
something  is  infinite,  we  may  with  sufficient  care  argue,  to  some 
extent,  successfully.  Concerning  the  nature  of  infinity,  I  discern 
no  manner,  in  which  such  minds  as  ours,  can  argue  at  all.  But  in 
our  discussions  concerning  infinity,  we  are  prone,  insensibly,  to 
blend  these  two  things  together ;  and  often  are  amused  with  words 
only,  when  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  employed  about  ideas. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  perplexity,  and  the  want  of  satisfaction, 
which  have  attended  inquiries  concerning  this  subject.  1  shall, 
therefore,  not  insist  on  these  arguments ;  nor  on  the  conclusion,  to 
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P^  4£>                     Lg(  proceed  to  other  considerations,  which 

of  .   .rtfljbf'''*'fc 

I 


ti  «^" 

tl  we 


^^^Irff^^'^^'Lfj^Uy  evident.     No  reason  can  be  given,  why 
,  ^i^v^  J-'^^'*fft0i^hed  at  any  future  time  with  as  much  justice, 

^  J**/  '^^    Jai  ^^^  present.     That  it  may  be  iustiy  punished 
1  s^^^^^iH^ii^i  cannot  be  denied,  any  more  tnan  that  it  is  in 

ikf  {'""^ftr^i/^'  '^^^  ^9  '^^'  ^^n^^^j  <oAo  cfte  m  impenitence^ 
i,  ^^[^^tin  ihroughout  ettmUy* 


t^^'fjcoorse  possess  many  er^oyments;  and  those  of  a  very 
*^  ^  jiature.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  to  St.  John  concerning 
'^T^'^^in  tbtf  future  wdrld  are  excluded  from  Heaven,  says, 
'^rf&  ^^}  ^^Aoiii  {<r6  <7o^>,  and  sorcereri^  and  whoremongers^ 


^L^der^^^y  ^^^  idolaters^  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a 
^j^irill  t)Ot  be  questioned  that  this  is  an  account  of  sinners. 
'\^  be  questioned,  that  it  is  an  account  of  their  existing  char- 


^^ifl  the  future  ^orld^ 

'^  therefore^  says  Solomotij  Eccl.  ix.-  iO.*  ioAii/  (Ay  handjindeth 
^i^with  thy  frii^htj  for  there  is  no  work^  device^  knowledge^  nor 
jffMi^  ih  the  tdorld  of  spirits j  whither  thoU  goesti  Wisdom^  in  the 
^igoage  of  Solomon^  denotes  virtue,  or  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
ftrk  here  intends  the  wofk  of  salvation  ;  the  work  in  which  vir- 
ile is  assumed^  and  increased^  There  is,  ihtu,  in  (hat  world,  no 
lK9rk  of  salvation,  nd  assumption  of  virtue.     Of  course,  those,  who 

Kinto  that  worid  in  the  character  of  dinners,*  still  continue  to  sin. 
ey  may,  therefore,  be  punished  with  the  same  justice,  as  in  the 
present  world ;  e(nd  the  Scriptures  declare  in  the  text,  and  many 
fCher  passages,  that  they  are  punished. 

3.  These  things  are  all  iaia,  and  done^  after  the  close  of  the  pres* 
M  Dispensation^  and  after  the  Commencement  of  that  Dispensa^ 
Hon^  whichj  in  the  Scriptutesj  is  teprcsented  as  eternal  and  un- 
thangeabU. 

There  is  no  hint  givefn  us,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
(hat  the  Dispensation,  which  will  commence  after  the  Judgment, 
"^ill  ever  change^  On  the  contrary^  So  far  as  it  is  mentioned  at  all, 
h  is  alwaiys  spoken  of  as  enduring,-  and  immntable.  In  Heb.  xii. 
S6-^28,  ot.  raul  say?,  ffhose  voice  then  shook  the  earih :  but  now 
he  hath  promised^  sayings  yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only^ 
but  also  heaven^  And  this  wordj  yet  once  morCj  signifeth  the  re* 
Moving  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  madt^ 
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that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  Wherefore^ 
we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  movedj  let  us  have  grace^ 
whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverenpe  and  godly  fear. 
From  this  pasaage  it  is  evident,  that  the  (hings,  which  are  not 
shaken,  will  remain  steadfast  and  immoveable.  But  were  there 
nothing  explicitly  declared  concerning  this  subject,  the  very  silence 
of  the  Scriptures  forbids  a  rational  belief  of  any  such  alteration, 
since  the  belief  rests  on  nothing  but  a  mepe  hypothesis,  gratuitous- 
ly  adopted. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  benevolence  ofOodis  irreconcilea* 
ble  with  the  idea  of  endless  punishment.  Were  1  to  di^termine  a 
priori,  what  conduct  the  benevolence  of  God  would  prompt  him  to 
pursue ;  I  should  i^ot  hesitate  to  ^£^y,  that  he  would  never  permit 
either  natural  or  inoral  evil  to  exist  in  the  Universe.  Perfect  be- 
nevolence, 1  should  without  a  doubt  conclude,  yrpuld  produce  no- 
thing but  virtue  and  enjoyo^ent.  Very  remote,  hpwever,  from  this 
scheme  is  the  actual  state  qf  the  world  which  yfe  inhabit  3in  has 
here  reigned  from  the  beginning ;  ^nd  sorrovr,  the  propef  reward 
of  sin,  has  b^^en  multiplied  unceasingly  throughout  every  habitable 
part  of  the  earth.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  to  penqit  (he  exist- 
ence of  sin,  and  to  punish  it  with  suffering,  and  that  suffering  often 
so  excruciating,  as  to  terminate  our  present  life,  are  things  consist- 
ent with  the  benevolence  of  God.  No  reason  can  be  given,  why 
he,  who  does  these  things,  |^ere,  in  a  s(ate  of  tfial,  nqay  not  do  the 
same  things,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  a  state  of  retribution. 
Tyhen  man  undertakes  to  determine  what  it  is  proper,  or  improper, 
fqr  his  Maker  to  do  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  he  ought  to 
remember,  that.  As  thp  h^q^ens  are  high  aboye  the  earth,  so  are  hi§ 
ways  above  our  rpaysj  qr^d  his  fhpughts  above  q[ur  thoughts. 

\\  is  further  said,  (ha(  the  puni^l^n^enf  of  the  future  world  is  merely 
disciplinary,  ^^^is  ppinion  certainly  cannot  be  founded  upon 
Scriptural  testimony.  When  the  Gospel  was  written,  the  fallen 
Angels  had  been  suffering  punishment  at  least  four  thousand  years. 
Yet  we  find  then^  no  less  hostile  to  their  Creator,  and  actuated  by 
no  less  malice  against  his  Intelligent  creatures,  than  at  the  first. 
Men  of  ail  sqcceeding  ages,  are  bjnOhrist  and  his  Apottles  warned 
against  their  falsehood  and  seduction,  because  .in  every  age  thev 
would  be  false  and  seductive,  At  the  Judement  Day,  to  which 
they  are  reserve^u^der  chains  and  darkness,  Uiey  will  be  consigned 
to  the  fire  which  was  prepared  for  them.  Of  course,  their  punish- 
ment will,  to  ths^t  time,  have  had  no  good  effect  upon  their  charac- 
ter. The  punishment  of  (he  future  \f Qfld,  thereiore,  is  not  exhib- 
ited in  the  Scriptures  as  cjisciplinaryt 

Again  it  is  objected,  that  endless  punishment  is  unnecessary.  This 
cannot  be  said  with  propriety,  unle&  we  know  the  whole  state  of 
the  Divine  government,  ana  all  tl^e  necessities  of  those  wno  are 
governed,  ^he  wants  of  the  universe  are  such,  as  to  be  supplied 
by  far  other  means,  than  we  should  devise.     It  is  impossible  for 
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^(;^'ne  discourse,  I  considered  tht  Di 
/jfij^^l  (ball  now  make  some  observation 

j)^**!^  punishment  will  be  intense,  and  dreac 

f)*!^  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  theme  o: 

ff'ff^e  language  it  is  declared  to  be  hopeless 

^'jlneiish,  end  who  know  that  this  is  their  desli 

^U""^  himself,  can  entertain  no  hope  of  a  cha 

^^mca  for  the  belter.      They  are  judgtd  a 

^i^fu  m  the  boA/  ;  or,  in  other  words,  during 

^^lion.     But  their  probation  is  ended  ;  and  tiii 

Si^  the  Judgment  rests,  completed.     Nothing  n 

f^fare,  but  a  reward  measured  out  to  them  ac 

gorks.     This  reward,  as  the  reason  of  man  has 

lieved,  and  as  ihe  Scriptures  peremptorily  decid 

punishment. 

The  punishment  of  impenitent  sinners  may  be  c 

As  it  will  proceed  immediaUty  from  God,  and, 

At  it  aiU  ipring  from  themselves. 

On  the  punishment  of  sinners,  as  immediately 

kand  of  God,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  descn 

Scriptures  in  general  terms,  and  those  chiefly,  if  i 

rative.     One  reason,  why  such  language  is  emplo 

and  sufficient.     A  state  of  existence,  so  different 

with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  present  w 

directly  described  by  words,  denoting  only  sue! 

within  our  reach,  and  expressing  only  such  ideas, 

able  to  form.     It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  exhibit 

Beology,  not  used  according  to  its  simple,  or  liter 

employed  in  the  way  of  simile,  and  allusion.     E 

ncr,  however,  it  is  so  employed,  as  to  convey  to  v 

ble  images,  which  have  ever  been  presented  to  tl 

and  suck  as  in  all  ages  have,  more  than  any  ol 

atann  and  anguish  in  the  heart  of  man. 

n  it  called  Death. 
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Death,  as  was  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  the  evils,  suffered  in  the  present  wprld,  and  is  accord- 
ingly made  by  every  nation  the  last  infliction  of  penal  justice  for 
crimes,  committed  against  human  government,  it  is  surrounded 
with  gloom  and  terror;  it  is  replete  with  agon  v  5  and  probably  cre- 
ates more  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  our  race,  than  all  the  other  ca- 
lamities, which  exist  in  this  suffering  world. 

What,  then,  must  it  be  to  die  for  ever ;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
death  to-day,  only  as  a  prelude  to  suffering  them  to-morrow  ?  What 
must  it  be  to  die  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morn- 
ing ;  to  die  through  days,  and  years,  and  centuries ;  and  thus  to 
spend  eternity  in  dying  ? 

It  is  presented  to  us  as  the  sufferance  of  the  Wrath  of  God. 
The  anger  even  of  a  human  being  is  oflen  productive  of  the 
THi-t  terrible  effects,  which  are  ever  visible  in  the  present  world. 
Tin:  earthquake,  the  volcano,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  have 
wiisiod  the  world  less,  and  produced  in  it  far  less  misery,  than  con- 
querors alone.  But,  if  the  rage  of  such  limited,  feeble,  perisbing, 
beings  as  we  are,  can  produce  such  dreadful  sufferings,  what  must 
hv.  the  effects  of  the  anger  of  Him,  before  whom  all  nations  are  as 
n'jllilng  J  who  looketh  on  the  earthy  and  it  tremhleth  ;  who  toucheth 
the  hiUs,  and  they  smoke  ;  who  possesses  all  the  means  of  inflictioui 
and  can  make  every  faculty  the  seat,  and  every  pore  the  avenue,; 
of  pain  and  sorrow!  A  firsj  saith  this  great  ana  awful  Beine,  is 
kindled  in  mine  anger j  and  shall  bum  unto  the  lowest  hell;  and  shalt 
consume  the  earth,  with  her  increase ;  and  shall  set  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  called  Darkness,  and  the  Mist,  and  the  Blackness  of  dark-* 
NESS  :  and  sometimes  the  Shadow  of  Death  ;  that  is^  a  gloom,  re- 
sembling the  deep  midnight  of  the  grave. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were  to  continue  here  for  ever» 
and  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  to  be  finally  extin- 
guished ;  if  darkness,  such  as  that  which  covered  Egypt,  were  to 
brood  upon  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth ;  how  forlorn,  solitary, 
and  desolate,  would  be  the  situation  of  mankind !  How  much 
alone,  how  bewildered,  how  hopeless,  how  lost,  should  we  feel ! 
How  would  every  bosom  heave  with  unavailing  sighs,  how  would 
every  heart  waste  with  fruitless  longings,  to  see  once  more  the  de- 
lightful beams  of  the  life-giving  sun ! 

God  is  the  Sun  of  the  moral  Universe.  Where  He  sheds  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  light,  and  life,  and  warmth,  and  comfort, 
descend  upon  the  creatures,  whom  he  has  made.  Wherever  he 
hides  his  face,  they  are  overspread  with  darkness,  and  the  shadom, 
of  death,  where  thert  is  no  order,  and  the  light  is  as  darkness.  In 
tne  future  world,  eternal  darkness  and  its  consequence,  eternal 
solitude,  will  become  the  dreary  and  melancholy  lot  of  all  the 
children  of  perdition :  a  darkness,  lengthening  onward  from  age  tA 
age,  and  terminated  by  no  succeeding  day« 
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It  18  often  styled  Jtre;  a  Furnace  offre;  a  Lak%  of  Jire  mul 
brimstone  ;  ihefire^  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angelt. 

The  power  of  this  element  to  distress,  and  destroy,  needs  no 
illustration :  as  the  peculiar  strength  of  these  images  demands  no 
enhancement*  How  dreadful  must  be  the  situation  of  lliose  who 
are  destined  to  dwell  in  a  furnace  for  ever!  How  terrible  must 
be  the  fire,  prepared  to  punish  the  devil  and  his  angels :  the  worst 
of  all  beings,  the  peculiar  enemies  of  God,  and  the  Intelligent 
Universe !  You  will  remember  that  I  have  mentioned  all  these  as 
figurative  representations.  Remember  also,  that  on  this  account 
they  are  not  the  less  awful :  and  particularly  remember,  that  in  a 
more  awful  language  still,  God  himself  is  declared  to  be  a  connan* 
ingfire  to  impenitent  sinners. 

The  sufferings  of  the  impenitent,  as  thetf  will  spring  from  thifn- 
selvesj  are,  I  apprehend,  declared  with  sufficient  certainty  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  text.  They  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  ozon 
corruption.  This  word,  and  its  immediate  connexions,  are  used 
in  the  English  Bible  eighty-three  times,  and,  in  forty-eight  of  thesci 
denotes  moral  corruption.  In  all  the  remaining  instances  they  de^ 
note,  obviously,  the  corruptible  nature  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
those  earthly  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  These  two 
seem  to  be  the  only  senses,  in  which  the  words  of  this  description 
are  used  at  all.  That  the  term,  in  the  text,  is  not  employed  in 
this  sense,  is  too  evident  to  require  any  illustration.  The  passagef 
therefore,  ma;r  be  fairly  considered  as  declaring,  tJiat  the  moral 
character  of  sinners  will  in  itself^  and  in  its  effects^  constitute  much 
of  their  misery  in  the  future  world.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
the  text,  literally  rendered,  is,  7%ey  shall  be  utterly  comqfted  in 
their  own  corruption. 

The  only  objection  against  this  doctrine,  with  which  I  am  ac* 
quainted,   is,   that  sin,  being  the  delight  of  sinners,  cannot  with 
propriety  be  said  to  be  their  punishment.     This  objection,  I  ac- 
knowledge, is  plausible  ;  ana,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  me, 
appeared  to  have  much  weight.    A  little  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced me,  that  its  weight  lay  only  in  the  words,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  present  world  to  see 
persons  delight  in  that,  which  in  itself,  and  its  immediate  efiects,  is 
seen  by  themselves  to  be  continually  injurious,  and  even  fatal,  to 
their  well-being.     The  Gambler  sees,  that  his  favourite  employ- 
ment produces,  every  day,  gloom,  discontent,  moroseness,  pover- 
ty, and  the  contempt  of  those  around  him.    Far  from  being  in- 
sensible to  these  evils,  he  feels  them  deeply ;  and  is  daily  render- 
ed by  them  more  and  more  unhappy.     Th^  same  things  are  sub- 
stantially true  of  the  drunkard,  and  of  the  thief.     The  envious  man, 
also,  is  daily  corroded  by  his  envy  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make 
him  eminently  wretched.     Yet  he  still  continues  to  exercise  envy. 
*i  rebellious  child,  wounded  almost  unceasingly  by  a  sense  of  his 
iUial  impiety,  as  well  as  made  miserable  by  the  general  reproba- 
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/ion,  still  continues  in  his  rebellion*  Christ  says,  Proti  viii.  36, 
All  they^  that  halt  me,  lovt  death.  This  passage  direcllly  teaches 
OS,  that  that,  which  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequencerf  produces 
misery, may  still  be  loved  by  mankind.  The  completer  proof,how^ 
ever,  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  and  by  consequence,  of  the 
unsoundness  of  the  objection,  will  be  found  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  itself.  To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  immediately  pro^ 
ceed;  and  observe, 

1.  7%it  Sinful  Desires  wUl^  m  the  future  worlds  he  fxceedingfy 
powerful^  and  wholly  unrestrained. 

That  such  desires  will  be  exceedingly  powerAil  in  the  future 
world,  is  rationally  argued  from  many  consiaerations*  It  is  plain- 
ly  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  sin  to  increase  its  dominion  over  thr 
mind,  wherever  it  is  the  predominant  character.  Sinners,  \^ho  do* 
not  reform,  always  grow  worse,  and  worse,  in  the  present  world. 
Every  indulgence  of  every  sinful  passion  increases  itk  strength* 
After  a  little  time,  the  indulgence  becomes  a  habit ;  and  every  sin^ 
ful  habit  increases  its  vigour  in  him,  who  is  not-  renewed,  to  the* 
end  of  life. 

There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  these  desires  are  at  all 
diminished  in  the  world  to  come.  When  Satan  was  cast  out  of 
Heaven,  he  manifested  his  intense  hatred  to  God,  and  his  vebe-' 
ment  malice  toward  mankind,  by  seducing  our  first  parents,  and 
destroying  a  world.  S/«  Peter  informs  us,  that  sincti  that  time,  a$ 
a  roaring  lion^  he  goeth  oAoti/,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  St^ 
John  also  declares,  that  the  same  malignant  being  deceiveth  the 
whole  world*  What  a  dreadful  image  of  furious  and  insatiable 
malice,  is  presented  to  us,  when  this  evil  being  is  exhibited  as  a 
lion  roaring  with  rage  and  hunger,  and  going  about  to  devour,  not 
the  carcasses  of  beasts,  but  minds  rntionaf  and  immortal !  How 
restlessly  must  that  fraud  and  malice  labour,  to  which  the  decep* 
tion  of  a  whole  world  is  attributed ! 

From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  the  evil  desires  of  thit* 
fallen  spirit,  are  not  diminished  by  his  sufferingSr  It  is  reasona- 
bly believed,  that  other  evil  beinigs  will,  in  this  respect,  sustain  the 
same  character;  and  that  their  oesires  also,  instead  of  undergoio|^ 
any  diminution,  will  only  increase  in  strength* 

When  I  say,  that  sinful  desires  arc  unrestrained  in  the  future 
world,  I  mean  not  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute  sense.  God 
will  undoubtedly  restrain  evil  beings  within  such  bounds,  as  He^ 
thinks  proper.  They  themselves,  also,  will  undoubtedly  become 
restraints  to  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  opposing  powers 
and  passions.  But  I  mean,  that  a  great  part  of  tnose  restraints^ 
which  exist  in  the  present  world,  will  be  taken  away.  The  im^ 
penitent  inhabitants  of  the  future  world  will  be  under  no  restraint 
irom  h<qfet  for  in  that  world  hope  will  never  exist.-  They  will  be 
under  no  restraint  from  the  desire  of  esteem :  for  thry  will  have 
no  companions,  whose  esteem  they  can  desire.    They  will  be  uik 
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pressioD ;  and  when  it  discerns  with  absolute  certainty^  that  this 
will  be  its  eternal  character ! 

What  deplorable  sufferings  spring  from  vehement  desires,  un- 
gratified,  our  experience  in  the  present  world  amply  discovers. 

3.  Sm,  in  the  world  of  misery^  will  he  viewed  as  it  is* 

We  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  at  the  general  Judgment, 
the  End  of  wmch  is  to  show,  that  God  Is  just  when  he  judges^  and 
clear  when  he  condemns^  every  mouth  will  be  stopped.  According- 
ly, the  excellence  of  his  character,  the  equity  oi  his  Taw,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  government,  and  the  goodness  exercised  in  the  work 
of  Redemption,  will  all  be  manifested  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  com- 
pel every  Conscience  to  say  Amen.  Every  Conscience  will, 
therefore,  be  forced  to  confess  the  odiousness  of  that  sin,  which  is 
a  violation  of  them  all,  and  of  the  sinner,  by  whom  they  have 
been  violated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why,  if  such  be  the  views  of  the  sin- 
ner concerning  himself,  he  does  not  renounce  his  sins.  This  ques- 
tion may  be  fairly  answered  by  another:  Why  do  not  sinners  for- 
sake their  sins  in  the  present  world  ;  particularly  whon  under  the 
influence  of  strong  convictions  ?  Conscience  often  pronounces  to 
the  sinner,  that  he  is  a  guilty,  odious  being,  deserving  the  anger  of 
God,  and  iustly  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  his  law.  Yet  mul- 
titudes, who  are  the  subjects  of  this  conviction,  still  continue  im- 
penitent; and  become  worse,  and  worse,  more  hardened  in  sin, 
and  more  alienated  from  their  Maker.  It  will  not  be  questioned, 
that  the  drunkard,  the  thief,  and  the  adulterer,  believe  at  times, 
that  they  are  subjects  of  gross  criminality  :  and  that  in  spite  oi 
this  belief,  they  still  continue  to  be  drunkards,  adulterers,  and 
thieves.  As  little  can  it  be  questioned,  that  there  is,  in  the  moral 
nature  of  a  sinful  mind,  no  tendency  toward  repentance  or  reform- 
ation. These  good  jpi/ij,  like  every  other,  are  from  above  ^  and 
come  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 

4.  7%«  impenitent  in  the  future  worlds  will  be  the  subjects  of  ex- 
treme  Remorse  of  Conscience. 

The  character  of  every  such  man,  being  seen  by  himself  as  it 
18,  will  of  course  be  loathed,  abhorred,  and  despised.  His  folly, 
and  his  guilt,  in  violating  the  Divine  law,  and  rejecting  the  Divine 
mercy,  in  dishonouring  God,  disbelieving  the  Redeemer,  and  re- 
sisting the  Holy  Ghost,  in  contemning  the  means  of  grace,  and  dis- 
regaraing  the  warnings  of  Providence,  will,  in  a  particular  manner^ 
prey  upon  his  heart ;  and  exhibit  him  to  himself  as  weak,  and  wick- 
ed, beyond  expression.  All  bis  sinful  conduct  he  will  loathe,  as 
base  and  abominable.  Btit  his  abuses  of  the  Divine  character, 
his  ungrateful,  and  injurious  treatment  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  mani^sted  in  the  work  of  Redemption,  will  over- 
whelm him  with  self-condemnation :  and  pierce  his  soul  with  the 
angoish  of  self-reproach. 
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5»  ImpenHeni  tmnen  mil  in  the  future  worlds  htcome  Meant  t^f 
extreme  Suffering  to  each  other. 

Iq  the  present  world  sinners  often  love  each  other.     The  sources 
of  this  affection  are  the  following : 
First;  Jfatural affection. 
On  this  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 
Secomfly  ;$  Connexioru  growing  out  of  common  interests. 
These. are  often  strong,  and  sometimes  lasting.     Out  of  them, 
those,  who  are  concemeo,  derive  many  enjoyments. 
Thirdly:;  Mistaken  views  of  each  other'*s  characters. 
Ignorance,  concealment,  and  a  desire  to  be  a^;reeable,  hide  ma- 
ny of  itheidefects,  and  many  of  the  vices,  found  m  a  sinful  charac- 
ter.   At4he  same  time,  the  wish  to  gain  esteem,  confidence,  and 
kitidofices,  induces  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  character,  to 
exhibits  pleasing  temper,  and  commendable  conduct.  In  this  man- 
nee,  >the  whole  impression,  that  is  made,  is  more  agreeable  than 
ihat,  Avhich  would  be  derived  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
entire  character, 
fourthly;  Natural  amiableness. 

By  this,  I  intend  native  sweetness  of  disposition,  tenderness, 
^nerosity,  sincerity,  and  integrity. 

PifUily;  7%e  numerous  restraints^  which  sinners  experience  from 
ike  S^inif  and  Providence  of  Ood. 

These  not  only  prevent  the  sinner  from  appearing,  but  from  be- 
ing, so  bad  as  he  would  be,  otherwise ;  as  we  have  frequent  op- 
f>ortunities  to  observe,  even  here,  when  such  restraints  are  taken 
«way.    Many  a  man,  who  in  humble  life  has  been  mild,  gentle, 
and  reasonable,  in  his  conduct,  has  become,  after  being  raised  to 
absolute  power,  a  villain,  black  with  every  species  of  crime. 
Even  J/ero  was  regarded,  before  he  assumed  the  purple,  as  a  hope- 
ful Prince.     For  these,  and  some  other  reasons,  smful  men  are 
often  considered,  in  the  present  world,  both  by  those  who  are  vir- 
tuous, and  by  each  other,  with  much  respect,  and  affection.     In 
the  future  world,  their  situation  will  in  all  these  particulars  be 
mightily  changed.     There,  no  natural  affection  will  exist,  to  pre- 
vent the  full  operation  of  evil  desires.     On  the  contrary,  those, 
who  have  lived  together  in  habits  of  attachment  and  intimacy,  will 
Bee,  and  feel,  that  they  were  mutual  tempters,  and  seducers,  here  ; 
sources  to  each  other  of  sin ;  and  means  of  each  other^s  destruc- 
tion.    At  the  same  time,  none  will  have  favours  to  bestow ;  nor  a 
native  amiableness  of  character,  to  invite  esteem,  or  love.     Nor 
will  any  restraint  operate  so,  as  to  prevent  the  heart  from  emptying 
out  all  its  wickedness  in  the  open  day. 

Contempt,  therefore,  deceit,  and  hatred,  will  occupy  the  whole 
soul,  and  dictate  all  the  conduct.  The  dreadful  effects  of  these 
passions ;  their  proper,  genuine  effects ;  we  often  behold  in  the 
present  world,  in  slander,  oppression,  wounds,  and  murders ;  and 
in  the  terrible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war.     In  what  manner  thcso 
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evil  dispositions  will  be  manifested  in  a  state  of  being,  of  which  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  deter- 
mine. But  that  their  whole  strength  may  be  there  completely 
disclosed,  and  disclosed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  all  the 
misery,  capable  of  being  derived  from  this  source,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.  The  rage  which  here  persecutes  an  enemy  to  the  grave,, 
and  laments  that  it  cannot  follow  him  into  the  invisible  world,  may 
there  pursue  him  through  eternity. 

Sixthly ;  From  these  considerations j  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  Confidence  in  the  regions  of  misery. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  regions  will  know  all  around 
them  to  be  enemies  and  deceivers.  Amid  the  vast  multitude,  not 
an  individoal  will  be  found,  possessed  either  of  natural  affection, 
or  benevolence,  or  sincerity.  Selfishness,  supreme  and  absolute, 
repels  every  thing,  and  attracts  nothing. 

This  probably  will  be  one  of  the  most  painful,  and  wearisome, 
among  all  the  ingredients  of  future  wo.  A  rational  mind  instinct- 
ively looks  to  some  object,  on  which  it  may  rest  in  its  journey 
through  the  vast  of  duration.  How  oppressive  must  it  be  to  such 
a  mind,  to  roam  in  its  thoughts  through  immensity,  and  to  wander 
down  the  vale  of  eternity,  and  find  no  friend,  no  being,  on  whom 
this  affection  may  be  placed! 

God  is  the  natural,  supreme,  and  ultimate  object  of  reliance  to 
his  Intelligent  creatures ;  a  never-failing,  all-sufficient,  stay ;  a 
friend,  that  cannot  deceive ;  a  rock,  that  cannot  be  moved.  BUssedj^ 
unspeakably  blessed,  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord^  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is*  All  virtuous  beings,  al>o,  in  their  different 
situations,  and  capacities,  are  proper  objects  of  confidence ;  safe^ 
amiable,  and  valuable,  friends.  Among  sinful  beings,  parents,  and 
other  near  relatives,  are  usually  trusted  with  safety  and  comfort ;; 
and  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  life  by  inviting,  and  meriting,  the 
reliance  of  those  with  whom  they  are  intimately  connected.  Few 
indeed,  very  few,  of  the  human  race,  are  here  either  so  sinful,  or 
80  unhappy,  as  not  to  find  some  object,  to  whom  they  may  commu- 
nicate tneir  calamities,  with  the  hope  of  relief,  and  the  assurance 
of  pity. 

But  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  helf  have  no  God,  no  Saviour, 
no  virtuous  friends,  no  parents,  no  relations,  before  whom  they  may 
spread  their  calamities,  with  the  hope  of  being  heard  ;  or  in  whose 
hearts,  or  hands,  they  may  find  a  refuge  from  the  bitterness  of  wo. 
In  each  other  they  can  place  no  confidence :  since  they  will  know, 
that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  thmgs,  they  will  be  only  despised,  hated, 
and  deceived. 

Thus,  while  the  inhabitant  of  that  melancholy  world  looks  around 
bim ;  when  he  casts  his  eyes  abroad  through  the  universe ;  he  will 
be  forced  to  perceive,  that  it  contains  no  friend  to  him.  In  the 
midst  of  millions  he  is  alone ;  and  is  sure  of  being  loathed,  reject- 
ed, and  shunned,  by  every  being  in  the  CreatioB  of  God.  Kot  a 
Vol.  TV.  60 
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sigh  can  he  breathe  ;  no*  a  tear  can  he  shed;  not  a  sorrow  can  he 
unfold  ;  not  a  prayer  can  he  utlrr ;  with  a  hope  of  being  befriend- 
ed, heard,  or  regarded.  In  addition  to  all  this,  if  he  extend  his 
view' through  eternity,  he  will  find,  as  he  [lasses  onward  from  day 
lo  day,  and  from  age  to  age,  no  change  for  the  better.  All  around 
him  will  be  gloom  and  solitude  ;  all  before  him  will  be  desolation, 
anguish  and  despair. 

This  awful  subject,  and  these  terrible  considerations  concerning 
it,  are  full  of  instruction,  admonition,  and  reproof.  The  time  wilt, 
however,  only  permit  me  to  make  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1.  How  grtal  an  evil  is  sin! 

All  the  sufferings,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  discourse, 
are  either  the  rewai-ds,  the  attendants,  or  the  consequences,  of  sin. 
The  rewards  of  sin  express  with  absolute  exactness,  the  just  views 
which,  the  unerring  eye  of  Omniscience  forms  concerning  this 
dreadful  attribute  of  Intelligent  creatures.  The  attendants  and 
consequences  of  sin  exhibit  its  nature  directly  •,  and  display,  im- 
mediately, its  turpitude  to  our  eyes.  In  the  former  cabe,  we  have 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  its  malignity,  because  it  is  impossible, 
that  God  should  in  any  degree  mistake  the  true  nature  of  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  latter  case,  we  have  what  may,  without  wry  great 
violence,  be  called  an  experime»ital  view  of  the  same  malignity. 
The  evidence,  in  the  former  case,  ought  lo  pFOcIuce  tnlire  convic- 
tion in  every  mind.  The  impression,  in  the  latter  case,  cannot 
easily  fail  deeply  to  affect  the  heart.  The  evil>,  attendant  and 
consequent  upon  sin,  which  impregnate  the  fountain,  and  flow  out 
in  the  streams,  have  been  here  very  summarily  presented  lo  }our 
view.  They  have  not  been  exaggerated.  On  the  coFiti-ary,  the 
exhibition  is  lame  and  feeble,  compared  with  the  fact.  Even  the 
world  which  we  inhabit,  furnished  as  it  is  with  innumerable  bless- 
ings, has  long  realized  a  ^tpI  pnrt  of  what  I  have  declared.  The 
earth  has  groaned  and  travelled  in  pahu  under  the  mighty  pressi^re 
of  sin,  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour.  Every  birs  :•'•  ,uis 
been  loaded  with  tlie  sighs,  every  hill  has  echoed  llie  groans,  of  suf- 
fering mankind.  The  heart  has  been  wrung  with  anguish,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Lewdness  has  changed  the  world  into  a 
lazar-house  of  corruption  ;  and  anticipated  the  work  of  death  and 
the  grave.  Deceit  and  fratid  have  mocked  humati  <  -•;:  •  (  ::.t;on  ; 
tortured  confidence  ;  and  hurried  their  miserable  vie :  rn-.  ;:.  ::.:,l:uns 
to  beggary,  despair,  and  death.  Rage  and  revenue  1  :•'  ;  n-.i^cd 
the  midiiiglit  daggor  in  tlio  uiisnsprciing  bosoni  (-i  ;..•  ::i  .^w-.  riir, 
and  the  friend;  and  in  their  sanguiiiiiry  proiirrss  h;ive  i  jjit:pilrd 
widows  and  orphans,  childless  parents,  and  Ik»})(  k\ss  mouniei*s, 
without  number,  and  without  end.  Ambition  has  turned  the  earth 
into  a  stall  of  butchery  and  blood  ;  and  covered  its  surface  with 
the  bones  of  men  ;  while  Tyranny,  like  the  Nubian  blast,  has 
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spread  decay  and  death  through  the  unhappy  millions,  found  in  its 
course;  withered  the  last  remains  of  comfort  and  hope;  and  con- 
?erted  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  into  scenes  of  desolation  and  wo. 
What,  then,  we  naturally  ask,  will  be  the  rava^os  of  the  same  spirit, 
when  goaded  on  by  passions,  and  armed  with  powers,  so  superior 
to  those,  which  have  existed  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ?  What 
must  be  the  ravages  of  sin  unrestrained,  of  sin  hopeless,  of  sin 
eternal !  How  evidently  would  it,  if  permitted,  change  any  world 
into  a  hell !  ' 

2.  How  ought  these  considerations  to  alarm  every  person  in  thii 
assembly  ! 

There  is  in  this  house  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  who 
hope,  that* they  are  Christians  ;  but  not  one  of  them  Ar/ioto^,  thai 
this  is  his  true  character.  Some  doubt  still  remains  in  every  breast. 
But  where  so  much  is  at  hazard,  however  small  that  hazard  may 
seem,  what  efforts  can  be  too  great  to  be  made  for  our  escape? 
With  these  awful  scenes  full  in  view,  how  much  alive,  how  much 
awake,  how  ardent,  how  incessant,  ought  every  Christian  to  be  in 
his  exertions ;  in  his  struggles  iojleefrom  the  wrath  to  comc^  and  to 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life!  Were  these  considerations  present  to  the 
mmds  of  all  religious  professors,  in  such  a  manner  as  their  import- 
ance loudly  demands;  how  much  more  fervent  would  be  their 
prayers;  how  much  more  vigorous  their  labours;  how  much  more 
exemplary  their  lives  ! 

There  are  others  in  this  assembly,  who,  in  their  own  view,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  have  no  claim  to  the  character,  or  to  the 
hopes,  of  Christians.  Of  these,  the  number,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
not  small.  To  these  what  shall  1  say?  Plainly  I  can  say  nothing, 
which,  with  the  remotest  probability,  can  be  expected  to  move 
them  ;  if  they  are  not  roused  to  anxiotis  attention,  and  the  most 
distressing  alarm,  by  the  awful  things  which  have  been  said  in  this 
discourse ;  by  the  knell  of  impenitence,  which  they  have  now 
heard.  It  is  the  knell  of  eternal  death  ;  of  millions  for  ever  dy- 
ing, and  buried  in  an  eternal  grave.  VV'ho  of  you  intends  to  be 
reckoned  with  these  miserable  beings?  Which  of  you  docs  not 
tremble  at  the  bare  thought  of  meeting. the  anger  of  God  ;  of  beitig 
destroyed  alway;  of  dying  day  by  day  for  ever?  Which  of  you 
does  not  shrink  with  horror  from  iho  apprehension  of  sustaining 
this  dreadful  character  of  absolute  tUF|)iluilf  ;  of  bccomin;;  a  mere 
mass  of  sin  ;  an  eternal  enemy  of  God,  aticJ  of  every  inlriligenl 
being;  of  being  known  by  others,  and  of  knowing  himself,  to  be 
only  guilty,  odious,  and  de«j)icable,  throuj^houl  endless  ages  ? 
Which  of  you  is  not  overwhelmed  with  amazemeFil  at  the  bare 
thought  of  being  united  with  such  companions,  as  have  broii  here 
described  ;  of  living  forever  in  the  midst  of  fi(Mi:ls,  and  liciid-like 
men;  boings  tossed,  and  convulsed,  by  furious  passions;  rankling 
with  envy,  rnilice,  and  rage;  hating  truth,  and  righteousness  ;  pu- 
trid with  deceit ;  forming  no  plan    pursuing  no  purpose,  but  to 
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dishonour  God,  and  ruin  each  other.  Do  not  your  JuartM  die  with* 
in  you,  and  become  as  stone^  at  the  thought  of  inhabiting  that  world 
whose  light  is  darkness^  and  which  is  overspread  with  the  shadow  of 
death ;  of  feeling  out  your  melancholy  path  through  an  endless 
solitude,  through  the  regions  of  lamentation^  mourning^  and  wo  ; 
alone  in  the  mIcTst  of  multitudes ;  without  a  friend  ;  withouta  com- 
fort ;  without  a  hope  ? 

To  these  questions  there  can  be  no  answer,  without  a  denial  of 
our  nature.  Let  me,  then,  in  the  nara^  of  Him,  with  whose  com- 
mission I  stand  before  you,  and  by  whose  authority  I  speak  this 
day,  solemnly  warn  yo»i,  that  the  only  way,  in  which  you  can  es- 
cape these  immeasurable  evils,  is  to  yield  yourselves  to  Him,  in 
the  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness,  of  the  Gospel.  Let  me  so- 
lemnly remind  you,  that  He  who  believeth  shall  be  saved^  and  ht 
mho  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 


I 


SERMON  CLXIX. 


THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. — THE  REWARDS  OF  TBI 

RIGHTEOUS. THE  NEW  CREATION. 


t  PsTSB  tU.  18.— J\rev<ri/^/at,  we,  aeeording  to  hitpromtH,  look  fir  luw  koamm 

and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweUelh  righteoutneu, 

IN  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  considered  the  Duration^  and 
JfaturCj  of  the  Punishment^  destined  to  impenitent  sinners  in  the  fu- 
ture world*  The  next  subject  of  discussion  is  the  Rewards  which 
will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  Penitent*  This  subject  I  propose  to 
examine  in  the  present  discourse  gmera%.  Hereafter  I  intend  to 
make  it  the  theme  of  a  more  particular  discussion. 

In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  context,  St.  Peter  informs  us,  that 
7%e  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which, 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise j  atkf  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat^  the  earth  also^  and  the  works  that  are  there^ 
in  shall  be  burnt  up.  In  the  text,  he  eoes  on  to  inform  us  further, 
that  notwithstanding  this  mighty  revolution,  so  alarming,  and  ap- 
parently 80  fatal,  to  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes,  of  good  men, 
those  hopes  shall  still  not  be  disappointed  :  Nevertheless^  he  adds, 
xoe,  that  is,  we,  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  all  per- 
sons of  piety  who  are  instructed  by  us,  and  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  look^  according  to  his  promise,  for 
new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  The 
promise,  here  referred  to,  seems  to  be  that,  which  was  made  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xvi.  8.  Here,  God  established  his  covenant  with 
this  Patriarch,  and  with  his  seed  afler  him,  for  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant ;  and  promised  to  them  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlast- 
ing possession.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paui^ 
are  of  two  descriptions;  the  natural,  and  the  spiritual.  To  the 
natural  seed,  or  his  lineal  descendants,  Canaan  was  promised  in  the 
literal  sense.  To  his  spiritual  descendants  the  promise  was  given  ia 
a  figurative  sense  only ;  and  in  this  sense  only  was  the  possession, 
promised,  everlasting.  To  those,  who  were  Jews  outwardly,  and 
y^hose  circumcision  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  was  promised  the  typ- 
ical, earthly,  Canaan.  The  Antitype,  the  heavenly  Canaan  was 
promised  to  those  only,  who  were  Jews  inwardly,  whose  circumcis- 
ton  was  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter^  whost 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 

This  promise  was,  afterwards,  often  repeated,  both  in  the  sam^ 
terms,  and  in  others  more  explicit.    It  is  often  mentioned  in  ih^ 
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Psalms;  particularly  the  73tl  ami  89lh;  and  often  by  the  Prophets. 
The  Prophet  Isaiah  adopts,  in  two  insianrcs,  the  very  lan^uogc, 
here  used  by  St.  Peter.  Behold^  »ays  God,  speaking  by  this 
Prophet,  /  create  new  heavens^  and  a  nero  earth  ;  and  tlie  former 
ihall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad,  and 
rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I  create  :  for  bthold,  I  create  Jerusa^ 
Itm  a  rejoicing,  and  my  people  a  joy :  chapter  Ix  v.  17,  18.  And 
again,  chapter  Ixvi.  22,  For  as  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth, 
which  I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  ^  so  shall 
your  seed,  and  your  name,  remain.  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
the  declaration,  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  tarth^ 
appears  to  be  used  figuratively  ;  and  to  be  so  explained  in  the  suc- 
ceeding verse  ;  where  it  is  obviously  interpreted  to  mean  the  re- 
storation of  holiness  to  the  endless  multitude  of  the  first-born,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  through  the  redemption  of  Christ.  Even  in  this 
case,  however,  it  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  including 
all,  that  pertains  to  this  mighty  work  ;  and  to  involve  not  only  the 
renovation  of  the  mind,  but  also  its  succeeding  progress  in  higher 
and  higher  attainments  of  virtue  throughout  endless  duruiion.  This 
U  the  more  probable,  because  in  the  latter  passage  there  is  a  plain 
reference  to  the  former,  indicating,  that  the  new  heavens,  lind 
the  new  earth,  mentioned  in  both,  are  the  same ;  and  because 
the  phrase  in  the  latter  passage  is  used  in  the  literal  sense  ;  and 
has  evidently  the  same  signification  as  in  the  text. 

Heavens  and  earth,  in  Jewish  j)hi*aseoIogy,  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  denoted  the  Universe.  \\\  the  present  case,  however, 
the  words  appear  to  be  used  with  a  meaning  less  extended,  as  well 
as  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  verses  ;  where  it  is  declared,  thai  that, 
which  is  intended  by  both  terms,  shall  be  consumed,  dissolved, 
and  pass  away.  This  astonishing  event,  we  are  taught,  will  take 
place  at  the  final  Judgment :  and  we  have  no  hint  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Judgment  will  involve  any  other  beings  beside  Angels 
and  men.  The  new  creation,  here  mentioned,  is  qlso  exhibited 
as  the  future  residence  of  angels  and  men.  Other  Intelligent  be- 
ings, therefore,  and  the  worlds  which  they  inhabit,  may  be  re- 
garded as  concerned  in  this  wonderful  production,  only  in  a  medi- 
ate and  remoter  sense.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  extend,  oi 
limit,  the  phrase,  it  is  clear  from  the  tenth  and  twelfth  verses,  that 
a  part  of  the  creation  will  be  destroyed  ;  and,  from  the  text,  that 
anew  part,  sufficiently  great  to  be  styled  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,  will  be  created  in  its  stead. 

In  the  text  St*  Peter  teaches  us,  that  the  things  shaken,  and 
removed  by  the  conflagration,  are  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth.  The  same  truth  we  are  taught  by 
St.  John,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation,  .^nd  l  saw  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  that  is,  after  the  general  Judgment, 
for  thefiml  heaven,  and  the  first  earth,  were  passed  away  ;  And  i/f, 
thai  sat  on  the  throne,  said,  Beliold^  I  make  all  things  new  ;  and  he 
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said^  Write  ^  for  these  words  are  true^  and  faithful.  From  these  de- 
clarations it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  change  will  hereafter  take  place 
in  the  creation  of  God,  as  will  in  the  proper  sense  verify  this  pre- 
diction. The  first  heaven,  and  the  first  earth,  will  pass  away ;  and 
a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  will  occupy  their  place  in  the  uni- 
verse. When  these  are  called  new,  it  is  plainly  meant,  that  they 
shall  be  essentially  changed  in  their  form,  character,  and  circum- 
stances. All  things  in  that  part  of  the  Universe,  denoted  by  these 
words,  and  not  improbably  in  the  universe  at  large,  will  at  least  in 
a  qualified  sense,  become  new  also. 

On  this  wonderful  subject  how  easily  is  the  imagination  lost! 
Every  solemn  emotion  of  the  mind  is,  almost  of  course,  awakened, 
and  engrossed,  by  the  fall  of  a  kingdom,  or  empire.  The  bare 
recital  of  such  a  termination  of  human  greatness,  instinctively 
prompts  the  sigh  of  commiseration,  and  the  thrill  of  awe;  and  we 
pause  in  intense,  and  bewildered  thought,  while  we  bend  over  the 
tomb  of  departed  glory.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  still  more 
of  the  sun,  fixes  the  eyes  of  half  mankind  in  astonishment  and  ter- 
ror; and  millions  shudder  with  the  most  apprehensive  forebodings, 
while  the  last  beams  of  the  glorious  luminary  are  withdrawinit 
from  the  sight.  What,  then,  must  be  the  emotions,  which  will 
crowd  upon  the  soul  at  the  departure  of  a  world  ;  when  its  funeral 
fires  shall  be  kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  its  knell 
sounded  by  the  last  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  the  Archangel ;  and 
TttT-Abse^uies  cejcbrpttu' with  immense  and  melancholy  grandeur 
by  the  assenioied  Universe  ?  Ho»v  would  our  hearts  die  within  us, 
to  see  the  stars  falling  from  heaven  ;  the  moon  changed  into  blood ; 
the  light  of  the  sun  expire  ;  and  the  leavens  themselves  flee  away 
from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne! 

At  the  creation  of  this  world,  the  Mom^Jng  stars  sang  together^ 
aifd  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  jor/.  Ti:c  minds  of  these  glo- 
rious Intelligences  beheld  with  amazement,  and  rapture,  the  form- 
less mass  rise  into  being,  at  the  command  of  (he  Creator;  the 
new-born  light  wander  over  its  desolate  surface ;  the  dry  land 
heave;  the  ocean  expand  imitieasurably  ;  vertlure  doihe  the 
world ;  life  inhabit  it ;  the  lights  of  heaven  rejoice  to  begin  theJSr 
course;  and  man,  awakening  into  existence,  commence  his  first 
song  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  praise.  How  will  this  astonish- 
ment and  rapture  be  enhanced,  when  they,  and  we,  behold  the 
new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  chilled  into  being  by  the  same 
voice ;  worlds  destined  to  be  the  immortal  residence  of  truth  and 
peace,  of  virtue,  glory,  and  joy,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor, blooming  with  vernal,  undecaying  life,  and  brightening  be- 
neath the  dawn  of  everlasting  day!  With  what  transport  will  the 
virtuous  universe  exclaim  at  this  Divine  era.  Worthy  art  thou^  O 
Lord,  to  receive  glory ^  and  honour,  %nd  power;  for  thou  hast  created 
all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created  I 
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It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  such  a  mighty  change  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Jehovah  is  effectuated  for  reasons  of  the  highest  import ; 
ftnd  will  be  followed  by  consequences  sufficiently  great,  perma- 
nent, and  desirable,  to  justify  so  amazing  a  transaction.  This 
interesting  subject  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate,  in  the  following 
manner. 

I.  The  system  of  the  Divine  Dispensations  toward  this  world  willj 
at  the  time  specified^  come  to  an  end. 

This  world  was  created,  to  become  the  scene  of  one  great  sys 
tern  of  Dispensations  toward  the  race  of  Adam  ;  the  scene  of  their 
existence,  and  their  trial,  of  their  holiness,  or  their  sin,  and  their 

r penitence  and  reformation,  or  their  impenitence  and  obduracy, 
t  was  intended,  also,  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  mysterious  and  won- 
derful scheme  of  providence.  The  first  rebellion  in  the  Divine 
Kingdom  commenced  in  Heaven :  the  second  existed  here.  The 
first  was  perpetrated  by  the  highest,  the  second  by  the  lowest,  or- 
der of  Intelligent  creatures.  These  two  are  with  high  probability 
the  onlv  instances,  in  which  the  Ruler  of  all  things  has  been  diso- 
beyed by  his  rational  subjects.  The  Scriptures  give  us  no  hint  of 
%ny  other  conduct  of  the  same  nature  :  and  no  beings  are  exhibit- 
ed in  them  as  condemned  at  the  final  day,  or  sent  down  to  the 
world  of  perdition,  beside  fallen  angels,  and  fallen  men.  As, 
therefore,  these  are  often  mentioned  as  fallen  creatures,  and  these 
only  ;  it  is  rationally  argued,  that  no  other  beings  of  this  character 
have  existed. 

The  Scriptures  appear  to  speak  of  other  worlds  under  the  name 
heaven^  beside  the  tieaven  of  saints  and  angels.     Thus  the  phrase, 
heaven  of  heavens^  obviously  denotes  a  heaven  among,  as  well  as 
above,  other  heavens.     Heavenly  places^  language  several  times 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  may  not  unnaturally  denote,  that  in 
the  illimitable  expansion,  called  Heaven,  there  are  various  woiHds, 
inhabited  by  Intelligent  beings.     All  these  are,  it  would  seem  from 
the  Scriptures,  in  some  manner  or  other,  and  in  a  degree  not  unim- 
portant, interested  in  the  mediation  of  Christ :  in  such  a  degree,  as 
to  be  united  by  it  in  one  vast,  harmonious,  and  happy  society. 
Christ  is  said  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.  The  Father 
is  also  said  to  reconcile  all  things  by  him  unto  himself  whether  they 
be  things  upon  the  earthy  or  things  m  heaven^  sv  roig  x^voi;,  in  the 
heavens.  Col.  i.  20.     It  is  also  declared,  that  Christ  ascended  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things;  wrcjavw  •'ovrwv  twv 
x^ct¥wv,  far  above  all  the  Heavens.     Of  God,  the  Father,  it  is  also 
cfeclared,  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  gather  together,  or  re-unite,  lin- 
der  one  head  in  Christ,  all  things,  both  those  which  are  in  the  heav^ 
ens,*  and  those  which  are  upon  the  earth,  even  in  him. 

From  these  passages  it  is,  I  think,  reasonably  concluded,  that 
other  worlds,  beside  the  supreme  Heaven,  are  denoted  by  this 
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phraseology ;  that  all  these  worlds  will  ultimately  find  an  interesCi 
and  an  important  one,  in  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer,  will  be 
gathered  under  one  head  in  him  ;  be  filled  by  him  with  his  ful- 
ness ;  and  be  brought  by  him  into  a  nearer  union  with  God  the 
Father- 
Should  these  things  be  admitted ;  it  will  be  evident,  that  in  this 
world  there  exists  a  singular  and  astonishine  system  of  Provi* 
dence  ;  a  system  of  mediation  between  God  and  his  revolted 
creatures ;  of  grace  and  forgiveness  on  his  part ;  and  of  faith,  re- 
pentance, and  new  obedience,  on  theirs.  This  system,  nevei* 
found  elsewhere,  is  accomplished  here  ]  and  at  the  time  referred  to^ 
is  by  the  text)  taken  in  its  relation  with  the  context^  declared  to  be 
finished^ 

Particularly  the  Mediatorial  kingdoni,  set  Up  tfl  this  world,  and 
extending  overall  things  in  the  universe,  is  at  this  time  brought  to 
a  termination.  Christ,  the  Ruler  in  it,  having  put  down  a// oppos- 
ing ruh^  authority^  and  power ^  will  now  deliver  up  this  kingdom  to 
God^  even  the  Father j  that  Ood  may  be  all  in  dlL 

At  this  time,  alsO)  all  the  race  of  Adam  will  have  existed,  and 
finished  the  part  allotted  to  them.  The  whole  number,  both  of  thd 
good  and  of  the  evil,  will  have  been  completed. 

Sin  will  have  appeared  in  everv  permitted  foi*m ;  and  have  beexf 
pei*petrated  in  every  mode,  in  wnich  it  clan  exist  without  ultimate 
injury  to  the  Divine  kingdom. 

Virtue,  also,  will  have  been  exhibited  in  all  thdse  diversities 
of  beauty,  and  loveliness,  which  can  furnish  a  proper  foundation' 
for  the  endlessly  various  rewards,  destined  to  exist  in  the  future 
World. 

Grace  will  have  been  displayed  towards  evfery  propel*  object^ 
the  endless  multitude  of  the  nrst-born  will  have  be^n  gathered  in  ^ 
and  the  dorious  register  of  Immortality,  contained  in  the  Lamb^s 
Book  ofjLxfe^  will  have  been  written  out,  to  the  last  line. 

The  final  Trial,  also,  will  be  ended;  the  final  Sentencejpro^ 
nounced ;  and  the  final  allotments  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Wick- 
ed settled  for  even 

The  purposes,  for  which  this  world  was  made,  will^  therefore^ 
have  all  been  accomplished  ;  and  for  such  a  world  there  will  be 
no  more  use  in  the  Divine  Kingdom.  No  longer  necesctary,  and 
of  too  humble  and  deformed  a  nature  to  be  a  propef  pUrt  of  the  fu« 
ture  system,  it  will  be  blotted  out  from  among  tne  Wofks  of  God^  - 
In  its  place^  new  heaveils  and  a  new  earth  wilirise  into  being,  des' 
tined  to  be  the  eternal  habitation  of  ri^hteooaness^  and  suited  to  a 
new  and  superioi'  system  of  Dispensations^ 

II.  Th\»  zBondefjiU  work  will  be  brought  into  isiiienee  hjf  fHUam 
of  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

In  my  Pather'^s  hotise^  saith  the  Saviour,  f^rt  manjf  mdfuiom*    I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  foryoiu     And^  if  t  go  and  prtp&re  aplact 
for  yoiUf  I  will  come  ugain^  and  receive  you  unio  mysttfj  that  ivA<r# 
VdL-  IV.  61 
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lam^  there  ye  may  be  also.  And  again  ;  Father^  Iwill^  that  they  al 
80y  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  afn^  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  and  the  glory,  which 
thou  hast  given  me,  have  I  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as 
wt  are  one. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of  glory  in  the 

/uture  world  is  given  to  Christ  as  a  proper  consequence,  or,  in  wbAt 
deem  more  correct  language,  the  proper  reward,  of  his  Mediation. 
It  is  a  state  of  things,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  On 
bis  obedience  is  it  founded  ;  and  to  reward  that  obedience  was  it 
created.  To  his  followers  it  is  a  gift,  made  by  his  bounty.  The 
glory  which  thou  hast  given  me,  have  I  given  them. 

That  it  will  be  the  proper  reward  of  Christ's  mediation ;  such  a 
reward  as  infinite  wisdom  pronounces  to  be  a  suitable  recompense 
for  such  obedience,  of  such  a  person)  will,  I  presume,  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Had  Adam  passed  through  his  trial  with  perfect  obedience,  both 
he  and  his  posterity  would,  undoubtedly,  have  enjoyed  a  happy 
knmortaliiy  in  the  present  world.  But,  if  it  would  have  been 
proper,  that  God  should  communicate  such  a  mass  of  enjoymerrt 
as  a  reward  of  the  obedience  of  the^r^^  Adam,  who  is  of  the  earthy 
earthy  ;  what  must  be  the  nature  of  a  proper  reward  for  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  second  Adam,  who  is  the  Lord  from  Htaven;  an  obe- 
dience infinitely  meritorious,  and  deserving,  therefore,  the  highest 
recompense  which  is  possible?  All  things  are  yours,  says  St.  raui, 
whether  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  and  ye  are  ChrisPs  ;  and 
Christ  is  God^s.  All  things  are  yours,  because  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
because  Christ  is  God's. 

III.  //  is  evident,  that  this  will  be  the  Final  state  of  the  Universe. 

To  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  this  subject,  I  shall 
add  a  few  observations. 

It  is  not  conceivable,  that  any  other  state  can  with  propriety 
succeed  that,  which  is  instituted  to  reward  the  Son  of  God  for  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  labours  and  suflerings.  No  other  obedience 
can  come  after  his,  without  infinite  disadvantage  j  and  no  state  of 
things  be  established  as  a  reward  of  such  obedience,  without  an 
incomprehensible  diminution  of  happiness  and  glory.  Such  an  in- 
version of  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  such  an  anticlimax  of  order  and 
beauty,  cannot  be  supposed.  Indeed,  no  other  obedience  but  his, 
can  be  supposed  materially  to  affect  the  Divine  kingdom  in  any 
extensive  manner:  while  that  of  Christ  will  be  easily  conceived 
ta extend  ils  influence  through  eternity  and  immensity  ;  to  change', 
in  any  supposable  degree,  the  whole  creation  of  God ;  and  to  be- 
come the  foundation  of  every  possible  improvement  in  prosperity 
and  splendour. 

Accordant  with  this  scheme  are  all  the  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  pertain  to  the  subject.  Who  created  all  thingn,  says 
S(*  Paul,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent^  that  now  unto  principali'* 
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tiesj  and  powers,  in  the  heavenly  places,  might  be  known,  by  the 
Church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Eph.  ii'u  10.  Here  the  dis- 
pensations of  God  to  the  Church,  founded  on  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  existing  only  through  this  mediation,  are  exhibited  as 
being  essential  to  the  end  for  which  ail  things  were  created. 
Plainly,  therefore,  all  ihioes  are  essentially  affected  by  Christ's 
mediation.  Here  also  it  is  declared,  that  the  intent,  or  purpose,  for 
which  God  created  all  things,  was  to  display,  by  means  of  these 
dispensations,  his  manifold  wisdom  to  pnncipalities,  and  powers,  in 
the  hcavcnlij  places  ;  that  is,  the  worlcl  where  they  dwell,  and  the 
worlds  where,  from  time  to  lime,  they  are  employed.  The  knowl- 
edge of  these  glorious  persons,  therefore,  concerning  the  Divine 
wisdom,  and  its  displays,  will  be  supremely  derived  from  this 
source ;  and  their  understanding  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  learn- 
ing the  nature,  and  the  endless  consequences,  of  this  Mediation. 
By  means  of  their  knowledge  of  this  subject,  also,  will  their  vir- 
tues be  principally  quickened,  and  ennobled ;  and  their  happiness 
rendered  exquisite,  intense,  and  complete* 

Thus  the  mediation  of  Christ  will  affect  the  universe  in  such  a 
manner,  throughout  immensity  and  eternity,  as  to  render  it  a  widely 
different  thing  from  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  dis- 
pensations of  God  will  be  widely  different;  the  character  of  its 
virtuous  inhabitants  will  be  different ;  their  knpwUdge,  virtue,  glo- 
ry, and  happiness,  will  be  wonderfully  superior ;  more  exalted, 
more  refined,  more  perfect.  Plainly,  increfore,  this  state  of  things 
will  be  final.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is 
said,  that  the  righteous  shall  live,  and  reign,  with  Christ,  for  ever 
and  ever  ^  that  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying^ 
neither  any  more  pain  ;  that  the  life  which  the  righteous  enjoy  is 
everlasting ;  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  them  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  and  that  all  things^ 
both  present  and  future,  are  theirs.  Hence  God  styles  himself /Aetr 
God;  and  declares  them  to  be  his  people. 

That  a  final  state  is  an  eternal  one  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
man,  who  reads,  and  believes,  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  blessings, 
then,  the  righteous  may  obtain  in  the  future  world,  all  these  bless- 
ings will  continue  for  ever. 

IV.  /(  will  be  an  Unchangeable  state. 

Sin,  under  the  system  of  dispensations  preceding  the  Judgment, 
will  have  had  its  whole  course,  and  its  whole  effect  upon  the  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  a  state  of  trial  is  concerned ;  and  will  never  more 
exist,  except  in  a  state  of  punishment,  and  as  gn  awful  example 
to  virtuous  beings.  The  Righteous  will  have  passed  through  the 
same  period  of  trial ;  and  will  have  washed  ih^ir  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They  will  begin  the  endless 
state  of  reward  with  a  fixed  character  of  holiness,  or  virtue :  and 
will  never  more  return  to  sin.  Every  day,  hour,  and  moment,  as 
(hey  move  on  in  the  prpgress  of  cndfpss  duration,  they  will,  in  iht 
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most  exact  sensx;,  lore  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  sotdj  and  with  all  their  strength,  and  with  all  their  un* 
derstanding :  and  they  will  love  each  other,  as  themselves.  Every 
external  duty  also,  to  which  this  disposition  prompts,  or  which  the 
pleasure  of  God  directs^  they  will  perform  without  failure,  and 
without  defect;  aqd  will  thus  be  i;pm/9  o/*  men  absolutely  jt^/  made 
absolutely /^ei/W;/. 

All  the  circumstances,  and  consequences^  connected  with  this 
character,  will  possess  the  same  jinmutable  nature.  These  virtu^ 
Qus  beings  will  begin  the  possession  of  happiness  and  glory*,  to 
continue  only  happy  and  elorious  for  ever.  Death,  and  sorrow, 
and  crying,  and  pain,  will  be  no  more;  and  the  last  tear  will  have 
beeq  ^iped  away  by  the  Divine  hand  from  every  eye.  The  good, 
found,  will  be  always  complete ;  the  vessel  always  full ;  and  the 
contents  free  from  every  mixture.  Loss,  danger,  and  fear,  will  be 
alike  unknown«  The  immense  of  duration  will  be  an  unclouded, 
everlasting  day« 

It  is  not,  however,  here  intended,  that  this  state  will  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  be  uniform.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  it  will  be  per- 
petually improving.  Diminution  it  will  never  know.  Increase  and 
enhancement  it  will  experience  without  end, 

V.  It  will  be  a  state  in  the  Proper  sense  J^ew  to  tlie  universe. 

fhe  Heaven  of  Heavens,  particularly,  will  in  many  respects  6e<* 
come  nerpf 

A  CTeat  p^rt  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  the  general  assembly,  and 
church  of  the  frst-bom.     These  are  all  recovered,  and  restored, 
sinners.     Originally,  no  rational  beings  were  subjects  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  beside  those,  who  kept  their  first  estate.     No  others 
were  objects  of  the  eternal  favour  of  God.     Endless  wo  is  the 
proper  deserj  of  sin ;  and  persistency  in  endless  turpitude  is  pro- 
bably an  essential  part  of  its  nature.     To  see  a  sinner  then,  espe- 
cially to  see  a  multitude  of  sinners,  which  no  man  can  number,  re- 
covered  from  their  ainj^rracy  ;  restored  to  holiness ;  justified  ;  ac-^ 
cepted;  made  inhabitants  of  heaven;  walking  in  the  light  of  that 
happy  world;  and  mingling  with  angels  in  their  communion,  their 
enjoyments,  and  their  praise  :  will,  of  all  events  in  the  providen- 
tial system,  be  to  the  virtu. nis  universe,  the  most  unexpected,  sur- 
prising, and  delightful.     TTiK^-e  is  joy  in  heaven,  saith  our  Saviour, 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons,  who  need  no  repentant' tf.     What  then  will  be  the  graiula- 
tion,  the  transport,  the  songs  of  (riumph,  when  the  penitence,  not 
of  an  individual  only,  but  of  inn  unerable  millions,  shall  be  an* 
nounced  to  this  benevolent  world  1     With  what  ecstasy  will  every 
bosom  heave,  when,  not  the  tidings  oi  this  restoration  are  rehears-  * 
ed    but  the  happy  beings  themselves,  who  have  experienced  it, 
have  actually  arrived  ;  are  presented  betoi«  the  throne  of  God  ; 
and  begin  the  everlasting  song,  Unto  him  thai  ioved  us^  and  washed 
V^  frfim  mir  fins  ift  his  Hgn  blood,  and  hetth  made  ws  kings  andpn'ests 
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unto  God  eve7%  his  Father^  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
■and  tver^  Amen. 

The  Universe^  also^  for  the  first  time  since  the  apostacy  of  angels, 
will  be  at  peace.  To  this  period,  rebellion  will  nave  existed,  and 
yi2iV  been  carried  on  in  the  Kin^om  of  Jehovah.  But  after  the 
entrance  of  the  Righteous  into  neavcn^  all  these  evils  will  be  set- 
tled in  uninterrupted  quiet.  Animosity,  contention,  and  confusion^ 
will  no  more  invade  the  regions  of  virtue,  nor  disturb  the  harmony 
of  their  inhabitafits*  Ana  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  nezv  earthy 
•says  St.  John,  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
^way^  and  there  was  no  more  sea.  The  Sea  it»  chosen  by  the  |)ra- 
phetical  writers  as  an  image  of  those  violences,  which  are  so  pre* 
valent,  and  so  universal,  here,  and  to  which  its  own  restless  agita- 
tions bear  so  strong  a  resemblance.  These,  it  is  here  asserted, 
will  exist  no  more.  In  the  future  world  of  enjoyment,  no  cloud 
will  overcast  the  sky ;  no  tempest  will  rage ;  no  billows  will  roll. 
Peace,  divine  and  eternal,  will  breathe  her  balmy  influence  through 
-every  bosom,  and  hush  the  voice  of  contention  for  ever. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  will  be  terminated; 
and  all  the  immediate  purposes  of  this»wonderful  system  accom- 
plished. His  chosen  ones,  will  be  all  gathered.  Not  one  of 
them,  however  poor,  humble,  or  despised,  will  be  lost.  Not  one 
of  them  will  be  prevented  from  arriving  in  this  glorious  Kingdom. 
Every  one  will  sec  his  infirmities,  sins,  and  aangei*s,  vanished 
for  ever. 

At  this  era,  God,  in  a  new  sense,  will  be  all  in  all.  In  other 
words,  his  perfections  will  be  manifested  with  a  clearness  and 
splendour  before  unknown. 

Particularly,  the  former  dispensations  of  his  providence  will  be 
unfolded  to  the  contemplation,  and  comprehension,  of  virtuous 
beings.  These  dispensations,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  mere- 
ly means,  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  ends,  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  future  world.  The  fitness  of  their  adoption  for  these  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  their  author,  cannot,  therefore,  be 
thoroughly  understood,  until  the  ends,  for  which  they  exist,  shall 
take  place.  At  this  era,  they  will  begin  to  be  clearly  disclosed. 
All  of  them  will  now  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  wise,  and 
good ;  and  will  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he,  who  selected  them, 
was  wonderful  in  counsel,  excellent  in  working,  wise  in  heart,  and 
mighty  in  strength* 

The  beauty,  glory,  and  happiness,  of  virtuous  beings  will,  also, 
be  only  a  new  and  illustrious  manifestation  of  the  perfections  of 
God.  Their  bodies  and  their  minds  will  be  his  workmanship; 
archetypes  of  those  infinitely  various  forms  of  beauty,  glory,  and 
loveliness,  which,  like  the  colours  of  light  in  the  sun,  shone,  and 
mingled,  with  immortal  splendour,  in  the  Uncreated  mind.  Their 
virtues  will  be  only  unceasing  emanations  of  his  excellence  ;  their 
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enjoyments  only  perennial  streams,  flowing  from  the  eternal 
Fountain  of  good. 

In  them  all,  also,  He  will  live,  and  breathe,  and  move.  The 
animating  principle,  a  vernal  warmth,  an  ethereal  fire,  impercep- 
tible in  itself,  but  gloriously  visible  in  its  effects,  will  spread  witk- 
out  intermission  through  the  virtuous  universe ;  and  quicken  all 
things,  which  it  contains.  The  air,  the  trees,  the  streams,  the 
fruits,  will  all  be  informed  with  life.  This  divine  principle  in  the 
glorified  bodies  of  the  blessed,  will  warm  the  heart,  kindle  the 
eye,  and  play,  around  the  aspect,  with  youth  and  immortality. 
The  soul  it  will  invigorate  witn  energy,  which  knows  no  decay ; 
will  glow  in  its  affections ;  and  supply  it  with  strength  to  form  vast 
conceptions,  and  to  model  plans  and  purposes  for  eternity.  All 
things  will  be  full  of  life ;  and  the  life  in  all  things  will  be  God. 

Fmally,  a  new  system  of  dispensations  will  here  commence, 
incomparably  more  glorious  than  any  thing,  and  every  thing, 
which  has  before  existed.  Christ  is  the  light  of  Heaven,  as  well 
as  of  earth.  In  this  Divine  Person,  the  Godhead  will  shine  with- 
out a  cloud,  and  be  seen  face  to  face.  The  splendour  will  be  all 
intelligence  and  enjoyment,  and  the  warmth,  life  and  love.  The 
happy  millions  will  bask  for  ever  in  the  benevolent  beams ;  and, 
with  the  eagle's  eye  fixed  on  the  Divine  Luminary,  will  rise,  on 
eagles'  wings,  with  a  perpetually  invigorated  flight,  nearer  an<} 
nearer  to  the  Sun  of  righteousness  for  ever* 
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THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH, THE  HAPPINESS  Ot 

HEAVEN. 


|lxTELAtt05  xxi.  1 — 3. — ^fid  I  ittw  o  fieto  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for  the  Jirsi 
heaven  and  thejint  edrlh  were  paued  away  ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea.  And  I 
John  saw  the  holy  CUy^  Kew  Jerusalemt  coming;  down  from  God  out  of  Hearen, 
prepared  as  a  bride^  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
Ileaveny  saying  ;  Behotd,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men^  and  he  will  dwell 
with  thenit  ana  tliey  shall  be  his  people f  and  God  himself  sliall  be  with  them,  and 
be  their  God, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  summary 
view  of  the  Nev)  Creation,  or  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  text^     In  this,  I  propose  to  con- 
sider briefly,  the  particular  State  of  the  Redeemed  m  their  future 
existence,  for  whom,  principally,  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  glo- 
rious state  of  the  universe,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
discourse,  as  being  accomplished.     For  them,  particularly,  Heaven 
is  formed,  and  furnished,  to  be  their  everlasting  residence.     //*  my 
Falher'^s  house,  said  our  Saviour,  are  mani/ mamions ;  I  ^o  io  pre- 
pare  a  place  for  you.     Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  will   the 
Judge  say  to  the  Righteous  at  the  final  day,  inherit  the  Kingdom, 
prepared  for  you,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.     To  complete 
this  world  of  glory,  to  adorn  it  with  unrivalled  beauty,  lo  store  it 
with  the  richest  blessings,  to  fill  it  with  the  most  proper  inhabit* 
ants,  and  to  reign  over  it  with  peculiar  dis|)lays  of  his  perfection 
for  ever,  is,  1  think,  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
End,  especially  proposed  by  the  Creator  in  all  his  antecedent  dis- 
pensations.    That  heaven  was  created,  to  become  the  residence 
of  those,  by  whom  it  will  be  inhabited,  cmd  to  become  the  theatre 
of  those  glorious  dispensations,  which  will  constitute  the  eternal 
providence  of  God  towards  them,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  ques- 
tioned.    It  has  been  shown,  that  the  display  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
to  principalities  and  powers,  in  the  heavenly  places,  by  means  of  the 
Church,  was  the  intent,  for  which  God  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ.    Jt  will  not  be  doubted,  that  this  display  will  be  chiefly 
made  in  the  heavenly  world,  rather  than  in  this  j  and  more  exten- 
sively, and  perfectly,  during  the  endless  progress  of  future  ages, 
than  during  the  momentary  continuance  of  time.     For  the  same 
end  existed  the  work  of  Redemption.     For  this  end,  also,  man- 
kind are  born  ;  angels  employed  as  ministering  spirits,  to  minister 
to  them  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  the  revolutions  of  time 
finished ;  the  Judgment  set ;  the  world  consumed  by  fire ;  and  ii^ 
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new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  created,  as  the  eternal  habitation 
of  righteousness.  Of  course,  this  State  is  sufficiently  glorious  to 
justify  these  amazing  labours,  and  the  existence  of  that  wonderful 
train  of  events,  which  they  accomplish.  The  first  heaven  and  the 
first  earth  were  intended  to  be  the  theatre  of  temporary  scenes ; 
and,  when  these  are  finished,  are  declared  in  the  text  to  pass  away. 
The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  destined  to  eternal  pur- 
poses ;  and  are,  therefore,  formed  to  endure  for  ever. 

The  two  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  are  a  discourse,  writ- 
ten chiefly  on  this  great  subject.  No  descriptive  writing,  in  the 
possession  of  mankmd,  can  be  compared  with  this  in  sublimity 
and  splendour.  The  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  magnificent, 
objects,  which  were  ever  presented  to  the  imagination  of  man,  are 
here  selected  with  unrivalled  skill,  and  combmed  with  supreme 
felicity.  Evcrv  stroke  is  the  strong,  masterly,  effort  of  a  great 
mind,  filled  with  the  immense  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  giving 
vent  to  the  wonders  and  glories  of  inspiration ;  every  where  in- 
vigorated with  that  conciseness,  which  is  so  characteristical  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  of  their  sublimest  effusions.     It  is  equal- 


ly distinguished  for  the  particularity  of  imagery,  and  phraseology^ 
which  is  indispensable  to  all  vivid,  powerful  impressions.  Little 
and  ordinary  things,  nay,  such  as  may  be  styled  great,  but  are  yet 

Rossessed  of  secondary  splendour,  are  here  forgotten,  or  purpose- 
/  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  while  the  writer 
employs  himself  in  exhibiting  those  only,  which  arc  eminently  im« 
portant,  intensely  beautiful,  or  gloriously  majestic. 

This  discourse  of  S/.  John  may  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  be 
considered,  as  a  description  of  di  place,  which,  with  its  appendages, 
is  denominated  the  heaven  of  heavens,  or  the  new  Jerusalem  ;  or  ol 
the  state  of  things  existing  in  that  delightful  region  ;  as  an  account 
of  the  future  character,  and  happiness,  of  the  Churchy  or  the  divine 
residence,  where  it  will  dzoell,  and  its  happiness  he  enjoyed*  It  is  of 
little  consequence,  therefore,  in  which  manner  the  discourse  is  un^ 
derstood. 

Of  this  discourse  the  Text  is  the  introduction,  and  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  declarations  concerning  its  illustrious  subject.  The 
Writer  commences  his  observations  by  informing  us,  that,  after  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away,  he  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  brought  into  existence  j  the  same^  which 
S/.  Peter  declares  to  be  expected  by  himself,  and  his  fellow- 
Christians,  after  the  conflagration.     In  these  happy  regions,  he 
also  informs  us,  tumult  and  confusion  would  never  find  a  place : 
TTiere  was  no  more  sea.     Then,  he  announces  to  us,  he  saw  the 
holy  City,  new  Jerusalem,  a  magnificent  emblem  of  the  future  state^ 
and  residence,  of  the  redeemed,  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven.     This  City,  was  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  Aitf- 
band;  or,  in  other  words,  ornamented  with  every  variety,  and 
degree,  of  beauty  and  splendotir.    A  great  roice  from  beavca 
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proclaimed,  that  this  was  the  tabemacUj  or  peculiar  dweltinfg  bldce, 
of  God;  that  it  should  henceforth  exist  with  men  throueh  aH  slid- 
cecding  ages  of  duration  ;  and  that  God  wovld  bencelorth  dmtll 
with  thern^  and  be  their  Godj  and  that  they  should  be  hii  people*  In 
other  wordsj  the  voic^  declared,  that  the  covcfilant,  made  with 
Mraham^  and  afterwards  repeatedly  promulged  to  the  Church, 
should  now  be  fulfilled  in  all  its  import,  and  to  the  utmost  eltent 
of  the  blessing,  conveyed  ih  those  memorable  words :  /  »t7/  be  tftnar 
Gody  and  ye  shall  be  my  people* 

Soon  aner,  St.  John  was  carried  by  an  angel^  In  the  spirit,  to  a 
great  and  high  mountain ;  where,  at  leisure,  he  surveyeothe  same 
illustrious  omcct )  and  beheld  in  distincit  vision,  and  contemplated 
separately,  the  wonderffal  parts  of  this  astonishing  stnlbture,  and 
all  its  magnificat  appendagesi  His  description  of  these  he  con- 
cludes with  this  retnarkable  declaration :  And  there  shallin  no  wise 
tnter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth^  neither  tohaiioever  ioorketh  abom- 
ination ;  or  maketh  a  lie  ;  but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lambda 
book  of  life.  For  the  redeemed,  then,  heaven  is  formed,  and  con- 
stituted ;  and  all  its  blessings  unhe,  to  complete  their  happy  state 
in  the  future  world. 

The  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  this  iiH 
teresting  subject,  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following  heacu  i 

I.  The  Residence  f 

l\.  The  Character  ; 

III.  The  Employments  ;  and, 

IV •  The  Enjoyments,  of  the  Redetmedi 

In  the  first  place.  The  Kesidence  of  these  hdppy  bemgk  claims  tiff 
particular  attention. 

No  roan,  it  is  presumed,  ever  r^ad  the  history  of  our  first  Pa^^ 
rents,  contained  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  without  being 
'  dee]'ly  interested  in  their  state,  as  well  as  their  character.  The 
paradise,  allotted  to  them  as  their  proper  residence^  has  rn  a  high 
degree  engaged  the  attention,  and  awakened  th^  delight,  of  €rfiff 
reader.  Its  trees  and  fruits ;  its  fields  drrayed  hi  verdure,  and 
adorned  with  flowers ;  the  lifie,  which  breathed  in  its  winds,  and 
flowed  in  its  rivers ;  the  serenity  of  its  sky,  and  the  spler^diMir  of 
its  sunshine ;  together  with  the  immoiiality,  which  gilded,  Qiid'bur- 
nished^  all  its  beautiful  scenes ;  have  filled  the  heart  vrith  rapture^^ 
&md  awakened  the  most  I'omantic  visions  of  the  imaghlStbn.  The 
Pcets  of  the  West,  and  still  more  those  of  the  Esist,  havcif  down  to 
the  present  hour,  kindled  at  the  thoiight  of  this  scene  of  beauty 
and  fragrance )  and  the  very  name  of Is^  has  met  tb6  eye,  as  a 
eem  in  the  verse  whidh  it  adorned*  Nay,  it  has  been  transferred 
by  God  himself  to  the  world  of  glory ;  and  become  one  of  the  ap> 
propriate  designations  of  Heaven.  To  him  that  ooercometh,  saitb 
our  Saviour,  /  toill  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life^  which  is  in  ^ 
midst  of  the  paradise  qfGod. 

Vol.  IV*  S» 
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sun  arises.  The  Lord  God  Almighty^  and  the  Lamb,  arc  the  iempU 
of  this  divine  residence ;  ihe  Sun  which  shines  with  the  splendour 
of  everlasting  day. 

Into  these  mansions,  There  shall  in  no  wige  enter  amy  Ihine,  that 
defiUthy  or  that  worketh  abomination^  or  that  maketh  a  lie.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  deceive,  nothing  to  pollute,  nothing^  to  awaken 
disgust  or  abhorrence.  Every  sinner,  and  evejry  sin,  will  be  finally 
excluded.     Rebellion  will  have  spent  its  force,  the  iron  rod  of  op- 

fression  will  be  broken ;  the  trumpet  will  have  blown  its  final 
last;  the  last  shout  of  battle  will  have  expired;  destructions  will 
have  come  to  a  perpetual  end.  Tumult,  suspense,  and  fear,  will 
be  no  more.  The  minds  of  these  happy  inhabitants  will  never 
more  be  assailed  by  temptation*  No  lusts  will  rankle  within ;  no 
enemies  will  seduce  without. 

Private^  separate  interests  will  be  felt,  and  known,  no  more.  The 
universal  good  will  allure  every  eye,  engross  every  heart,  and 
move  every  hand.  Peace,  therefore,  not  in  word,  nor  in  tongue, 
but  in  deea^  and  in  truth;  the  {)eace  of  minds;  the  harmony  of 
views ;  the  unison  of  afl'ections,  will  spread  over  all  the  millions, 
who  inhabit  this  land  of  promise;  and  diffuse  an  universal,  and 
eternal,  serenity  within,  and  without  the  soul. 

Here,  also,  all  things  will  live.  Death  and  sorrow,  disease  and 
pain,  crying  and  tears,  will  have  fled  for  ever.  There  will  be  no- 
thing to  destroy,  nothing  to  impair,  nothing  to  lament.  Every 
thing  will  live ;  and  not  merely  live,  but  ^row,  and  flourish,  and 
bloom,  without  interruption.  Life  in  a  sublime  and  superior  sense, 
life  vernal  and  immortal,  will  impregnate  the  streams  and  trees,  the 
leaves  and  fruits ;  and  animate  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  first- 
born. A  glorious  antitype  will  be  found,  here,  of  the  wheel,  seen 
by  Ezekiel  in  the  vision  of  the  Cherubim.  One  spirit,  you  will 
remember,  one  life  informed  both ;  for  the  spirit  of  life  was  in  the 
wheels,  as  well  as  in  the  Cherubim. 

As  all  things  in  heaven  will  be  informed  with  life;  so  they  will 
become  universally  means  of  joy.  The  present  world  is  lustly 
styled  a  vale  of  tears.  Distress  awaits  us  here  in  a  thousand  ionns. 
Within  us,  it  dwells ;  without,  it  assails.  We  are  sinners,  are  the 
subjects  of  ungratified  desire,  disappointment,  discontent,  reproach- 
es of  conscience,  and  distressing  apprehensions  concerning  the 
anger  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  our  frail  bodies  are  subjected 
to  the  evils  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  weariness 
and  languor,  of  sickness  and  pain,  of  decay  and  death.  Our 
friends,  and  families,  are  in  want,  pain,  and  sorrov; ;  tney  sicken 
and  die :  their  sins  disgrace  them,  and  wound  us  ;  and  awaken 
excruciating  apprehensions  concerning  their  destiny  beyond  the 
grave.  War,  also,  frequently  spreads  wide  the  miseries  of  dis- 
may, plunder,  slaughter,  and  devastation.  To  beings,  habituated 
to  a  state  of  existence,  so  extensively  formed  of  these  distressing 
materials,  how  welcome  must  be  the  change  which  transports  them 
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fran  tUs  world  10  Heaven !  When  iki  ransomed  of  Iht  Lord  shaR 
nlum,  and  cone  tolbe  celestial  Zion  tvilhiongt;  evtrlatting  jov 
thall  be  upon  their  heads ;  thti)  shall  olilain  jny  and  gladntfs,  and 
Morrow  andsighing  thall fiee  ajoai/.  Heaven  is  created  lo  bp  the 
residence  of  happiness.  Every  ihing  which  it  coniaiiis  will  be 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  glory,  to  the  eye;  harmony  to  the  ear;  and 
raplure  to  the  heart :  rapture  which  admits  no  mixture,  and  knovs  i 
no  lenainalion. 

11.  THECHiKicTeKorTnERiGHTEous  m/Ae/Mturetcor/rfmoj 
((  illutlraled  in  the  following  manner. 

Thev  an  bt'mgt  composed  of  Bodif  and  Mind.  Their  botlies  I 
have  described  in  the  discourse  oti  the  Resurrection ;  and  shall 
only  add  here,  that  they  will  be  moans  of  increasing  cssoniiallv 
both  ibe  power,  and  the  enjoyment,  of  their  miniJE ;  so  thdi  thcv 
will  be  happier,  after  the  reunion  of  these  two  groat  consiiiuenii 
of  their  existence,  Chan  before.  In  the  present  world,  our  bodips 
are  full  of  imperfection;  possessed  of  obtuse  faculties;  furnishing 
us  information  with  diOiculty,  and  in  parts  and  parcels;  sluggish  in 
their  nature,  and  heavy  in  all  their  movements.  By  disease,  also, 
and  accident,  ihcir  own  powers  are  impaired;  and,  with  them, 
those  of  the  mind.  Even  when  these  evils  do  not  exist;  age 
brings  on  certain  decay,  weakens  eveiy  power,  and  blunts  every 
perception. 

But  in  the  world  of  glory,  the  body,  as  was  fonnerly  observed, 
will  become  a  spiriiua)  body;  possessed  of  a  perfection,  corc«t< 
ponding  altogetker  with  that  of  the  mind.  By  means  of  it,  the 
mind  will  perceive  more  clearly,  enjoy  more  exquisitely,  and  act 
more  uscfmly,  ihan  it  would  do,  if  disembodied. 

]t  is  not  ncrc  intended,  that  minds  need,  in  the  metaphyucal 
sense,  the  possession  of  bodies  to  complete  their  happinesa ;  or 
that  djints,  licreaftcr,  will  enjoy  a  felicity,  superinr  to  that  of  Ao* 
gels.  It  id  only  intended,  that  this  is  one  way,  in  "  '  ^  '" 
pleased  to  make  happiness  perfect ;  and  lint  uir"' 
be  in  a  state  of  hii^lier  perfection,  than  if  ifani 
Of  this,  it  is  anprchcnded,  the  evide"—  !•—■—" 
that  Ciiiist  will  reign  for  ever  in  hii  > 
not  be  supposed,  ttat  hisi 
cd  lea:  florious- 
feel  indifferently 
sen-c,  that  I '  "" 
Ro  nccesiioi 
jovments. 
lend  thai  I 
fault  nor|f 
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Divine  Kingdom,  altogether  necessary,  desirable,  and  hono'in'  •. 
and  will  perform  these  ihingR  perrccily,  and  bpurr  ihHii  ihry  w(,,( : 
be  performed  hy  any  other  being  wliaicver.  Till.-,  if  I  ti.i.i  h<. 
not,  ia  the  perreciion  of  Angels,  and  ihr  |Kt1'c'H;oii  of  iliO'i'  v.:.-- 
are  declared  by  Christ  lo  be  iffo)7f>.oi,  f^ua/,  cr /lAt  i",,-}ii!:<U.  H'.'- 
will,  however,  improve  in  their  atiainmctits,  and  in  ihrii-  iittiibnio 
also,  for  ever. 

Tkty  art  redctmed.  They  have  all  been  apostates,  rebels,  and 
outcasts  ;  and  were  once  children  of  viralh,  because  thtii  jetre  chil- 
dren of  disobedience.  They  were  all,  therefore,  condemned  by 
the  Law  of  God;  and,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  must  have 
perished  for  ever.  Every  one  of  iliem,  also,  was  tuninl  J,-,.i,\ 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  poiccr  of  Satan  unto  Gud  ;  »;in  re- 
newed by  the  Divine  goodness,  and  ihc  mysterious  inflticiice  of  iht 
Spirit  of  grace.  Kvery  one  of  ihem  mas  once  lo3t  to  the  virtuous 
universe,  and  has  again  been  foiuid. 

Thus  they  are  a  new  order  of  beings  in  ihe  Divine  Kingdom  ; 
beings,  restored  from  endless  sin  to  endless  holiness,  and  r;ii>ed 
from  absolute  perdition  to  immortal  life.  How  amazing  the  change; 
how  immense  the  deliverance !  So  amazing,  so  literally  immen.se, 
that  eternity  will  scarcely  be  suHicient  lo  unfold  the  htighlk,  lie 
length,  and  the  breadth  of  this  unexampled  dispensation. 

In  this  character,  the  Redeemer  will  behold  (hem  for  ever,  as 
ihe  peculiar  reward  of  his  mediation,  the  trophies  of  bis  cnns,  and 
the  gems  in  his  crown  of  glory.  Throughout  the  ages  of  Heaven 
he  will  look  on  everyone  as  an  Immorlai  Mind,iosave  which  from 
endless  turpitnde  and  rain,  he  shed  his  own  mui  preciotu  blood;  a^ 
_t  Mind,  recovered  hj  biaaelf  to  tlwDivine  lanedom.  n-iiwao},^- 
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members  of  the  same  Church ;  as  fellow-trayellers  in  the  same 
journey  towards  Heaven  ;  as  ruined  by  the  same  apostacy,  recov- 
ered by  the  same  mercy,  amd  heirs  of  the  same  glorious  ioherit- 
ance»  How  many  bonds  of  endearment,  and  union,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  our  view!  How  intimate  are  these  relations!  How 
imoortant  in  their  nature !  What  sources  of  attachment!  What 
incJissoluble  ligaments  do  they  form  for  the  heart  I  What  intense 
endearment  must  they  awaken !  What  delightful  o£Sces  of  love 
must  they  inspire ! 

They  are  also  Companions  of  Angels.  Ye  are  come^  says  St* 
Paul,  with  the  anticipating  spirit  of  prophecy,  Ye  are  come  unto 
mount  Ziony  and  unto  the  City  of  the  living  Ood,  the  heavenly  Jertt- 
salem  ;  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  Angels.  And  round 
about  the  Throne^  says  St.  John,  were  four  and  twenty  seats,  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  Elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
raiment  ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.  And  before 
the  Throne^  there  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  crystal.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  Throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  living 
Ones,  full  of  eyes,  both  before  and  behind.  In  this  passage  the 
same  station  is  allotted  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Representatives  of  the  Aneelic  host. 

Throughout  every  part  of  the  same  book.  Angels  and  glorified 
saints  are  exhibited  as  dwelling  together  in  the  same  glorious  man- 
sions, occupied  in  the  same  employments,  and  united  in  the  same 
praise.  When  the  four  Living  Ones  cry,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty  I  who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come ;  the 
four  and  twenty  Elders  fall  down  before  Him,  that  sitteth  on  the 
Throne,  and  worship  him,  that  livethfor  ever  and  ever;  and  cast 
their  crowns  before  the  Throne,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to 
receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created. 

The  Angel  Interpreter  also,  whom  St.  John,  astonished,  and  be- 
wildered, by  the  vision  of  the  Jiew  Jerusalem,  attempted  to  wor- 
ship, replied  to  him  in  these  remarkable  words :  See  thou  do  it  not. 
I  am  thy  fellows erv ant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  Prophets,  and  of 
.them  who  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book.  No  words  could  more 
completely  evince  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration. 

Angels,  as  I  have  formerly  shown,  arc  the  first  of  all  created 
beings  in  worth,  dignity,  and  glory.  To  be  the  companions  of 
these  exalted  Intelligences,  these  most  favoured  creatures  of  God, 
must  plainly  be  a  privilege,  which  words  will  in  vain  labour  to  de- 
scribe, and  imagination,  to  conceive. 

Finally.  They  are  Kings,  and  Priests,  unto  God.  In  the  dis- 
courses, just  now  alluded  to,  I  have  exhibited,  very  imperfectly  in- 
deed, the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  stations,  which  Angels  occupy 
in  the  Divine  Kingdom.  The  saints,  who  will  hereauer  be  their 
companions,  will  occupy  similar  stations.  The  name.  Priest,  in 
this  declaration,  indicates  the  distinguished  purity  of  their  ckarac^ 
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ter;  and  teaches  us,  that  their  thoughts,  aficctions,  and  purposes, 
will  be  an  unceasing  and  eternal  onerin^  of  sweet  incense  in  the 
Sanctuary  of  Heaven.  The  nume,  Ktng^  denotes  their  distin' 
guishcd  honour  ^  and  informs  us,  that  they  will  hereafter  be  eleva- 
ted to  princely  employments,  and  peculiar  dignities,  in  the  Empire 
of  Jehovah.  To  him  ihat  overcometh,  says  our  Saviour,  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  Throne  ;  even  as  1  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  Throne.  Rev.  iii.  21.  They  shall 
reign,  said  the  interpreting  Angel  to  John^  when  describing  the  fu- 
ture happiness  of  the  Righteous.  TViey  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever* 

REMARKS. 

1.  T%ese  considerations  illustrate  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
Goodness  of  God. 

The  blessings,  which  have  been  summarily  mentioned  in  this 
discourse,  are  all  created,  and  bestowed,  by  the  Infinite  Hand,  and 
contrived  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  They  are  the  best  of  all  bless- 
ings ;  immeasurable  in  their  value,  in  their  multitude  numberless ; 
in  their  duration  eternal.  To  give  such  blessings,  as  these,  to  any 
beings,  even  the  greatest  and  most  excellent,  would  be  an  exer- 
tion of  bounty,  which  could  not  fail  to  claim  our  high  admiration. 
Here  they  are  given  to  the  humblest  class  of  Intelligent  Creatures : 
a  great  part  of  whom  have  held  their  earthly  course  along  the  line, 
which  forms  the  lowest  limit  of  moral  agency ;  and,  during  their 
residence  in  this  world,  have  always  travelled  along  the  verge  of 
animal  nature.  Nor  is  this  all,  they  are  given  to  apostates  ;  ex- 
communicated by  themselves  from  the  assembly  of  virtuous  be- 
ings, voluntary  aliens  from  the  Divine  Kingdom  5  useless  to  their 
Creator;  and  nuisances  to  his  creation. 

Why  are  they  given  at  all  ?    To  this  question  no  answer  can  be 
returned,  but  that  they  are  the  mere  overflowings  of  unlimited 
goodness.     Why,  above  all,  are  they  given  to  such  beings,  as 
have  been  here  described?    To  give  in  ibis  glorious  manner  to 
those,  who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  crealed  worth,  between 
whose  character  and  rewards  there  is  a  perceptible  degree  of 
congruity,  evidences  a  bountiful  disposition,  whose  extent  and  ex- 
cellence are  plainly  imcomprehensible.     But  our  conceptions  of 
the  glory  of  tnis  disposition  are  mightity  enhanced,  when  we  be- 
holdthese  blessings  flowing  in  uninterrupted  and  eternal  streams 
to  beines,  who  have  forfeited  all  good,  and  who  were  destined  to 
drink  the  cup  of  bitterness  for  ever.     Oh  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lordf  said  David, /or  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endurethfor  ever! 
Who  remembered  us  in  our  low  estate,  and  hath  redeemed  us  from 
our  enemies;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever !     Oh  give  thanks 
unto  the  God  of  Heaven,  for  Ai>  mercy  endurethfor  ever. 

2.   These  considerations  very  forcibly  impress  upon  the  mind  tht 
Olory  of  Christ  in  tht  work  of  jktdemption. 
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When  we  read  those  passages  of  Scripture,  ia  wluch  the  future 
happiness  of  the  Righteous  is  exhibited  ;  we  are  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  strength,  and  splendour,  of  the  exhibition.  I  do 
not  remember,  that  in  all  the  conversations,  which  I  have  heard 
concerning  this  subject,  a  single  individual  has,  in  any  instance, 

Siven  me  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  considered  the  Scriptural 
eclaralions  concerning  it,  as  intended  to  be  fulfiUedl  in  the  strict 
sense.  Numerous  as  they  are,  and  uniform  as  their  tenour  is, 
they  appear,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  universally,  to  be  regard- 
ed as  pictures  intentionally  overdrawn ;  as  poetical  efforts,  beau- 
tiful indeed,  and  sublime,  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  rendered  by 
the  imagination  of  the  writer,  bold,  fervid,  and  hyperbolical,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  received  without  many  limitations. 
With  this  general  view  of  the  subject^  I  am  persuaded,  most  per- 
sons rest  satisfied;  and  thus  regard  Heaven  as  a  state,  somewhat 
happier  than  that  of  Eden ;  but  substantially  the  same  with  that, 
which  mankind  would  have  enjoyed,  had  their  Progenitor  continu- 
ed steadfast  in  his  obedience,  but  with  these  conceptions,  every 
person,  who  pleases^  may  see  their  is  no  accordance  in  the  Scrip-* 
tures. 

What  has  given  birth  to  such  conceptions  appears  to  me  plainly 
to  be  the  apprehension^  universally  diffused,  that  these  wonderful 
blessings  cannot  with  propriety  be  dispensed  to  such  beings,  as 
men  are,  even  in  their  best  estate. 

The  Righteous,  as  well  as  the  Wicked,  are  in  the  Scriptures 
.said  to  6c  rewarded  according  to  their  works*  The  wicked,  it  will 
be  remembered,  are  rewarded  for  their  works,  as  well  as  accord- 
ing  to  them*  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Righteous,  unless  in 
a  very  humble,  and  very  remote  sense.  The  Righteous  are  saved 
from  perdition,  and  rewarded  with  eternal  life,  solely  on  account 
of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Their  own  works  are  wiere/y  the  pro- 
portional measure  of  their  reward*  All  are  alike  interested  in  the 
ilighteousness  of  Christ  \  and  are  therefore  alike  entitled  to  a  re- 
ward. But  here  is  a  real,  and  considerable,  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  excellence,  which  they  severally  obtain,  and  exhibit;  ancthis 
difference,  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  as  reason  would  natur- 
ally teach  us,  will  become  the  founaatioo  of  a  difference  in  their 
future  allotments.  Christians,  I  believe  universally,  are  sufficient- 
ly ready  to  admit,  that  their  escape  from  hell,  and  their  admission 
to  Heaven,  are  blessings,  owed  wholly  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
and  in  no  sense  merited  by  themselves.  Still,  1  suspect,  that  few 
of  them  ask  what  that  Heaven  is ;  that  degree  of  happiness,  which 
will  be  the  proper  consequence  of  Christ's  obedience,  and  a  suita- 
ble reward  for  its  transcendent  worth.  Had  Adam  obeyed ;  his 
Posterity  would  have  inherited  a  happy  Immortality.  Few  Chris- 
tians, I  am  persuaded,  ever  inquire  concerning  the  nature  and 
blessings  of  this  happy  Immortality,  or  of  that,  which  will  suitably 
reward  the  obedience  of  tb«  second  Adasiu    Thus,  considering 
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Heaveit  merely  as  a  happy  Immortality;  acknowledging  them* 
selves  to  be  admitted  to  it  on  account  of  Christ's  Righteousness  ; 
and  yet  supposing,  that  the  kind,  and  degree,  of  happiness,  will  in 
some  indefinite  manner,  or  other,  be  suited  to  the  nature,  and 
value,  of  their  own  obedience;  they  think  that  Heaven,  so  far  at 
least  as  themselves  are  concerned,  must  be  a  state  of  comparative** 
ly  moderate  enjoyment.  Without  supposing  themselves,  there- 
fore, to  disbelieve,  and  without  disbelieving  in  fact,  the  truth  of 
Revelation,  without  calling  in  question  intentionally,  or  precepti* 
biy  to  themselves,  any  passage  of  Scripture ;  they  suffer  not  a  lit-* 
tie  of  that,  which  is  revealed  concerning  the  glory  of  Heaven,  to 
stand  for  nothing. 

To  this  mode  of  thinking,  the  humility  of  good  men  powerfully 
contributes.  They  cannot  realize^  that  themselves,  stained  as 
they  are  with  guilt,  nor  that  any  men,  were  they  even  perfect,  can 
be  admitted  to  such  enjoyments,  as  those,  which  are  unfolded  in 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  The  distance  between  the  reward^ 
and  the  character  of  the  recipient,  is  too  great ;  the  change  is  too 
absolute,  and  wonderful ;  to  be  admitted  into  the  mind.  '^  Is  it 
possible,^'  will  a  man  of  this  character  instinctively  ask,  '^  that  such 
an  one  as  I,  should  inherit  enjoyments  of  this  transcendent  nature?'^ 

To  the  same  current  of  thought,  that  so  frequently  quoted  text 
has  probably  contributed  not  a  little,  although  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner :  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heardy  neiiker  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things,  which  Ood  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.  It  would  seem,  that  most  of  those,  who  have  quoted  this 
text,  have  made  a  full  stop  at  the  conclusion  of  the  verse.  Had 
they  proceeded  to  the  very  next  words,  they  would  have  found 
them  the  following.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  tmto  us  by  h%$ 
Spirit.  Whatever  may  be  the  things,  which  are  here  declared  to 
have  been  unseen,  unheard,  and  unimagined,  St«  Paul  informs  nSf 
that  they  are  revealed  to  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  since  the 
time  of  this  Revelation,  are,  therefore,  not  unknown  to  us,  unless 
through  our  negligence.  Still,  I  believe  this  text  has  put  a  kind  of 
negative  in  the  minds  of  very  many  Christians,  upon  most  of  their 
inquiries  concerning  the  Heavenly  state.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  declaration,  they  seem  to  have  supposed,  that  the  Bible  must 
of  course  be  silent  concerning  this  subject ;  and  to  have  wandered 
over  the  passages,  where  it  is  mentioned,  without  stopping  to  ask 
what  was  their  meaning.  In  their  meditations  on  the  future  felicity 
of  the  Righteous,  they  seem  to  have  drawn  up  this  conclusion^  that 
it  is  something  indefinitely  and  indescribably  great  indeed,  but  left 
for  their  ima^mations  to  form  as  well  as  they  can^  and  their  hearts 
to  hope ;  rather  than  something,  to  an  important  degree  unfolded 
in  the  word  of  God. 

To  me,  all  this  appears  unhappy.  No  reason,  it  is  presumed, 
can  be  given,  why  in  this,  any  more  than  in  other  cases,  we  should 
limit  the  word  of  God  by  our  own  vieivs ;  and  interpret  its  declara- 

VOL.  IV.  Si 
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tions  according  to  the  dictates,  either  of  our  feelings,  or  our  philos- 
ophy. It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  admitted,  that  the  rewards  of  the 
Righteous,  in  the  future  state,  are  wonderfully  disproportioned  to 
any  worth,  of  which  they  can  boast.  But  this  ought  to  occasion 
DO  surprise,  when  we  remember,  that  the  reward  is  not  ofdeht^  but 
of  graces  that  we  are  not  only  iustified,  but  glorified  also,  solely 
on  account  of  the  obedience  of  tne  Redeemer*  If  this  considera-* 
tion  be  kept  in  view  ;  we  cannot,  I  think,  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
all,  which  is  declared  in  the  Gospel  concerning  this  subject,  may 
be  strictly  just  without  exaggeration.  St.  Paul  has  certainly  re- 
moved every  difficulty,  which  might  have  hung  upon  it ;  and  every 
perplexity,  with  which  our  considerations  of  it  arc  attended.  He, 
says  this  Apostle,  triumphantly  discussing  it  in  the  eighth  chapter 
01  Romans,  He^  that  spared  not  his  own  Sony  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  aU^  how  shall  he  not^  with  him  also,/reelv  give  us  all  things  f 
The  Righteous,  the  virtue  which  constitutes  their  character,  and 
the  happiness  to  which  it  is  entitled,  are  all  given  to  Christ  in  the 
covenant  of  Redemption,  because  He  made  his  soul  an  offering  for 
Mm  They  are  the  seed,  which^  it  is  promised,  should  prolong  their 
daifs  ;  or  be  happy  for  ever.  In  them  he  sees  the  fruit  of  the  trav- 
ml  of  his  souly  and  is  satisfied  therewith.  Here  the  gracious  purpose 
of  J HBOV AH  prospers  in  his  hands*  perfectly  and  for  ever. 

When  we  consider  the  subject  in  this  manner;  the  difficulties^ 
which  seem  to  attend  it,  vanish.  He,  who  believes,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obedience  of  Adam^  his  Posterity  would  have  en- 
joyed immortal  life  in  a  paradisiacal  world,  cannot  rationally  doubt, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  his  followers  will 
enjoy  all  the  blessings,  promised  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  will  cease  to  be  surprised,  when  he  hears  the  Saviour  say, 
Father^  I  will  that  they^  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where 
lam  ;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory.  And  the  glory ^  which  thou 
gavest  nic,  Iiave  I  given  them :  or  to  hear  him  say,  He,  that  over* 
comethy  shall  inherit  all  things  :  or  to  hear  him  say,  To  him,  that 
overcomethy  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  ihroney  even  as  I  also 
cvercamej  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.  He  will 
no  more  wonder  to  find  St.  Paul  declaring  to  the  CorinlhianSy  All 
things  are  yours :  Whether  Paul,  or  ApolloSy  or  Cephas,  or  the 
worldy  or  lifcy  o^  deathy  or  things  preseniy  or  things  to  come,  all  art 
jfoursm  However  strange  this  sublime  declaration  may  seem,  its 
mysteriousness  will  cease  to  perplex  him,  when  he  reads,  and 
considers,  the  following  verse  :  And  ye  are  Christ'* Sy  and  Christ  is 
God's 

But,  while  these  magnificent  promises  are  thus  explained  by 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  they  in  return  reflect  the  highest  glory  on 
that  wonderfiil  work.  With  what  splendour,  and  excellence, 
mu&t  that  obedience  appear  to  the  eye  of  God,  which  his  wisdoia 
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thinks  it  proper  to  reward  with  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth  ;  tne  everlasting  residence  of  righteousness,  truth,  bap- 
piness,  and  glory ;  with  all  the  magnificencci  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments,  of  the  J^ew  Jerusalem ;  with  the  endless  multitude  of  the 
first-born,  given  to  him  as  his  everlasting  possession,  arrayed  in 
the  splendour  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  quickened  by  the  sroile  Of 
infinite  complacency,  and  elevated  to  the  summit  of  created  glory. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace^ 
that  is,  of  the  glory  of  his  providence,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  there  shall  be  no  end*  All  things  here,  fair,  great,  and 
exalted,  at  first,  will  soften,  refine,  ana  harmonize,  with  ever- 
improving  beauty,  enlarge  with  perpetually  increasing  grandeur, 
and  rise  with  a  sublimity  ascending  for  ever.  With  this  prospect 
io  full  view,  who  will  not  exclaim,  How  great,  how  good,  now 

Slorious  must  He  be,  of  whose  wisdom  and  excellence  all  these 
lings  are  only  the  proper  reward ! 


SERMON  CLXXI 


rn  asMOTxm  covskquences  of  death. — the  hapfijtess  or 

BEAYEy. 


BBTSUiTKMi  ziL  1— 8.— yfiitf  /  tmm  a  new  kfavtn  and  a  ntw  earth  :  for  the  Jirtt 
kemtm  mtd  Uufirti  emik  were  muted  oway  ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea,  And  I 
Mm  mm  thM  My  CUy,  Jfew  Jenualem,  eotning  down  from  God  out  of  Heavtn^ 
jptatnd  at  m  krtdtf  adorned  for  her  hutbojud.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
jUomenf  tOjfinM ;  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  U  vnih  men^  and  he  unit  dttell 
^rilh  Ihem,  Mndtheif  iMl  be  hit  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  derived  from  these  words,  1  pro* 
posed  to  consider, 

I.  ThtRtsidtnct^ 

II.  The  Character } 

III.  The  Employments  j  and, 

IV.  The  Enjoyments  ;  of  the  Redeemed. 

The  two  first  of  these  I  examined  in  that  discourse.  The  two 
bst  I  shall  now  m^ke  the  subject  of  consideration. 

Heaven  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  a§  the  world  of  joy,  and 
praise.  The  account,  here  given,  is  both  rational  and  sublime. 
Still,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  often  made  the  foundation  of  views  con- 
cerning Heaven,  which  are  erroneous,  and  unhappy.  Unless  1 
am  deceived,  it  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that  to  receive  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  praise  the  Author  of  it,  constitute  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  the  state  of  existence  allotted  to  the  Righteous  in  the  fu- 
ture world.  This  opinion  I  suppose,  indeed,  to  exist  indefinitely 
and  loosely  ;  and  without  any  known  decision  of  the  mind,  cither 
that  such  will  be  the  fact,  or  that  such  is  its  own  opinion.  Yet  I 
suspect,  that,  if  many  persons,  and  those  not  of  inferior  under- 
standing, were  to  be  asked  in  what  the  happiness  of  Heaven  con- 
sists ;  the  two  particulars  above  mentioned  would  make  up  their 
answer.  This  I  suspect,  because  I.find. these  objects  mentioned 
alone,  almost  always,  when  Heaven  becomes  the  theme  of  dis- 
cpursct 

To  praise  God  for  the  perfections  of  his  nature  is  unquestionably 
an  universal,  and  eternal  duty,  as  well  as  a  delightful  employment, 
of  Intelligent  creatures.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portance^ or  the  excellence,  of  this  duly.  To  receive  enjoyment, 
also,  is  unquestionably  one  great  end,  for  which  Intelligent  crea- 
tures are  made ;  and  an  end,  clearly  worthy  of  their  Maker.  But 
the  mode,  in  which  this  epjoyment  is  attained,  and  the  means  of 
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its  accomplishment,  are  considerations  of  peculiar  moment  both 
to  the  views  which  we  form  of  the  celestial  happiness,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  happiness  itself. 

The  State  of  existence  in  Heaven  is  not  exhibited  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  mere  state  of  recipiency^  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  term ; 
or  of  mere  quiescent  enjoyment*  Glorified  spirits  are  not,  as  I  Re- 
lieve, mere  vessels,  into  which  happiness  is  poured  by  the  Divuie 
Hand ;  and  do  not  merely  enjoy  what  is  thus  communicated.  On  ihe 
contrary,  they  are  the  most  active  of  all  beings  in  the  Creation  of 
God^  the  most  laborious ;  and  the  most  unremitting  in  their  exer^ 
tions.  Out  of  this  activity  their  happiness,  in  a  great  measure, 
springs. 

Christ  has  taught  us,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  sive^  than  to  re- 
ceive ;  that  is,  to  communicate  good  to  others,  than  to  receive  it 
from  their  hands.  This  great  principle  I  have  endeavoured  to  il- 
lustrate, variously,  in  several  of  these  discourses  ;  particularly  in 
those  on  the  End^  for  which  man  was  created^  on  the  Foundation 
of  virtue^  and  on  the  Influence  of  Virtue  upon  Personal  happiness. 
In  these  discourses  it  was,  I  flatter  myself,  clearly  proved,  that  to 
do  good  is  to  possess  a  higher,  and  happier,  state  of  being,  than 
that  of  merely  receiving.  If,  then,  the  state  of  the  blessed  is  a 
state  of  mere  recipiency ;  it  is  plainly,  and  wonderfully,  inferior 
to  such  a  state,  as  we  can  see  with  certainty  might  easily  exist: 
for  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  a  world  might  be  created,  and 
filled  with  inhabitants,  whose  employment  it  would  be  to  do  good. 

Again  ;  Angels  are  the  present  inhabitants  of  Heaven.  Of  all 
beings  they  are  the  most  active  :  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
when  discoursing  concerning  their  character.  The  present  state 
of  Heaven,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  the  most  active  and  unwearied 
exertion.  It  cannot  be  believed,  that,  when  this  glorious  world  is 
so  far  changed,  as  with  propriety  to  be  styled  a  new  Heaven,  its 
inhabitants  will  be  sunk  from  a  higher  to  an  inconceivably  lower 
state  of  being. 

If  the  observations,  which  have  been  already  made,  are  allowed 
to  be  just;  it  must  be  clearly  perceived,  that  the  enjoyments  of 
the  Righteous  will  arise,  to  such  a  degree,  out  of  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  that  these  objects  will  be  so  necessarily,  so  frequently, 
and  so  extensively  blended  together  \  as  to  render  a  distinct  con* 
sideration  of  them  both  diflScult  and  useless.  I  shall,  therefore, 
blend  my  observations  concerning  them  under  the  following 
heads : 

!•  //  will  be  one  Employment  of  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world 
to  study  the  Works,  and  learn  the  Character  of  God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  is  the  proper  employment  of  the 
Intellect  possessed  by  rational  beings  ;  the  purpose,  for  which  it 
was  created.  The  end,  here  proposed,  is  the  knowledge  of  God. 
The  means,  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  are  the  study  of  his  works. 
These,  whether  malerial  or  immateiia),  all  existed,  originallyi  if^ 
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the  Uncreated  Mind ;  and  are  all,  merely,  various  noeans  of  dis* 
playing  in6nite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

Matter,  however  Insignificant  it  may  seem  as  a  collection  of  atoms, 
assumes  a  very  different  character,  when  endued  with  its  peculiar 
powers  arranged  in  an  immense  system,  and  operating  to  great  and 
glorious  purposes.  In  this  view,  it  becomes  capable  of  exhibiting 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Jehovah  in  a  manner,  exceedingly  sub- 
lime and  wpnderfuL  Accordingly,  the  Divine  writers,  particularly 
the  Psalmist,  often  make  the  objects,  constituting  this  part  of  the 
Creation,  the  themes  of  their  wonder  and  praise. 

In  the  material  kingdom,  particularly,  we  see  beauty  displayed 
in  millions  of  forms,  and  varieties;  and  novelty  in  every  transition 
from  object  to  object.  Grandeur  also,  and  sublimity,  engross  the 
imagination  in  the  mountain  and  the  ocean,  the  tempest  and  the 
volcano,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven.  When  we 
lift  up  our  thoughts,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  tp  the  solar  system, 
and  contemplate  the  Sun  as  a  vast  central  world,  encircled  by  a 
host  of  other  worlds,  with  their  innumerable  inhabitants ;  when  we 
consider  the  universe  as  filled  with  suns,  surrounded  b^  similar 
worlds;  still  more,  if  we  regard  all  these  as  arranged  mto  one 
vast  harmonious  system,  suspended  from  the  throne  of  God,  and, 
amid  all  their  apparent  wanaerings  and  mazes,  moving  for  ever 
with  perfect  order  around  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ;  we  can  want 
no  proofs,  that  the  material  creation  is  sufficiently  magnificent  to 
become  a  most  useful  object  of  investigation  to  any  created  mind, 
however  capacious,  however  dignified,  however  sublime,  may  be 
its  powers  of  conception. 

But  the  material  creation  is  capable  of  becoming  a  still  more 
interesting  object  of  contemplation.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
means,  all  fitted,  all  operating,  to  the  production  of  the  best  ends. 
In  this  world  we  daily  sec  it  the  means  of  life,  comfort,  and  use- 
fulness; of  instruction  and  warning;  of  admiration,  gratitude,  and 
praise  ;  to  ourselves.  In  other  worlds  it  is,  probably  in  a  far  high- 
pr  degree,  the  means  of  excellence,  and  enjoyment,  to  their  re- 
spective inhabitants :  such  as  are  capable  of  enlarging  any  mind 
with  both  physical  and  moral  science,  in  a  manner  which  ages  ot 
ages  will  not  enable  us  to  comprehend.  Above  all,  when  we  re- 
member that  God  is  the  grandeur  which  every  where  spreads ; 
the  sublimity  which  rises  ;  the  beauty  which  glows  ;  the  life  which 
animates ;  tne  wisdom  which  astonishes  ;  and  the  goodness  which 
provides,  sustains,  and  rejoices;  we  shall  see  this  field  of  contem- 
plation, and  intelligence,  not  only  exalted,  immense,  and  endlessly 
improving,  but  literally  divine. 

The  world  of  minds  is,  however,  a  far  more  august  and  glorious 
field  of  such  contemplation.  Minds  are  as  much  superior  to  mat- 
ter, as  thought  and  volition  are  superior  to  extention  and  solidity: 
and  are  the  end  for  which  matter  was  formed.  The  material  crea- 
tion is  t  sumptuous  palace.    Minds  are  its  inhabittnti ;  witbool 
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which  the  mansion,  with  all  its  furniture,  would  be  empty,  solitary, 
and  useless. 

In  the  world  of  minds,  all  the  sources  of  admiration,  and  en- 
joyment, are  found  in  still  higher  degrees.  They  are  endlessly 
diversiGed  in  thought,  purpose,  and  action  ;  and  hence  furnish  to 
the  eye  HDvelty,  presented  lo  its  view  in  an  eternal  succession. 
Minds  are,  also,  intensely  and  divinely  beautiful.  Virtue,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  mind,  derives  this  peculiar  character  from  the  gentle, 
serene,  and  sweet  affections  ;  and  is  of  all  attributes  incomparably 
the  most  delightful.  In  a  single  mind,  it  is  capable  of  diversities, 
incomprehensible  by  us.  What  then  must  be  its  varieties  in  th6 
whole  Intelligent  Creation  !  All  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  arc 
varieties  of  beauti/  onli/  ;  as  light  in  all  its  different  colours  is  still 
the  same  glorious  element. 

At  the  same  time,  minds  are  the  noblest  specimens  of  created 
greatness*  This  is  especially  seen  in  magnanimous  affections, 
elevated  sentiments,  suolimc  conceptions,  and  the  exalted  actions 
to  which  they  give  birth.  Even  in  the  present  world  we  are  not 
absolute  strangers  to  these  illustrious  objects.  Heaven  is  the  na- 
tive Country  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  magnificent.  Virtue  here 
exists  in  every  beautiful,  every  noble,  form.  Whatever  is  trifling, 
little,  and  low,  is  here  precluded  for  ever.  Here  are  seen,  and 
studied,  the  beauty  of  the  Cherub,  the  dignity  of  the  Seraph,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Archangel.  Here,  also,  the  Messiah  presents, 
in  a  mani>er  capable  of  being  understood  by  sanctified  minds,  th6 
excellence  and  glory  of  Jehovah  ;  the  effulgence  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  ;  reflected,  softened,  and  brought  down  to  the  com- 

Erehension  of  a  limited  understanding.  AlUhcse  objects,  it  is  to 
e  remembered,  are  seen  in  Heaven  by  minds,  invested  with  new 
powers  of  discernment;  and  with  an  equally  new,  as  well  as  intense, 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  themselves. 

The  Providence  of  God  will  become  a  still  more  glorious  field  of 
knowledge  to  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world. 

The  providence  of  God  is  the  End,  for  which  the  Creation  ex- 
ists. Creation  is  merely  a  collection  of  means  ;  immensely  mag- 
nificent indeed  ;  an  astonishing  display  of  contrivance;  a  sublime 
fjroof  of  almighty  agency  ;  but  by  itself  inexplicable,  and  useless. 
n  providence,  worlds  do  not  barely  exist ;  but  operate  lo  desira- 
ble purposes,  and'become  the  means  of  created  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  happiness.  In  providence,  minds  do  not  barely  possess  be- 
ing ;  but  understand,  design,  act,  love,  and  enjoy.  Here  the  rea- 
sons are  found,  why  such  beings  have  existed  in  such  places,  times, 
and  circumstances ;  and  were  endued  with  such  powers  and  facul- 
ties. Here,  also,  is  seen  the  government  of  God,  exerted  over 
them ;  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  employed  in  his  various  dis^ 
pensations.  Providence,  therefore,  is  the  fairest  and  best  display 
of  Infinite  perfection 
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succeeding  age,  will  become  more  beautiful,  more  lovely^  more  di- 
vine. With  the  improvement  of  their  cxceltcnce  will  his  provi- 
dence towards  ihem  exactly  correspond  ;  and,  as  their  character 
becomes  more  exalted,  his  dispensations  will  assume  a  continually 
increasing  splendour*  The  character  of  a  great  and  wise  Prince 
is  most  etrectimlly  learned  froni  the  wisdom  of  his  laws  ;  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  officers  and  their  employments ;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  court;  the  mildness  and  eiquity  of  his.goyernmeal; 
and  the  high  honour,  voluntarily  rendered  to  him  by  all  his  sub- 
jects. Thus  the  character  of  Jehovau  will  be  seen  in  the  glory 
of  his  residence  ;  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  those  who  surround  his 
throne ;  the  wisdom  of  their  destination,  offices,  and  employ- 
ments ;  their  reverence  for  his  perfections ;  their  devotion  to  his 
service;  the  rewards,  which  they  receive  from  his  hand;  and, 
particularly,  in  the  characteristical  nature  of  his  government,  by 
which  all  things  will  improve,  refine,  and  brighten,  for  ever. 

TTiis  knowUdge  of  the  RighUous^  in  Heaven^  will  be  extensively 
acquired  by  Contemplation*  For  this  employment  they  will  be  most 
happily  fiucd  by  tne  superior  vigour  of  their  minds  ;  by  the  vast- 


ness  of  the  field  opened  to  their  view ;  by  the  delightful  nature  of 
the  objects,  which  it  contains  ;  and  by  the  endless  opportunities, 
furnished  for  it  in  the  progress  of  duration. 


proL  - 

JVhat  theu  wili  acquire  from  this  source,  their  mutual  Communica-' 
tions  will  mightily  enlarge*   The  different  generations  of  the  Right- 
eous will  unfold  to  each  other  those  providential  dispensations  of 
God  to  his  Church,  of  which  they  have  severally  been  witnesses ; 
their  own  difficulties,  and  temptations;  their  faith,  and  hope;  their 
perseverance,  and  triumph ;  together  with  all  the  manifestations 
of  mercy,  which  they  received  in  the  present  world.    Into  these 
things,  Angels,  also,  will  desire  to  look:  for  they  will  discern  by 
means  of  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God*     from  them 
will  men,  in  their  turn,  learn  with  transport  the  dispensations  of 
God  in  the  Heavenly  world  throughout  all  its  past  ases.     In  this 
manner  will  the  eye  behold  the  events  of  all  preceuing  periods, 
brought  together  from  every  part  of  the  universe,  Concentered  in 
one  luminous  point,  and  formed  mto  an  image,  intense,  exact,  and 
beautiful,  beyond  imagination,. 

Christ  is  the  light  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  pt^iseftt  world. 
He  has  taught  us,  that  he  will  feed  his  followers,  and  lead  them  to 
living  fountains  of  waiters.  He  will  furnish  them  with  that  knowl* 
edge,  which  is  the  true  food  of  the  mind ;  and,  to  slak^  iheir  thirst 
for  improvement,  will  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  Eternal  wis* 
dom,  from  which  they  shall  drink  for  ever*  The  perfections  and 
pleasure,  of  the  Uncreat^  Mind,  he  will  eternally  unfold ;  and  di- 
rect them,  throughout  all  the  ages  of  Heaven,  in  the  paths  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  enjoyment.  The  Instructer  will  be  their  Saviour.  The 
disciples  will  be  those,  whom  he  has  redeemed  from  perdition  witb 
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adnuDistration  of  the  Heavenly  system  of  providence  will  mightily 
contribute.  The  emanations  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sancti- 
fying love,  and  the  smiles  of  infinite  compluconcy,  wilL  on  the  one 
handi  warm  their  hearts  with  a  gratitude  ;  and  on  the  other,  invigo- 
rate, and  enraptnre,  a  confidence  ;  forbiddcji  by  no  law,  coafuicd 
by  no  bounds,  and  capable  of  no  excess. 

Drom  all  then  vtem,  a^id  emotions^  in  the  miiidi  of  the  Heavenly 
Mabitanis^  will  flow  iheir  everlasting  Praistm 

The  praise  of  the  mind,  as  every  one  will  easily  see,  who  rends 
with  attention  the  various  songs,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
formed  by  the  combination,  and  exercise,  of  tlie  attributes,  which 
I  have  mentioned.  Of  this  the  praise  of  the  lips  is  only  the  ex- 
pression. To  the  Omniscient,  it  is  obvious,  no  exlonuil  worship 
can  be  necessary.  The  eye,  which  looks  into  the  mind  with  un 
intuitive  view,  sees  in  the  union  of  just  thoughts,  and  virtuous  nf- 
fectioos,  particulariy  in  the  combined  efforts  of  piety  to  glorify  its 
Author,  an  altar  erected,  and  an  oblation  made,  of  the  purest  in- 
cense, and  the  sweetest  of  all  perfumes.  This  otfering  is,  how- 
ever, perceptible  to  no  other  being.     The  ends,  for  which  extcr- 

.  nal  religious  services  are  enjoined,  are  to  make  powerful  impress- 
ions on  the  mind  of  the  worshipper;  and  to  awaken  powerful  sym- 
pathy, and  increase  devotion,  m  many  minds,  by  particifKUion. 
For  these  ends,  it  is  presumed,  it  exists  in  every  world,  where  re- 
ligious worship  exists ;  and  will  unquestionably  hold  a  distinguisb- 
ea  place  in  Heaven.  There,  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  uniiod  praise 
will  be  offered  up  to  God  throughout  the  ages  of  €t(M*niiy.  This 
was  the  peculiar  worship  of  Paradise.  It  is  the  |>eculiar  worship 
of  Heaven. 

With  immediate  i*eferencc  to  this  religious  eniployment,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  are  said  to  be  made  by  him  Pritsls  vnto  God, 
Every  glorified  spirit  will  there  be  a  divinely  commissioned  Minis- 
ter of  Religion;  whose' proper  business  it  will  Ik*  lo  offer  this  pure 
and  fragrant  oblation  forever.  The  gl(>nous  chariulcr  of  God  ; 
a  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  God;  his  wonderful  works 
of  creation,  and  the  astonishing  dispensations  of  his  eternal  provi- 
dence, will  intensely  occupy,  and  delightful ly  engrass,  the  minds 
of  these  happy  beings.  In  the  celebration  of  these,  the  first  of 
all  themes,  will  the  souls,  and  voices,  ahd  harps,  of  the  Heavenly 
inhabitants,  unite  with  harmony  and  tmnsport.  The  four  Living 
OneSy  thefoiir  and  twenty  Eiders^  the  innumerable  company  of  An^ 

gels,  and  the  great  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  na- 
tions,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  will  mutually  kindle  with  devotion  and 

ecstasy,  while  they  resound  the  everlasting  song:  Holy,  Holy,  Ho^ 

/</,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  !  Amen*. 

Blessing,  and  Glory,  and  Honour,  and  Power,  be  unto  Him  that 

sitteih  upon  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever/ 
Froiifi  the  same  views  and  affections  will  spring  the  Active  service^ 

which  iKe  Redeemed  will  render  to  God  in  the  future  world. 
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Heaven  is  styled  the  Temple  of  God;  (Rpv.  vii.  15)  to  denote 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  as  bring  all  virtuous,  and  ihcir  vm- 
ployments  as  being  all  sacred*  In  this  Ttmpie^  it  \b  Faici,  Ihry 
serve  God  religiously  day  and  night;  to  denote,  liiat,  howcvrr  ilry 
may  be  employed,  their  minds  are  in  a  perpetual  Ktale  of  dt-vriiinn. 
Wherever  they  are,  piety  is  their  predominating  rh^rai  lor.  Still. 
the  Scriptures  plainly  appear  to  teach  us,  that  their  rniplri)n>(Mt(s 
are  not  merely  those,  which  are  involved  in  the  word  worship. 

The  Redeemed  are  made  Kings^  as  well  as  Priests,  unto  Cvd  ; 
and  will  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever* 

In  the  sentence  of  approbation,  pronounced  npon  them  imme- 
diately  after  death,  it  is  declared,  that  they  shall  be  Ruhrs  over 
many  things^  as  well  as,  that  they  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  tirir 
Lord.  They  have  orercdm«,  and  according  to  the  pronii.^r  of 
Christ,  Toill  sit  with  him  in  his  Throne j  eveit  as  he  ovfranne, 
and  is  set  dotsn  with  his  Father  in  his  Throne*  Whatever  d  il'  i ci.ce 
of  opinion  may  exist  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  iln  s»-  clce- 
larations,  there  will,  I  presume,  be  no  doubt  concerning  their  ^rri. 
eral  import.  That  they  indicate  high  dignity  of  character,  station, 
and  employment,  will  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  dispute. 

In  the  Universe,  the  immense  Kingdom  of  .Ikhovah,  nrdc  r,  in 
the  perfect  sense,  extends  from  the  Infinite  Ruler  ilirou^ii  ri!l  the 
gradations  of  virtuous  beings,  down  to  the  humblest  of  it>  i;il.;.lt:L- 
ants.  In  such  an  Empire,  the  services,  necessary  to  this  order, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  esral.lish- 
ed,  are  of  necessity  endless  in  their  multitude,  uml  sufTinenily 
comprehensive  to  furnish  his  own  part  to  every  virtuous  bring. 
For  this  part  each  individual  was  formed,  and  destined  ;  und  buih 
his  faculties,  and  attainments,  were  directed  by  the  Divine  jue- 
scicnce  so,  as  to  quahfy  him  to  act,  in  it,  in  a  b<?ner  matnu.r  il.an 
any  other  being.  Thus  no  individual  will  lie  nseles.^,  tor^^rMien, 
or  unemployed.  Every  one  will  labour  in  his  own  piaecs  and  \v;ll 
perform  the  duties  of  that  place,  in  the  happiest  manner. 

The  system  fills  immensity,  and  endures  through  eternity-    The 

Elans,  persons,  faculties,  attributes,  and  employments,. are  fitted 
y  supreme  wisdom  to  the  extent  of  the  system.  Amf)le  roon. 
therefore,  is  here  furnished  for  the  operations  of  every  virtuous 
being;  a  boundless  scope  for  every  endowment,  ac(juisi(ion,  and 
efibrt. 

In  this  vast  Kingdom,  the  Redeemed  will  fill  the  honourable  sta- 
tions, indicated  by  the  passages  Cjuoted  above,  and  by  the  ehanic- 
ter  delineated  in  the  preceding  discourse;  and  will  be  desi;;nated 
to  employments  of  superlative  honour  and  glory.  They  are  sons^ 
and  Kings  J  and  Priests,  to  God  the  Father,  They  are  Brethren  of 
Christ,  andjoint'heirs  with  him  to  the  Heavenly  inheritance*  A  ngels 
are  theiry«//ow-*<min/f,  and  of  their  Brethren*  They  will,  there- 
fore be  united  with  Angels  in  the  magnificent  employments  which 
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I  haTe  attributed  to  them  in  the  second  discourse  concerning  these 
illustrious  beings. 

Of  the  happy  agents,  who  are  thus  employed,  it  is  to  be  observ-^ 
ed,  that  many,  who  are  now  last,  and  humblest,  in  the  mediatorial 
Kingdom,  will  then  be  exalted  to  stations  of  peculiar  distinction ; 
as  those  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate^  will  become  the  last, 
and  lowest,  of  all  Intelligent  creatures.  The  meek  and  humble 
virtues  will  then  rise  to  their  own  proper  estimation ;  and,  while 
they  shine  with  their  inherent  lustre  and  beauty,  will  be  seen,  and 
acknowledged,  as  copies  pre-eminently  lovely,  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Redeemer. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  offices  there  will  be  no  emulation^  jeal- 
ousy,  nor  hatred.  The  system  will  be  planned  by  God  himself; 
and  acknowledged  with  reverence  and  delight  as  his  perfect  work. 
In  it,  wisdom  will  be  displayed,  and  goodness  operate,  without 
limits.  The  single  employment  will  be  to  do  good^  and  gk)rify  its 
Author. 

3.  Another  Employment  of  the  Redeetned  toUlbe  to  befriend  each 
other. 

Heaven  is  the  world  of  friendship;  of  friendship  unmingled, 
ardent,  and  entire.'  The  disinterested  love  of  the  Gospel  dwells 
here  in  every  bosom.  Selfishness,  since  the  ejection  of  the  (alien 
Angels  from  these  deliehtful  regions,  has  been  here  unknown  and 
unheard  of,  except  in  the  melancholy  tidings,  which  have  reached 
the  happy  inhabitants,  of  its  deplorable  effects  on  our  apostate 
world.  Here,  every  individual  m  the  strictest  sense  fulnls  the 
second  great  command  of  the  Moral  Law ;  and  literally  loves  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  No  private,  separate  interest,  is  even  pro- 
posed. A  common  good  is  announced  by  the  voice  of  God ;  so 
great,  as  to  comprise  all  individual  happiness ;  so  arranged,  as  to 
furnish  every  one  his  proper  portion,  the  part  which  he  is  to  fulfil, 
and  the  means  by  which  ne  is  to  act  in  it  with  absolute  efficacy ; 
and  so  noble,  as  to  fix  every  eye,  eneross  every  heart,  and  sum* 
mon  every  effort.  It  is  a  good,  involving  not  only  all  that  can  be 
Acquired,  but  all  that  can  be  wished,  all  that  can  exist.  Tlus  great 
ii-uth  is,  also,  admitted  with  perfect  confidence  by  every  celestial 
mind.  Every  individual  completely  realizes  the  import,  and  the 
truth,  of  that  glorious  declaration  of  Christ,  the  foundation  of  all 
pure  and  lasting  good,  whether  personal  or  social:  It  is  more  bless^ 
ed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Under  its  influence,  all  the  hearts  and 
hands,  all  the  mighty  faculties  and  unwearied  efibrts,  of  the  Heav- 
enly inhabitants,  are  completely  occupied  in  doing  good.  To  what 
a  mass  must  this  good  arise,  where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  saints 
and  angels,  in  the  great  field  of  Heaven,  throughout  the  endless 
ages  of  duration ! 

As  there  are  here  no  separate  interests,  and  no  selfish  affections ; 
there  can  of  course  be  no  jealousy,  hatred,  nor  contention.  Every 
individual  will  feel,  that  his  own  place  and  portion  are  contrived 
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by  the  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  and  the  love  which  cflnoot  injure  ^ 
that  they  are  necessary  and  desirable  parts  of  a  perfect  system  of 
good  *,  that  no  other  beine  could  so  well  fill  the  station  which  he 
occupies ;  and  that  ht  could  not  so  well  fill  any  other  station.  In 
a  word,  he  will  see,  that,  had  the  whole  arrangement  of  provide^nce 
been  left  to  his  own  choice^  he  should  have  chosen  exactly  what 
God  has  chosen  for  him*  All  his  wishes  therefore,  all  his  views, 
.wiH  be  satisfied. 

y-  Thus,  wherever  the  mind  roves  through  the  immense  regions  of 
^Hea|en,4t  will  find  among  all  its  innumerable  millions,  not  anene^ 
my,  not  .'a  stranger,  not  an  indiiferent  heart ;  not  a  reserved  bosom. 
Disguise,  here^  and  even  concealment,  will  be  unknown.  The  soul 
will  ha^e:  nb  Interests  to  conceal,  no  thoughts  to  disguise.  A  win« 
dow  willibei  opened  in  every  breast ;  and  show  to  every  passing 
eye  the  rich  and  beautiful  furniture  wilhin. 

In  this  worldiiJof.  depravity,  where  the  man  who  knew  it  better 
than  any  oth'er,'j^fi|eakmg  with  the  voice  of  inspiration,  could  say^ 
and  say  with  obvipUs  propriety,  A  faithful  man  who  tanjindt  A 
few  friends,  nay,  even  one,  is  regarded  as  an  invaluable  treasure* 
\n  that  world,  all  will  be  friends ;  and  the  soul  will,  like  the  happy 
regions  in  which  it  dwi^ls,  contain  ample  room  for  the  admission 

of  all-  :.   ' 

At  the  same  time,  this  friendship  will  endure  for  ever.  No  de<* 
generacy  will  awaken  alarm  |and  distrust;  no  alienation  chill  the 
heart;  no  treachery  pierce  the  soul  with  anffuisb.  '■  No  parent  wilt 
mourn  over  an  apostate  chiFd;  and  no  chila  over  a  profligate  pa« 
rent.  No  brothers,  nor  sisters,  will  be  wrung  with  agony  by  the 
defection,  and  corruption,  of  those,  who,  inezpreesibly  endeared  ta 
them  in  this  world  by  the  tender  ties  of  nature,  and  the  superior 
attachments  of  the  Gospel,  have  here  walked  with  them  side  by 
side  in  the  path  of  life,  and  have  at  length  become  their  happy 
companions  in  the  world  of  Glory.  Husbands  and  wives,  also^ 
here  mutually  and  singularly  beloved,  will  there  be  united,  not  in« 
deed  in  their  former  earthly  relation,  but  in  a  friendship  far  more 
delightful,  and,  wafted  onward  by  the  stream  of  ages  without  a 
sigh,  without  a  fear,  will  become,  in  each  other's  eyes,  more  and 
more  excellent,  amiable,  and  endeared,  for  ever.  That  the  Re« 
deemed,  who  have  been  known  to  each  other  in  the  present  world, 
will  be  mutually  known  in  Heaven,  I  have  shown  in  a  former  dis^ 
course*  That  this  knowledge  will  prove  the  means  of  mutual 
happiness,  cannot  be  doubted*  At  tne  same  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  their  characters,  universally  excellent,  their  stations, 
universally  honourable,  and  their  employments,  universally  useful, 
will  be  endlessly  diversified;  so  as  to  present  to  every  eye,  worth, 
beauty,  and  glory,  in  fonns  always  peculiar,  and  with  lovelines9 
always  new. 

Of  the  several  ingredients  which  constitute  this  happiness  of 
the  Redeemed,  and  wnich  have  been  mentioned  in  these  oiscourses. 
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it  is  to  be  Universally  observed,  that  <Aey  will  be  coniinuali^  pnh 
gressive  towards  higher  and  higher  perfection*  Concerning  Him^ 
whose  name  is  called  Wonder/id^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty  God^  the 
Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  and  the  Prince  o/peace^  it  is  declared, 
that  of  the  increase  of  his  Government^  and  of  his  peace j  there- shall 
be  no  end.  The  word  government^  here  denotes  the  adniinistralioa 
itself,  and  ihe  displays  which  it  involves  of  the  greatness,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  of  ihc  Ruler*  Peace  often  denotes  in  the  Scriptures 
prosfKrity ;  and  here  intends  the  whole  happiness  of  his  subjects.^ 
Their  residence,  their  bodies,  their  minds,  their  knowledge,  their 
virtue,  their  stations,  their  employments,  and  their  enjoyments,  will 
form  a  system  of  glory,  and  of  good,  refining,  brightening,  and 
ascending  for  ever.  Their  possessions  will  be  rapturous,  their 
prospects  will  be  ecstatic.  ^ 

To  the  eye  of  man,  the  sun  appears  a  pure  light;  a  mass  of 
unmingled  glory.  Were  we  to  ascend  with  a  continual  flight  to-> 
wards  this  luminary,  and  could,  like  the  eagle,  gaze  directly  on  its 
lustre  ;  we  should  m  our  progress  behold  its  greatness  continually 
enlarge,  and  its  splendour  become  every  moment  more  intense. 
As  we  rose  through  the  heavens,  we  should  see  a  little  orb  change 
ing,  gradually,  into  a  great  world ;  and,  as  we  advanced  nearer  and 
nearer,  should  behold  it  expanding  every  way,  until  all  that  was 
before  us  became  an  universe  of  excessive  and  immeasurable  glo- 
ry. Thus  the  Heavenly  inhabitant  will,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  happy  existence,  see  the  Divine  system  filled  with  magnificence 
and  splendour,  and  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty ;  and,  as  he  ad- 
vances onward  through  the  successive  periods  of  duration,  wiS 
beheld  all  things  more  and  more  luminous,  transporting,  and  sua* 
like,  for  ever. 
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my  lift  thell  be  rtglU  /Atngv. 

In  a  long  series  of  discourses  I  have  now  gone  througU  a  Sys^ 
tern  of  Theology.  1  have  considered  the  Existence^  Character^ 
Decrees^  and  frorks^  of  God;  the  Creation^  and  Primitive  itattjn 
Man;  his  Apostacy^  and  Ctrndemriation ;  the  Hate  ot Human Ut* 
pravity^  and  the  Impossibility  of  Justification  by  our  own  Righteous^ 
ness.  I  have  inquired  at  Icneth  into  the  Character  of  Christ;  the 
Offices  which  he  sustdins  as  Mediator ;  the  Justification  which  we 
obtain  b^  his  Righteousneh,  and  the  Faith^  by  meani  of  which  we  ari 
justified;  the  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  'his  Agency  in  our  Re^ 
generation,  the  Jiature  and  Necessity  of  that  worky  its  Antecederits^ 
Attendants,  Consequents,  and  Evidences ;  the  Law  of  God,  theprin- 
cipal  Precepts  into  which  it  is  distributed,  and  the  principal  Duties 
which  they  reqidre;  the  Ndture  of  our  Inability  to  obey  the  Law,  and 
the  Manner  of  our  Restoration  to  Obedience.  I  have  also  discussed 
the  Means  of  Grace  ;  and  exhibited  a  view  of  the  Churchj  its  OJf» 
cers,  and  Duties.  Finally,  I  have  examined  the  Nature  of  Deaths 
and  its  Consequences  ;  particularly  the  Resurrection,  the  Judgment^ 
and  thf  Retributions  ff  the  Righteous  and  the  Wicked. 

Thus  have  I  brought  my  original  design  to  a  terminatioo.^  Ai 
a  natural  a^d  proper  close  of  the  whoJC)  I  propose  tcy  ihike 
some  general  remarks  on  this  great  subject  in  the  foUowihg  dis-^ 
course. 

In  the  Text,  Mankind  are  commanded  to  listen^to^  Ae  thind^ 
spoken  by  the  Wisdom  of  God,  because  they  are  tt^ht  and  exifkl' 
lent  things.  So  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  it  is  ^Yna 
consequence  whether  we  suppose  these  things  to  be  spoked  oy  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  literally  understood ;  or  by  Christ,  eUewhere 
called  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  generally,  and  in  my  vi^w  justly, 
considerkt  &s  speaking  throughout  this  chapter.  The  things,  hem 
referred  to,  are  the  things,  contained  in  the  Scriptured;  All  these' 
were  spoken  bv  the  Wisdom  6f  God.  All,  also,  Wfere  spoken  by 
the  Smrit  of  ChKst,  who  inspired  alike  the  Writei^of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  Hence  the  Old  Testaolent  is  called  the 
Word;  and  the  New,  the  Gospel,  of  Christ.  (See  CoU  ffu  16 :  and 
2  Cor.  it.  4.) 
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it  H  to  be  Uw>«*«  -  ...__,       „    ,      . 

grtfivelomaUtA  ^„lengUandminttU.     Aa 

wh(»e.naniijical        ^         ./ *7<f      .  *f'*"™?' *° 

ihat  of  On  Aim  i'V^i5*l%*'*.  '^''  ™r  **"'«"  '<>  ?*'"i»' 

fr<  M  <«ri.  Ik  ^*X^iJ""'^  '°  ^''*  Scnpturei ;  and  to  let 
HspH;  and  the  t'  >Vi.^,P'"'  '?T,T*  B"  ''^''S"  ^  ''»" 
andgoodnPM,  ^'K^/V- '",'*'""y-     There  was  a  pw 

f-osnerily  t  «  ^J'^.^rfg*'^^^  '""""''  systemB  of  Theologj 
heir  reudef  i»i?-V*'iw  '  ca-i  now  justify,  and  much  more 
rirtoc,  theira  .<J>^yh!  rendered  to  my  own.  L(l  Gm1.4« 
form  8'  syilf  J/^Jf  "Vw  ""'f""/  contradicla  his  declaiBtions,  « 
aacending  f      ^^f.^'*  ^.  ,  ™,     ,     .    . 

proMcput  i^*^  ^^res,  to  which,  a«  a  Theological  em}lIoy- 
To  the  '  m.^ti^""'^  know  1  have  for  a  long  ume  been  ina 
vamAaU^  flizS^I  confined  bythe  peculiar  aiale  of  my  eyes, 
naida  tJur  ^^>f?n  difficulty  in  pbnliitlin^  them  to  speakfor 
iustret,'k  f^!)0tt  h^^^  leXU  in  them,  in  rarious  inatancei 
ehl«re«  'V^^  which  I  bad  entertained,  with  litde  or  no  auspi- 
A>  we  H  ^l^"^^  ^  erroneouB.  Such  opintooi,  by  an  author- 
"'«*(«  ^vjSfi'  "o'  oppose,  I  have  been  compelled  to  give 
-'  ^JA^  i  hive  adopted  better  in  their  {Jaceis-^et  lobe 


nearer^ 


**^o 


f\ 


befort'  '^Onc  consideration  flimikhea  mewilh  a  aatisbctorv 
pw,  r)7  ^^Aat  f  have  taught,  is,  substantially  at  least,  the  TntB 
w^bM  gL^^  '^  '^'^ '  ^^^  system,  contained  in  these  discouracs,  it 
tsAn  J^/"^'  ^^^  ^^'"^  *'■"  ^^^^  which  is  found  in  almost  evciy 
VBnet  '^  <^''<^^^>  ^^d  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  with  the  acfaAoef 
IkJw'  ^^  *^^^''y  ^S^  ^y  '^^'  P^''^  °^  '^^  Christian  Church,  which 
jj^fd  every  where  the  appropriate  name  of  Orthodoi. 
another  consideration,  from  which  I  derive  a  similar 
is  the  syslctn,  under  the  prcaciiing  of  which,  alQM>st 
jsively,  (he  religion  of  the  heart,  whose  genuineness  is  proved 
a  Evangelical  fruits,  has  revived,  prevailed,  and  prospered. 
jiH,  therefore,  for  the  present  occasion  only,  assume  itas  grant- 
Jjlhat  it  is,  in  substance,  the  sysiera  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  is^ 
^  ^trefore,  formed  of  the  right  and  exctllenl  thing*,  mentioned  in 
i  M  text.  Regarded  in  this  manner,  it  furnishes  a  just  fouodatioa 
J  jtr  the  following 
I  REMARKS. 

:'         I.  Htm  n^trior  it  tht  tyttem  of  Diwu  Thiih,  eontmud  in  OU 
'^Sejwturit,  iu  txhitnltd  in  lM$  maantr  to  tht. moral  nhuHU  .tf 
,,-Philoiophif. 

The  ancient  Philosophers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  and  Jik 

{i<ny  view   without  one,  were  Polythcists,  Sceptics,  or  Atheiats*- 

> '  When  they  speak  of  God  in  tkt  lingular  numbir,  they  either  in* 

|i  tend  the  Oodt  wtiverialli/,  or  the  chwf  of  them  ;  not  the  one  Uvne 

Sod  true  God,  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  and  now  acknowR 

edged  without  a  question  by  the  Christian  world.     ThetniaenUe 


CQiy^uencctji  of  both  Atheism  and  I^olytheism  have  heretofore 
bcioB  summarily  stated  in  these  discourses ;  and  have  been  so  am- 
ply  Dresented  to  us  bjr  the  page  of  History,  as  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
of  sul  incredulity  which  docs  not  proceed  from  choice.  These 
6ods  of  Philosophy  were  all  finite  beings,  universally  limited  in 
tbeic  attributes  ana  operations.  All  of  them,  also,  were  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  folly,  and  vice,  of  men.  Not  a  virtuous  bem^ 
was  found  among  them  :  not  one,  of  a  connexion  with  whom,  s\' 
Christian,  nay^  even  a  sober  man,  would  not  have  been  ashamed. 
^j  the  same  time,  they  were  engaged  in  continued  hostilities 
^^in$t  each  other.  They  were  indeed  immortal ;  but  were  uni- 
versally  born  as  men  are ;  were  governed  by  the  same,  selfish 
views ;  pursued  similar  employments ;  and  derived  their  happi- 
ness from  similar  sources.  The  Gods  of  Epiatrus  found  their  en- 
joyment in  quiet,  apathy,  nectar,  and  ambrosia. 

Some  of  these  Philosophers,  when  they  spoke  of  God  in  the 
fii^gular  number,  taught,  that  his  substance .  was  fire  j  some,  that 
He  was  a  compound  of  the  four  elements,  ^r^,  air,  earthj  and  wO' 
Urj  some,  that  /Ae  Sun  was  God;  others,  that  God  was  the  Soul 
rfthe  worlds  animating  it  as  the  human  soul  the  human  body; 
•ome,  that  the  n  fdv,  or  the  universe,  was  God,  and  that  all  things 
are  only  parts,  or  branches,  of  this  Universal  Being :  every  thing, 
which  we  see,  being  supposed  by  them  to  partake  alike  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  to  be  literally  a  part  of  God.  This  as  ybi) 
know,  was  afterwards  the  doctrine  of  Spinosd,  Zeno  declared 
Sther  tQ  be  God ;  and  Chrvsippus,  Heaven.  Marcus  Antoninus  ad« 
j|t^89es  a  prayer  to  the  Worta.  Seneca  declareis  nun  lo  befellowi^ 
ft  cpn^nwnsy  and  members^  of  God.  Epicteius^  also,  advises  pbf* 
POQS,  when  they  are  feeding,  or  ezercismg,  to  consider  that  t^  is  a 
(ipdf  whom  thtu/eedy  and  loAom  they  exercise.  Many  sects  of 
t^em,  also,  held  that  there  were  two  principal  Gods  ;  (hi  oni  gooi^ 
tk€  other  evil. 

Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  World  they  seem  universally  to 
bave  held  the  doctrine,  that  Matter  was  the  Eternal.  Some  df 
t^em  supposed,  that  the  beings  in  it  were  made  hy  a  Divine  power^ 
Ifl^ch  they  denoted  by  the  name  ^nf^fT^*  Epicurus^  and  bis  fol- 
lo^rerSy  taueht,  that  all  things  owed  their  present  state  of  sxistenet 
4p  ihi  casmi  aggregation  of  atoms.  Others  supposed  them  to  hav>s 
€xisted  in  an  eternal  series.  Others,  still,  attributed  their  eaistence 
.tp  ^timy^fate^  or  necessity.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  ofa^ 
D^ed,  considered  the  Universe  as  created  by  the  power  of  God. 
Of  Providence  their  apprehensions'  were  equally  various  and 
imperfect.  Some  of  them^  as  the  Epicureans  and  others,  absolute 
jy4epied,  that  God  governed  the  world  at  all.  Others  supposed, 
It.an  imperfect  an3  limited  providence,  parted  into  shares  among 
^^j^l^  Groos,  was  exercised,  within  their  respeijtife  limits,  bythem 
9^)  but  more  extensively  by  the  being,  whom  they  considered'as 
'»)  than  by  the  rie^t.    fn  this  so^rintend^'oce  of  earthly  ob- 
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jfCtM  tbey  weiie  considered  as  often  opposing  each  otber,  and  a^ 
l^gaeed,  at  times^  in  mutual  abuse,  ana  violent  contentions.  The 
providence,  actually  exerted,  some  Philosophers  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  Heaven,  and  in  no  respect  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  men.  Those,  who  believed  providence  to  be  extended  to  this 
world,  ivith  very  few  exceptions  considered  it  as  employed  about 
its  great  and  general  concerns  only  \  and  denied,  wholly,  its  interr 
ference  with  )hose  of  individuals.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  imagin- 
^,  thi^t  the  Gods  were  sometimes  curious  about  individuals ;  and 
fospepted,  that  they  might,  in  spme  instances,  superintend  the 
great  affairs  of  great  and  distinguished  men.  But  almost  all  of 
them  appear  to  nave  supposed,  that  the  allotments  of  mankind  are 
parcelled  out,  and  that  the  good  and  evil,  which  they  experience^ 
tre  determined,  by/oWtine,  necessUvy  chance^  or  fate* 

Iforal  good  almost  everv  one  of  tnem  considered  as  produced  by 
i9(sry  j(umfqr  himself^  and  not  at  all  by  the  Gods.  Cicero,  speak- 
ine  m  t}icjperson  of  G)<<a,  says,  '^  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  to  be 
asxed  of  Giqd ;  but  a  man  is  to  expect  wisdom  only  from  himself:^' 
and  this  he  declares  to  be  the  judgment  of  all  mankind.  "  Who,'^ 
lie  asks,  ^'  ever  gave  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  being  a  good  roan  ?^ 
Accordingly,  many  of  the  ancient  Philosophers  considered  the 
wbe  man  as  being  independent  of  the  gods  \  and,  in  some  respects, 
l^yen  as  their  superior. 

Their  views  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  were  idle,  and  inde- 
^psible.  Somjs  of  them  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  pollxUU^ 
fiequirtd  in  a  pre-existing  state  :  a  scheme  demanding  the  same  ex- 

I>lanation,  as  its  existence  in  the  present  state.  Others  attributed 
ttothe  connexion  of  the  sotd  with  the  body :  supposing  matter  to 
be  the  seat  of  moral  turpitude.  Others  ascribed  it  to  the  evil  deity  j 
who,  as  they  imagined,  had  sufficient  power  to  bring  it  into  ex- 
istence, in  spite  oithe  good  one. 

^qi^ally  aelusive  ana  unfounded  were  their  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  expiating  sin,  qnd  cleansing  the  soul  from  its 
pollution*  Socrates,  with  a  vigour  of  investigation  unprecedented, 
and  unrivalled,  in  the  annals  of  Philosophy,  advanced  so  fa^r,  as  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin.  Gene^^lly, 
they  taught  that  the  safest  way  was  for  all  men  to  adopt  the  reli- 
gious system  of  their  Ancestors,  and  to  rely  on  the  established 
modes  of  expiation.  These  were  sacrifices,  oblations,  prayers^ 
penance,  processions,  pilgrimages,  and  ablutions.  Their  ideas  of 
reformation  seem  rarely  to  have  extended  so  far,  and  never  farther, 
than  common  sobriety  and  decency  of  manners.  Virtue,  in  the 
proper  and  evangelical  sense,  they  plainly  did  not  understand. 
Some  of  them,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  declared  ambition, 
or  the  love  of  glory,  to  bp  virtue  ;  some  the  external  observance 
of  their  religious  ritual.  Some  placed  it  in  imbibing  one,  and  some 
in  adopting  another,  scheme  of  Philosophy,  or  what  they  were 
pleiui^d  to  call  wisdom.    Some  supposed  it  to  consist  in  courage^ 


«' 
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Others  belieyed  it  to  be  that  Amorpatria^  which  prompted  the  in- 
habitants of  one  country  to  carry  fire  and  sword,  deatn  and  deso- 
lation, into  another. 

Their  views  concerning  the  Worship  of  God  were  wonderfully 

ft>ss.  Almost  universally  they  supported  the  existing  worship, 
his,  as  you  know,  was  composed  of  a  multitude  of  unmeaning 
superstitions,  of  human  sacrifices,  making  voluntary  incisions  in  the 
flesh  of  the  worshippers,  the  ravings  of  a  temporary  firnzy,  and 
tbepractice  of  unlimited  pollution. 

Tne  Morals  of  these  men  were  even  more  unsound,  than  their 
religion.  A  great  part  of  them  permitted  fraud,  falsehood,  war  un- 
dertaken for  conquest  or  glory,  profaneness,  anger,  revenge,  filial 
impiety,  parental  unkindness,  unlimited  lewdness,  unliitiited  pride, 
ambition,  and  suicide.  Of  all  these  doctrines,  taken  together,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  they  never  made  a  single  good  man ;  nor 
"would  they,  if  they  were  now  to  be  embraced  with  the  whole 
heart,  ancl  to  control  absolutely  the  whole  life,  constitute  the  sub* 
ject  of  them  a  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  bein^. 

Concerning  a  future  state  their  conceptions  were  deplorably 
lame.  A  multitude  of  them  denied  such  a  state.  The  Stoics^  and 
Epicureans^  who  encountered  Paul  at  Athens^  mocked  him ;  and 
&tyled  him  a  babblerj  because  he  preached  to  them  Jesus,  and  the 
fcm^reufigj  or  future  slate.  Of  those,  who  did  not  deny  it,  some 
doubted ;  others  conjectured ;  and  others,  still,  faintly  and  waver- 
ingly  believed  it.     The  views,  which  they  foi-med  concerning  it, 

Eirticularly  concerning  its  enjoyments,  were  very  gross.  Gene- 
lly,  the  rewards,  ^\  liich  they  assigned  to  the  virtuous,  were  the 
gratifications,  usually  covetecf  in  the  present  life,  stripped  of  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  them  here.  Pleasant  fields,  and 
fine  weather,  songs  and  garlands,  nectar  and  ambrosia,  were  the 
(entertainments  oi  their  Llysium.  As  they  knew  not  what  virtue 
was,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  could  not  devise  proper  enjoy- 
ments for  the  virtuous. 

How  immense  is  the  distance  between  these  things  and  the  sys- 
tem of  religious  truth,  which  you  have  here  been  taught  from  th^ 
Scriptures.  Here,  as  the  foundation,  on  which  the  system  is  erect- 
ed, you  find  exhibited  the  self-existent,  eternal^  immutable,  almighty^ 
cmniscient,  and  omnipresent,  Jehovah  ;  infinitely  wise, just,  good, 
merciful,  faithful,  and  true ;  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor, 
and  Ruler,  of  the  universe  ;  by  whose  command  all  things  came 
into  existence ;  by  whose  hand  all  arc  preserved,  governed,  and 
blessed;  to  whom  all  Intelligent  creatures  are  accountable;  and 
by  whom  all  will  be  judged  according  to  their  works.  The  Law, 
by  which  this  glorious  Being  rules  the  creatures,  whom  he  has 
made,  you  have  seen  to  be  perfect ;  divinely  excellent  in  its  na- 
ture, and  infinitely  desirable  in  its  design.  You  have  seen  man, 
fyriffinally  possessed  of  spotless  purity,  apostatizing  from  his  Maker 
|n  Uie  very  same  manner,  in  which  we  claily  apostatize ;  coveting 


Mtoral  good)  wbich  he  could  not  lawfully  possess  \  and^  inffiMf 
for  a  time,  of  his  duty  ta  God,  yielding  himself  up  to  the  wish  fpt 
the  prohibited  enjoyment*  Condemned  for  this  tFansgressioD  \af 
ll^  sentence  of  the  law  which  he  had  broken,  it  became  imposaible 
(JN*  hiqa  to  be  justified  by  bis  own  works^  or  to  be  restored  to  th^ 
forour  of  /Am,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquUu.  In  tUi 
iiCliation,  you  have  seen  tht  Son  of  God  descend  from  luaven;  &<• 
anne  a  substitute  for  man  ;  expiate  his  sins  on  the  cross  /  and  r^ 
ascending  to  Heaven,  intercede  for  his  deliverance.  The  way  tof 
Iris  justification  is  thus  completely  opened*  But  man,  too  obsti- 
nate a  sinner  to  embrace  even  these  means  of  life,  would  be  ruinedi 
if  he  were  left  here.  Accordingly,  you  have  seen  tbs  Sriaix  or 
Teuth  enter  this  world  on  the  professed  design  of  rsnetoing  QU 
ton/,  and  infusing  into  it  a  disposition  to  return  to  God  and  its  duty* 
The  chan^  you  have  seen  to  be  essential ;  the  very  change  wbid^ 
ba  needed  to  experience ;  an  actual  renovation ;  a  resuinption  of 
the  character,  wnich  be  bad  lost.  By  the  same  Divine  Gruardi^js 
he  is  conducted^  also,  through  the  manifold  dangers^  and  difficultisMf 
which  in  this  world  continually  arrest  even  Christians  themselves : 
and  under  this  conduct,  he  is  enabled,  notwithstanding  all  his  ig> 
Dorance  and  folly,  temptations  and  enemies,  to  persist  in  the  pro- 
|;ress,  which  he  has  happily  begun,  and  finally  to  obtain  the  proor 
ised  reward. 

You  have  heard  the  Law  of  God  explained  throughout  all  its 
most  impor^nt  precepts  i  ana  have  seen  it  reouire  every  human 
duty,  and  forbid  every  human  transgression,  in  tnought,  word,  and 
action.  You  have  seen  the  heart  exhibited  as  the  seat  of  both  sin 
and  holiness.  The  nature  of  that  holiness f  the  virtue  of  the  Scrip- 
lures,  the  moral  character  on  which  the  omniscient  eye  looks  with 
complacency,  has  been  presented  to  you  as  consisting  in  fi{presis 
/ope  to  Godf  and  universal  good'wiil  to  mankind^  as  the  energr 
at  the  soul,  employed  wholly  in  glorifying  God,  and  doing  good* 
The  nature  of  sin,  its  opposite,  has  been  explained  to  you  as 
consisting  in  a  disposition  to  pursue^  supremely  and  e^clusivelj/j  a 
private^  separate  interest^  opposed  to  God,  and  hostile  to  bis  Intel- 
ligent creation. 

The  Inability  of  man  to  obey  this  law,  the  subject  of  such  ez* 
tensive  altercation,  has  been  exhibited  to  you  as  consisting  merely 
in  the  disposition^  or  inclination,  of  the  mind  ;  and  the.  Means  of  re- 
newing our  ability  to  obey,  have  been  shown  to  be  Repentance  la* 
wtards  Gody  and  Faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  rationalf 
the  indispensable,  the  only  possible,  means  of  this  restoratioa* 
The  Means,  also,  of  obtaining  these  attributes,  commonly  called  tha 
means  of  grace,  have,  it  is  believed,  been  set  before  you  in  such  n 
light,  together  with  the  character,  and  duties,  ofthosCy  by  whom  they 
mte  to  be  usedj  and  of  those^  by  whom  they  are  to  be  admnisteredt  a# 
la  show  their  reality,  divine  appointment,  and  indispensgWe  mI^ 
Hnriency  to  Ae  ^r^t  design  ot  salyation« 


f^lly ;  yoM  Imve'bren  taught  Ike  Jfatun  tf  Deaths  as  an  tai« 
jXMlant  part  of  the  great  Provioential  system  ;  tit  immtdiatt  Com 
tequencei  in  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul ;  the  Rentrrectitmf 
.  the  Judgment ;  the  muerable  end  qf  the  Wtckedj  and  the  glory  p/ik$ 
mtighteousj  beyond  the  grave. 

The  schemes  of  Infidel  Philosophy  concerning  these  great  sub* 
Tects  i  have  elsewhere  exhibited;  and  have  not  time  to-repeat  them 
nere.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  occasion  to  observe,  Ihot 
they  have  added  nothing,  which  is  material,  to  wh^t  was  taueht  by 
the  Ancient  Philosophers^  beside  what  they  hav6  borrowed  from 
♦the 'Scriptures.  They  have  not,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  been 
'Poly theists ;  and  the  Bible  has  com|>elled  them  ta  speak  more  d«h 
Cenily  concerning  the  Creator;  though,  I  think,  with  less  appeat^ 
r«hce  of  reverence,  than  many  of  their  Predecessors*  >But  thetf 
religion,  and  morals,  so  far  as  they  have  proceeded  from  their  ota 
minds,  have  not  been  a  whit  more  rational,  more  pure,  6r  less  de* 
serving  of  severe  animadversion,  although  perhaps  somewhat  more 
Speciously  taught,  than  those  of  the  ancients. 

'Compare  now  the  systems,  which  I  have  summarily  spread  b^ 

fore  you.    'How  obvious,  how  onivef^al,  ho#  incomprehensible^  ia 

the  diflference  between  them  !     They  set  out  with  Jehovah  at  Ume 

'head  of  one ;  and  Jupiter^  accompaniedby  the  herd  of  Heathen 

,jgods  and  goddesses,  at  the  head  of  the  other.     The  distance  ba« 

'tween  these  two  objects  of  contemplation  is  kept  up,  so  &r  as  tiie 

nature  of  the  several  subjects  is  susceptible  of  it,  throughout  evt^ 

2  succeeding  part  of  the  respective  schemes.     The  charactef^ 
e  works,  the  Law,  the  government,  the  worship,  are  in  the  one 
case,  those  of  Jehovah ;  the  Builder  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite 
Ruler;  the  Ju^e  of  the  quick  and  the  dead;  and  (be  final  'Re- 
'.Warder  df  the  Righteous  and  the  wicked.     In  the  otheiry  they  af(e 
those  of  Jupiter^  the  son  of  Saturn  ;  the  brother  of  JAptune  vnd 
.Pluto ^  and  the  husband  of  Juno^  his  sister;  born  in  the  island  ^of 
rCrete;  dethroning  his  Father;  sharing  his  empire  with  his  brotht^rs^ 
'  theTather  of  a  numerous  race  of  gods  and  men ;  controlled  by  fate  f 
sustaining  his  own  life  by  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep ;  passionat^^^ 
;^tulant;  revengeful }  disappointed,  not  unfrequently,t>lhi8  wiilhev 
HhS  designs;  lewd;  gratifiied by  the  number, variety, and  smell/ 
'iiif  his  sacrifices:  his  character  dependent  and  fluctuating:  hit 
'tevemment  a  succession  of  expedients  and  fetches.    Trace  >boA 
uese  schemes  from  the  beginning  to -the  end,  and  you  will  find 
Hiese  representations  fair  portraits  of  them  both.     The  distinilion 
^Oitween  /Aem,  which  is  formed  by  the  different  viewsj  which  thiy  ton* 
'Mn  of  the  character  of  Oodj  runs  through  every  part  of  the  two  #y#- 
'Urns  ^  and  cannot  but  be  marked  by  a  considerate  eye  in  all  the 
.  several  branches.    The  scheme  of  providence ;  the  views  of  vir- 
*  tue  and  vice :  the  means  of  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour,  of  jus- 
fificatioD,  and  acceptance ;  the  precepts  of  piety  and  morality ; 
'the  worship ;  the  final  Jmlgment ;  ^  Ae  nitwre  slate  v  are  4(1 
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auitcd,  in  the  one  case,  to  Jehovah  \  and,  in  the  other,  to  Jupiter, 
united  with  the  group  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

11.  We  are  here  furnished  with  powerful  evidence^  that  the  Scr^ 
tures  are  a  Revelation  from  God* 

These  different  systems  actually  exist.  One  of  them  is  actaallr 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  others  are  all  professedly,  as  weu 
as  really,  schemes  of  human  Philosophy.  For  this  difiereoce  be- 
tween tnem  there  is  a  cause.     What  is  that  cause? 

It  is  not  superiority  of  native  talents.  This  Infidels  themselyes 
will  acknowledge.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  reason  to 
conclude,  that  any  group  of  human  beings  have  possessed  great- 
er native  talents,  than  can  be  found  among  the  learned  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Besides,  we  find  the  same  system,  in  substance,  elhibit- 
ed  by  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  j^ew  Testament.  It  certainly 
will  not  be  pretended,  that  all  these  were  superior  to  Homei^  and 
Aristotle^  Cicero  and  Virgil^  in  original  vigour  of  mind. 

It  cannot  he  superiority  of  education. 

The  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  certainly 
•fer  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  Jews.  On  moral  subjects, 
only,  do  they  write  like  children  ;  and  teach  doctrines,  which  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  who  are  able  to  write  at  all,  would  be  asham- 
ed either  to  teach  or  believe.  On  all  other  subjects  they  write 
like  men  ;  and  like  men  of  ca)iacious  and  f^fuperior  ininds.  Even 
on  moral  subjects  they  write  in  one  sense  like  men.  The  childish 
character  they  discover  in  embracing  these  errors;  while  in  defend' 
ing  them  they  manifest  the  utmost  strength  and  ingenuity  of  the 
human  Intellect. 

At  the  same  time,  David,  Amos,  Christ,  Matthew^  Mark,  John^ 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  were  all  uneducated  Peasants  ;  unpossess- 
ed of  a  single  advantage  of  education,  which  is  not  enjoyea  by  the 
plainest,  humblest  people  of  this  State;  and  destitute  of  some  which 
they  enjoy. 

It  is  not  the  advantage  of  prior  ifistructioxi,  derived  from  men  of 
superior  minds  ;  whose  wisdom  and  sublime  discoveries,  they  tmhibtdf 
and  retailed,  to  succeeding  generations. 

I  admit,  that  the  Greeks  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  oblig- 
ed to  form  their  own  philosophy  on  these  subjects.  But  JWoses^ 
and  Job,  (whom  I  consider  as  the  Author  of  the  Book  which  bears 
his  name)  are  the  two  earliest  writers,  whose  works  are  now  ex- 
tant :  and  these  men  enter  directly  upon  the  subjects,  in  question, 
with  the  same  clearness  and  precision,  with  the  same  purity  and 
sublimity,  which  are  found  in  those,  who  followed  them.  The 
same  Jehovah  reigns  in  their  works ;  the  same  scheme  of  creation 
and  providence  ;  tne  same  system  of  morals  and  religion ;  which 
prevail  every  where  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of 
^6  Egyptians  ;  it  is  readily  acknowledged.  But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged als0|  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  such  doctrinesi  as 
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iheae.  The  hws  and  government  of  the  Eguptiam  appear  to 
have  been  wise,  and  deserving  of  respect;  while  their  religious 
philosophy  was  puerile  and  con templible.  . 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  writings  are,  in 
Bome  instances,  prior  in  time  to  those  of  Job  and  Moses  }  I  answer, 
that  this  is  said  gratuitonslj,  without  the  least  support  from  evi- 
dence, fiutshould  it  be  gi*anled,  it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  point 
in  debate.  The  Brahminical  and  Persian  systems  are  even  more 
absurd  and  childish,  than  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  All 
of  them  contain  some  just  and  sublime  Joctrincs :  but  they  are 
blended  with  such  a  mass  of  despicable  rubbish,  as  to  prove,  on  thb 
one  hand,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Scriptural  system  to 
them  all ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  those,  who  have  delivered  the 
superior  parts  of  them  to  us,  were  not  the  discoverers  of  these  just 
and  sublime  doctrines ;  but  received  them  traditionarily,  from  rev-' 
elations^  communicated  to  men  of  preceding  ages.  ... 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  these  Philosophers^  of  every  Coun- 
try, and  of  every  age,  differed  endlessly  from  eath  other^  concern- 
ing those  parts  of  their  respective  systems,  which  were  of  primary 
importance^  as  well  as  concerning  others.     The  two  most  import- 
ant of  all  subjects  of  contemplation  are  Goj>  and  the  Supreme  Uooi. 
Concerning  the  former  of  these^  Varro,  who  probably  knew  better 
than  any  other  ancient^  declares,  that  there  wert  three  hundred  dif' 
ferent  opinions.     In  other  words,  there  were  three  hui^drefi  different 
gods  of  the  philosophy y  with  which  he  was  acquainted*     Concerning 
the  latter,  the  diversities  of  opinions,  among  the  same  n^cn,  were, 
as  he  asserts,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight.     If  they  differed  in 
this  manner  concerning  these  all-important  objects ;   it  will  be 
easily  believed,  that  in  forming  a  system,  into  every  part  of  which 
these  must  enter  as  constituent  materials,  they  must  differ  in  a 
similar  manner.     Accordingly,  they  differ,  contend,  and  contra- 
dict each  other,  with  respect  to  almost  every  thing,*  .whi6h  nzi 
been  called  philosophy.     Pfor  is  this  discordance  found  in  differ- 
ent sects  of  Philosophers  only  ;  but  in  different  members  also  of  th^' 
same  sect,  and  in  diffjE'rent  discourses  of  the  saipe  writer; 

How  opposite  to  all  this  is  the  appearance   of  the  ScHptures  / 
They  were  written,  during  the  whole  progress  of  fifteen  centuries; 
with  no  considerable  interval,  except  that  between  Malachi  and 
Matthew;  and  were,  therefore,  liable  to  all  the  diversities  of  opin- 
ion, which  could  be  supposed  to  arise  during  this  long  period,  ini 
a  single  nation,  from  any  source  whatever.     There  were  at  least 
one  hundred  writers,  and  speakers,  concerned  in  them,  as  teach- 
ers of  Divine  truth.     They  were  of  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
Prince  to  the  Peasant.     The  modes,  in  which  they  wrote,  taav  be' 
considered  as  involving  all  those,  in  which  men  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  write,  except  such,  as  are  professedly  fictitious.    Th^ 
states  of  society,  and  the  spheres  of  life,  in  which  the  writers  lived,' 
and  the  occasions  which  called  forth  their  several  compositions, 
Vol.  IV.  66 
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were  at  least  equally  numerous,  and  diverse.  StiB^  an  entire 
iannony  runs  through  them  all.  Amoi  the  herdsman,  MaUhem 
the  toll-gatherer,  and  John  the  fisherman,  exhibit  the  same  just, 
clear,  extensive,  pure,  and  exalted  views  of  Divine  subjects,  the 
same  religion,  the  same  morality,  and  the  same  scheme  of  salvationi 
with  those  of  Jlfo5e5  and  Pati/,  notwithstanding  all  their  leaminCi 
and  those  of  Daniel  and  Isaiah j  David  and  Solomon,  notwithstano- 
ing  the  high  rank,  which  they  held  in  human  society. 

it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Scriptural  writen  have 
taug  It  all,  which  mankind  at  present  Antoto,  concerning  morals  and 
religiot$.  There  is  no  rule  of  faith,  and  no  rule  of  jpractice,  known 
by  men  at  the  present  time,  and  fairly  defensible,  which  is  not  either 
expressly  declared,  or  unquestionably  implied,  in  the  Scriptures* 

It  cannot  here  be  said,  that  these  defects  of  Philosophy  arose  from 
the  want  of  svfficient  numbersi,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  greai 
object  ;  or  of  sufficient  zeal,  industry^  and  exertion,  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  were  engaged.  The  number  of  men  embarked  in  this 
pursuit  was  prodigious.  Success  in  it  was  a  source  of  distinction^ 
coveted  bv  Kings  and  Emperors.  The  zeal,  Irith  which  it  was 
prosecuted^  was  accordingly  intense ;  anpl  the  kboursj  employed 
m  it,  extended  through  a  lone  succession  of  ages. 

For  this  mighty  diierence  between  the  schemes  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  system  of  the  Scriptures,  no  Infidel  has  hitherto  account- 
ed ;  and  no  rational  account,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  giveni  net  in^ 
vol  vug  a  cause,  which,  if  adequate  to  the  effect,  will  oe  morediA* 
cult  of  admission,  more  miraculous,  than  In8piration« 
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mjf  l^»  ihell  be  nghi  ihingt. 
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In  the  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  after  recapitulating  the 
g^raat  subjects,  adopted  as  parts  of  a  Theological  System  in  the  se^ 
ries  of  sermons,- then  brought  to  a  close,  and  making  a  few  obser* 
vations  on  the  import  of  the  text,  I  proceeded  to  make  some  gen* 
<Bral  Remarks  on  the  subject  at  large. 

In  the  first,  /  considered  the  superiority  of  the  Moral  Scheme  of 
ike  Scripiuresj  which  I  had  so  long  been  employed  in  unfolding  to 
ikis  auaiencef  to  the  moral  schemes  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  second,  Imentionedj  that  this  view  of  Theology  furnished 
powerful  evidence  of  the  Revelation  qfthe  Scriptures. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  finish  the  discourse  with  two  other  re« 
marks,  which  1  had  not  then  sufficient  time  to  consider;  and  ob- 
serve, 

III.  Ham  well  does  the  Theology  of  the  Scriptures  merit  the  dilir 
geni  invutigation  of  every  man^futnished  with  an  enlightened  edu" 
caiion. 

In  periods,  not  long  past,  a  great  proportion  of  those,  who  were 
liberally  educated  in  this  country,  regarded  extensive  attainments 
in  Theology  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  completion 
of  their  literary  character.  Nor  is  the  date  very  distant,  when  the 
same  views  prevailed  among  the  Prptestant  nations  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Manv  Laymen  may  be  mentioned,  whose 
theological  acquisitions  would  have  highly  adorned  the  desk ;  and 
might  justly  have  been  coveted  by  clergymen  of  distinguished  rep« 
utation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  wnich  gave  birth  to  these  at- 
tainqaents  is  reviving. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  dis* 
position  to  become  versed  in  Theology  has  declined ;  and  for  a 
period  of  indefinite  length  has  been  too  low,  not  to  excite  a  serious 
regret  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  Clergymen  arc  often 
censured,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  too  many  instances  justly,  for 
their  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  this  science.  Almost  all  lay- 
men, even  those  of  enlightened  minds,  and  extensive  acquisitions, 
are  lamentably  defective  in  their  acquaintance  with  Theology. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  wander  far  from  the  truth,  were  I  to  observe. 
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best  cause.    Arguments,  learning,  and  fects,  they  resorted  to,  un- 
til they  became  hopeless.     When  these  failed;  they  had  recourse 
to  ridicule,   sneers,  and  other  expressions  of  contempt :  clearly 
discerning,  that  on  young  minds,  especially,  these  weapons  woula 
prevail,  where  more  honourable  modes  of  attack  would  be  pow<» 
erless.     ^*  Ridicule,"  says  Voltaire^  a  perfectly  competent  judge 
of  this  subject,   ^<  will  do  every  thing ;  it  is  the  strongest  of  all 
weapons*    A  bon  mot  is  as  ^ood  a  thing,  as  a  ffood  book.'^ 
Whatever  is  ridiculed,  young  mmds  are  prone  to  think  ridiculous ; 
and  nothing  has  been  so  much  ridiculed  as  Christianity.     Its  Au* 
thor  was  styled  by  the  Infidels  to  whom  he  preached,  aghUonotu 
imin,  and  a  wmt-bibber^  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ^  and  the 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  he  taught,  has  in  modem 
times  been  loaded  with  epithets,  equally  destitute  of  justice  aqd 
decendy.     In  truth,  there  is  no  employment,  more  absolutely  with- 
out any  foundation  in  good  sense ;  none  more  sottish ;  none  more 
contemptible;    than  that  of  ridiculing  Christianity.     Still  it  has 
had,  and  will  hereafter  have,  its  wretched  influence  on  giddy, 
puerile  minds.     The  sting  will  be  felt,  dreaded,  and  shLnned ;  and 
the  least  effect  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  l^iavc  on  such  minds, 
will  be  to  discourage  them  from  studying  the  doctrines,  and  em- 
bracing the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  introduciion  of  ignorant  and  separaiical  Preachers  inta 
the  Desk  has  had,  extensively^  the  same  unhappy  influence* 

Among  all  absurdities  there  is  none  perhaps  more  preposterous, 
than  that,  presented  to  us,  when  we  see  ignorance  and  vulgarity, 
enthusiasm  and  vociferation,  seated  in  that  desk,  which  ought  to  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  dignity  and  learning,  wisdom  and  piety« 
Law,  it  is  true,  has  its  pettifoggers ;  and  medicine,  its  empirics;  and 
both  are  means  of  deeply  degrading  the  professions  in  which  they 
appear.    But  these  men  are  never  employed  in  unfolding  the  truth 
of  God,  nor  in  pointing  out  the  path  to  Heaven.     The  sense  of 
their  unfitness  for  the  business  in  which  they  act,  though  strojig,  is 
less  deeply  felt;  their  appearance,  less  public  and  regular;  and 
the  association  of  them  in  the  mind  with  the  sciences,  into  which 
they  intrude,  less  uniform,  alloying,  and  offensive.     The  knowledrt 
which  Ignorance  is  publicly  employed  to  teach,  will  of  course  be 
believed  to  be  narrow  indeed.     The  employment  in  which  vulgar- 
ity is  summoned  to  preside,  will  be  regardea  as  possessing  a  strong 
tincture  of  debasement.    The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the 
case  in  hand  is  sufficiendy  melancholy,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  situation  of  this  country,  at  least,  holds  out  no  immediate,  or 
adequate  remedy.    So  long  as  men  will  rather  hear  bad  preachers, 


long  as  deplorable  avarice  mduces  them  to  resigi 
Pesk  into  the  hands  of  ignorance,  and  impudence;  the  evil  will 
(sjpst ;  and  must  be  bonie« 
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The  appearance  of  such  men  in  the  character  of  teachers  of 
leliffion,  insensibly,  but  almost  irresistibly,  entails  upon  Theology 
toelf  a  character,  derived,  of  course,  from  the  men  themselves. 
They  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  uncouth  in  their  demeanour,  coarse  in 
their  elocution,  clumsy  in  their  language,  and  full  of  mistakes  in 
their  opinions ;  halt  lamentably  in  their  constructions  of  Scripture ; 
dEssuaoe  rather  than  convince  by  their  arguments ;  and  are  yet 
Tain,  arrogant,   censorious,  magisterial   in  their  decisions,   and 
ffTossly  calumnious  towards  those  from  whose  opinions  they  differ. 
With  all  these  characteristics,  they  still  appear  as  teachers  of 
Religion :  a  religion,  of  which,  in  the  speculative   sense,  they 
know  almost  nothing,  and  in  the  practical  sense,  there  is  too  much 
tefson  to  fear,  still  less.     In  this  character  the  mind  is  prone,  in 
spite  of  itself,  to  associate  them  not  only  with  other,  and  better, 
teachers,  but  also  with  the  Religion,  which  they  profess  to  teach. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  uniting  with  this  subject,  in  a 
greater  or  less  decree,  these  wretched  characteristics  of  those  with 
whom  we  see  it  united ;  or  to  avoid  regarding  it  with  some  degree 
of  that  contempt,  and  loathing,  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  fail  of 
regarding  these  men. 

It  is  hiehly  honourable  to  the  memory  of  those  men,  by  whom 
J^'ew'England  was  planted,  that  they  brought  with  them  a  body  of 
Ministers,  distinguished,  not  only  for  their  piety,  but  also  for  their 
learning  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  immediately  after  their  establish* 
meot  in  this  country  they  founded  a  College  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  among  their  descendants,  a  Ministry, 
'  possessed  of  these  attributes.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  their  descend- 
ants, that  they  founded  other  Seminaries,  as  from  time  to  time  they 
were  necessary,  for  the  same  purpose  \  and  that  they  have  regu- 
larly, and  strenuously,  demanded  these  attributes  in  those,  who 
were  candidates  for  the  desk.  No  class  of  men  has  in  any  age, 
since  the  colonization  of  this  country,  possessed  more  learning 
than  the  Clergy  of  its  own  Churches.  The  Episcopal  Church  has, 
also,  regularly  demanded  the  same  education  in  those  whom  it  has 
4lestinea  to  the  pulpit.  I  wish  the  same  observation  were  equally 
4n]e  of  other  Churches. 

When,  therefore,  you  look  at  these  unauthorized  intmders,  and 
feel  the  regret,  and  the  disgust,  which  perhaps  you  cannot  avoid ; 
turn  your  eyes  to  men  of  a  superior  character  in  the  same  office; 
not  a  small  number  of  whom  would  be  ornaments  of  any  profes« 
sion,  and  are  actually  ornaments  of  human  nature.     Let  their  wis- 
dom, and  worth,  become  an  overbalance  for  the  infirmities  of  these ; 
and  prove  the  means  of  effectuating  in  your  minds  a  just  rever- 
ence for  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.     Look,  also,  beyond  the  At* 
lantic  ;  and  remember  that  Usher,  Leightorij  Butler,  Berkeley^  Jer- 
tmy  Taylor,  Jewel,  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  Owen,  Doddridge,  WaUi^ 
and  a  long  train  of  others,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  men, 
mhp  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  human  intelligence ;  spent  their  lives 
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in  the  study  of  Thedloj^y  ;  and  that  it  was  the  glory  of  6ae&nj 
BotfU^  and  J^ewlon^  of  Grotius^  Locke ^  Addison^  Jones  and  JohnHbn^ 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  friends,  and  supporters,  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

The  true  reasons,  for  which  we  should  addict  ourselves  to  llie 
pursuit  of  any  science,  are  tjie  Pleasure,  which  it  may  yidd  ;  and 
the  Profit^  to  tohich  it  may  conduct  us.  With  respect  to  Theology, 
both  these  reasons  lend  their  whole  force,  to  encourage  our  most 
diligent  and  persevering  researches. 

1.  The  science  of  Theology  is  capable  of  yielding  more  Pteasuri 
to  the  mind  than  any  other. 

The  pleasures^  which  Science  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the  mirfd, 
are  addressed  both  to  the  Imagination  and  the  Understanding.  Ojf 
both  these  kinds  of  pleasure.  Theology  is  eminently  productive. 

The  Pleasures,  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  Imaginatioij, 
are  derived  from  such  objects  as  are  new,  various,  beautiful,  refiti- 
ed,  great,  and  noble ;  and,  the  more  these  attributes  prevail,  the 
more  capable  are  the  objects,  in  which  they  are  found,  of  yielding 
this  species  of  pleasure.  But  in  no  field  of  human  pursuit  are  ob« 
jects  found  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  uniformity,  which  are 
invested  with  these  attributes,  or  possess  the  power  of  yielding 
this  pleasure,  in  the  same  degree.  In  vain  will  you  search  for* 
objects,  equally  beautiful  with  multitudes,  which  are  presented  10 
you  in  the  Scriptures;  w^ith  paradise  and  its  inhabitants;  with  thb 
mnumerable  and  most  delightful  variegations  of  excellence,  wbidh 
adorn  the  angelic  character;  with  tlie  endlessly  diversified  mani- 
festations of  kindness,  compassion,  and  good  providence,  of  God 
towards  his  children ;  the  grateful  and  unaffected  effusions  of  theif 

Kiety  to  him  ;  the  delightful  scenery,  if  I  may  so  stylef  it,  of  the 
lillennial  world,  drawn  with  such  unrivalled  elegance^  by  sev- 
eral of  the  prophets,  and  particularly  by  the  pencil  of  Isaiah  ;  the 
charming  features  of  a  virtuous  character,  depicted  by  Christ  and 
bis  Apostles  ;  and  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  future  prosper-' 
ily  of^  the  Church,  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty  by  the  hand  of 
St*  John* 

The  Scriptures  are  the  native  region  of  Sublimity^  both  naturiU 
imd  morah 

"  The  single  volume  of  the  Scriptures,''  says  Sir  Wiliiam  Janei^ 
one  of  the  best  judges,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen, ''  contain^ 
more  and  higher  specimens  of  this  excellence,  than  all  the  remams 
of  Chrecian  and  Roman  antiquity  united."  The  God  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  an  object  infinitely  sublime ;  and,  wherever  He  appears, 
whether  his  character  is  exhibited,  or  his  actions  arie  recited,  He 
appears  with  [>ower,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  glory  and  majesty,  U> 
TOich  nothing  is  equal,  nothing  second.  The  Works  of  God,  nere 
recounted,  are  possessed  of  a  splendour,  suited  to  his  character* 
The  Creation  5  the  Deluge ;  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  the  Wilder- 
nessi  and  Canaan  ;  the  Miraclesi  attendant  upon  the  deaUi,  tbt^ 
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'  fioid  imagery,  the  imagination  is  exalted,  and  the  taste  wrought 
into  elegance ;  as  silver  is  bcantificd  by  tl)e  hand  of  the  burnidfi- 
er.  By  conversing  wiih  noble  objects,  ih«  mind  is  ennobled  in  a 
manner,  and  to  a  degree,  which  will  admit  no  parallel ;  is  estranged 
from  every  thing  low  and  little;  assumes,  insensibly,  a  portion  of 
the  celestial  character  \  and  directs  its  flight,  unceasingly,  towsurds 
heaven. . 

On  the  variety,  and  consequent  novelty,  of  objects,  evefy 
where  presented  by  the  Scriptures  to  the  imagination,  it  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  expatiate.  Both  are  unceasmg;  both  are  end- 
less ;  and  as  they  are  successively  unfolded  to  rational  beingij, 
will  regularly  enhance  their  enjoyments  throughout  the  ages  df 
eternity. 

There  is  another,  and  very  important  view,  in  which  this  sub* 
ject  demands  our  consideration.  Theology  iprtada  its  wfluimie 
over  the  creation,  and  providence^  of  God  ^  ana  gives  to  both  dU 
most  all  their  beauty^  and  sublimity*  Creation  and  providencBi 
seen  by  the  eye  of  Thcolocy,  and  elucidated  by  the  glorious  coiil- 
mentary  on  both,  furnished  in  the  Scriptures,  become  new  objects 
to  the  mind;  immeasurably  more  noble,  rich,  and  delightfut^  thai 
they  can  appear  to  a  worldly,  sensual  mind.  The  heavens  am 
the  earth,  and  the  great  as  well  as  numberless  events,  which  resuli 
from  the  divine  administration,  are  in  themselves  vast,  wonderfulj 
frequently  awful,  in  many  instances  solemn,  in  very  many  exqi]fi« 
sitely  beautiful,  and  in  a  great  number  eminently  sublime.  All 
these  attributes,  however,  they  possess,  if  considered  only  in  Hkf 
abstract,  in  degrees  very  humble,  and  diminutive,  compared  witn 
the  appearanqe,  which  th^y  make,  when  beheld  as  the  work's  pt 
Jehovah.  Mountains,  the  ocean,  and  the  heavens,  are  majestic 
and  sublime.  Hills  and  valleys,  soft  landscapes,  irees,  Jruits^ 
and  flowers,  and  many  objects  in  the  animal  and  mineral  king- 
doms, dre  beautiful.  But  what  is  this  beauty,  what  is  this  gran- 
deur, coinpared  with  that  agency  of  God,  to  whifch  they  Owe  theii' 
being  ?  Think  what  it  is  for  the  Almighty  hand  to  spread  {he 
plains ;  to  heave  the  mountains ;  and  to  pour  the  ocean.  Look 
at  the  verdure,  flowers,  and  fruits,  which  in  the  mild  season  adoni 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Uncreated  hand  fashions  their  fine 
forqis ;  paints  their  exquisite  colours ;  and  exhales  their  c)elij;fatfiu 
perfumes.  In  the  spnng,  his  life  re-animates  the  world ;  in  the 
iummer  and  autumn,  his  bounty  is  poured  out  upon  the  hills  aiJdt 
valleys :  in  the  winter,  his  way  %s  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the.  stwm; 
and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet.     His  hand  hung  the^edrUi 

r  nothing;  lighted  up  the  sun  in  the  heavens;  and  fpDs  <Ae 
!<#,  and  the  comets,  through  the  immeasurable  fields  of  ether, 
is  breath  kindled  the  stars:  his  voice  called  into  existence  worids 
innumerable ;  and  filled  the  expanse  with  animatec!  hpihg.    To 
all  he  is  present:  over  all  he  rules:  for  all  he  provides.  The  miml, 
attempered  to  divine  contemplation,  finds  him  in  every  sotitnde  | 
Vol.  IV.  67 
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meets  hioi  in  erery  walk ;  and  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  sees 
f  itself  surrounded  oy  God. 

How  superior  are  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  when 
considerea  in  this  manner,  to  the  highest  conceptions,  formed  by 
a  Worldly  mind,  which  merely  looks  at  the  things  themselves;  and 
with  a  folly,  a  stupidity^  which  is  extreme,  stops  short  of  their  Au- 
thor. How  enhanced  is  their  beauty !  how  exalted  their  sublimity ! 
The  pleasures,  yielded  by  Science,  to  the  Understanding,  are 
derived,  extensively,  from  the  same  sources,  which  furnish  so 
much  delight  to  the  imagination.  For,  the  Understanding,  alao, 
finds  exquisite  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  new,  beautiful,  and  sub- 
lime«  At  the  same  time,  it  is  peculiarly  deliehted  with  such  views, 
as  expand  the  intellectual  powers,  and  with  such  objects,  as  are 
seen  to  possess  fitness  for  valuable  purposes ;  the  symmetry  of 
parts  happily  arranged  in  a  system ;  the  rectitude  apparent  in 
their  own  nature;  and  their  utility  to  moral  beings,  and  to  the 
universe. 

Many  sciences  are  without  a  question  sufficiently  extensive  to 
employ,  and  exhaust,  all  the  efforts  of  the  intellect.  This  is  true 
of  Mathematical  and  Metaphysical  science,  of  Natural  Philosphv 
and  Astronomy,  Medical  science.  Law  and  Civil  policy,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  eminently  true  of  Theo' 
lorical  science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  Character,  Word,  and 
Yrorks,  of  God ;  the  nature  of  Man  ;  his  apostacy ;  his  restoration 
to  the  Divine  Kingdom ;  his  virtue,  existing  as  a  principle,  and 
operating  practically  in  all  his  duties  to  God,  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  himself;  the  character,  offices,  and  kingdom,  of  the  Mediator ; 
the  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  agency  in  renewing  and 
sancti^ing  man,  and  in  conducting  him  to  endless  life ;  and  that 
boundless  scheme  of  dispensations,  which  controls  all  human  con« 
cerns  in  the  present  world,  and  beyond  the  grave  directs  the  eX"* 
istence  of  men  and  angels,  their  employments  and  their  allotments, 
for  ever. 

At  the  same  time.  Theology  is  conversant,  more  than  all  other 
sciences,  with  that,  which  is  beautiful,  and  that  which  is  sublimed 
I  mean  with  that,  which  is  seen  to  be  such  by  the  Intellect,  and 
not  merely^that,  which  is  felt  to  be  such  by  the  Imagination.    The 
truths  of  Theology  are  without  limits  conversant  with  moral  ex-' 
cellence  ;  and  are  extensively  employed  in  unfolding  to  man  what- 
ever is  lovely,  and  dignified,  in  the  intellectual  nature.     There  is 
no  beauty,  or  dignity,  of  mind,  but  virtue :  and  there  is  no  virtue 
but  that,  which  is  Evangelical.     It  is  noble  and  lovely,  when,  in 
its  fairest  forms,  it  is  seen  in  such  beings,  as  we  are.     In  angels  it 
18  sublime,  and  wonderful.     In  Jehovah  it  is  exalted  not  only 
above  all  conception,  but  above  all  blessing  and  praise :  a  summit, 
which,  receding  bevond  the  utmost  reach  of  finite  minds,  will,  as 
thi^  ascend  througn  the  endless  succession  of  ages,  rise  higher, 
MDQ  higher,  and  higher,  for  ever. 
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As  the  student  of  Theology  travels  over  the  scheme  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  disclosed  aistinctly  to  his  view  by  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  as  he  wanders,  especially,  through  the  moral  world, 
and  sees  the  objects,  which  are  presented  to  him,  continually  new, 
beautiful,  and  exalted ;  as  his  prospects  unceasingly  expand ;  as 
bis  conceptions  perpetually  ascend ;  he  is  every  where  aclighted, 
unifiss  he  is  incapable  of  being  delighted,  with  the  splendour  of 
mpral  excellence,  shining  upon  him  ^om  every  direction,  investing 
every  object  with  glory  and  beauty,  and  raismg  his  thoughts  con» 
ceming  the  Creator,  and  his  kingdom,  to  greater  and  ^ater 
heights,  while  he  lives.  In  this  respect,  momentous  and  oelight- 
ful  beyond  measure,  all  other  sciences  are  comparatively  limited, 
humble,  and  insignificant* 

Nor  is  Theology  less  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  make  the 
student  useful  both  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men.  To  ourselves, 
the  highest  point  of  utility  is  to  become  wise  and  good :  to  others, 
to  establish  in  th^m  the  same  character.  The  tendencv  of  other 
sciences  to  accomplish  these  ends  is,  at  the  best,  feeble,  and  re* 
mote :  that  of  Theology  is  direct,  and  efficacious«    How  many 

Eersons  even  in  humble  life,  and  possessing  very  limited  views, 
ave  become  virtuous  by  studying  the  Scriptures !  The  noblentn 
of  the  Bereans  was  obtained  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  exhibited,  in 
tearehing  this  sacred  volume  with  diligence,  and  candour :  and 
hence  they  were  prepared  to  receive  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
wiih  all  readiness  of  mind.  The  effects,  produced  upon  them,  will 
be  found  by  others ;  and,  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  will 
ever  be  found.  By  a  solemn,  daily,  earnest,  intercourse  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  mind,  not  improbably  in  all  cases,  be* 
comes  habitually  sober ;  purified  from  gross  thoughts ;  furnished 
with  those,  which  are  refined  and  noble  ;  imbrued  with  an  increas- 
ing relish  for  that,  which  is  great  and  good ;  and  withdrawn  froo) 
that,  which  is  little,  sordid,  and  selfish.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  great  multitudes  of  mankind  have  already  become 
Christians,  merely  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  sent  so  extensively 
through  the  world  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soct>/y. 

Virtuous  men  are,  essentially,  the  only  useful  men  to  others ; 
the  only  men,  whose  usefulness  will  extend  its  efficacy  into  the  re« 
eions  of  future  being,  and  promote  the  interests  of  immortality, 
Compared  with  this,  all  other  usefulness  is  narrow,  and  momentary* 
To  save  a  soul  from  deaths  and  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  is  to 
be  a  benefactor  indeed,  and  to  expand  beneficence  through  eternal 
ages.  Such  men  are,  also,  the  essential  benefactors  to  their  fel« 
low-men  in  the  present  world ;  those,  from  whom  wise  counsels, 
important  kind  offices,  solid  consolations,  and  benoflcial  examples, 
are  derived.  Accordingly,  to  such  men  are  regularly  confided,  in 
almost  all  cases  where  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  the  protection, 
and  the  management,  of  the  important  private  concerns  of  those 
around  them,  when  these  things  demand  the  as^staace  of  others, 
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ll^ide  tho8)B  who  are  immediately  interested.  There  is  no  case  qf 
8^ch  a  nature,  where  the  superionty  of  virtuous  men  is  not  felt^  and 
acknowledged.  To  such  men  he,  who  has  a  just  cause,  will  refer 
fti  he,  who  leaves  children,  will  commit  them  lo  his  guardianship  : 
hei  who  makes  a  Will,  will  constitute  them  bis  executors :  be, 
who  is  in  distress,  will  look  to  them  both  for  assistance  and  conso- 
lation. 

Among  the  modes,  in  which  Laymen,  versed  in  theological  9ci? 
ence,  have  been  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  to  elucidate  and  de- 
fi^hd  Revelation  and  its  doctrines,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
it3  precepts,  and  thus  to  contribute  universally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in  the 
world,  is  one,  of  the  highest  moment.  The  concerns  of  Religion 
liave,  in  most  countries  and  ages,  been  left  too  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  Ministers.  Ministers,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  howevec 
able,  however  faithful,  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  and  are 
therefore  ill-matched  with  an  enormous  multitude  of  opposers. 
Mini|Ster8,  a]so,  are  regarded,  and  ever  will  be  reearded,  not  only 
by  their  open  enemies,  but  by  all  the  stupid,  worldly,  cold-hearted 
fifen,  as  sayine,  and  doing,  whatever  they  say  or  do,  either  for  the 
defence,  or  advancement,  of  Christianity,  officially ;  from  nccessi* 

9^,  imposed  on  them  by  a  regard  to  their  reputation ;  from  preju- 
ice  in  favour  of  doctrines,  which  they  have  long  taught;  from 
gVtty  attachment  to  those,  with  whom  they  have  been  long  pro- 
sslonally  united;  and  from  selfish  wishes  to  provide  Subsistence 
lb|r  themselves  and  their  families.  All  these  things  can  be  said 
with  some  appearance  of  truth ;  and,  however  groundless,  cannot 
always  be  siatisfiBictorily  refuted.  None  of  them  are,  however,  api> 
plicaole  to  Laymen,  when  employed  in  the  same  cause.  7%ey 
will  ordinarily  be  acknowledged  to  act  in  this  case  from  real  con<* 
TJction ;  under  the  influence  of  no  necessity ;  without  any  partic- 
ular attachment  to  party ;  without  prejudice ;  without  bias.  Their 
niiinbers  also,  and  often  their  employments  and  character,  are,  or 
may  be,  such,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  whole  violence,  the  con-f 
tempt,  and  the  sneers,  of  irreligious  men. 

Accordingly,  many  Laymen  have  rendered  to  RevelaUon  ser- 
vices of  the  highest  importance.  The  names  of  JBocon,  fioy/e, 
.MnD^on,  Locke^  and  Grotius,  of  Pascal,  Addison,  Johnson,  Little^ 
iwij  and  West,  of  Jones,  Teignmouih,  Bruanl,  Sharp,  and  Wilbtr^ 
force,  tqgetber  with  many  others,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
Drance,  as  champions  of  truth  and  righteousness,  illustrious  sup- 
porters of  Christianity,  and  glorious  instruments  of  piety  and  sal- 
vation to  mankind.  What  a  sanction  on  this  employment  did 
Grotius  leave  at  the  close  of  his  life;  when,  referring  to  his  ab- 
sorption in  learning  of  other  kinds,  and  lamenting  that  he  had  not 
devoted  his  days  wholly  to  Religion,  he  exclaimed,  "  Heu !  vitam 
perdidi,  nil  operose  agendo  :^'  "  Alas !  I  have  lost  life  in  labo- 
riously doing  nothing.'^    Who  was  ever  an  abler  judge  of  tbia 


•abject  f    Iq  what  circumstances  could  a  judgment  be  more  eri- 
dently  sincere  f 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Laymen,  by  assuming  their 
jHToper  part  in  the  support  of  Christianity,  awaken,  and  increase^ 
a  just  sense  of  their  own  duty  as  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer ; 
realize  that  his  cause  lies  upon  ihem,  as  well  as  upon  Ministers ; 
and  feel  the  importance  of  thinking,  planning,  apd  acting,  vijgor- 
ously  in  his  behalf.  That,  in  which  we  take  no  other  concern 
than  what  is  experienced  in  contemplation,  will  never  be  very 
near  to  our  hearts.  Its  importance  may  be  coldly  acknowledged; 
but  it  will  awaken  neither  interest,  nor  efforU.  When  we  besin 
to  act,  we  begin  to  feel.  Were  laymen  to  act  more  generally, 
and  more  vigorously,  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  its  interests 
would  come  home  to  their  hearts ;  and  they  would  speedily  be? 
come  move  virtuous,  and  more  useful,  members  of  Christian  sor 
ciety. 

I  have  dwelt  thus'  particularly  on  this  subject,  not  only  because 
of  its  inherent  importance,  but  also  because  it  has  not,  within  my 
information,  been  brought  into  the  desk ;  and  because  there  is  no 
place  where  it  can  with  more  propriety  be  introduced  than  in  this, 
and  no  audience,  to  which  it  can  with  more  propriety  be  adr 
dressed. 

ly.  Haw  tohmnly  does  tht  Scriptural  tysitm  of  Doctrines  and 
Precepts  demand  the  cordial  reception  of  every  man,  to  whom  it  w 
jnMishedl 

Every  one  of  those,  who  hear  me,  is  a  creature  of  God ;  an 
accountable  creature ;  an  immortal  creature.  Every  one  is  bound 
to  the  grave,  and  the  judgment.  Every  one  is  a  candidate  for 
heaveii,  or  hell.  To  every  one,  life  is  a  day  of  trial.  On  your 
conduct  in  this  life  is  suspended  your  destiny  in  that  which  is  to 
come. 

All  of  you,  also,  are  sinners.  You  have  offended  God.  You 
have  broken  his  most  holy  law,  times  innumerable,  with  a  bold 
hand,  a  hard  heart,  and  a  blind  mind.  By  that  law  you  are  coa* 
demned,  and  cannot  be  justified. 

Your  sins,  also,  are  gross  and  dreadful ;  not  perhaps  scandar 
loos,  and  such  as  cover  you  with  infamy;  butsucn,  as  have  been 
committed  in  the  meridian  day  of  the  Gospel,  against  the  dictates 
of  an  enlightened  conscience,  against  blessings  of  high  moment, 
daily  and  nourly  renewed.  Ignorance  of  your  Lord's  will  you  can*- 
not  plead,  for  you  have  known  it  from  early  life.  Leisure  for  un- 
derstanding it,  books,  instructions,  motives,  have  been  supplied 
to  you  with  a  munificent  hand.  Your  allotments  in  life  have  oeen 
mercifully  distributed  by  the  ereat  Benefactor.  He  has  called  tp 
you  with  a  voice  of  unspeakable  kindness.  He  has  charmed  yoii 
with  continual  testimonies  of  parental  love, 

In  these  circumstances,  and  amid  so  many  inducements  to  hear, 
f^nd  to  obey,  the  Saviour  of  n^^inkind  has  placed  himself  directly  ^ 
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jbefore  your  ey^es,  suspended  on  the  cross,  and  expiring  in  agoniesi 
to  atone  for  your  sins,  and  to  reconcile  you  to  God.  He  has. offer- 
ed to  you  himself,  and  all  his  blessings :  and  of  you  he  has  requir- 
ed notiiing,  but  cordially  to  receive  him.  Instead  of  listening, 
there  is  bg^  too  melancholy  reason  to  believe,  you  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  and  a  blind  eye,  to  all  that  he  has  saio,  and  done.  He 
has  called  $  but  you  have  refused.  To  what  has  he  called  you  I 
To  purification  from  sin  ;  to  forgiveness ;  to  sanctification  ;  to  the 
attamment  of  the  everlasting^  love  of  God ;  to  the  possession  of 
heaven  ;  to  the  blessings  of  immortal  life. 

But  he  knew,  that  your  hearts  were  harder  than  the  nether  milU 
atone.  He  therefore  sent  his  holy  and  good  Spirit  into  the  world, 
to  enlighten  your  minds ;  to  convince  you  of  your  guilt  and  dan* 
rer ;  to  unfold  to  you  the  divine  excellence  of  the  Redeemer ;  and 
ly  the  renovation  of  your  hearts  to  persuade  you  to  embrace  him 
as  he  is  offered  to  you  in  the  Gospel.  A  thousand  times  has'thia 
glorious  Agent  awakened  in  your  minds  a  solemn  sense  of  their 
worth,  and  their  immortality ;  led  you  to  serious  reflections  on 
youreuilt;  excited  in  you  alarming  apprehensions  concerning  death, 
and  the  judgment ;  and  prompted  you  to  sober  resolutions  of  re* 
pentance,  and  reformation. 

All  these  benevolent  efforts  you  have  resisted.  All  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  all  the  benevolent  offers,  which  Christ  has  made  you, 
all  his  merciful  invitations  and  promises,  you  have  rejected.  On 
his  cross  you  have  cast  contempt,  To  his  character  you  have 
been  hostile.  You  have  grieved  the  Spirit  of  grace*  You  have 
torong'.d  your  own  souls. 

Still,  you  are  bound  to  eternity.  You  must  die :  you  will  be 
judged  :  you  will  be  rewarded  according  to  your  works.  Consider 
this,  ye  that  forget  God  ;  lest  he  tear  you  in  pieces  j  and  there  be  none 
io  deliver. 

In  this  solemn,  this  exposed,  situation,  immeasurably  interestihg 
to  every  one  of  you,  what  measures  will  you  take  ?  Remember, 
that,  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  do,  God  will  take  his  own 
measures.  You  may  wish,  that  he  would  do  otherwise.  You  may 
hope,  you  may  believe,  you  may  determine,  that  he  will  bend  his 
purposes  so,  as  to  make  them  more  palatable  to  you.  Under  this 
determination,  and  with  these  hopes, you  may  feel  yourselves  safe; 
and  say,  Peace^  peace^  when  there  is  no  peace.  JLike  ^gagj  you  may 
^exclaim.  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ;  when  you  are  on 
the  point  of  being  hewed  in  pieces.  The  providence  of  your  Mak- 
«r,  whatever  you  may  wish,  or  believe,  will  move  on  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  immutably,  to  the  accomplishment  of  every  one  of  nis 
purposes  ;  and  of  those,  which  respect  your  salvation,  and  your 
perdition,  as  truly  as  any  other.  When  you  come  to  the  regions 
of  wo;  with  what  anguish  will  you  look  back  upon  your  present 
life ;  and  wii|b,  that  you  had  now  listened  to  the  calls  of  mercy  { 
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that  yoa  bad  befferi  roused  from  this  «/ecp  of  death,  and  obtained 
life  from  the  hands  of  the  Saviour! 

It  is  not  necessary,  that  every  one  should  be  learned  in  Thnplb- 
gy :  but  it  is  necessary  that  every  man  should  be  a  Christian.    The 
souls  df  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  are  alike  immortal ;  and 
are  alik^  destined  to  Endless  happiness,  or  endless  misery.     How 
will  you  acquire  this  glorious  blessing,  and  escape  this  absolute 
turn  f  There  is  but  one  path,  which  has  hitherto  conducted ;  there 
is  but  One  pathj  which  will  ever  conduct ;  mankind  to  eternal  life^ 
This  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God  ;  and  was  never 
(fiscovered  by  human  philosophy.    The  cell  of  Philosophy  is  dug 
beneath  the  ground ;  is  darkj  cold,  and  comfortless ;  and  was 
tfever  visited  by  the  sunshine  of  heaven.    The  miserable  rush« 
light,  which  glimmers  along  its  walls,  scarcely  enables  this  eod* 
dess,  of  man^s  creation,  to  distinguish  her  own  footsteps  arouna  the 
dreary  cavern  ;  and  shows  no  avenue  to  the  world  above.    Here 
no  celestial  messenger  ever  arrived ;  and  no  tidings  from  that 
world  were  ever  announced.     Here  God  is  neither  worshipped, 
loved,  nor  known  ;  the  voice  of  mercy  \^as  never  heard  ;  and  sal- 
vation was  never  proclaimed,  sought,  nor  found. 

The  Gospel,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  this  desolate 
taiansion,  is  the  garden  of  Eden  in  its  pristine  beauty.  Here  Je« 
HOVAH  manifests  himself  in  the  Shechinah  ;  ^S  of  old  he  caused  the 
glory  of  his  presence  to  dwell  at  the  east  of  Paradise  above  the  Cher* 
ubim.*  Here  his  answers  aire-  giveti  to  the  inquiring  penitent. 
Here  angels  are  again  heard  praising  God^  and  iaj/ing,  Glory  to 
Ood  in  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth  ;  and  good-will  towards  mend 
H^re  the  Saviour  is  born;  and  publishes  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Grace  fixes  bis  divine  abode,  and  sheds 
piety,  and  peace,  and  faith,  and  hope,  upon  the  assembly  of  the 
first-born.  Here,  finally,  commences  the  high-viay  of  holiness^ 
which  leads  directly  to  the  regions  of  immortality. 

Who,  in  this  house,  can  contemplate  these  things  without  the 
strongest  emotions  ?  Who  can  behold  his  all  at  hazard  ;  his  soul^ 
his  eternal  well-being,  at  stake ;  without  inexpressible  anxiety  f 
Life  and  death,  both  eternal,  are  here  the  objects  of  choice.  Whose 
bosom  must  not  thrill;  whose  heart  must  not  throb;  when,  famish^ 
ing  with  thirst,  and  perishing  with  hunger,  he  hears  a  voice  from 
heaven,  calling  directly  to  himself,  i/o/  everyone  that  thirsteth! 
come  ye  to  the  waters;  and  he  that  hath  no  money:  come  ve,  bty  and 
eat ;  yea,  comey  buy  wine  and  milky  without  monevy  and  without  price.  > 
With  what  transport  will  he  learn,  that  the  voice,  which  conveys 
this  delightful  invitation,  is  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God !  Must 
not  his  soul  expand,  with  ecstasy,  to  see  the  Almighty  arm  of  this 
fflorious  Person  stretched  out,  to  seize  hun,  while  walking  on  the 
Drink  of  perdition,  and  convey  him  to  the  world  of  joy  ? 


^  Oenetif  liL  94,  ptrapbrsMd  by  the  Targami • 
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■  On  the  brink  of  perdition  every  sinner  in  tUs  bouse  is  waHdng  set 
the  present  moment.  The  only  way^  back,  to  eternal  life ;  the  only 
safety,  the  only  hope ;  is  found  in  the  Gospel;  Strive,  then,  with 
all  possible  earnestness  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  which  stands 
at  tne  bead  of  this  delightful  path.  Now  the  ^te  is  open  :  soon, 
to  you,  it  will  be  shut.  Now  the  path  is  illummed  by  the  Sun  of 
righteousness :  soon  it  will  be  lost  in  interminable  darkness.  Now 
heaven  invites  you  to  enter  in^  and  be  iaved.  Soon  its  doors  wiU 
be  closed  for  ever.,  Now  God  is  reco'ncileable  to  you:  the  Sa- 
viour proffers  himself,  and  all  his  blessings,  to  your  acceptance ; 
and  tne  Spirit  of  Grace  is  waiting  to  renew  you  to  repentance. 
How  sdbn  will  all  these  blessings  retire  beyond  your  reach ;  th^ 
hope  of  salvation  set,  to  rise  no  more ;  and  the  voice  of  mercy  bt 
dumb  tor  ever! 
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Vol-  IV.  68 


I.  280 

IV.       5 

II.  287 

I.  291,  303 

L  317 

II.  430 

do.  359 

IV.  3IS 

I.  404 

IL  120 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do4 

•do. 

I. 

dotf 

do. 


131 

140 

141 

SO 

363 

88 

99 

ib. 


II.  312^455 
II.  455 
465,  477,  487 
II.  49''^ 
do.  194* 
do.  196 
do^  205 
do.  211 
4  do.  217 
4        do.  219 


M8 


iia)EX. 


Attributes  of  God :  Eternity, 

Immuiability, 
Omiu  presence, 
OmpiFcionce, 
Oinnipolcnce, 
Independence, 
Benevolence, 
Jnsticc, 
Truth, 
Mercy, 
Wisdom, 
Attributes  of  Christ :  Eternity,   ^ 

Self- Existence 
Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, 
Omnipresence 
Immutability, 
Attributes  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
AngelS)  • 

Avarice,     •  •  • 


Baptism :  its  Reality,  • 

Intention,  • 

Subjects :  Believing  adults, 

Infants  ot  BelieverS| 
No  other  Infants, 
Mode  of  Adminislration :  Subjects  are  to  be  baptiz- 
ed into  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  .        IV.  344 

By  a  Minister  of  the 

Gospel,         •         do.  345 

By  Water  only,        do.    t6. 

By  sprinkling,  Affusion, 

or  immersion,        do.    i&. 

Being  of  God :  proved  by  the  Existence  of  things.  I.     7^ 

State  of  things,  .  •  do.     ib. 

BeneroleDcei  vid.  Love :  coDsistent  with  peculiar  provision 

for  our  own,  II.  477 
seeking  salvation, 

II.  487 
its   effects   on   personal   happi- 
ness, III.  131 
public  happiness, 

III.  136 

Benevolence  of  Christ,        «  •  •  •        II.  160 

Benevolence  of  God :  proved  by  reason,     •  •  I.  166 

.do*  174 


I.  139 

do.  ISO 

do.  140 

>    do.  i6. 

do.  153 

do.  158 

>  I.  166,  181 

I.  192 

do.  303 

do*  315 

do.  336 

»    do.  533 

do.  534 

•   « 

1    do.  ib. 

doj»  535 

p        do.  536 

»    do.  537 

11.  373 

1.  394 

111.  548 

• 

1    IV.  398 

• 

1    do«  300 

•            4 

do.  313 

IV.  313,334 

• 

IV.  338 

objections  answered, 


umoL  ^ 

Pencfolence  of  God:  proved  by  revelation,            •          L  181 

infinite,          •             •             •         do.  185 

ever-aclive,               •            •        do,  186 
constitutes  bis  whole  moral  character, 

I.  188 

Bishops :  the  saipe  officers  in  the  Church  as  MinislerSi     IV.  224 


Casual  Existence,                •           •           •           •          L  92 

Cause  and  Eflect,                •            •            .            •        do.  75 

Character  of  Christ :  his  Divinity,            J  ,];  J^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'  ^^2 

bis  Incarnation,       •            •         II.  50 

Charity,      ,            .            .            .            •            •111.  537 

Chief  End  of  Man,               •            •            •            •           I.  379 

Children:  their  duties,         •            •            •            •111.  287 

their  education,               •            •            •        IV.  183 

Christ:  his  Character,         •            •            •            •           1.  518 

Covenant  under  which  he  acted,     •            •         II.  63 

his  Offices,              •            •            •            •        do.  74 

Miracles,           »            •            •            •        do.  253 

Resurrection,     •            •            •            •        do.  264 

Amiableness  in  publishing  theGospcl,   •        do.  287 

Consequences  of  his  Mediation,        •            •        do.  300 

Christianity  :  its  influence  with  that  of  Atheism  compared,  I.  100 

Church  of  Christ :  its  members,        •            •            .        IV.  206 

its  ordinances  and  employments,           do.  291 

Circumcision  :  the  same  ordinance  with  JBapiism,     •        do.  324 

Comnlacency,          •            •            •            •            •          II.  497 

Conndence  in  Christ :  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel,        •        do.  326 

Conscience,  Peace  of,         .            •            •            •        do.  528 

Consequences  of  Christ's  Mediation :  Justification,   •        do.  300 

Regeneration,         do.  370 

Consoquenccs  of  Death :  immediate,            •            •       IV.  417 

remote;  Resurrection,       •        do.  430 

Final  Judgment,           do.  443 
Punishment  of  the  wicked, 

IV.  456,  466 
Rewards  of  the  righteous, 

IVt  477,  487,  50Q 

OoBsequeiicet  of  Regeneration :  Adoption,              •        II.  50f 

Sanctification,         •        dot  517 

Peace  of  Conscience,      do,  598 

Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,    do.  538 

Increase  of  Grace,          do.  548 

Perseverance,         •       111.  5 

Pnitefitnwtti          •.         •          •                     •       do.  526 


#40 


nCDEIi 


Oonidction  of  Sin :  its  cause, 

nature, 
consequences 
Covenant  of  Redemption,    • 
Creation :  Air, 

Firmament,  • 

Heaven  of  Heavens, 

Angels, 

Earth, 

Man,       ,  • 


L 


II.  459 

do.  433 
do.  437 
do.     63 

I.  280 
do.  283 
do.  285 
291,303,317 

I.  329 
do.  341 


Deacon3  x  mode  of  their  introduction  into  office,  •        IV.  290 

character  they  should  sustain,      •  •        do.  291 

purposes  for  which  appointed,      •  •        do.  292 

Peath :  the  work  of  God,    •            .            .  .do.  406 

evinces  his  views  of  the  character  of  Man,  do.    t6. 

terminates  Probation,          .            .  .do.  409 

the  enjoyments  of  sinners,  •        do.    t6, 

the  suncrings  of  the  righteous,  •        do.  410 

Decalogue:  First  Commandment,                 ,  •        III.  163 

Second  Commandment,             .  .         do.   174 

Third  Commandment,                .     III.  IBG,  199,  211 

Fourth  Commandment,  III.  222,  233,  245,  261,  273 

Fifth  Commandment,      do.  287,  299,  31 1,  323,  336 


Sixth  Commandment,  do. 
Seventh  Commandment,  do. 
Eighth  Commandment,  do. 
Ninth  Commandment,  do. 
Tenth  Commandment,  do. 
Pecrees  of  God :  what  they  arc, 


347,  357,  369,  382 

395,  407,  419 

435,  448,  462 

474,  485,  496,  514 

526,537,548,  IV.  5. 

I.  239 


proved  by  his  eternity  and  omniscience,  do.  242 
by  the  foundation  for  choice  in  the 


I. 


nature  of  things, 
by  his  benevolence, 
by  revelation,        . 
objections  answered,         • 
Depravity  of  Man :  its  universality,  • 

its  degree,        •  t  • 

its  derivation,  f  • 

remarks,  •  •  • 

Piiciplioe  of  the  Church  :  its  Nature  ;  Remonstrance, 

Admonition,  do.  388 

Excommunication,  do.     ib* 

Manner,         .  .  do.  392 

Objects,         .  .  do.  394 

Persons  by  whom  admioistered,  do.  397 

IPisintereajtiedoess,  '  «  ,  •  .  do.  49% 


I. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
435, 
I. 
do. 
do. 
IV. 


244 
246 
252 
448 
461 
477 
489 
386 


1 


Iia>EX, 


541 


UMmtj  of  Christ :  proved  by  his  being  spoken  of  in  the 
,  Scriptures,  as  the  true  and 

perfect  God,  •  I.  524 

by  its  being  the  sole  ground  of 
consistency  in  the  scheme  of 
Redemption,  •  1.  563 

by  the  Jews  being  otherwise  in- 
nocent in  his  crucifixion,     L  571 
by  the  Aposllcs  being  otherwise 
gulhy  of  leading  mankind  in- 
to idolatry,  .  I.  572 
objections  to  Unitarian  doctrines,      II.     20 
to  their  management  of  the 
controversy,        •         II.     35 

do.  371 
111.  422 


Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Divorce,      .  .  • 

Drunkenness :  its  nature, 

causes, 
evils, 

preventives, 
Duelling, 

Duties  of  Ministers :  Preaching, 

Study, 


do. 
do. 


332 
383 


do.  385 

do.  393 

do.  357 

IV.  246 


do.  273 

Conducting  the  Ordinances  of  Public 
Worship,      .  .  .do.  278 

Presiding  over  and  directing  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  •         do.  279 

Aiding  in  the  Ordination  of  other  Mi- 
nisters,        •  •  .do.  280 

Instructing  the  flock  in  private,         do.  282 


Earth:  created  by  God,  • 

order  of  its  creation,  • 

objections  answered,  • 

Education,  Religious,  of  Children:  a  duty, 

mode  in    which 

done, 
motives  to  its 
ance. 
Effect  and  Cause,  •  •  • 

Eighth  Commandment :  Idleness,    • 

Prodigality,  • 

Fraud,       • 
Gaming, 
Elders,        •  •  •  • 

Eternal  Series, 
Eternity  of  God :  proved  by  reason^ 


I. 

do. 
do. 
IV. 
to  be 
do. 
perform- 
do. 

I. 
III. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
IV. 

I. 
do. 


329 

ib. 

336 

182 

193 

201 
75 
436 
439 
448 
462 
225 
90 
129 


«4S 


INDEX. 


Eirrnity  of  God :  proved  by  rcvclaiion.       .  •  I. 

Evidences  of  Regeneration  :  whiU  arc  nol  evidences,        III. 

whal  ore  evidences,  do. 

diiricultios  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  these  evidences 
to  ourselves,  •         HI. 

Example  of  Christ,  •  •  •  .11. 

JSxti'aordioary  Means  pf  Grace :  Baptism,  •        IV. 

Loixl's  Supper,  do. 


15 

27 


41 
813 
298 
355 


Discipline  of  the  Church,  do.  386 


Faith:  a  duty,         •  ,  •  •  •        do.  312 

its  nature,  •  .  •  •        do.  324 

its  influence  on  man^s  justification,  •        do.  338 

reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James  on  this  subject,   do.  348 
influence  of  works  on  our  justification,  •        do.     ih. 

justification  by  faith  does  not  lessen  the  motives  to 

obedience,  •  .  .  .11.  358 

only  source  of  obedience,     .  .  II.  368.  IV.  34 

Faith  apd  Repentance  necessary  to  restore  us  to  obedience,  IV.  27 

Fall  of  Man,  .....  1.  404 

Fallen  Angels :  objections  against  their  existence  answered, 

loss  of  their  first  estate, 

loss  of  their  original  residence,         • 

their  present  residence,        .  . 

their  destiny,  .  •  , 

False  Repentance,  .  .  •  , 

Final  Judgment,       .  •  •  •  • 

Firmament,  •  .  .  •  • 

First  Commandment :  Idolatry,        .  .  , 

First  Great  Commandment :  Love  to  God,  • 

Forms  of  Prayer,  .... 

Fourth  Commandment :  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,    111,222,233 

Change  of  the  Sabbath,       .         111.  233 
objections  answered,  .         do.  245 

manner  ofobscrving  the  Sabbath,  do.  261 
reflections,       .       •  .do.  273 

Fraud}        •  •  •  •  •  ^        do.  448 


I. 

317 

do. 

322 

do. 

323 

do. 

324 

do. 

ib. 

11. 

401 

IV, 

442 

I. 

280 

III. 

163 

do. 

63 

IV.  417 


Gammg,      •  •  • 

God :  his  Existence,  • 

Self-Existence,  « 

Unity,  , 

Attributes, 


do.  463 

I.     79 

do.     82 

do.  114 


I    C  128,  ISO,  140,  153,  158 
*•  1 166,  199,  ?02,  215,  »» 


INDEX. 


543 


God:  his  Decrees,  .  •  .  .1.  238,251 

Sovereignty,         •  •  •  •  I.  264 

Works,  .  •     T.  278,  291,  303,  329,  341 

Grace,  Free:  ihc  source  of  Justification,      .  .  II.  304 

Grace  Means  of  i  Ordinary  IV    \  ^^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^'  ^^5 
Urace,Mcansot:Urdinary,lV.^  j3^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^   j^^^   ^^^ 

C206,  221,  233,  246,  259 
Extraordinary,   iV.  ^273,  290,  2S8,  312,  324 

(338,  355,  370,  386 


Hearing  the  word  of  God^  .  .  •        IV. 

Heaven  :  the  eternal  abode  of  the  Righteous,  •         do. 

its  happiness,        •  •  •  •         do. 

Heaven  of  Heavens,  .•••!. 

Holiness  of  Christ :  exemplified  in  his  Piety,  •         II. 

his  Benevolence,  do. 

his  Seir-Governmcnt,  do. 

its  importance  to  the  Distinction  of  his 

Character,       .  II. 

to  cnahJQ  hint  to  magnify 

the  law  of  God,         II. 

to  give  the  necessary  cfli- 

cacy   to  his   suiferines 

for  mankind,  il. 

to  his  setting  before  men 

an   exam[)le  of   right- 

II. 

I. 

i         do. 

•  6oi 
.        do. 

II. 

•  do. 
.        III. 


eousness. 


Holy  Angds :  created  by  God, 

their  rank,    • 
attributes, 
employments. 
Holy  Ghost :  his  character, 

agency  in  regeneration, 
Humility,     ,  .  .  • 


75 

489 
501 
280 
155 
160 
162 

172 

175 

180 


183 
291 
293 
294 
307 
3701 
395 
W 


Ideas  and  Exercises,  •  • 

idleness,      .  •  •  • 

Idol- Worship :  its  history, 

extent, 

manner  in  which  perfonnedf, 

Immateriality  of  the  soul,  .  • 

Immutability  of  God :  proved  by  revelation, 

reason,     • 
an  encouragement  lb  prayer, 
tnabiliLy  of  man  to  obey  the  law  of  God,     • 
liicamaiion  of  Christ,  ,       i 


T.  366 

III.  436 
do.  174 
do.  179 
do.   180 

1.  354 
do.  130 
do.  t6. 
do.  137 

IV.  16 
II.     10 


A44                                               "DEX. 

^ 

Increase  of  Grace, 

n.  HI 

Independence  of  God:  proved  by  his  omnipotence. 

I.  Ill 

Infant  Gap lism  :  ol'jfctions  answered, 

rV.  31! 

the  same  ordinance  wilh  Circumcision,    do.  324 

warranted  by  [he  Scriptures, 

do.  S31 

Inipiralion  of  the  Apostles, 

II.  lid 

Intercession  of  Christ:  for  whom  offered,     .             , 

do.  930 

how  performed. 

do.  333 

Inlercourse  with  religious  men :  its  eOccU  on  persons  destitute 

ofreligi 

»n,  IV.  rs? 

on  religious  D 

aen,do.  163 

Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,        .... 

It.  538 

Jua^mrni,  Fini.i,                 .            . 

Justice  of  Cod:  proved  by  his  proviOcnce,                 . 

IV.  t43 

I.  194 

by  revelation, 

do.  Id? 

Opposition  to  this  iitli-ibule  the  cause 

oflhe 

denial  of  revelation, 

I.  200 

JUBlificalion  :  its  nature,       .... 

II.  347 

Us  source,       ■              •             ■              . 

do.  3(M 

the  means,     .... 

do.  313 

Killing :  when  lawful,           .             .             .             « 

m.  347 

when  unlawful,      .... 

do.  353 

Kingdom  of  Christ :  its  renUly,         .            .            . 

II.  512 

Law  of  God:  its  char 


Lewdness, 
Loixl's  Supper 


iprchcnrlod, 

man's  inabilily  toobcy  it, 


s  Naiui 


in.  53 

.    in.  53,  163 
JV.     ffi 

Ml.  407 
IV.  355 


bn 


to  repre.=rnl  Christ's  dcalh,      do.  356 
prove  Ills  Mission  and  Gospel, 

lY.  33S 

noiiize  Chrlflians,  do.   3G4 

,  T<cni  \m  love,       .  do.     ib. 

Membership  in  the  Church  in  full 

standing,  .  .  IV.  365 

Persuasion  of  iheir  own  piety,        do.  36fl 

Disposition  with  which  to  he  attended  ;— 

Admiration  of  Christ,  .         IV.  370 

Gratitude  to  him,       .  .         do.  379 


Qualifir: 


LorcPi Sapper:  nspo^tion  widtvUchtolieBdeiided 

UnnuUty, 

Purpoces  of  obedience^ 
Brotherly  Love, 
UDivenal  BeaeroleDce, 
Motives  to  the  attendaDce, 
Love  I  iti  Datnre,  .  *  • 

itf  reaUty,  •  •  • 

objections  answered,  •  • 

Lore  to  Giod :  Benevolence  to  God, 

Complacency  in  his  Chancter, 
Gratitude  to  God,     . 
Reverence  of  God,    •  • 

Humility,      .  .  • 

Besi^tion,  •  • 

:  its  Nature,  •  • 

Extent,    .  •  • 

1  its  nature. 


Lore  toman: 


Ijbg* 


causes, 

misduefs, 

prerentivvs, 


Hu  1  Created  b^  Ood,       •  •  • 

TimeofhiacreBtiui,  •  • 

his  Nature,  .  •  • 

End  of  his  creation,  .  •  • 

Us  Probation,  .  •  ■ 

bis  Temptation  and  Fall,       • 
:hia  Sentence,  •  •  • 

his  Depravi^,  .  •     !•  4M.  "8j 

cannot  be  Justified  by  Works  of  Law, 
M«"Mi.  (rfpieacfing  the  Gospel :  with  Plainness, 
Varietji 
Boldness, 
Solemnity, 
Earnestness, 
Affection, 
Acceptableness, 
Ibniaget  itiOiigin,  •  • 

Nature,  •  > 

Benefits,         .  • 

Hatter :  not  tne  Cause  of  enstence. 
Henna  of  Grace:  Ordbary, 

EztiaoraiDary, 
Kmbs,  Ordinary,  (tf  Gnce,  generalW  considered  >— 

what  thcryare, 
Vot.  TV.  «e 


IV.  974 

do.  376 

do.  a, 

do.  378 
do.  379 
II.  365 
do.  479 
477,487 
III.  63 
do.  65 
do.  66 
do.  73 
do.  85 
do.  97 

do.  no 

do.  113 

do.  485 
do.  491 
do.  496 
do.  507 


L  34S 
do.  344 

do.  ib. 
do.  379 
do.  393 
do.  404 
do.  434 
,  477,  469 
I.  505 
IV.  260 
do.  363 
do.  365 
do.  366 
do.  367 
do.  369 
do.  371 

III.  395 
do.  396 
do.  397 

I.  96 

IV.  38 
do.  306 

do.  39 
do.  49 


m^  mMDL 

MeanSi  Onfinarji.  of  Grace,  generally  conaidared 

tlkeic  influence,  TV*.    91 

objections  answered,  do.     60 
Hems,  Qrdinarjr,  of  Grace,  particularly  considered  :— 

Preacning  the  Uospel,  •  do.  75 
Reading  the  Scriptures,  •  do.  89 
Prayer,  IV.  8^,  96,  108,  120, 134,  144 
Intercourse  with  reli^ous  men,  lY.  157 
Religious  Meditation,  .        do.  171 

Religious  Education  of  Children, 

IV.  182,  t98 
Meaaii  Egtraordinary,  of  Grace :  Who  are  to  use  them  $ — 

Ordinary  members  of  the  Church,     IV.  306 
Officers  of  the  Church,  .  do.  321 

What  they  ace  j — 

Baptism,      •  do.  398 

Lord^  Supper,        do.  396 

Discipline  of  die 

Churchi  do*  386 

Means  of  Justification :  Faith  m  Christ,  •  II.  313 

Meditation,  Relirioos,  •  •  •  IV.  171 

Members  of  the  Church:  Ordinary  members,  •        do.  306 

Officers,  •  IV.  331—390 

Mercy  of  God:  proved  by  reason,  •  •  I.  315 

by  the  Scriptures  generally,        do,  3t8 

by  the  Mediatibn  of  Christy  do.  319 

Miniiters :  who  are  Ministers,         •  •  IV.*  331,  333 

their  Dudes,       •  •  •  •        IV.  346 

Miracles  of  Christ :  their  Nature,     •.  ^  •         11.  353 

Reality,  •  •        do.    (6. 

Importance,  •  •       do.  361 

Mmnder,      ••••#•      HI.  353 

Names  of  Christ:  God,       .          .          •  •1.534 

the  Great  God,                •  •do.  536 

the  True  God,     •           •  •        do.    i6. 

the  Mighty  God,              •  •       do.    ib. 

the  God  of  Israel,           •  •        do.  538 

JiHOVAH,             .            .  •        do.  539 
MtwCtaadon:  subseouent  to  God's  dispenstdons  to  dns 

world,  .  •  .  .TV.  480 
brought  into  existence  by  Chrisf  •  Media- 
tion, •  .TV.  48t 
the  final  state  of  the  Umversei  •  do.  483 
nndiansjeable,  .  .do.  46$ 
new  to  me  Universe,         .  •       db.  484 


OfaligatiMis  to  ]Prayer, 
Ofioes  of  Christ :  Prophetical, 

Priestly, 


nmct.  fiy 

IL  74,87,  99,  no,  130,  131 
|,  5  143,  153,  169,  173,  183 
"•  1 194,  205,  319,  930 

IL  341 


Kingly, 

Officers  of  the  Church :  Ministers,     lY.  331,  333,  346,  359,  373 

Deacons,    .  •  •        IV.  386 

Qauupolence  of  God :  proved  by  the  Creation,        •  1.  153 

l>y  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
verse,       .  .  I.  157 
by  its  unaltered  and  undecay- 
iqg  character,        •          I.     A. 
OnuiipnsenceofGod:  proved  by  revelation,           •        do.  141 

by  reason  and  experience,  do.    ib. 

evinces  an  Universal  Providence,  do.  146 

Omniscienoeof  God:  proved  by  revelation,  •        do.  141 

by  reason  and  experience,  do.    »6. 

displayed  at  the  last  Judgment,      do.  151 

Ordinances  of  the  Church :  Baptism,         IV.  398,  313,  334,  338 

Lord's  Supper,  IV.  356,  370 

Discipline  of  the  Church,       IV.  386 

Ordinary  Members  of  the  Church :  their  characteri  ^       do.  306 

Oidinatioa  of  Ministers,       •  •  •  •        do.  380 

of  Deacons,        •  •  •  .do.  390 

Oripn  of  die  Priesdiood,      •  •  •  •        II.  143 


Parents :  their  Duties,  •  •  •  III.  399, 311 

Particular  and  Univenai  Providence,  •  •  I.  146 

Passover :  the  same  ordinance  with  the  Lord's  Supper,   IV.  333 
Paul  and  James  reconciled,  •  ,  ,11.  348 


do.  536 

IV.  334 

in.  485 

do.  5 


Peace  of  Conscience, 
Psedobaptism, 
Perjury, 

Perseverance  of  Saints, 

Penonal  Preachbg  of  Christ :  his  executing  this  office  neces- 
sary,        .  .        n.    76 
the  thm^s  which  be  taught,  do.    87 
Manner  m  which  he  taught,  do.    99 
Consequences  of  his  preach- 
ing, "    "^ 
Rety  of  Christ, 
Polygamy,              •           • 
Polytheism,             •           •           • 
Flrayer :  its  Nature,            •           • 
Seasons,           •           • 
Obligations  to  prayer,       • 
its  Usefulness,  do*            • 


•        do. 

1«< 

.       III. 

419 

I. 

ISO 

.       IV. 

86 

•       do. 

ib. 

•       do. 

93 

.       do. 

96 

5a 


niDSZi 


Frajcr  t  Encouragements  to  prayer, 
Objections  answered, 
Fgnns  of  prayer, 
Fireaching :  its  End,  • 

Nature,        • 
Subjects,      • 
Manner,       • 
Fk«aching  of  the  Apostles, 
Priesthood:  itsOn^in, 

Duties, 
Character  of  a  priest, 
Priesthood  of  Christ:  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of  a 

priest,     •  • 

its  Keality,  • 

his  Atonement,        .     II. 
his  Intercession, 
Priestly  Character  of  Christ :  his  Holiness,  II.  153, 
Probation  of  Man, 
Prodigality,  •  . 

Pro&neness:  its  Nature,     • 

Guilt, 

Danger,     • 
Prophetical  Office  of  Christ :  his  personal  preaching, 

n.  74,87,99,  110 
preaching  of  his  Apostles, 

II.  120,  131 
Providence  of  God :  Probation  of  man,       •  •  I.  393 

Temptation  of  man,     .  •        do.  404 

Fall  of  man,  .  •        do.    H, 

Sentence  pronounced  on  man,  do.  424 

Depravity  of  man,  I.  435, 448, 461, 477, 489 
Famishment  of  the  Wicked :  its  eternal  duration,      •        lY.  456 

Nature,        •  •        do.  466 


•   IV. 

195 

•   do. 

134 

•   do. 

144 

•   do. 

246 

•   do. 

247 

•   do. 

252 

•   do. 

259 

II. 

120 

•   do. 

143 

•   do. 

144 

do. 

148 

:ter  of  a 

II. 

143 

do. 

149 

194,  205, 

219 

II. 

230 

162,  172, 

183 

I. 

392 

.    III. 

439 

•   do. 

186 

•   do. 

199 

do. 

211 

Reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
Redemption,  Covenant  of. 
Regeneration :  its  Agent,    • 

Necessity, 

Reality, 

Nature, 

Antecedents, 

Attendants,      II.  444,  455,  465,  477, 487,  497 

Consequences,    J  jH. J07,  517,  528,  538,  548 

Evidences,  .  .  III.  15,27,41 

Relations  of  Christ  to  Creatures :  Creator,  •  I.  646 

Preserver,  •        do.  648 


IV.  82 

II.  63 

do.  370 

do.  406 

do.  411 

do.  418 

do.  430 

;.■••■ 


Relations  of  Chmt  to  Creatures :  Possessor,  :.^.. 

Supreme  Ruleri 
Laist  End,  *•.  *  - 

Religious  Education  of  Children,     •  •  IV* 

Religious  Meditation,  •  •  • 

Resignation :  its  Nature,     •  •  • 

does  not  imply  a  willingness  to 


Resurrection,  •  •  • 

Resurrection  of  Christ,        •  •  •  II, 

Repentance :  its  Nature,  • 

Consequences,      • 
Reverence  of  God :  its  Nature,        • 

its  Effects,        • 
Rewards  of  the  Righteous : — 

their  Residence,  or  Heaven, 
Character ;  perfect  Holiness, 
Employments ;  to  learn  the  character  of  God, 

to  eloiffy  God, 
to  befriend  one  another, 
Enjoyments,       •  •  •  • 

Rulers:  their  Dudes,  •  •  •  • 


M9 

I.  (UO 

do*  561 
do.  553 
182, 193 
IV.  171 
IIL  97 


100 
430 
274 
458 
463 

^77' 


HI. 
IV. 

364, 
II. 
do. 
lU. 
do. 


rv.  410 

do.  493 
do.  501 
do.  506 
do.  510 
do.  501 
III.  333 


Sabbath :  its  Perpetuity, 

Change,         • 
Objections  answered. 
Manner  of  observing  it. 
Reflections,  • 

Sanctification :  the  Agent,  • 

Instruments,      • 
Process,  • 

Seasons  of  Prayer,  •  • 

Second  Commandment :  Idol  Worship, 
Second  Great  Commandment :  its  Requisitions, 

Effects, 
Foundation, 
SelPExamination, 
Self-Existence  of  God,        • 
Self-Govemment  of  Christ :  his  Industiy,     • 

Fortituae, 
Meekness, 
Humilityi 
Sentence  pronounced :  on  the  Tempter, 

the  Woinan, 
the  Man, 
Seventh  Commandment ;  Marriage, 

Lewdness, 


HI.  332,  333 
III.  334 
do.  345 
do.  361 
do.  373 
II.  517 
do.  519 
do.  533 
rV.  87 
HI.  174 
do.  110 

HI.  131,  136 

III.  150 

IV.  173 
I.  83 

II.  163 
do.  164 
do.  165 
do.  166 

I.  431 
do.  434 
do.  ib. 
UI.  395 
do.   407 


Serendi  Commandment :  Folygamj, 

IMvorce, 
Sin?  its  Universality, 

Degree,    •  •  • 

DerivBlioo, 

Remarks, 
Sixth  CommaxkdflieBrt 


do.  433 
L  435,  448 

I.  A61 
do.  47T 
4o.  499 
III-  347 
do.  353 
do.  357 
III.  9e» 
do.  383 
do.  514 

II.  35 


KHling ;  when  lawful, 

Murder,        .  • 

Duelling,      •  • 

Suicide,         •  • 

Drunkenness,  • 

SUflBuCT|        •  •  .  •  • 

Sociniantsm,  •  •  «  • 

Soul  of  Han :  its  Nature ; — 

a  pure  uncompounded  substance, 
a  thinking  substance,        •  . 

possessed  of  virtuous  affections, 
exercises  dominion  over  the  world, 
possessed  of  spiritual  enjoyment, 
immortal,  ... 

not  Material,  .  •  • 

not  a  Chain  of  Ideas  and  Exercises, 
Soirareignty  of  God :  proved  by  his  determining  the  Birth 

and  Education  of  men,       I.  366 
by  the  disap^intment  "of 

their  intentions  in  life,      do.  368 

by  the  uncertainty  of  life,    do.  373 

Subjects ;  their  Duties,         .  •  •  .       IIL  336 

Subjects  of  Baptism :  Bclicvine  Adults,         •  •        IV.  313 

Infant  Children  of  Believers,   IV.  313,334 

No  Infants  but  those  of  Believers,   IV.  338 

Stttcide,       ••.•••       III.  369 


I.  845 

do.  346 
do.  357 
do.  ibm 
do.  f6. 
do.  348 
do.  354 
do*  906 


Temptation  and  Fall ;  the  Tempter,  • 

Manner  of  the  temptation, 
Persons  tempted        • 
Consequences,  • 

Tenth  Commandment:  Contentment,  • 

Charity,       •  • 

Avarice,       •  • 

Ambition,     •  • 

Third  Commandment :  Profaneness,  •     III.  186,199,311 

:  Testimonies  to  the  doctrine ;  by  ancient  Christians, 

II.  383 
Jews,  •  do.  386 
Heathen,         do.  S90 


I.  404 

do.  406 
do.  408 
do,  409 
in.  536 
do.  537 
do.  548 
IV.  5 


Ml 

Troth:  ksNatoM^  •  •  •  •       HL  474 

Importanctff       •  •  •  •       do*    {6« 

TreAofGod:  jurored  by  bis  Btnerolence,  •  !•  303 

by  the  Conformity  of  all  things  to  his 

Wdk  L  SM 
by  his  Independence  and  Immutabil- 
ity, L    ih. 
IVvth  of  God:  proved  by  his  constitution  of  his  creatures, 

U308 

by  his  Predictions,  •       do.  308 


IIL4T4 

do.  150 
II.  313 
do.  333 
do.  493 
do.  5 
do.  30 
do.    35 


Yeradty:  its  importance^ 
Vfartue  t  founded  in  Utility, 
Unbelief:  voluntary,  • 

sinful,  • 

Uninterestedness,  . 

Unitarians:  their  objections  answered, 

doctrines  examined, 
management  of  the  controversy. 
Unity  of  God:  proved  by  works  of  creation  and  Provi- 
dence,   I.  114 
reason,  .  .        do.  130 

revelation,         •  •        do.  135 

Universality  of  Sin:  proved  by  revelation,  .  •        do.  436 

by  facts  generally,        .        do.  438 

by  man's  rejection  of  the  Word 

of  God,         .  •  I.  448 

UdiversaSsts:  their  objections  answered,     .  .       FV,  458 

Universe:  created  by  God ;  proved  by  reason,        .  I.    79 

by  revelation,  •        do.  378 
Usefulness  of  Prayer :  to  Individuals,  . 

Families,  • 

Communities,       • 

UtiBty :  the  Foundation  of  Virtue,  • 


IV.  96 
do.  108 
do.  133 
in.  150 


Wicked,  Punishment  of,  in  the  future  world :  Duration  eter- 
nal,   IV.  456 
Nature,       do.  466 
Wisdom  of  God :  proved  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence generally,  I.  337 
the  accomplishment  of  many 
ends    by   few   and   simple 
means,        •           .  I.  830 
the  unceasing  and  universal  va* 
riety  of  his  works,   •  h  SSI 


^ 


tVIidoniofOod:  proved  by  Tarioas  kinds  and  decrees  of  re- 
semblance and  unifonnity,  I.  S3S 
the  communication  of  language,  I,  S3S 
his  creation  of  moral  agents^  do.  334 
Word  of  God :  rejected  by  Man,  •  •        do.  448 

how  to  be  heard,      •  •  •        do.    75 

to  be  read,        •  •  •        do.    82 

Worin:  their  influence  on  JustificatioDi        •  .         IL  358 

W«*.  .^God .  c™d«,  L  I  Uf;  5J.  J^  « J  >» 

Wonhip :  required  to  be  rendered  to  Chnsti  •  L  555 

actually  rendered  to  hiiDy  •  •do,  557 


^j^ 


